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PREFACE, 


ADDRESSED  TO 

THE  MOST  NOBLE 

RICHARD,  MARQUESS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


My  Lord, 

THE  following  sheets  are,  with  humble  deference,  prerented  to  you,  ai  the 
result  of  much  care  and  labour,  with  a view  of  contributing  to  the  illustration  and  improvement  of 
tbe  history  of  the  British  Islands,  from  the  earliest  known  period  to  the  present  times.  They  have 
been  collected  by  your  own  orders,  and  under  your  own  inspection,  and  are  offered  to  the 
public  entirely  by  your  desire.  You  have  properly  judged,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  contribute 
as  they  are  best  able  to  the  history  of  their  country  ; that,  from  the  negligeoce  of  many,  and  tbe 
apathy  and  indolence  of  more,  in  this  respect,  England,  though  abounding  in  genius,  and  ex- 
celling in  various  kinds  of  literature,  is  still  defective  in  Historians ; and  that  content  with  a Locke, 
a A acton,  a Shakepcare  and  a thy  dm,  she  seems  almost  to  despair  of  a Eery,  a Thucididrt,  or 
a Tacihu.  If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  indisputable  fact,  and  consider  how  it  hap- 
pens that  the  history  of  the  British  Islands  remains  uncultivated,  in  the  hands  of  persons  tbe 
best  qualified  to  bring  it  to  tbe  highest  degree  of  perfection,  we  shall  probably  discover  that 
one  of  the  most  principal  of  them  is,  that  the  materials  of  more  extensive  elucidation  are  pre- 
served with  too  much  jealousy  by  some,  and  too  much  negligence  by  others,  in  secret  repositories, 
where  the  eye  of  genius  can  never  penetrate,  and  to  which  the  hand  of  labour  can  never 
be  applied  ; and  that,  therefore,  our  writers  proceed  in  one  beaten  track,  copyiug  each  other’s 
errors,  and  perpetuating  each  other's  misrepresentations. 

Independently  of  the  many  (acts  that  are  yet  to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  aid  of 
MSS.  experience  abundantly  shews,  that  even  where  new  facts  do  not  occur,  nru>  reading! 
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are  discovered  which  materially  affect  the  narrative;  that  we  can  hope  for  correct  editions  of 
ancient  authors  only  from  collations  of  MSS.  or  from  the  originals  themselves;  that  even  in  the 
various  printed  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  difficulties  have  occurred,  which,  without  the 
aid  of  the  originals,  or  a patient  collation  of  many  ancient  copies  in  different  languages, 
could  never  be  explained. 

TTiose  Classics,  the  printed  editions  of  which  are  founded  only  on  the  authorities  of  one  or 
two  MSS.  such  as  Cornelius  Kcpos  and  Velleius  Paterculus,  are  imperfect  to  this  day,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  the  conjectural  criticism  of  the  learned.  Equally  faulty,  for  the  same  reason, 
are  Hcsyduus  amongst  the  Greeks,  Gildas  amongst  the  Britons,  Nennius  and  Caradoc  amongst 
the  Welch,  Tigernac  amongst  the  Irish.  Ail  these  must  be  imperfect,  obscure,  and  liable 
fo  many  objections,  which  the  keenness  of  criticism  never  can  remove,  without  tbe  aid  of 
MSS.  Gale  laments  that  his  edition  of  the  Chronicon  Ramsaycnsc  is  very  imperfect.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  by  tbe  aid  of  a MS.  in  this  Library,  several  of  the  lost  chapters 
can  be  restored. 

Of  ail  tbe  Classics,  perhaps,  the  most  faultless  is  Terence  ; because,  independently  of  the 
Vatican  copy  of  the  4th  century,  one  of  the  oldest  MSS.  extant,  many  others  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  tbe  text ; and  yet  Dr.  Bentley's  various  readings  of  Terence  amount  to  near 
20,000 1 The  same  indefatigable  editor  discovered  in  Manilius  twice  as  many  different  readings 
as  there  are  verses:  and  what  doubts  might  not  have  been  suggested  to  ignorant  or  weak 
minds,  by  Dr.  Millie  20000  different  readings  in  the  New  Testament,  were  we  not  assured 
by  the  most  indefatigable  collators,  that  they  were  the  mere  faults  of  transcribers — such 
as,  in  modern  phraseology,  are  called  errors  of  the  Press,  and  not  materially  affecting  the 
meaning,  or  altering  the  construction  of  the  text? 


These,  my  Lord,  are  but  some  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  MSS: 
nor  are  they  tbe  most  important.  Perhaps  that  advantage  which  may,  of  all  others,  lie 
deemed  the  greatest,  is,  that  they  serve  as  a barrier  against  interpolation.  How,  for  instance, 
could  it  be  known  that  the  Charter  granted  by  King  Withred  to  the  Church  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  7th  century,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  published  by  Dr,  Smith,  at 
the  end  of  his  edition  of  Bede,  is  interpolated,  if  we  had  not  the  original  in  this  Library,  by 
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which  that  interpolation  is  detected,  or  if  we  had  not  a number  of  ancient  copies  unanimously 
conspiring  against  the  fraud?  It  is  painful  to  find  that  Lord  Clarendon’s  History  of  the 
Reliellion  has  not  escaped  the  imputation  of  corruption  : the  omission  of  some  passages  which 
bore  bard  on  the  memory  of  Charles  I.  was  objected  to  that  work  before  its  editors  had  sunk 
into  the  grate ; that  objection,  whether  true  or  calumnious,  was  not  repelled  either  by  Smalridge, 
Aldrich,  or  Atterbury,  and  the  charge  of  basing  incorrectly  handed  down  to  posterity  the 
greatest  work  of  our  most  able  historian,  as  well  as  one  of  our  honcstest  Statesmen,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  removed  by  a late  edition,  published  by  the  learned  body  in  pos- 
session of  Lord  Clarendon's  original  MS.  In  this  edition  omissions  are  said  to  have  been 
permitted  to  continue  to  exist,  which  are  charged  by  Oldmixon  and  others  to  have  been 
originally  occasioned  by  the  impulse  of  political  feelings,  and  which  are  allowed  to  have 
existed  even  by  the  “ Vindication ,”  which  came  out  after  the  deaths  of  the  original  editors. 
That  Vindication  avowes  that  verbal  alterations  were  made.  Whether  they  were  verbal  only,  or 
material  would  have  appeared  by  a faithful  impression  of  the  original  MS.  and  History  would 
have  profited  which  ever  way  the  question  was  decided. — It  is  sakl  that  when  Fr.  Junius  was 
Keeper  of  the  King’s  Library,  he  had  the  presumption  to  erase  some  words  from  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  Bible  now  in  the  British  Museum.  How  are  such  erasures  in  an- 
cient MSS.  to  be  supplied?-— 

One  of  the  invaluable  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a well-informed  and  powerful  Aristocracy, 
is,  that  by  its  situation,  it  has  the  means  of  rescuing  from  the  ravages  and  the  injuries  at- 
tendant upon  concealment,  ancient  Records  which  serve  to  repair  such  damages,  and  presene 
the  most  valuable  fragments  of  profane  as  well  as  sacred  history  from  the  passions  of 
controversial  antagonists,  and  from  the  depredations  of  time. 

The  preservation  of  autographs,  which  so  materially  contribute  to  the  detection  of  for- 
geries, is  another  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a Collection  as  this.  Doctor 
Jortio’s  Life  of  Erasmus  is  valuable,  were  it  only  for  exhibiting  fac  similes  of  the  hand-writing 
of  many  men  who  were  conspicuous  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  (I)  The  class  of  English  History, 

(1)  Forhm's  two  volume*,  in  til  led,  “ A FuU  Vine  of  the  Public  Transaction*  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliaa- 
u beth,”  exhibit*  other*  equally  valuable,  though  of  a »ub»equcnt  date.  The  5th  vol.  of  the  Poston  Colter  lion, 
containing  the  autographs,  paper  mark*,  and  numeral*  of  the  documents  which  it  describes,  is  beyond  all  praise, 
a*  is  also  the  first  volume  of  Lodge’s  Illustrations,  Ac.  Lond.  1791. 
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in  the  following  Collection,  exhibits  a succession  of  autographs  of  Kings,  Nobles,  and  Literary 
men,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  to  our  own  times. 

These  observations  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  collations  of  MSS.  have  been 
suggested  by  a maxim  frequently  inculcated,  that  editors  are  not  at  liberty  even  to  alter  the 
corrupt  readings  of  the  Documents  they  possess ; that  MS.  authority  must  be  preferred  to  con- 
jectural criticism ; and  that  conjecture,  however  plausible,  is  the  last  resource  to  which  an 
editor  is  permitted  to  refer.  James  Gronovius  published  the  " Anonymi  Espositio  tot  tut 
" Month"  with  all  its  absurdities,  such  as  BritzanUum  for  Brutium,  Couora  for  Corsica, 
Etboeam  for  Euboeam,  because  he  felt  bouud  to  adhere  to  his  MSS.  and  hoped  that  future 
editors  might,  by  the  help  of  better  copies,  be  enabled  to  amend  the  text.  (I)  He  re- 
printed tbe  “ Anonymus  Rarrnmv,"  at  the  end  of  his  Mela,  in  1696,  without  altering  the 
errors  which  were  noticed  in  the  Princeps  editio  of  Porcheron,  Paris  1688.  Hb  son,  Abraham 
Gronovius,  adhered  to  tbe  same  principle : he  rvprinled  tbe  same  work  from  his  lather's  edition ; 
and  to  those  who  called  for  an  amended  text,  he  replied,  “ procure  me  Manutcriplt." 

It  was  only  when  numerous  MS.  copies  were  collected  and  compared,  that  the  variorum 
Classics  finally  appeared.  Then  the  imperfect  editions  of  Pliny  ami  of  Mela,  by  Hermolaus-Barba- 
rus  and  A'unrr,  gave  way  to  the  magnificent  and  correct  editions  of  Gronovius  and  Harduin  ; 
the  latter  it  the  best  that  ever  appeared  of  any  of  tbe  Classics,  because  Harduin  availed 
himself  of  every  preceding  edition,  and  collations  of  MSS.  and  medals,  which  contributed 
to  establish  true  readings,  and  to  illustrate  the  geography,  chronology,  and  orthography  of  hb 
text.  The  Argonauticks  were  restored  by  Gesner  and  Herman  in  the  same  manner.— Strabo 
arose  from  tbe  night  of  the  middle  ages,  by  the  help  of  Casaubon,  Herodotus  by  Heading' t, 
and  Tacitus  by  that  of  Brotier. 

Some  future  Hbtorian  will  be  enabled,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  help  of  the  MSS.  which 
are  described  in  this  Catalogue,  to  correct  material  errors  in  tlie  histories  of  Engtaod,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland. — Who  could  have  supposed,  for  instance,  that  Oars  Roe  O'  iiial  would  have 
accepted  a bribe  of  566!/.  17 «. fid.  from  Cromwell!  that  he,  who  was  tbe  favourite  patriot 


(t)  Gronovii  Geographies  Antiq.  Lugd.  Bat,  1700. 
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General  of  Ireland,  should  have  been,  al  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the  pay  of  the  Pope,  and  of 
(he  Rump  Parliament  of  England!  Who  but  must  believe  that  the  Court  of  France  was  sincere 
in  its  disavowal  of  any  private  treaty  with  Cromwell  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
England,  and  of  their  adherents,  out  of  its  territories  1(1)  and  yet  the  identical  private  article 
stipulating  for  that  expulsion,  is  preserved  in  this  Collection,  with  the  original  signatures  of  the 
French  agents  on  one  side,  and  of  those  of  Cromwell  on  the  other. 

It  is  superfluous  to  dwell  longer  on  Ibis  subject.  There  is  another  connected  with  it  which 
demands  some  explanation.  It  is  impossible  always  to  clots  Manuscripts  according  to  their  sub- 
jects, because  so  many  MSS.  contain  very  different  works  in  different  languages,  and  were  written 
at  different  times. — Poets  are  bound  up  with  Historians,  Chronicles  with  Legends,  Philosophers 
with  Divines.  The  volume  now  submitted  to  your  Lordship  will  sufficiently  discover  the  method 
that  has  been  pursued.  The  Oriental  MSS.  are  kept  together  in  one  class,  separated  from  the 
rest.  It  is  true  that  the  MSS.  No.  XXXIX,  XLII,  and  LXII1,  in  that  class,  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  Oriental ; but  they  have  been  classed  amongst  them,  as  they  are  the  only  Greek 
MSS.  in  this  Collection,  and  arc  too  few  to  constitute  a separate  class. 

The  Oriental  MSS.  are  followed  by  the  Irish,  which  form  a second  separate  class ; bat, 
because  Irish  MSS.  strictly  speaking,  mean  MSS.  in  the  Irish  language,  this  class  has  been 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  consists  of  MSS.  in  that  language,  and  the  second, 
infilled  " MSS.  relating  to  Ireland,"  consists  of  MSS.  in  English  and  Latin,  which  relate  to  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  that  country. — The  third  class  is  that  of  English  History,  which  is 
subdivided  into  Chronicles*— Religion — Charters— Topography, — Parliamentary  Affairs,  State 
Papers,  and  Heraldry. 


Of  some  of  those  Manuscripts,  1 have  lieen  cautious  in  determining  the  ages.  So  many 
instances  occur  of  too  much  eagerness  to  exaggerate  claims  to  autiquity,  that  I have  taken 
care  either  to  leave  the  ages  of  MSS.  open  to  discussion,  or  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
their  dales  are  ascertained. — Wherever  the  letters  i are  accentuated,  the  writing  must  be 
subsequent  to  the  1 ltb  century ; wherever  they  are  dotted,  to  the  13th.  This,  and  other  rules  of 


(l)  See  Ecturd's  History  of  England,  Lond.  fol.  1718,  v.  7,  pag,  783*4.  Carte's  Ormond,  v.  3,  p,  163. 
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calligraphy,  which  ere  generally  admitted  by  Mabillon  and  Moatfaucon,  will  enable  us  to  steer 
pretty  wide  of  dangers,  and  to  distinguish  the  false  lights  by  which  so  many  have  been  misled.  (I) 

When  Conrad  Peutmger  discovered  the  map  which  bears  his  name,  Schoepjim  published  it  in 
his  Alsace,  as  a genuine  document  of  the  4th  century,  (2)  although  the  letters  i are  accentuated 
wherever  two  come  in  contact,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  letter  «, — an  improvement 
in  writing  which  is  not  more  ancient  than  the  llth  age.  The  original,  purchased  by  the 
celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna : a fac- simile  may  be 
seen  at  the  end  of  Ptolemy’s  Geography  by  Bertins.  The  learned  antiquarian  of  Verona  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  it  older  than  the  celebrated  MS.  copy  of  the  Life  of  S.  Martin  of  Tours,  by 
SuJpieiu*  Sntnu,  which  was  written  in  517;  (3)  because,  says  he,  it  exhibits  a view  of  the  towers 
of  Aquilera,  which  was  destroyed  by  Attila  in  442.  (4) — The  answer  to  this  is  decisive:  the  letters 
• are  accentuated  in  Peutinger’s  map;  it  is  therefore  subsequent  to  the  llth  century, — whereas 
Sulpicius's  Life  of  S.  Martin,  written  in  capitals,  and  most  frequently  without  spaces  or  points 
between  the  words,  betrays  oot  one  signature  of  any  period  subsequent  (o  the  year  517.  (5) 

The  danger  of  assigning  a Title  is  intimately  connected  w ith  that  of  assigning  an  age  ; and 
I have  been  therefore  cautious  also  in  giving  titles  lo  MSS.  without  a minute  examination  of  their 
contents.  Sotue  MSS.  contain  a great  variety  of  articles  on  very  different  subjects ; some  are 
imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end;  many  are  anonymous; — in  all  these  cases  the  dif- 
ferent articles  must  he  minutely  described,  in  order  that  persons  possessing  other  copies,  with 
the  naiues  of  the  authors  annexed,  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  their  ages,  and  to  refer 
them  to  their  proper  originals. — In  mentioning  the  ages  of  very  ancient  MSS.  too  much  caution 
cannot  be  employed,  as  the  Christian  sera  was  never  used  before  the  days  of  Bede.  Beza's 


(1)  On  the  punctuation  of  ancient  MSS.  the  best  authorities  are  MabiUon  and  Montfaucon.  On  paper*, 
parchment*,  and  inks,  we  must  add  Leo  AlUtti w.i  Animadversion^*,  and  other*  who  are  mentioned  by 
Jo.  Albert  Fabriri,  Bihliograpkia  Antiq.  Hamburgi  et  Iipsiac,  1713. 

(2)  AUatia  ill  us  t rata,  pp.  40,  610.  See  Sr  hoi  b’*  folio  edition  of  Pciitiuger**  Map,  Vienna,  1753. 

(S)  This  is  perhaps  the  oldest  MS  that  bear*  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  its  date,  in  one  hand  with  the  text, 
uaUo  the  place  whrrc  written,— Finished  at  Verona,  l*t  Au*.  in  the  Consulship  of  Adaptive,  10th  Indiction, 
“ by  VrndnuM,  lector  of  the  Church  of  Verona.”  Vide  Maffei  Verona  illustrata,  p.  337. 

(4)  Maffei  Optiscoh,  Ecrl.  p.  60. — B«t  Aquilcia  was  rebuilt,  and  destroyed  again  by  the  Lombards  in  590, 
and  rebuilt  airain  in  the  middle  age*. — Far-Mimles  of  Svlpirirn't  Life  of  S.  Martin,  and  of  S.  Jerom't  Life  of  Paul 
the  Hermit,  in  the  same  hand  and  MS.  have  been  prefixed  to  Sulpicius's  works  by  Jerom  of  ,Prato.  Vide 
Maffei  Verona  Ulus!  rata,  p.  61. 

(5)  Nouvean  Trade  de  Dipiotn.  t.  3,  p.  209. 
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Cambridge  MS.  lias  been  referred  by  Whiston  to  the  year  of  our  ten  ISO,  though  it  is  now 
known  not  to  be  older  than  the  6tb  century. — The  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  in  the  British  Museum,  was  supposed  to  be  written  in  tbe  third  century,  whilst  later 
inquirers  refer  it  to  the  7tli  or  Sth,  and  Montfaucon  to  the  6th.  (1) 

« 

The  first  Charter  in  the  Stowe  Collection  is  referred  by  Mr.  Astle  to  693,  which  is  the  date 
assigned  by  Dugdale,  Wanley,  Soniner,  Batteley,  and  others.  The  Charter  itself  exliibits  no 
other  chronological  note  than  “ wen.tr  Julio,  Indiriime  rmo,’  and  the  reign  of  King  Wifhred. 
The  learned  Dr.  Smith  has  published  it  from  an  atieient  Canterbury  copy,  in  his  37th  Appendix 
to  hit  edition  of  Bede,  where  he  also  as  well  as  the  above  learned  writers,  reads  the  date 
IndittUme  xiiia,  for  xnu,  (2)  and  refers  it  to  the  year  of  our  sera  715. 


These  errors  ought  to  be  briefly  noticed  in  a Catalogue;  inasmuch  at  they  have  a ten. 
dency  to  raise  suspicions  with  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Charter;  nor  it  that  suspicion 
diminished  by  tbe  Elrnchus  Contentorum  prefixed  to  these  Saxon  Charters,  by  Mr.  Astle,  where 
be  refers  to  Oogdale  for  the  date  693 — giving  that  great  man's  words  thus;  " Hoc  CHarta.dMu 
“ r»t  anno  C.  693,  sicuti  liquet  ex  Archivis  Ecclesise  Cautuarieosis. — Dugdale  Monast.  vol.  1. 
“ fol.  1 9." — On  examining  Dugdale,  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  words  from  sicuti  liquet  inclusive, 
do  not  appear ; that  be  gives  no  authority  whatever  even  for  the  date  693 ; and  that,  in  fact, 
he  had  no  authorily  to  quote,  no  reason  for  it,  to  assign. 


It  would  be  a very  important  discovery,  if  it  could  be  fairly  ascertained,  that  any  Anglo-Saxon 
Deed,  antecedent  to  the  reign  of  Wilhred,  is  dated  by  the  vulgar  lera.  Speiman  says  that  that 
pretension  alone  would  invalidate  the  Charter,  or,  at  least,  render  it  extremely  suspicious;  and, 
in  fact,  those  Charters  which  he  published  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Councils,  as  antecedent  to 
ff'ithred'*  reign,  such  as  liis  Prim  a Char  la  Regis  /Elhilherti,  anno  ab  incaruatione  605,  p.  118; 


(t)  Ibid.  1. 1,  p.  005.  Palcoer.  p.  316.  Woidd  Notitia  Codici*  Ales.  Lapsin',  1788,  p.  13,  Ac. 

(3)  See  tbe  37 tli  Appendix  to  his  valuable  edition  of  Bede,  pace  786.  Misled  by  him,  Mr.  Astle  commits 
the  same  mistake ; Wanley  also  takes  the  three  shafts  of  the  letter  m,  io  saw,  for  three  Homan  units,  and  reads 
it  xiii.— See  his  Catalogue  in  Hicks's  Thesaurus,  vol.  3.  p.  3ft S.  The  same  errors  are  repeated  in  Mr.  Artie’s 
second  edition  of  hit  Origin  of  Writing,  page  lit,  113.  Battey  quotes  tbit  Charter  in  his  edition  of  Soaj- 
uer  s Canterbury,  fond,  folio,  1763,  Appendix,  p.  3ft,  N.  36,  referring  it,  as  Wanley  does,  to  603,  probably 
from  the  interpolated  copy  quoted  by  Smith,  which  seems  to  be  thst  now  in  the  Cotton  Library,  digwlsj  ii,83 
Speiman  quotes  it  in  the  first  volume  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Councils,  p.  135,  where  he  dates  it  604 ! 
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and  fats  Ida  ijusdem,  with  the  same  date;  and  his  3/ia  ejmdem,  auno  6 10;  'and  his  Bulla 
S.  Augmttmi,  page  121,  are  all  forgeries;  as  is  Lutherius,  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  pretended 
Charter  of  680,  appointing  Aldhelm,  Abbot  of  the  Irish  Monastery  of  Malmesbury,  in  Dugdale’s 
Monasticon,  t.  1,  page  50.  Gervas  says,  in  bis  Chronicle,  that  tbe  Monks  of  Canterbury  pro- 
duced many  Charters  in  support  of  their  pretensions,  which  were  suspicious  and  interpolated  : (1) 
and  it  is  very  observable  that,  although  tbe  date  of  the  Incarnation  is  found  in  some  Epistles  of 
Pope  Gregory  tbe  Great,  who  sent  S.  Augustin  into  England  in  597, — yet,  not  one  of  the  Letters 
written  by  him  to  S.  Augustin,  and  preserved  by  Bede,  nor  any  one  of  tbe  Letters  of  his  suc- 
cessors, throughout  tbe  whole  course  of  a century  after,  has  the  date  of  the  Christian  arm 
annexed  to  it,  down  to  the  first  year  of  the  Sth  century, — a fact  which  supplies  abundant  reason 
for  suspecting  that  the  date  of  the  Incarnation  in  his  Epistles  was  inserted  after  his  death. 

In  determining  the  ages  of  MSS.  tbe  reasoning  must  be  clear,  the  premises  certain, 
the  deductions  logical.  But  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  ages  of  very  aucient  MSS. 
by  the  writing  alone , whatever  may  be  alledged  to  the  contrary, (2)  i*  incalculably  great.  Those 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  Calligraphy  which  determine  the  ages  of  MSS.  that  have  been  written 
since  the  8th  century,  do  not  so  clearly  or  so  frequently  occur  in  MSS.  which  precede  that  age  ; 
and  it  is  only  when  some  other  additional  and  extrinsic  evidence  contributes  with  the  writing, 
to  incline  the  balance,  that  we  are  induced  to  acquiesce:  nor  can  an  inquisitive  mind  be  con- 
tented, without  that  evidence  coming  in  aid  of  the  intrinsic  peculiarities,  to  rest  satisfied  with  ibe 
decision  even  of  a Montfaucon. 

The  Italians,  for  instance,  pretend  that  the  Vercdli  MS.  copy  of  the  Gospels  was  written 
by  S.  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  that  See,  in  the  4th  ceutury ; and  they  can  prove  historically 
that  that  opinion  prevailed  in  tbe  9th  age,  and  all  the  learued  agree  that  the  writing  is  at  least 


(t)  Ad  win.  1181.— Mooarlios  Ctroobii  Augustincnsis,  prodnxisse  mult  as  Chart  as  suspectas  et  rasas/’  Such 
is  the  copy  ofWithred’s  original  Charter,  in  this  Library,  which  it  published  in  Smith's  Appendix  to  Bede  from 
the  MS.  A m ii.  in  the  British  Museum.  Such  is  Pope  Boniface  IVik’s  Letter  to  King  vEtheibert,  in 
favour  of  regular  Monks,  published  by  Spelman,  p HO,  with  the  date  “ a«u*o  Iacamationis  Scsctntesimo  quarto 
u deemo."  which  Spelman  takes  for  genuine.—**  Ego  genuinam  cxistimo,  dec.  p 131/*  Bede  states  that  £thel- 
bert  died.  “ Feb  XI,  613."— I.  2,  r.5. — The  Christian  srra  is  twice  mentioned  by  S.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
died  in  SSI.  But  Le  Cointr,  and  others,  deem  these  dates  subsequent  interpolations. 

(2)  Casley  says  that  **  he  can  judge  of  the  age  of  a MS.  as  well  as  of  the  age  of  a man/'— Preface  to  bu 
Catalogue  of  the  King’s  library. 
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m old  as  the  7th  century.  (1)  But  three  centuries  remain  yet  to  be  accounted  for  before  we 
can  come  to  the  days  of  S.  Eusebius,  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  demonstration  can  be  founded 
on  the  writing  alone,  since  similar  writing  is  found  in  most  MSS.  of  the  three  centuries  in  ques- 
tion. The  Italians  are  therefore  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  extrinsic  evidence,  and  they  find, 
or  think  they  find  it,  in  collating  the  text  with  that  of  other  copies  of  the  5th,  6tb,  and  7th  ages; 
all  of  which  are  found  to  differ  from  the  Vercelli  MS.  in  the  sixth  verse  of  the  3d  chapter  of 
S.  John.  The  reading  of  the  Vercelli  copy  is — " Quod  naturn  est  de  Came  caro  est,  quia  de 
u Carne  natum  est;  et  quod  natum  est  de  spiritu  Spiritus  est,  qttia  Deus  Spirit**  est,  et  es 
* Deo  natus  est."  (2)  The  words  that  are  here  given  in  italics,  have  disappeared  from  all  copies 
of  a date  subsequent  to  the  4th  century ; therefore,  say  the  Italian  Antiquaries,  this  MS.  is  at  least 
of  the  4tb. — Whether  this  argument  be  logical  or  not,  the  Reader  will  judge.  Our  object  here 
is  only  to  shew  that  the  writing  alone  is  not  always  sufficient  evidence  of  the  age  of  a very  ancient 
MS.  and  that,  most  probably,  if  we  had  not  the  data  alledged  above  from  the  original  Charter 
of  King  Withred,  in  this  Library,  its  age  could  never  be  ascertained  by  ils  characters  alone. 

With  respect  to  the  date  of  that  Charter,  most  undoubtedly  it  can  only  belong  to  the  year 
697,  or  to  712; — for  Bede  expressly  states  that  Withred  was  King  of  Kent  34}  years,  from  687, 
and  that  Berichtwald,  who  subscribed  that  Charter,  was  the  first  English  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  appointed  in  6<X>:(3)  consequently  the  Charter  in  question  must  have  been  written 
in  the  interval  between  69O  and  721},  and  also  in  the  course  of  some  year  of  our  common  am 
corresponding  with  the  xtli  Indiction.  Now  the  Indiction  is  a period  of  fifteen  years,  introduced 
by  Constantine  in  312,  and  twenty-five  such  periods,  counted  from  312,  end  in  687; 
the  26th  ends  in  702,  and  the  27th  in  717.  We  cannot  add  a 28th  Indiction,  because  that 
would  carry  us  down  to  732,  when  Withred  was  no  more.  The  year  of  the  Indiction  in  question, 
must  therefore  be  found  either  in  the  26th  or  27th  period  of  fifteen  years,  counting  from  the  year 


(I)  The  proofs  are  produced  by  Branching  in  his  Vindicier,  p.  SC8— 379,  and  by  John  Andrew  Incus,  in  his 
edition  of  this  fine  MS.  printed  at  Milan,  in  1748,  Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  in  favour  of  its 
great  antiquity,  is,  that  it  is  not  S.  Jerome's  version,  bat  the  ancient  Italic,  which  went  into  disuse  when 
St.  Jerome's  appeared  in  the  6th  century. 

(1)  No  doubt  the  copies  of  Italy  and  of  Africa,  which  are  quoted  by  Tertullian  in  the  id  century  (De  carne 
Christi,  c.  18),  and  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  anno.  266,  give  the  above  verse  as  it  is  in  the  Vercelli  MS. 
and  S.  Ambrose  reproaches  the  Aria  ns.  in  his  book  De  Spiritu  Samcio , with  having  erased  the  words  Qamuoai 
Dene  Spiriiu*  eat,"  But  these  fact*  do  not  justify  the  inference,  that  the  Vercelli  MS.  is  of  the  4th  century. 

(S)  Bed.  I.  4,  c.  27,  and  I.  S,  c.  23.  , 

b 
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31* — that  is,  either  in  the  year  697  or  718,  —and  tbi«  Charter,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe, 
was  written  in  one  or  the  other  of  lltcie  years. 

All  these  circumstances  put  together,  sufficiently  shew  how  cautious  we  must  be  in 
assigning  dates ; and  will  sufficiently  justify  me  in  declining,  on  some  occasions,  the  task  of 
minute  discussions,  ou  a subject  so  liable  to  misrepresentation.-  But  he  who  is  too  fastidious, 
may  also  be  unjust;  and,  at  all  events,  though  we  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  ages  of  MSS. 
the  learned  agree  that  to  ascertain  the  genuine  works  of  any  author,  suppose  of  a Coe  man,  or  a 
Maolmura,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  we  should  produce  his  poems  in  bis  own  band. 
Two  of  Coeman's  have  been  published,  for  tbe  first  time,  in  the  Renun  Hibemiamm  Scriptvra, 
from  five  different  copies,  with  tbe  various  readings  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  page.  Will  any 
one  reject  these  Poems  as  spurious,  because  the  editor  declares  that  the  oldest  of  the  above 
copies  b subsequent  by  200  years  to  the  time  when  Coeman  lived  1 (l)  Who  can  produce  a 
copy  of  the  Iliad  that  comes  within  2000  years  of  the  age  of  Iiomerl  Shall  we  reject  tbe 
Pentateuch,  because  there  is  a chasm  of  500  years  between  Moses  and  the  time  when  be 
is  first  mentioned  in  Profane  bistory  t There  is  not  a copy  of  tbe  Gospels  extant  as  old 
as  tbe  days  of  S.  Jeroin ; (2)  nor  is  there  at  this  moment,  nor  has  there  within  the  last  5 or 
600  yean,  been  a single  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  that  great  man,  produced  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  Shall  we  say  that  the  Survey  of  the  Forfeited  Lands  in  Ireland,  which  was  executed 
by  Lord  Essex's  order,  according  to  tbe  admeasurement  of  the  Downe  Survey,  and  for  which  it 
appears,  from  an  original  document  under  the  sign  manual  of  Charles  II.  now  in  this  Collection, 
that  the  Government  paid  him  the  sum  of  500/.  it  not  satisfactory  evidence,  because  the 
original  Survey  of  Sir  William  Petty,  on  which  it  is  founded,  can  no  longer  be  produced  I 
Can  we  be  justified  in  rejecting  Cennfaelad’s  collection  of  tbe  Brehon  Laws  of  King  Corrnac, 
called  the  Blai,  because  King  Comae’s  manner  of  writing  in  Ogham  is  unknown,  or  because 
not  one  specimen  of  Cenfadad’s  writing  is  now  known  to  exist  in  the  world,  or  because  some 


(I)  Reram  Hiberuicaram,  vol.  1.  Index,  word  Corman. 

(1)  Pete  Simon  has  been  accused  of  endeavouring  lo  and  ermine  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
denying  that  tbe  originals  existed  in  the  3d  century.— See  Seutimens  des  Theologiens  d'Hollande  snr  I’ Hist. 
Crit.  Let.  13.  Defense  de  scs  sentimens,  Let.  12.  Bat  his  Rtponst  a Ic  Dtfaut,  Sec.  is  unanswerable.  The 
originals  were  not  produced,  when  railed  for,  in  tbe  3d  century,  and  were  never  seen  since ; and  what  then? 
We  do  not,  because  tbe  originals  cannot  be  produced,  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  do 
not  reject  the  Iliad,  or  the  Odyssey,  or  any  of  those  classic  authors,  of  whose  works  not  one  MS.  copy  can  be 
found,  that  comes  within  1000  yean  of  their  time. 
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words  are  occasionally  inserted  in  Cenfaelad's  exposition,  which  King  Corantc,  who  was  a Pagan, 
could  never  have  used  1 We  do  not  ascribe  the  Pentateuch  to  any  other  than  to  Moses,  though 
bis  own  death  and  burial  be  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  with  the  addition 
that  “ there  ante  not  a Prophet  nare  n Itrotl  like  unto  Motet,”  and  with  some  other  additions 
of  facts,  and  names  of  places  also,  which  in  the  days  of  Moses  were  utterly  unknown.  (1) 
These  passages  are  thirty  and  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  explanatory  additions 
were  inserted  by  subsequent  transcribers,  by  Joshua  or  Ezrab,  without  any  disparagement  to 
the  teat;  and  these  are  admitted  as  good  answers,  even  in  a strict  historical  point  of  view,  by 
ah  the  world ; and  what  must  historically  be  admitted  in  one  instance,  must  be  equally  admitted 
■n  another.  To  illustrate  this  further,  if,  with  the  exception  of  such  explanations  as  are  made 
by  Cenfaelad,  the  Blai,  or  collection  uf  Brehon  Laws,  should  betray  no  evidence  of  an  age 
subquent  to  that  of  Cormac,  we  cannot  be  justified  in  referring  those  l-aws  to  any  other  author, 
against  the  universal  belief  of  a whole  nation,  and  the  evidence  of  all  ancient  and  modern 
writers  and  annalists,  who  were  convcrsaut  with  the  subject,  and  acquainted,  as  Cenfaelad 
was,  with  the  language,  manners,  traditions,  and  opinions  of  bis  country,  and  of  his 
time.  Had  these  Laws  been  of  a later  period,  the  writer  of  them  would  have  availed 
himself  of  the  subsequent  improvements  in  legislation,  which  were  introduced  either  by  the 
Danes  or  the  Normans ; but  it  will  be  found  that  not  a vestige  of  Danish  or  Norman  language, 
manners,  or  laws  is  discerns  hie  here:  that  there  is  no  phrase,  no  word,  no  mode  of  ex- 
pression that  is  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Cenfaelad ; that  all  those  which  refer  to  improvements 
in  the  Irish  Laws,  introduced  by  Christianity,  are  Cenfaelad's  own ; and  that,  being  abundantly 
accounted  for  by  referring  them  to  him,  we  are  not  justified  in  wantoaly  referring  them  to 
any  subsequent  period  of  time. 

Upon  this  principle  it  has  been  successfully  argued,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned,  that  a 
copy  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles,  iu  Greek  and  Latin,  No.  107,  in  the  Royal  Library  of  France,  was 
written  before  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  ; because  in  enumerating  the  books  of  the  Old  and 

(1)  Histoirc  Critique  du  Virus  Test.  1. 1.  c.  S.  Rotterdam,  1685.  Id  Genesis,  chap,  xii.  verse  d,  we  are 
informed,  in  a parenthesis,  that  when  the  thing*  related  there  happened,  the  Caaaanxtei  meet  in  the  land.  This 
supposes  that  they  were  not  in  Palestine  when  the  author  of  Geneais  wrote.  Now  they  were  not  expelled  until 
long  niter  the  death  of  Moses.  Again,  in  chap.  xxxvL  verse  31,  the  Kings  of  Edem  are  enumerated  thus:— 
“ These  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there  eeigted  say  long  teer  the  Children  of  ItratE” 
Similar  objections  may  be  urged  from  Gencma  xi.  13,  E sodas  xvi.  35,  Sic. 
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New  Testament  received  in  the  canon  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  counts  as  sacred,  certain  books 
which  were  rejected  from  that  canon  by  the  Council  of  Rome,  in  494, — for  instance,  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Revelation  of  Peter — books  which  no  writer  has  added  to 
the  canon  since  the  days  of  Gelasius.  (1)  This  MS.  must  have  been  written  before  these  books 
were  discovered  to  be  forged.  Just  so  it  will  be  found  that  the  Laws  collected  by  Cenfaelad 
must  have  been  compiled  before  the  religion  of  the  Druids  was  utterly  abolished  in  the  6th 
century ; since  no  Irish  Legislator  would  have  thought  of  enacting  Laws  against  them  after 

the  complete  destruction  of  their  worship,  anti  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Ireland. 

The  same  cautious  mode  of  proceeding  which  forbids  our  taking  dates  upon  trust,  enables 
us  to  avoid  errors,  into  which  former  possessors  of  some  Manuscripts  in  this  Collection,  have 
fallen  in  determining  their  times.  In  a MS.  Preface  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Charters,  formerly  the 
property  of  Mr.  Astle,  we  arc  informed  that  the  second  document  is  the  “ Concilium  a pud 
11  tiaccancclde,  de  Statu  Ecclesiarum  vel  Monasteriorum  infra  Cantiam,  Anno  Chr.  716,  Indict. 
“ 13.”  And  we  are  further  informed  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  Spelmao  or  Wilkins. 

And  yet  in  tile  first  edition  of  Spelman's  Councils,  vol.  I.  p.  189,  *»  copy  of  this  very  docu- 

ment is  given,  and  referred  properly,  not  to  the  year  716*  but  to  the  year  694.  It  is  also  giveo, 
but  from  corrupt  copies,  by  Wilkins,  in  his  Councils,  t.  1,  p.  56,  57»  where  it  is  erroneously 
dated  692.  This  confusion  of  dates  undermines  the  very  foundations  of  history. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  original  is  not  dated ; and  that  having  been  signed  by  King  Withred 


(1)  This  is  the  oldest  MS.  extant  that  five*  the  number  of  wwj  in  the  sacred  books:  “ C<wm,  t.  1500,  1 

“ Ac.  &c.-—Johannu  Rerelatio,  e.  1200 — Actus  Apottolorum,  c.  2GOO — Ilamaiue  Epi*toU 1,  c.  HiO— Actus  Pauli , 

“ c.  4500 — Here  lot  to  Petri,  r.  270.—  Pastori*,  v.  4000."  It  b clear  from  this,  that  the  verses  or  divisions  of 
those  ages  differed  materially  from  onrs.  The  French  Benedictine  authors  of  the  Nouveau  Traitr  de  Diplo- 
matique, inform  us,  t-  3,  p.  144,  and  again  414,  that  this  valuable  MS.  formed  a part  of  the  Bible,  railed 
Hem's,  which  is  now  preserved  at  Cambridge,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  known. 

There  is  another  MS.  copy  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in  Greek  and  Ditin,  in  the  Library  of  S.  Germain 
des  Pres,  which  is  described  by  Monlfaucon,  l’alxographu,  p.  218,  as  written  about  the  same  time  with  the 
preceding  This  Mb.  also  gives  a Canon,  intitlcd — “ Errsus  Scripturarum , Ac.  Genesis  4500,  Ac.  Ac.  Earn- 
“ s^elia,  iiii.  Matlheum,  v.  2000.  Joannes,  r.  2000,  Marcus,  r.  1000.  Lucam , r.  2000.  Epistolas  Pauli."  Ac. 

In  this  MS.  S.  Paul’s  Epistles  arc  not  divided  into  chapters.  Zarcagni  shews  that  they  were  first  so  divided 
in  395.  See  his  edition  of  Euthalius.  Collectanea,  4 to.  Ronur,  I GO*. 

In  enumerating  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  all  those  of  our  Canon  arc  mentioned  in  this  MS.  excepting 
Nekemias  and  Paralipomena.  All  onrs  of  the  New  Testament  are  included,  excepting  S.  Paul’s  epistles  to  the 
Philippians,  Thessalonians,  and  Hebrews.  The  various  books  do  not  follow  in  the  order  observed  in  all  MSS. 
since  the  5th  century  ; and  the  4th  of  Maccabees  is  inserted  as  canonical.  Thcae  circumstances  indicate  great 
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tint,  and  then  by  the  Archbishop  and  Clergy  who  were  present  at  Baccanctlde,  in  6p4(  it  was 
afterwards  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Council  of  Clotxshoe,  in  7l6>  and  was  confirmed  in 
that  Council,  and  endorsed,  and  then  the  Endorsement  only  was  dated  “ Anno  primo  regni 
•'  Regis  Aetbelbaldi  Merciorum,"  &c.  Spelman  collated  five  ancient  copies  of  it— the  most  ancient  of 
which  had  no  date  annexed,  and  much  less  the  date  of  the  Incarnation,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
first  edition  of  bis  Councils,  p.  191.  Wilkins,  who  published  the  second  edition,  refers  the 
Council  of  Bacanccld  (from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  48,)  to  the  year  of  Christ  692,  and  gives 
the  Acts  mutilated,  from  a Cotton  MS.  in  Saxon:  whereas  the  original  is  in  Latin.  (1)  He 


antiquity.  When  Montfaucon  composed  his  Paheograpbv,  he  knew  no  Greek  copy  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  so 
ancient  as  the  Colbert  fragment  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Royal  Library  of  France,  No.  $084.  Palaeography, 
p.  187.  It  is  written  in  the  style  of  Origen's  Hcxapla,  as  described,  ib.  p.  $9.  The  Hebrew  words  which 
have  not  been  translated  by  the  Seventy,  are  marked  with  Asterisks,  thus  *,  as  in  Origen's  Work. — 
Those  words  that  are  used  by  the  Seventy,  and  are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  are  marked  by  Obelisks,  thus  t.  The 
Duplex  punctual  indicates  where  omissions  or  additions  to  the  text  begin  and  end.  Other  marks  designate 
words  borrowed  from  the  versions  of  Symmacus  and  Aquila.  Grabe,  in  bis  Prolegomena,  and  Mills,  in  his 
Preface,  as  well  as  Montfaucon,  Paheogr.  p.  186.  agree  that  the  celebrated  Leyden  fragment  formed  a part  of 
this.— See  Mills’s  elegant  edition  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Alexandrian  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Otlio,  B.  vi.  which  Casley  says  is  older,  exhibit  the  rounded 
letter  m,  which  is  very  unusual  in  MSS.  older  than  the  9th  century.— Palieographia,  p.  171. 

Hirsel  pretends  that  the  Zuric  Psalter  is  older  than  the  Alexandrian  MS. — See  his  De  Antiquisstmo  Turi- 
ceusis  Bibliotheca'  Gnrco  Psalmonim  Libra,  Epistola. — Turiei,  1748,  p 9. 

Montfaucuo  counts,  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  in  Europe,  a copy  of  S.  Paul’s  Epistles  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  was  collated  with  that  written  in  $09,  by  the  Martyr  S.  Pamphilos.— Bibliotheca  Cosliniana, 
p.  251,  and  262.  The  Cwsarean  Library  founded  by  Pamphilui,  contained  $0,000  Manuscripts,  almost  all  the 
works  of  the  Ancients,  as  stated  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  saw  it  before  it*  destruction  in  the  7th  century. 

The  oldest  Latin  MSS.  extant  are  the  Medicean  and  Vatican  Vtrgils,  the  Vatican  Terence,  and  the  Prudent  in* 
in  the  French  Library,  No.  8084,  which  is  coeval  with  its  author,  of  the  4th  century,  as  in  MabiUon’s  Supple- 
ment, c $,  p 8.  The  Concordance  of  Fulda  Library  was  corrected  by  Victor  of  Capua  in  546. 

In  enumerating  the  most  ancient  MSS.  yet  extant,  we  must  not  omit  the  celebrated  Latin  Psalter  of  S.  Ger- 
main dcs  Prc*,  No.  661,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  property  of  S.  German,  who  died  $8th  May,  576. 
This  MS.  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Europe,  by  Mabillon,  and  in  the  Nouveau  T.  de  Diplom. 
t.  S,  p.  16$.  Neither  ought  we  to  omit  the  fragments  of  8.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark  of  the  6th  century,  in  the 
same  Library,  No.  663,  described,  ibid.  p.  4$  and  99,  or  the  Cassiodoras  of  Verona,  published  by  Maffci, 
at  Florence,  1720,  and  reprinted  in  London  and  Amsterdam ; or  the  old  Italic  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  the  Monastery  of  Corby,  described  ibid,  p.  92,  9$ ; or  the  8.  Cyprian  of  the  5th  century,  in  the 
same  Library,  No.  186,  ibid,  p.  55. 

With  red’s  Charter  of  697,  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Bacxanctld  of  694,  thirty  chapters  of  the  8tb,  9th 
and  10th  centuries,  the  Register  of  Hyde  Abbey  of  1020,  and  tire  Psedtcr  called  King  Alfred’s,  which  was 
written  at  the  time  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  arc  the  oldest  MSS.  at  Stowe. 

(1)  Wilkins  Concilia,  1. 1.  p.  66. 

The  following  Charters  in  Spelman  arc  undoubtedly  spurious : 

Carta  Regis  /Ethel  berti,  A.  D.  005,  p.  118 

Secunda  Carta  cjusdrm  cod  cm  antio,  p.  119. 

Tertia  cjnsdem  Anno  D.  610,  p.  120. 

Bulla  S.  Angnstini,  with  seals  pendant,  p.  Hi. 

Pope  Boniface's  Grant  to  .Ethelbert,  p.  1$0,  of  which  Spelman  says,  u Eg«  genumam  cxisttmo,  ' p.  1$1. 
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then  proceeds  to  give  si  more  perfect  copy  from  a MS.  in  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  A. 
p.  88,  which  begins  “ Anno  Dominica  Incarnationie  694,”  and  consequently  must  be  spurions, 
not  ooly  on  account  of  the  date,  but  also  because  it  differs  from  the  original. 

Too  much  diligence  can  hardly  be  used  in  deciding  the  ages  of  Charters ; and  therefore 
your  Lordship  will  permit  me  to  add  a few  circumstances  relative  to  this  second  Charter  of 
Withrrd'e  in  yonr  Collection.  Spelman  and  Stillingfleet,  who  appear  to  have  seen  only  copies  of 
this  very  valuable  document,  relating  to  the  Liberties  of  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana,  maintain  that 
there  is  no  Anglo-Saxon  Charter  older  than  it,  any  where  to  be  found  ; and  both  date  it  694. 
Hicks,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  there  are  three  others  older,  namely,  Ethcbrd'e,  St  bin  1, 
and  Hlothaire't.(\)  There  is  no  friend  to  Letters  who  would  not  rejoice  if  these  assertions 
could  be  satisfactorily  substantiated.  But  of  Ethelred’s  Charter  he  quotes  only  a copy,  from  the 
Textus  Roff'ensU , of  which  a very  valuable  fac-rimile  Apograph  shall  be  described  in  its  proper 
place  in  this  Collection.  As  to  the  original,  it  is  no  where  to  be  found ; therefore,  even  though 
we  should  admit  the  copy  to  be  genuine,  yet,  since  the  original  lias  disappeared,  we  are  justified 
in  maintaining  that  the  two  first  Charters  of  King  Withrcd,  in  the  Stowe  Collection,  arc 
older  than  it.  With  respect  to  King  Sebbi,  the  Charter  ascribed  to  him  is  quoted  only  from 
the  noted  Collection  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Augustus  ii.  which  is  now  known  to  roosist 
chiefly  of  interpolated  Charters  that  have  been  forged  in  the  I Oth,  11th,  and  1 2th  centuries. 
Besides,  .Sebbi  reigned  30  years,  according  to  Bede,  from  665  to  694,  (2)  and  the  Charter  as- 
cribed to  him  is  not  dated,  nor  is  there  a shadow  of  reason  for  ascribiog  it  to  any  one  year  of 
his  reign  rather  than  to  the  last,  or  694.— As  to  lllotbaire's  Charter,  Hicks’s  embarrassment 
respecting  its  date,  compells  us  to  hesitate  before  we  can  give  our  assent  to  its  originality, 
though  he  gives  a specimen  of  the  writing. — He  says,  at  page  79,  that  it  is  dated  mnue  Aprilio, 
mb  die  4 Hal.  Afaiat;  and  yet  at  page  67  he  says  that  it  was  executed  without  a date;  but  that 
in  the  X Scriptorn,  Col.  2207,  H is  dated  679.  Again,  in  bis  Grammatica  Anglosaxonica, 
page  146,  be  refers  it  to  692, — adding,  that  another  Charter,  ascribed  to  Osher,  King  of  the 
HmccU,  belongs  to  the  same  year,  and  he  repeats  the  same  date  of  69 2 at  page  1 69. 

These  references  to  Hicks  are  made  with  diligent  attention.  The  facts  are  represented  tairiy, 


(1)  See  Hicks's  Diwertatio  Epiitolam,  page  79. 

(2)  Bede,  L 3,  c.  30  ; and  again,  I.  4,  c.  11. 
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anti  surely  no  foots  can  more  strongly  illustrate  tbe  inestimable  value  of  those  Collections,  in 
which  such  originals  are  preserved. 

' > 

In  the  “ Ecidntue  Etxluue  Christi  Cantwria,"  published  from  the  MS.  intiUcd  Thorn,  in 
Corpus  Cbristi  College  Cambridge,  by  Sir  R.  Twysden,(l)  tbe  Council  of  Bocamctld  is  referred 
to  694;  and  an  extract  is  given  from  Withred’s  Charter,  which  is  nearly  correct.  Yet  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  Somner's  Canterbury,  p.  36,  where  a list  is  given  of  all 
the  Charters  preserved  in  that  Collection  when  he  wrote;  (*)  neither  is  it  mentioned  in  the 
Monaaticon,  1.1,  p.ip, — a dear  proof  tint  it  was  removed  from  Canterbury  before  Dugdale's 
time.  These  very  material  errors,  affecting  the  credibility  of  ancient  Documents,  (3)  could 
never  be  rectified  without  tbe  aid  of  the  MSS.  described  in  this  Catalogue. 

From  these  examples,  and  others  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently evident,  that  the  Country  must  ever  be  indebted  to  those  in  this  powerful  Empire, 
whose  munificence  is  exerted  in  tbe  preservation  of  the  ancient  Records,  and  Manuscript 
evidences  of  their  natioual  History,  who  take  care  that  the  ages  of  those  Records  may  be  foirfy 
stated,  and  that  the  genuine  may  be  separated  from  the  false. 

As  this  subject  is  interesting,  I make  no  apology  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  it : it  is  one 
which,  to  do  it  justice,  would  require  much  greater  space  than  could  here  be  spared  for  its 
discussion.  By  tbe  rules  which  I have  laid  down,  and  tbe  principles  which  I have  endeavoured 
to  abide  by,  as  stated  in  this  Preface,  I have  taken  upon  myself  to  estimate  the  value,  and,  in 
many  instances,  to  decide  upon  tbe  antiquity  of  the  MSS.  entrusted  to  my  charge.  Whether 
I have  succeeded,  I leave  to  others,  particularly  to  those  who,  with  me,  have  wasted  tbe  mid- 
night oil,  and  have  laboured  throughout  the  noon  of  day,  for  tbe  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 
sources,  and  indicating  the  means  of  elucidating  the  History  of  my  Country,  to  decide. 

Irish  scholars  may  think  I might  have  ascribed  to  some  of  tbe  Irish  MSS.  higher  antiquity 


(1)  Hist.  Angl.  Scriptores  x.  p.  2307-8. 

(1)  Somner’s  Antiq.  of  Canterbury,  folio,  Loud.  170S,  Appendix,  p.  *6.  Neither  is  it  mentioned  by  Battely 
in  his  Canhmria  Sam,  to  which  he  adds  an  “ Appendix  containing  Records  and  Instrument*." 

(S)  I question  the  originality  of  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ticyford,  as  published  by  Wilkins ; and  think  that 
the  date  688  is  added  from  Bede,  1.  4,  c.  28. 
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than  the  13th  century.  Mr.  Coley  mentions  an  Irish  Psalter  in  the  Cotton  Library,  which  is 
now  nine  humlretl  years  old  (Catalogue,  p.  347)  i and  I have,  in  my  first  volume  of  the  Rnvm 
Hibrmiatrum  Srriptorei,  given  specimens  of  others,  which'  are  above  a thousand  years  old : but 
the  oldest  Irish  MS.  of  this  Collection  is  the  I jr abhor  Gabhaltae,  Press  I.  No.  1,  w hich  agrees 
exactly,  in  the  form  of  its  characters,  with  the  Irish  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  Harleiau; 
the  date  of  which  has  been  fully  ascertained  in  the  Renun  Uibenticarum  Script  ores,  to  be  1138, 
and  with  the  President  de  Robien’s  Irish  MS.  of  the  13th  century,  described  in  the  same  work : 
I have  therefore  judged  it  to  be  of  the  same  age.  What  I have  wanted  in  talent,  I have  endea- 
voured to  supply  by  industry  and  honesty.  By  these  qualities,  most  of  all,  can  the  compiler 
of  a Catalogue  of  Historical  evidences  inlitie  himself  to  the  confidence  of  the  Public,  as  well 
as  to  the  approbation  of  the  Learned ; and  it  is  by  them,  chiefly,  that  I can  most  satisfactorily 
to  myself  execute  the  task  which  your  Lordship  Isas  imposed  upon  me. 


I have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  every  sentiment  of  the  most  grateful  Regard, 

Your  Lordship's  obedient,  humble  Servant, 


Stowe  Library,  lit  Nov.  1817- 


CHARLES  O’CONOR. 
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No.  I. 

“ Mores  et  Indumenta  Plasarum ."—folio. 

The  written  leaves  are  60,  preceded  and  followed  by  one  leaf  of  blank  Parchment.  They 
are  of  paper  of  the  consistency  of  Pasteboard. — The  cover  is  of  strong  Pasteboard  cloathed 
with  Leather. — On  the  outside,  and  inlaid  in  this  cover,  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end,  are  five  oval  Portraits  of  Persian  Princes  and  Princesses,  neatly  executed  by  Persian 
Artists,  and  protected  with  glass.  Along  the  margins  arc  Arabic  Inscriptions  in  gold  letters, 
which  arc  carefully  divided  off  into  fourteen  compartments,  on  each  side  of  the  book,  being 
twenty-eight  in  all;  whilst  the  Portraits  arc  only  five  on  each  side,  or  ten  in  all.  The  inter- 
mediate spaces  between  these  Portraits,  and  round  the  cover,  arc  highly  ornamented  with  foliage 
and  flowers,  in  gold,  in  green,  red,  black,  and  other  colours,  on  a dark  yellow  ground ; and  the 
inside  cover,  both  at  the  beginning  and  end,  represents  a Nobleman  presenting  a Rose  to  a Lady, 
behind  whom  is  a Cupid  armed  with  his  bow  and  quiver,  she  bolding  in  her  right  band  the  stem 
of  a flower,  which  grows  from  a flower  pot,  and  patting  her  lap  dog  with  her  left.  The  figures 
of  both  so  well  accord,  in  both  instances,  as  to  shew  clearly  that  they  are  Portraits  of  the  same 
persons. 

The  intermediate  leaves  contain  curious  Drawings  of  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Persian 
court,  evidently  Portraits,  and  of  several  of  the  sports  of  Persia,  animals,  palaces,  villas,  enter- 
tainments, taken  on  the  places  to  which  they  refer,  and  all  described  in  Arabic  language  and 
characters,  on  the  back  of  each  drawing.  By  Arabic  is  meant  that  dialect  of  the  Arabic,  which 
is  spoken  in  Persia. 

The  original  Drawings  are  ten  Miniatures  on  the  outside  cover,  two  Portraits  on  each  of  the 
inside,  and  sixty-two  on  the  leaves.* 


* This  collection  of  Oriental  MSS.  has  been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  learned  Mr.  NicoJI,  Under- 
librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  who  has,  with  great  kindness,  examined  them,  and  lent  his  valnablc  aid  to  ascertain 
the  accuracy  of  their  titles,  by  literal  translations,  which  ar'  'iven  in  this  Catalogue,  wherever  his  Version 
differs  from  the  Notices  collected  out  of  Mr.  Astlc’s  Notes. 

B 
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“ Diploma  Imperiale,  sive  Privilegium  concessum  certo  cuidam  Maho- 
“ meto.  Iraperator  Mustapha  in  niandatis  dat  Prafecto  Provinci® 
“ Temiswar,  ut  liberam  pnefato  penuittat  possessionem  Commend®  seu 
“ Comitatus,  quo  fruitus  fuerat  autea  ejus  Pater,  reditus  2007  Aspro- 
“ rum.—  Datum  Constantinopoli.  Non  adcst  nota  temporis.” 

Such  is  the  title  pasted  to  a Turkish  Firman,  on  a Roll  of  Vellum,  finely  illuminated  and 
flourished  in  Gold.  The  Title  here  given  is  a translation  io  an  Italian  hand. 

No.  in,  iv,  & v. 

“ Three  Tartar  Rolls.” 

A Note  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand,  which  is  inclosed  in  these  Rolls,  states  that  they  were  found  m 
the  Temple  at  Dalamcotta,  in  the  mountains  which  separate  India  from  Bantam,  Northward  of 
Bengal,  when  that  place  surrendered  to  Captain  Jones  in  1771.  The  Characters,  and  two 
Drawings  ou  one  of  them,  are  valuable  as  specimens  of  the  manner  and  materials  for  writing  in  a 
country  of  wrhicb  we  know  so  little. 

Two  of  these  Rolls  are  of  paper,  one  of  white  paper,  the  oilier  of  blue,  both  of  as  thick  a 
consistency,  as  two  or  three  of  our  common  sheets  of  paper  if  glued  tngelher  into  one.  The 
letters  of  the  blue  roll  arc  in  gold  ink,  the  others  in  common  black  ink ; they  arc  neatly  written, 
well  formed,  and  separated  in  both,  especially  those  in  gold  ink,  which  arc  very  distinct. 
The  words  are  separated  by  wider  spaces  than  the  letters,  the  latter  arc  nut  united  by  ligatures, 
but  are  known  to  belong  to  one  word  by  equidistance  ami  contiguity,  as  in  ancieul  Charters. 

The  third  roll  is  on  paper  of  a much  finer  texture  than  the  other  two,  resembling  the  finest 
vellum,  and  is  adorned  at  both  extremities,  with  two  Portraits  of  one  and  the  same  Princess,  or 
Queen.  This  figure  sits  on  a carpet,  cross-legged,  crowned,  and  adorned  with  a profusion  of 
necklaces,  pearls,  Ac.  A circle  surrounds  her  head,  to  the  periphery  of  which  lines  are  drawn 
representing  rays  of  light,  or  a glory.  The  two  first  rolls  arc  written  on  both  sides,  the  third 
only  on  one.  All  are  fairly  executed,  the  writing  is  even  and  uniform,  and  the  lines  are  at  equal 
distances. 

These  cannot  be  the  productions  of  the  Northern  European  Tartars,  but  of  the  Independent 
Tartars  of  Northern  Asia,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  whose  literary  tame  is  diffused 
throughout  the  East.* 


* See  the  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Catalogue. 
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“ Alphabets  of  the  Oriental  Nations.” 

These  are  three  Numbers,  stitched  together  in  the  shape  of  a thin  4to;  and  giving  the  figures, 
names,  order,  and  power  of  a great  number  of  Oriental  Alphabets,  with  titles  prefixed  to  each 
series,  in  French  and  Italian. — Some  of  these  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Astle,  and  some  may 
be  seen  in  the  Table  of  Alphabets  published  by  Dr.  Bernard,  but  a great  majority  have  never 
been  printed.  Several  of  them  are  Tulumanic  ;—all  deserve  the  attention  of  the  orientalist. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  best  collection  of  Asiatic  Characters  extant.  The  various  scries  amount  to 
45 — the  pages  are  48. 

The  first  Number  contains 

Ditto  of  the  Spanish  Jews, 

The  Samaritan. 

Another  Samaritan. 

The  Caldee. 

Another  Caldee. 

The  Maronite. 

Another  Caldee,  in  different  characters. 
The  most  ancient  Syriac  Capitals. 

The  Syriac  Smalt  Letters. 

The  most  ancient  Plxankian,  according  to 
Thesas  Ambrosius,  ending  p.  22. 

The  second  Number  of  this  curious  Collection  commences  at  page  23,  and  contains 

22.  Another  Phmnician,  or  Ionic  Alphabet. 

N.  B.  At  the  bottom  of  this  page  93  are  the 
Initials  “ H.  C.  D.D."  and  then  M Alex. 

Alex,  tsuini  Barrenetti  Stole  Britton," 

23.  The  ancient  Egyptian  Alphabet. 

24.  Another  ditto. 

25.  Another  ditto. 

26.  An  Indian  Alphabet  from  the  Grimani 

Library. 

27-  An  Abyssinian  Alphabet. 

28.  Another  Indian. 


29-  An  Alphabet  which  is  a key  to  the  Ara- 
besque. 

30.  The  Samaritan  Alphabet. 

31.  The  most  ancient  Armenian. 

32.  Another  Armenian. 

33.  S.  Jerom's  Dalmatian  Alphabet. 

34.  The  Syriac. 

35.  Another  ditto. 

36.  The  Giorgian. 

37.  The  Jacobite. 

38.  The  Copbt. 


1.  The  fabricated  Characters  imputed  to  the  12. 

Angel  Gabriel.  13. 

2.  The  Celestial  from  the  Constellations.  14. 

3.  The  Characters  of  the  Angels.  1 5. 

4.  The  Ancient  Hebrew.  16. 

5.  The  Traicte.  17. 

6.  Noah's.  IS. 

7-  Joshue's.  19. 

8.  Solomon's.  20. 

9.  Solomon's  second  Invention.  21. 

10.  Apollonius  Thianens's. 

1 1.  The  Cursive  of  the  German  Jews. 
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39.  The  Etruscan,  from  Tltesas  Ambrosius. 

40.  Another  ditto. 

41.  Tbe  Norman,  from  the  Abbe  Tirtieme. 

42.  Another  from  Bede. 


143.  The  Francic,  from  tbe  Abbe  Tirtieme. 
44.  The  Cursive  Arabic. 

45.  The  Arabic. 

I 4 6.  The  Turkish. 


All  these  are  very  neatly  copied,  but  of  some  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  authenticity 
or  the  age.  That  the  Phccnicians  first  communicated  letters  to  Europe  about  1500  years  before 
the  Christian  .Era,  is  now  the  opinion  in  which  the  learned  universally  agree.  That  the  Greeks 
derived  their  letters  from  them  is  shewn  by  ChiahmU , from  the  Sigaan  Inscription,  the  most 
ancient  that  Greece  can  boast  of.*  That  the  use  of  litters  was  known  to  them  before  the  Trojan 
war,  every  one  who  has  read  Homer  will  confess ; and  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Pltceni- 
cians  were  the  inventors,  is  clear  from  those  most  ancient  Samaritan  and  Phoenician  Coins,  which 
prove  the  common  origin  of  the  Alphabets  of  both,  f 

Pliny  remarks  that  Palacucdes  was  not  the  Inventor  of  the  Greek  Utters,  but  added  four  to  tlie 
sixteen  imported  from  Egypt,  and  P.Jamedes  was  not  the  imrntor  even  of  these  four.  The 
Alphabetic  Psalms  shew  that  tbe  Hebrews  had  an  alphabet  of  twenty-two  letters  before  Moses 


Ficoroni  has  indeed  published  a gem  of  Green  Jasper,  of  very  remote  antiquity,  in  which 
P&lamedcs  is  represented  pointing  at  an  alphabet ; but  the  age  of  tills  gem  is  uncertain,  and  the 
alphabet  to  which  be  points,  confessedly  resembles  the  order  of  the  Chinese.!  The  Etruscans 
had  tbe  use  of  letters  before  the  war  of  Troy.  § Biancbini  shews  that  the  origin  of  letters 
to  belongs  primeval  History,  and  is  probably  coeval  with  the  first  language  of  roan.|| 


No.  VII. 

“ Talismans.*' 

The  Rolls  thus  marked  in  Mr.  Allies  hand  resemble  the  Rolls  above-mentioned  No.  III.  both 
in  characters  and  materials.  They  are  eight  in  number,  some  iu  gold,  some  in  a solution  of 
silver,  and  some  iu  common  ink ; all  are  written  on  both  sides,  and  contain  a great  number  of 
letters  apparently  in  one  hand.  lo  several  instances  the  words  and  sentences  are  separated  ; in 
others,  whole  lines  run  on  without  any  separation  of  parts.  Richardson  says,  in  his  Preface  to 


* Chiahnll  Antiq.  A*ia|.  p.  4,  Ate  This  most  ancient  Inscription  is  lo  Jmpittr  OurUu.  It  hail  been  cor- 
ruptly published  by  Wheeler  tn<J  Spoil,  who  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

♦ Dr.  Bernard's  Alphabetical  Tablet. 

t Ficoronii  Gemma  Antiq.  Romar,  1757,  p.  81.  M Ordo  litterarnm  est  ad  pcrpendirulnm  prout  Sioenaet  Hiss 
“ dUponont-  Litter*’  autem  Gnecie  sunt,  srd  non  rnlgari  figure  omnes.” 

$ Gori  Tabula  Eugubin®  in  Musco  Etmsro,  p 54.  Plin,  xri.  4. 

jj  Biancbini  Storia  Universale.  Vo&siiu  collects  the  oldest  authorities  on  the  origin  of  letters.  De  arte  Gram. 
1. 1.  c.  to.  But  he  had  not  teen  the  Appendix  to  Montfauam'a  Pala-ograpbia,  nor  I'ourmmt'i  D sserution  in 
tbe  I Mb  voL.  of  tbe  Acad,  dcs  Inscriptions. 
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bis  Persian  Dictionary,  that  the  Persians  u>e  Talisroanic  Characters  on  papers  of  different  sorts 
very  commonly.  It  appears  from  Abulghazi,  that  the  study  of  Magic  is  common  amongst  the 
Astatic  Tartars.  At  No.  XIII.  of  this  collection  is  an  Arabic  nork  on  Talismans.  Father  Angelo 
who  went  Missioner  into  Persia  and  Arabia  in  1660,  says  that  magic  was  every  where  taught,  in 
the  schools  of  both  nations,  as  u science. 


No.  VIII. 

Two  Rolls  of  the  same  description,  but  in  Characters  somewhat  smaller. 

and  more  cursive. 

No.  IX. 

“ Fae  simile  of  an  Inscription  on  a Monument  at  Coulubshah,  engraved 
“ on  a Metal  Column  there." 

The  Characters  of  this  inscription  have  never  been  explained.  They  differ  entirely  from  the 
Arabic,  Chinese,  Tonquinese,  and  other  known  Characters,  and  seem  to  he  of  remote  Antiquity. 

We  know  that  similar  monuments  have  been  discovered  in  inanv  parts  of  Asiatic  Tartary.  De 
Glligoet  Hist,  des  Huns,  t.  2,  p.  122.  When  the  Chinese  defeated  the  Huns  in  the  first  Century  of 
our  sera,  about  A.D.  4-8,  a proud  inscription  on  a column,  erected  on  a lofty  mountain,  announced 
that  a Chinese  army  bad  advanced  7U0  miles  into  Ibe  country  of  the  Huns.*  At  a recent  period 
when  300,000  Caimucks  invaded  China  in  1 77 1 » tbe  Emperor  Kirn-long  wrote  a Narrative  of  their 
defeat,  which  was  intended  to  be  inscribed  on  a column,  and  has  been  translated  by  the  French 
Missionaries  at  Pekin.t  But  the  characters  of  all  these  differ  from  those  of  the  inscription  at 
Coutubihak , and  so  do  thoste  published  in  4to,  London,  1700,  in  a very  valuable  work,  entitled, 
‘ The  Lord's  Prayer  in  above  one  hundred  Languages,  Versions,  and  diameters;'  nor  are  they 
to  be  found  in  Chambertayues  Orutio  Dominica,  Amsterdam,  1715  ; nor  iu  the  Oratio  Dominica , 
printed  by  order  of  Buonaparte,  and  inscribed  to  Pius  VII. 

These  characters  may  he  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  but  it  is  impossible  to  affix  any  date  to 


• See  the  Knng  M*tt,  translated  by  the  P.  de  Mai  !la,  Pari*,  1777,  t.  3,  p 39?— This  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
great  Chinese  H. story  of  Scmakonan;;  and  hi*  cootinuators  of  1084.  Paper,  ink,  and  the  art  of  printing  were 
discovered  in  China  TOO  years  before  our  iEm.  Ninety-six  years  before  the  >«unc  ara  Sematsicn  published  the 
first  History  of  China.  His  la  bo  nr*  were  illustrated  by  a series  of  180  Historians.  The  substance  of  their  works 
is  still  extant,  and  the  most  considerable  of  them  are  now  deposited  in  the  King  of  France's  Library. — Gibbon, 
c.  96,  4to.  p.  576.— Dn  liable  gives  a translation  of  a Memorial  presented  to  the  Emperor  Fenti,  180  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  t.  *,  p.  4 1 *2-476. 

t Mrmoira  *ur  la  Chine,  1. 1.  p.  401-418,  Paris,  1776.  De  Goignei's  Version  of  the  Tcfcsa  King,  Paris,  1770, 
and  Freret,  in  the  Mem.  des  Ii.scr.  t.  x,  xv,  xviii,  xxxvi. 
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them.  The  Astronomical  observations  of  the  Chaldeans  inscribed  on  bricks,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  Alexander,  approach  the  age  of  the  Deluge,  and  are  acknowledged  to  be  authentic. 
We  arc  informed,  tliat  when  Oerraanicus  visited  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  the  oldest  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics.*  Ammianus  gives  a Greek  interpre- 
tation of  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  Obelisk  which  has  been  removed  from  the  Campus  Martius  to 
the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  in  Romc.t 

No.  X. 

“ The  Koran. — Thick  12rno,  on  the  finest  paper,  and  most  beautifully 

written  in  Arabic. 

The  leaves  are  3 1 6,  written  on  both  sides.  The  margins  are  ruled  off  in  gold  with  great 
neatness  and  precision,  so  as  to  make  all  the  pages  correspond  in  length,  shape,  and  in  width 
of  margin.  The  Initials  are  all  in  gold.  The  two  first  pages  are  exquisitely  illuminated  round 
the  margins  in  gold  and  ultramarine,  and  adorned  with  flowers.  This  beautiful  volume  belonged 
about  a Century  since  to  the  library  of  Cardinal  Negroni,  whose  autograph  and  arms  may  be  seen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  written  page,  to  which  is  prefixed  a blank  leaf,  with  the  title  “ Al- 
Koranus,  Exemplar  elegant  itsi  mum ,"  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  Astle. — Bound  in  Morocco,  in 
the  Torkish  fashion,  one  side  of  the  Cover  wraps  over  the  other.  The  estimation  in  which  it 
was  held  by  its  Mohammedon  possessor  may  be  inferred  from  his  insignia , or  Arabic  name,  in 
gold  letters  on  both  sides.  Of  the  age  of  this  MS.  it  would  be  hazardous  to  utter  a conjecture. 
The  words  are  not  always  separated.  Hie  sentences  are,  by  gold  dots. 

During  Mahomet's  life,  there  was  no  Koran  properly  so  called.  Abubecre,  his  successor,  the 
first  of  the  Khalifcs,  compiled  it  from  scattered  sentences,  and  divided  them  into  chapters.  In 
the  reign  of  the  third  Khalif  Othman,  the  copies  had  multiplied,  and  were  found  so  different, 
that  be  ordered  them  to  be  collected,  and  new  copies  to  be  founded  on  that  of  Abubecre,  which 
be  had  left  in  the  possession  of  Ilefessah,  the  widow  of  Mahomet,  and  the  Daughter  of  Omar. 
But  even  these  orders  were  soon  found  unavailable.  Samarcand,  a grave  Mahometan  writer, 
states  in  his  work  on  the  different  readings  of  the  Koran  mentioned  by  D.  Herbelot,  that  these 
variations  arc  numerous,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  rowtls  were  not  in  use  in  Arabic  in  the 
days  of  Mahomet  or  his  successors,  but  only  signs.  The  ancient  texts  referred  to  by  the 
Moslem  Doctors,  are — two  written  at  Medina , one  at  Mecca , one  at  Cou/a,  one  at  Kassora,  and 
one  in  Syria ; but  the  ages  are  uncertain.  Tlie  first  of  the  Medina  editions  contains  6(K)0 


• Tacitus  Annalea  iu  c.  60.  See  Rrotier’s  Notes  on  this  passage,  and  on  another  in  Tacit.  Anna!,  xi.  14. 
Compare  Donati  Roma  antiq.  L 3,  c.  44  ; 1.  4,  C.  IV,  with  Grwviiu  Antiq.  Roman,  p.  1897.-19.16. 

t Ammian  1. 17,  c.  4,  Valerius's  ed.  p.  169,  where  he  gives  the  Greek  Version  from  Hermapion.  u Ilrnna - 
piontM  libntm  iecuti.n  Compare  Pltn.  1.  36,  c.  9 and  10,  h Zoega  de  obeltscis  fol.  Roma  1801, 
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verses ; all  the  others  exceed  this  number  by  200  to  236 ; but  all  agree  in  the  number  of  words 
77.639.  and  of  letters  323,015. — As  to  the  division  into  chapters,  D.  llerbelot  contradicts 
himself. — Under  the  title  Abubekre,  he  ascribes  it  to  him ; under  that  of  Alcoian  he  calls  it  a 
modem  intention.  These  modern  chapters,  he  says,  are  1 J* ; and  he  adds,  that  another  division 
into  60  sections,  or  offices,  has  been  in  later  ages  made  for  the  use  of  the  devout. 

In  tbe  manuscript  copy  now  before  us,  none  of  these  divisions  occur.  In  the  first  51  pages  no 
division  occurs,  except  that  of  verses  by  gold  dots.  All  the  pages  arc  uniform.  From  p.  51  to 
the  end,  96  divisions  occur,  with  titles  in  blue  and  red  ink,  and  these  divisions  decrease  in  length 
as  we  approach  to  the  end.* 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  antiquity  of  this  copy  that  it  is  on  paper;  but  paper  was  known  to 
the  Oriental  Nations  a thousand  years  before  it  was  used  in  Europe.  Paper  of  linen  rags  was 
made  at  Samarcand , before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  well  known  that  tire  Arabians  had  a 
variety  of  Characters  and  of  Dialects ; that  their  ancient  characters  are  not  older  than  the  7th 
Century,  when  they  were  invented  by  a native  of  Irak  ; that  the  oldest  copies  of  the  Koran  were 
written  in  those  more  ancient  Cufic  characters,  and  that  roost  of  the  copies  now  extant  are  in 
the  Niskhi  characters,  which  are  not  older  than  the  10th  Century. 

No.  XL 

“ The  Kino  of  Persia,  to  King  Charles  I.  of  England,  1635.” 

folio,  Morocco. 

This  is  a Translation  from  the  Original  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  containing  also  Dr.  Hyde's 
Translation  of  a Letter  from  Shah  Soleiman,  King  of  Persia,  to  King  Charles  II.  1667,  with 
Critical  Remarks,  Explanations  of  tile  Seats,  Inscriptions,  ttc. 

These  are  followed  by  a Persian  work,  entitled  “ Tbe  Qualifications  of  Lovely  Women,” 
translated  from  a Persian  MS.  iutilled  " Lizut-u-X tin,"  by  Mr.  Simpson,  1789,  and  by  a Copy 
of  tbe  “ Emperor  of  Morocco's  Curses  against  his  Two  Eldest  Sons,  taken  from  tbe  Original  in 
“ his  own  writing,  in  the  Register  of  the  principal  church  at  Morocco.” 

No.  XII. 

“ Dela  el  Keyrat  de  Talismanicis.  Arabice,  lingua  et  characteribus 
“ Barbaris,  ex  Bibl.  T.  Astle,  Arm.  1782.” 

This  is  an  Octavo  of  19s  written  pages  of  Parchment.  On  the  inside  of  the  cover  it  is  stated  to 


• Marracci’s  Version  is  in  114  Chapter*.  Of  this  Version  and  Notes  Assemanni  gives  the  highest  character. 
“ Vir  clarissimus  Marraccius,  qui  hoc  in  opera  omne*  tarn  antiqnos  qoam  recentiore*  Scriptures  meo  judicio 
•nperarit.”  Bibl.  Orient,  t.  3.  Roms  1735,  p.  tli. 
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b*  written  " Arabic*  & eiiaractcribus  Africtmu."  Mr.  Nicoll  bai  described  it  “ Two  Treatises  on 
Prayer  and  iti  esceUmcics,”  written  in  the  Mauritanian  or  African  character. 

Several  Mauritanian  Manuscripts  are  mentioned  by  Aldret  in  his  Origine  de  la  lengua  Castellano : 
others  are  mentioned  in  Nicolai  Antonii  Bibliotheca  Hispanica. — In  the  Escurial  Library  several 
others  were  preserved  which  are  mentioned  in  Catirfs  Catalogue,  and  several  are  commended  in 
the  Arabico  Spanish  Bililiotheque,  written  by  Ben  Abdallah,  or  Ebn  Alkhalib  Mahomad  Den 
Abdallah,  in  4 vols.  folio,  a MS.  preserved  hi  the  Escurial.* 

The  work  now  before  us  seems  to  lie  that  mentioned  by  Ilerbclot,  voce  “ Delai  lal  Khairat," 
of  which  he  says,  that  it  is  the  work  of  Mohammed  Ben  Soliman  Al  Thaalebi  on  the  Benediction 
usually  pronounced  whenever  Mahomet's  name  is  mentioned,  t 

No.  XIII. 

“ Achmed  Ben  Mussa  El  Rah  eg  De  Misericordia  Dei,  Turcice 
“ anno  Hegira;,  1122.” 

This  title  is  pasted  on  the  inside  cover  of  this  4to  MS.  parchment,  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand.  Mr. 
Nicoll  however  has  more  correctly  slated  its  title  thus  “ Persian  4to,  The  Diean,  or  Poetical 
Anthology  of  Faradg.”  The  written  leaves  are  192,  these  leaves  are  of  fine  Vellum,  and  written 
in  two  columns  on  each  side. 

D'Herbeiot,  word  Fai*age  says  “ Forage  Baad  AlSheddat,  consolation  des  affligez — livre 
compose  par  Abou  Hali  Uassan,  Arc.  qui  sc  trouve  dans  la  Biblioth.  da  Koi,  No.  1228." 

Many  Oriental  Manuscripts  which  would  illustrate  this,  and  also  be  illustrated  by  it,  liavc 
been  lost  in  the  conflict  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors  of  Granada.  Some  of  the 
Clergy  were  for  encouraging  Arabic.  The  Archbishop  of  Granada,  Fernando  Talavera,  said, 
that  he  would  gladly  lose  his  eyes  to  be  able  to  preach  in  that  language ; and  he  advised  the 
Parish  Priests  to  learn  it  for  tlte  conversion  of  the  Moors;  as  in  Sigucnza's  History  of  the 
Jeroinites,  part  3,  c.  34.  In  consequence  of  this  advice,  Peter  tf  Alcala  wrote  his  Arabic 
Dictionary,  from  which,  says  Aldret,  we  learn  the  many  Arabisms  of  the  Spanish  language. 
Antiq.  Ilisp.  1.1.  c.  10.  But  Lewis  Bertrand  maintained  in  1579*  that  the  use  of  the  Arabic 
ought  to  be  prohibited,!  and  Cardiual  Ximenes  soon  put  an  end  to  the  controversy.  He  had  every 
copy  of  the  Koran  in  Granada  collected,  either  by  force  or  stratagem,  and  burned  them  to  the  num- 
ber of  5000,  one  excepted  which  he  took  to  Alcala. § He  then  gave  the  rebellious  Moors  their 


• Clarke's  Spanish  Travels,  Load.  1763,  p.  309.  This  valuable  collection  of  Ben  Abdallah’s  contains  the 
Lives  of  tlic  Caliphs. 

t He  says  that  a copy  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  Paris,  No.  679;  and  another  written  is  African 
Character*,  No.  657.  The  year  of  the  Hegira  119*  was  our  1744. 
t Ximenes’a  Life  of  Ribera,  Rome,  1734. 

4 Marsoullier  Vic  de  Ximenes,  vol.  1,  8vo.  Paris,  1791,  p.  41*. 
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option,  “ Baptism  or  Death and  they  were  all  to  the  number  of  several  thousands  baptized 
io  one  day.* 

The  Archbishop  had  the  Scriptures  translated  into  Arabic  for  the  use  of  the  converts,  but  his 
powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  that  measure  were  overrated,  and  Ximenes  had  the  whole  edition 
utterly  destroyed.!  The  use  of  their  native  language  was  then  interdicted  to  the  Moors.  The 
Constitutions  of  Valentia  in  1 568,  declare  that  the  Will  of  a Moor  if  written  in  Arabic  shall  be 
void. J In  the  Scalligeriana,  p.  30  and  144,  we  find,  that  the  Arabic  MSS.  burnt  during  these 
Spanish  contests,  amounted  to  the  value  of  above  100,000  Crowns. — Leo  informs  us,  in  bit 
Description  of  Africa,  I.  4,  that  3000  Arabic  MSS.  were  carried  out  of  Spain  into  Africa,  by  one 
Ambassador  only,  who  came  from  Algiers  to  Madrid ; and  Nicholas  Antonio  assures  us,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Bibliotheca  Hitpanica,  that  the  greatest  |>art  of  the  Arabic  Escurial  collection  has 
been  burnt.  Every  diligence  ought  therefore  to  be  used  to  preserve  such  ancient  Arabic  MSS. 
as  yet  remain. 


No.  XIV. 

“ Ackbar-al-Duoulat  al  Selgiucke — Historia  Dyuastiae  Selgucidarum. 
Arabice.” — Vellum , Ato. — Written  pages,  223, 

The  tillc  of  this  MS.  is  taken  from  modern  hand  writing  on  the  inside  cover.  Mr.  Xicoll 
describes  it  “ The  History  of  the  Seljukian  Dynasty,  in  Roum,  by  Seder- Eddin-Abul-fuares 
Ar  sir  ben  Alt  Alhosni.” 

This  work  is  not  mentioned  in  D'Herbelot.  Abulpharagius’s  History  of  the  Saracenic 
Dynasties  is  well  known  from  Pocock’s  Translation,  intitled  “ Historia  C ompmdiosa  Dynas- 
tiarum , a Gregorio  Abulphetragio,”  4to.  Oxon.  1663.  Ehmcin’s  Historia  Saracenica  is  also  well 
known,  from  Erpcnius’s  Version  and  Notes,  4to.  Ludg.  Bat.  l625.$  The  best  account  of  the 
bouse  of  Seljuk  is  taken  by  Gibbon  from  Mirkhond , and  Abulghazi  Hist.  Gcneal. — Of  Mircond, 
an  abridged  account,  will  be  found  in  Petit  la  Croix’s  life  of  Genghis,  p.  545,  and  in  the 
English  edition,  p.  429*  The  two  first  of  Mircond’s  seven  volumes  are  in  I he  Royal  library, 
Paris,  No.  150  and  l6o. 


• Ibid.  p.  43t.  Flechier  Hist  de  Ximenes,  8vo.  Amsterd.  1700,  p.  9<i. 
t Mar&oullier,  ib.  p.  434.  where  be  fives  the  arguments  pro  and  con. 

♦ See  Ferdinand  Valor’s  eloquent  Address  on  the  Persecution  of  his  Countrymen,  published  by  Mendoza  in 
his  History  of  the  War  of  Granada. 

$ Petit  de  la  Croix  says  that  this  work  is  an  abridgment  of  the  T abet  i,  and  Armouny.  Vie  de  Genghis,  p.  5f9. 
AHabori  was  the  Livy  of  Arabia.  He  finished  bis  History  anno  Hegira*  303.  Abulpharagius's  Specimen 
Historic  Arabian  is  highly  praised  by  the  learned  Auemanni,  ft  was  published  with  bis  Awutles  Moslem  in, 
by  Reiak,  Upsur,  1754. 
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' No.  XV. 

Haiat-al-Kabri  al  Damiri. — Ilistoria  animalium  grautliorum,  Auctore 
“ Demirio.” — Ato.  Arabice. — Anno  Ilegirte  773,  our  1395. 

Tins  work  is  mentioned  by  D'Herbelot,  Word  Demiri,  p.  290.— The  written  pages  are  250. 

oitu' 

No.  XVI. 

“ HistoriaPrafectorumTurcicorum,  vulgo  Vizirs,  atque  Regis  Oegluttouk, 
“ ct  nobilis  ftrinina*  Chatoun,  Turcice.”— The  written  pages  are  340, 
on  Vellum. 

• ' '•  . -.  a a n 

Mr.  Nicoll’s  account  of  this  MS.  is— “ Turkish— imperfect— The  Talcs  of  the  Forty  Viziers.— 
Part  of  these  have  lately  becu  published  at  Paris,  1812, — par  feu  M.  Bellette." 

No.  XVII. 

“ Tarikh-Ebn-Kethir  Bedaiat  u Alnahaiat—  Prineipium  et  finis,  opus 
“ Historicum.  Auctore  Isinaele  Omadedin-Otuar  Al  Daittiscki,  Arabice.” 
Vellum.  The  written  pages  are  448. 

The  Title  is  taken  from  a Notice  on  the  first  leaf  in  a modern  hand.  Mr.  Nicoll  describes 
it  as  the  fourth  volume  of  a work  called  “ Bedaiah  ra  Sthuiuh,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  by 
Hafez  Aljalil  Omadeddin  Iminrl  lien  Kethir,  and  written  anno  llcgira  83(>,  anno  C.  1458; 
treating  of  the  Creation,  and  of  Angels,  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  what  is  to  happen  al  the  End 
of  the  World.” 

This  work  is  mentioned  by  D'Herbelot,  p.  85 9,  word  Tarikh,  and  before  word  Bedaiat,  where 
he  says  that  it  was  written  before  the  year  Hegira  774,  when  its  author  died.  But  Petit  de  la 
Croix  mentions  “ Ilea  Ketir  Dimushqui’s  book,  intitled  the  Beginning  and  End  of  Chronicles," 
and  refers  his  death  to  1372.* 

No.  XVIII. 

“ Praicefta  et  Leges  Mahomedic*  e Korano  dksumptjE  ab  Abou 
“ IIafs  Omar  E.vnasafi.”— folio.  Vellum. 

This  work  is  mentioned  by  D'Herbelot,  p.  417. — word  Unft,  whence  it  appears  to  be  very 
ancient.  The  written  pages  aic  274. 


• See  the  List  of  Arabic  Authors  at  the  end  of  his  Life  of  Ghengtiis,  Paris,  mi,  p.  53 2;  and  Ibe  English 
Translation,  Loud.  17tS,  p.  416.  This  MS.  appears  to  be  very  valuable,  but  is  only  part  of  a work  in  10  vois. 
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No.  XIX. 

“ Abdaltif  ibn  Mahmud  el  Zahr,  Colectanea  Poetics,  Apophtheg- 
“ mats  Philo8ophonim.  Arabice,  anno  Heg.  1071  ."—folio. 

This  title  is  taken  from  Mr.  Astle's  Notes — Mr.  Nicoll's  account  is  “ A Book  of  Miscellanies 
divided  into  2 i chapters.  It  treats  first  of  wine,  and  its  various  names  and  kinds ; and  it  is 
called  llalial  Alkrmit.  ' 

The  written  pages  are  286 — It  is  not  mentioned  by  D’Hcrbelot. 

No.  XX. 

“ Fotouoh  Misr.  Expugnatioues  Aigypti,  cum  descriptione  Geographies 
“ et  Histories,  Auctore  A tidal  rah  Ben  Abdallah  Ben  Abdalhokm.” 
“ Arabice,  folio . 

This  work  it  mentioned  by  D'Herbelot — word  Fotough.  He  says  that  another  copy  is  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  of  France,  No.  834.  Tbe  written  leaves  of  this  copy  are  119,  or 
238  pages,  rtUum. 

A separate  History  of  the  Saracenic  Conquest  of  Egypt  was  written  by  At  Waktdi , Cadi  of 
Bagdad,  A.D.  822.  He  also  wrote  tbe  conquest  of  Diarbektr,  or  Mesopotamia,  and  having  the 
merit  of  antiquity  and  copiousness,  he  is  carefully  abridged  by  Ocklty,  in  Ids  excellent  History 
of  the  Saracens. 


No.  XXI. 

“ Anonymi  Commentarium  in  Koran  Mohamedis,  de  jejunio, 
“ ET  DE  QUIKQUE  PRECIBUS  OCOTIDIANIS.” — 4tO.  Arabice. 

This  title  is  given  in  a modem  band,  on  tbe  first  written  leaf.  The  written  pages  are  170, 
parchment.  This  work  is  not  mentioned  by  EFHerbelot,  nor  by  Sale  in  bis  Preliminary  Discourse 
on  tbe  Mahometan  Fasts. 


No.  XXII. 

“ Omar  Ebn  Abu  Beker  de  preeminentia  numeri  VII.” — 
Arabice,  4/o. 

Such  is  tbe  6tle  on  tbe  back,  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand.  Mr.  Nicoll's  account  is  more  satisfactory. 

“ Ketab  Alsabaiat  wa  ntuaaz  alberiat or,  a Treatise  on  tbe  excellence  of  the  Number  7.  This 
is  illustrated  by  tbe  7 Heavens,  7 Earths,  7 Stars,  &c.  the  7 parts  of  tbe  Koran,  tbe  7 parts  of 
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tlx  Body,  the  7 Climates,  The  author  is  Abou  Nasr  Mohammed  ben  Abdurahman,  a native 
of  Hammedan. — The  written  pages  are  85,  parchment 


No.  XXIII. 

“ Ghiat  el  Dunja  Regis  Tractates  Astronomicus  de  Stellis." 

Arab  ice.  * 

The  title  of  this  MS.  in  4to.  is  given  on  the  back,  in  Mr.  Astle's  band.  Mr.  Nicoll  describes  it 
" A Relation  concerning  the  Sultan  Gkias  FMoaya.”  It  is  not  mentioued  in  D’ilerbelot. 

No.  XXIV. 

“ ShEICK  MoHAMEU  EbN  MeLEK,  ReGUL*,  SEU  MODUS  BENE 
“ loguendi.”—  Arabice. 

Such  is  the  title  in  Mr.  Astle’s  band  on  tlx  inside  cover,  where  this  MS.  is  referred  to  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  1 167. — The  written  pages  are  74,  in  4to.  parchment. 

No.  XXV. 

“ Mohammed  Iben  Aratar  el  Berry  Al.” — Arithmetica,  Arabice. 
This  a thin  4to,  neatly  written  on  vellum. — The  w ritten  pages  are  39. 


No.  XXVI. 

Tenta  Ben  Loka,  Astronomi.e  Capitula  65." — Arabice. 

This  is  a thin  4to.  of  18  pages. 

No.  XXVII. 

“ Iaish  Ben  Ibrahim  Mathematica.”—  Arabice,  quarto. 

Mr.  Nicoll  describes  this  MS  thus : — 

" Arab.  4to.  l.  A Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  called  Merasim  alansab  fi  Moalim  alhisab— by 
Jaish  the  African,  with  Two  short  Explanations  of  Difficulties  in  Geometry."  The  written 
pages  are  36. 

• On  the  Worship  of  Stars  by  the  Ancient  Arabs.  See  Sale,  Prelim.  Dttc. 
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No.  XXVIII. 

. I*-  <% 

“ Aladdin  el  Sherif  de  ortu  Nili  et  de  montibus  Lunas  Arabice, 
anno  Hegira  1090.” 

A thin  4to  of  37  written  page*  on  vellum. 

Mr.  Nicoll  describes  it — " Arab  4to.  Explanations  of  the  Propositions  of  Euclid  with 
Diagrams.”  The  Geometrical  Figures  are  rudely  sketched  in  red  ink,  in  1720. 


No.  XXIX. 

“ Mahmud  Ibn  Mahmud  Arithmetical — Arabice. 

v 

Mr.  Nicoll  describes  this  MS.  M 4lo.  Arab.  A Tract  called — Lamaat  Ahusrdiniat  fi  Shark 
Yarminiat.  A Commentary  by  Scbt  Almaridini,  on  a Poetical  Treatise  on  Algebra,  by  Ebn 
Jasmin /' — The  written  pages  are  15,  vellum. 


No.  xxx.. 

“ Keraun  al  Saideen;”  or  “ Legends  of  Saints.” 

“ There  arc  also  in  Ibis  book  “ some  Pious  Meditations  and  Rules  for  Conduct  ill  life.” 
“ Presented  by  Sir  Richard  Worslev,  Bart,  who  procured  it  at  Aleppo,  from  a Persian,  w ho  bought 
“ it  at  Ispahan.” 

This  title,  and  short  notice  of  the  valuable  MS.  now  before  us,  may  be  seen  on  its  first  and 
second  leaves,  in  Mr.  Astle’s  band.  The  following  description  in  another  later  hand  is  pasted  on 
a slip  of  paper  underneath ; — Conversations  between  two  Kings,  Father  and  Sou,  the  one  of 
Bengal,  the  other  of  Delhi,  by  Mir  Khusrou.”  Thru  follows  a Memorandum  in  these  words,  in 
Mr.  Astle's  hand,  “ Sunday,  15th  June,  1800,  a Persian  gentleman  gave  llie  above  title.” 

>lr.  Nicoll  states  that  “ it  is  a Poem  called  " Koran  Alsaadin" — The  Auspicious  Conjunction, 
“ or  the  Conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Venus.  This  is  perhaps  the  Poem  written  by  Amir  Khosron, 
“ in  praise  of  the  Sultan  Ala  Eddin  Srckmdrr  Sam.’’ 

The  written  pages  arc  343,  each  in  two  columns ; the  margins  are  very  neatly  ruled  off  in  gold 
ink.  The  two  first  |utges  are  filled  with  drawings  by  a Persian  Artist,  which  represent  the 
Hunting  of  Lions,  Tigers,  Leopards,  Deer,  &c.  on  a gold  ground,  ornamented  with  devices  in 
Ultramarine.  A Persian  assembly  and  dance  are  represented  at  page  59,  where  the  King  of 
Persia  is  present,  seated  on  a chair  of  gold.  At  page  130,  another  Persian  hunt  is  executed  with 
much  spirit,  though  with  little  regard  to  the  rules  of  perspective.  This  page  also  is  illuminated 
in  gold,  and  adorned  with  foliage  in  different  colours.  At  page  183  is  a drawing  of  the  Mumai, 
or  throne  of  Persia,  with  several  State  Officers  standing  round  it.  At  page  312  ia  a Persian 
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march,  where  lire  King  is  represented  on  horseback,  with  musicians  and  dancers  preceding  him. 
The  l^lguagc  is  Persian.*  The  cover  is  inlaid  with  gold,  and  ornamented  with  Persian  Inscrip- 
tions in  alto  relievo  on  a gold  ground. 

No.  XXXI. 

“ Gemaal  Elabes — Origines  Civitatum  Bagdad  & Cairo.” 

Arabics. 

This  title  is  pasted  on  the  inside  cover  of  this  MS.  of  356  written  pages  on  vellum.  Another 
title  pasted  on  the  same  in  a Spanish  hand  is  “ Homed  Son  of  O'mal  Flatten  1040 — Trata  de  la 
foudamento  dc  Bagdad  y Grand  Cairo." — A third  notice  in  the  late  Marquess  of  Buckingham’s 
hand  states  that  it  is  partly  Persian,  partly  Arabic ; and  Mr.  Nicoll  says  that  it  contains  the 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  by  the  Fakeen  Ahmed  ben  lemtdeddin,  anno  Hegirre 
1009. — D’Herbelot  mentions  Grman  Al- Brian,  an  Arabic  writer  of  a History  of  Africa,  p.  374. 

Abulfeda  (says  Petit  la  Croix)  wrote  a Geographical  work  iutitled  Takemim  Albuldon,  composed 
from  the  Arabian  Geographers  whose  work  he  corrected,  aud  a Chronological  History  called 
Monelatarphy , &c.  His  MS.  is  in  the  Kiug’s  Library,  No.  734. 

He  cites  the  Geographer  Alfarai,  aud  the  Geography  called  Allubabf  lie  died  in  1331, 
Sovereign  of  Hama,  iu  Syria. 

No.  XXXII. 

“ Shukur  Allah  I bn  el  bf.tad  Poemata." — Arabice. 

This  is  the  title  in  Mr.  Astle’s  hand,  on  the  first  page  of  this  8vo.  MS.  on  vellum  of  255  pages, 
in  two  columns  each. — Mr.  NicolTs  account  is  **  Arab  8vo.  Divan;  or,  Collection  of  Poetry,  by 
Bohti  tddin  the  Egypt ian.*— The  margins  and  columns  are  neatly  ruled  off  in  red  ink. 

No.  XXXIII. 

“ Tractates  Theologicus.” — Syriace , 8ro. — The  written  pages  are  137, 

Vellum. 

No.  XXXIV. 

“ An  Armenian  Manuscript.” — quarto. 

This  is  a New  Year's  Ode,  composed  by  a Clerk  of  the  church  of  S.  Thaddcus  in  Tauris,  in 


* See  the  Note  at  the  end  of  Part  I.  of  this  Catalogue. 

t Sec  aUo  the  English  Version  of  La  Croix,  Bvo,  Load.  1722,  Crum  p.  409,  to  p.  1 $6, 
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honour  of  ■ wealthy  merchant,  a Mr.  Matthew,  and  to  induce  him  to  rebuild  that  church. 
Annexed  is  an  Italian  Version  in  an  Italian  hand,  probably  by  some  one  of  the  United  Anaanians 
who  are  educated  at  the  Propaganda  in  Rome.  It  is  splendidly  bound  in  Morocco.  The 
Armenian  written  pages  arc  24,  on  vellum.  Tbe  Italian  Version  22,  folio,  fool’s-cap  paper, 
made  in  Italy. 


No.  XXXV. 

“ A Chinese  MS.” 

Inti  tied  on  tbe  first  leaf,  in  Mr.  Astle’s  hand,  “ A Physical  Book,  in  which  are  many  Medicinal 
Receipts.”  It  is  a 4to.  of  230  pages  on  very  fine  Chinese  paper,  and  written  in  the  finest  style  »o 
as  to  equal  copper  plate. 

Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Taprobana  (or  Ceylon,)  did  not  write  from  right 
to  left,  or  left  to  right,  but  perpendicularly  as  the  Chinese.*  The  Chinese  Tartars  write  also  ia 
perpendicular  lines.f  The  Moguls  have  the  same  usage.; 

Tbe  paper  of  this  MS.  is  of  the  most  delicate  texture,  and  shews  to  what  a degree  of  perfec- 
tion tbe  art  of  paper  making  has  been  carried  in  China.  P re  ret  says  that  paper  was  invented 
in  China  in  the  reign  of  Tene-Ti,  177  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.^  The  paper  of  this 
MS.  is  made  of  silk. 


No.  XXXVI. 

A Chinese  MS. 

Of  eleven  leaves,  written  on  both  sides,  and  containing  Drawings  of  various  implements  of 
agriculture  and  culinary  utensils,  with  their  names  in  Chinese  characters,  given  by  the  learned 
Ed.  Lye  to  Mr.  Astlc,  in  1764. 

No.  XXXVII. 

“ James  II.  K.  of  England,  to  the  Grand  Vizier  Azem,  announcing 
“ to  him  the  recall  of  the  Lord  Chandos,  Ambassador  in  Ordinary 
“ at  the  Porte,  and  the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Soame  to  succeed 
“ him.” 

This  is  the  Original  signed  by  the  King  himself,  and  dated  Windsor,  30th  September,  l6'R5. 
It  it  magnificently  adorned  in  gold  foliage  throughout  its  four  broad  margins,  on  parchment. 

• Diod.  Sic.  1. 3. 

t NicuhotTs  Leg  at.  Holland,  ad  sinas,  part  3,  c.  16. 

t Memoires  de  Trcvoux,  April,  1748.  p.  6*3.  r ’ t, 

$ Mem.  de  Litt.  de  1*  Acad,  des  Inscriptions  edit,  da  Louvre,  t.  6,  p.  637. 
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No.  XXXVIII. 

“ A Description  of  the  Taje.” — quarto. 

The  written  and  ornamented  leaves  are  47.  Tbe  Descriptions  are  in  Arabic,  with  an  English 
Version  annexed  to  each.  They  arc  copies  of  Inscriptions  in  the  former  language  which  have 
been  collected  from  the  different  parts,  walls,  portals,  Arc.  of  that  magnificent  building,  the 
Mausoleum  of  Moomtaz-Mohul,  called  the  Taje,  in  the  Vicinity  of  Agra. 


No.  XXXIX. 

“ Specimens  of  Characters,  Ligatures,  and  Abbreviations,  in 
“ DIFFERENT  LATIN  AND  GREEK  WRITINGS,  BY  J.  THOMASON,  OF 

“ Chester.” 

This  is  a thin  8vo  of  15  pages,  so  well  written,  that,  at  first,  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  neatest  copper-plate  engraving.  From  a date  at  the  end  it  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  1 726. 


No.  XL. 

“An  Indian  Code.” 

This  MS.  belonged  to  the  temple  of  tbe  Tahpoins,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu,  and  is  said  to 
contain  their  System  of  Morality.  It  was  given  to  Mr.  William  Molleson  in  1754  by  a Talapcnin, 
who  thought  be  had  been  the  means  of  saving  his  life,  as  stated  in  an  Original  Letter  from  Mr. 
Molleson  to  Mr.  Astle,  dated  Surrey  Street,  5th  November,  1781*  which  is  placed  with  the 
Code  in  a case  of  greeu  baize  in  Press  I. 

The  Code  is  an  oblong  book  of  bamboo  rbind,  kneaded  into  board  of  the  consistency  of 
the  strongest  pasteboard,  and  japanned  so  as  to  make  a black  ground  for  the  letters  which  are 
laid  on  and  burnished  in  Gold. — The  Covers  arc  two  thin  boards  japanned  and  ornamented  with 
Gold. 

The  Letters  are  rude  and  barbarous,  as  are  the  Letters  of  most  nations  in  proportion  as  they 
depart  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  Samaritan,  Chaldean  and  Greek,  of  w hich  fac  similes  are  given 
in  tbe  MS.  No.  VI.  in  this  press. 


No.  XLI. 

“ A Cingalese  MS,” 

Wbicb  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Mountnorris  at  Ceylon,  and  presented  by  him  to  Richard  Marquess 
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of  Buckingham.  The  leaves  are  of  Bamboo,  the  written  pages  30.  Each  leaf  is  a foot  and  a hair 
in  length,  and  about  two  inches  wide : the  whole  is  secured  by  two  plauks  of  the  same  dimensions, 
which  are  tied  about  the  leaves  so  as  to  keep  them  flat  and  even. 


No.  XLII. 

“Lexicon  Diplomaticum  Gbscum;” 

Or  an  Interpretation  of  Abbreviations  in  Greek  Manuscripts,  compiled  by  John  Caravallo,  a 
native  of  Greece,  from  Original  MSS.  for  the  use  of  Dr.  Mead.  Octavo,  paper,  very  neatly 
written,  in  48  pages. — On  one  of  the  blank  leaves  at  the  beginning  of  this  MS.  is  this  Memo- 
randum—" Bibl.  T.  Astlei  Armigeri — Eduiuus  Dom.  Sandy*  Baro  de  Ombresley  ainicissime  dedit. 
anno  1787." 


No.  XLIII. 

“ Hippocratis  et  Galen i Scripta  uuxdam  Gba:ce.” 

This  is  a thick  l2mo.  containing  the  Aphorisms  and  other  Extracts  from  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  in  Greek,  and  very  neatly  written,  in  the  same  style  of  Greek  Characters 
with  that  of  the  first  edition  of  Homer,  printed  at  Florence,  in  I486.  The  written  pages  are  342. 


NOTE  ON  THE  PERSIAN  MS.  NO.  XXX. 


Sir  John  Chardin  states,  that  after  the  battle  of  Cadessia  in  6s6,  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the 
Saracens  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  language  of  that  populous  and  extensive  Empire ; and  three 
great  events  in  history — the  extinction  of  the  Magian  Religion,  of  the  Persian  Dynasty,  and  of 
the  language  of  Zoroaster  are  thus  brought  to  coincide  with  the  /Era  of  Yzdegerid.  These  three 
events  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  extermination,  beginning  from  632,  the  first  of 
that  /Era,  and  ending  with  051,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Yzdegerid,  the  last  of  the  Persian  Kings. 

But  though  this  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  able  writers/it  does  not  appear  that  so  rapid  an 
extinction  of  language  t-an  be  instanced  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe ; neither  does  it  appear  that 
any  thing  short  of  extirpation  can  accomplish  it.  The  languages  of  modem  Europe  bear  the 
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strongest  features  of  their  Teutonic  and  Celtic  Originals.  The  Irish  and  Welch  have  outlived 
the  revolutions  of  twenty  Centuries;  and  though  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  is  attributed  to  the 
savage  ferocity  of  Mahometan  Invaders,  we  do  not  find  that  that  ferocity  has  had  the  same  effect 
with  respect  to  the  Greeks  or  the  Hindoos. 

Even  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  throughout  all  the  Archipelago,  the  slavish  subjec- 
tion of  the  Greeks  to  the  Turks  has  not  destroyed  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Greek  Islands; 
and  probably  a critical  examination  of  the  Persian  Poems  in  the  MS.  No.  XXX.  of  this  Catalogue, 
would  shew  that  the  ancient  Persian  still  exists,  altered  no  doubt,  but  enriched  and  improved 
by  the  language  of  the  Koran.  D’Herbelot  says  that  Ferdousi  drew  the  materials  of  his  im- 
mortal works  from  a collection  of  ancient  Persian  Historians  and  Poets,  w ho  wrote  in  the  older 
dialect  of  Persia.  The  Persian  Poets  are  believed  to  be  older  than  the  Arabian,  if  we  except  the 
book  of  Job. 

Arabic  literature  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  being  better  known  than  the  Persian.  The 
Arabic  Poems,  called  the  Golden  Poems,  which  were  hououred  with  the  privilege  of  being 
suspended  in  the  Caaba  at  Mecca,  have  been  published  by  Sir  William  Jones.  In  Pococke's 
Collection,  in  the  Bodleian,  are  forty  Arabic  Poems,  which  had  the  honour  of  being  suspended 
in  the  same  temple.  Casiri  mentions  others,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Arabico  Ifispana.  Pococke 
gives  a List  of  Ancient  Arabic  Authors  in  his  Specimen  Historic*:  Arabum,  as  does  Ockley  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Saracens,  and  Prideaux  in  his  Life  of  Mahomet ; and  the 
antiquity  of  the  temple  at  Mecca  is  acknowledged,  even  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  I.  1,  c.  3."  But 
the  history  of  the  literature  of  the  Persians  is  to  be  collected  only  from  the  writings  of  their 
enemies  the  Greeks,  the  gleanings  of  Hyde,  and  the  industry  of  Sir  W.Ousely,  and  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Amongst  the  people  who  heard  the  Apostles  preach  in  their  respective  tongues,  on  Pentecost 
day,  were  Persian*.  The  Revolutions  of  Persia  had  not  then  annihilated  the  Persian  language, 
the  genuine  remains  of  which  have  been  collected  from  fragments  of  very  ancient  Persian 
authors  by  Gesner,  in  his  Mithridates ; by  Wasenu,  in  bis  Notes  on  Mithridatcs,  |»age  127; 
by  Andreas  Bellaracensis,  in  bis  gloss  on  Avicenna  ; but,  best  of  all,  by  Burton  iu  his  “ Vet. 
Lingua?  Perries  Aei^asotr  qua;  apud  Priscos  authores  reperiuntur,”  as  noticed  by  Tairosiu s in 
bis  Persian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  4th  volume 
of  Walton's  Polyglot.  Liprius  lias  noticed  many  of  the  most  ancient  Persian  words  preserved 
by  the  Greeks,  in  his  Cent.  3,  ad  Belg.  Epist.  44;  Gravius  lias  inserted  others  at  the  end  of 
his  Persian  Grammar.  Many  Persian  words  are  preserved  iu  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in 
Daniel,  Esdias,  Nehemias  and  Esther ; and  Theodoretus  says,  that  the  ancient  Persians  had  a 
Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  iu  their  language.  No  Persian  King  ever  embraced  Christianity, 
but  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  were  many  Christian  churches  in  Persia  before  the  days  of 
Mahomet,  as  is  clear  from  Asscmauni’s  Bibliotheca  Oriental!*. — Eusebius  mentions  a Persian 


• See  Wcncbng'a  Edition  and  Note. 
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Bishop  at  the  Council  of  Nice.*  The  persecution  of  the  Christians,  by  Sapor.  King  of  Persia, 
is  mentioned  by  Sozomen,  S.  Jcrom,  and  Cedrcnus.f  When  that  persecution  broke  out,  there 
was  a Christian  Bishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesipbon,  who  was  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Magi.  Theodosius  junior  declared  war  against  Ysdegerd  in  420,  in  defence  of  the  Christian 
churches  of  Persia.  In  6l22  Cliosroes  persecuted  his  Christian  subjects  out  of  spite  to  Herudiua, 
and  compelled  the  Catholics  to  become  Nestorians.  But  that  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  Hegira, 
and  Persia  soon  after  bowed  to  the  Crescent,  and  submitted  for  the  first  time  to  a foreign  yoke. 
The  conquest  of  Alexaudcr  was  a partial  and  a passing  cloud.  The  sun  of  Persia  was  totally 
eclipsed  by  Mahomet.  The  language  of  Arabia  supposed  to  be  the  language  of  Abraham,  us  it 
certainly  urns  that  of  Job,  and  acknowledged  by  all  to  he  a lingua  matrix,  pure  and  unmixed 
throughout  a period  of  3000  years,  disdained  to  be  any  longer  confined  to  the  Peninsula 
of  the  descendants  of  Isbmael.  It  burst  its  boundaries  in  the  days  of  Abubsker , the  successor 
of  Mahomet,  aud  asserted  its  birthright  over  every  language  from  tbe  Volga  to  the  Gauges, 
from  Gibraltar  and  Mount  Atlas,  to  the  Confines  of  Tartary  approaching  to  the  Pole. 

But  though  the  language  of  Arabia  was  older  than  the  Persian,  the  Characters  were  of  a much 
more  recent  date.  The  Korau  could  never  boast  of  Arabic  characters  older  than  a few  yean 
before  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  as  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Pococke  in  his  Specimen  Arahicum; 
nor  is  there  any  copy  of  the  Koran  now  extant  iu  those  more  ancient  Arabic  Characters, 
except  one  fragment  imported  from  Egypt  by  Grave,  as  appears  from  Walton’s  Polyglot.! 

What  the  Persian  characters  were  in  the  days  of  Alexander,  or  in  those  of  Daniel,  we  know  not. 
The  present  Alphabets  of  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Persians,  are  the  same — The  only  difference  consists 
in  points  placed  above  or  below  certain  letters. — All  the  letters  of  tire  Oriental  Nations  the 
nearest  to  Europe,  as  Arabs,  Turks,  Persians,  are  numeral,  us  well  as  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek. 
Tbe  numeral  Arabics  and  Persian  agree  perfectly  with  the  Hebrew,  whilst  the  Latin  differ  from 
both.  4V 

Some  of  the  Persians  took  advantage  of  the  antiquity  of  their  characters  in  opposition 
to  the  Koran ; and  hence  the  Characters  of  the  ancient  Persians  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Moslems.  But  still  their  language  withstood  the  shock,  aud  became  enriched 
by  tbeir  Arabic  invaders,  instead  of  being  annihilated  by  their  invasion. 

The  MS.  No.  XXX.  in  this  Catalogue,  is  a valuable  specimen  of  the  writing,  the  materials 
for  writing,  and  the  costume  of  the  Persians  several  centuries  antecedent  to  our  times. 
Whoever  may  he  qualified  to  give  a critical  accouut  of  that  MS.  ought  to  consult  Rciske’s 
Sketch  of  Oriental  Literature,  in  his  Prodidagmala  ad  Hagii  Chali/ee  Lihrum  Memorialein,  ad 


* See  bis  Life  of  Constantine,  3, 7. 

t Sozoincn.  1. 1,  c.  8,  Hieron  in  Chron.  Theod.  1. 1,  c.  f4.  Cedren  in  Compend.  an.  343. 

J Chirac  tern  quale*  jam  otuntnr  Arabi  non  nisi  300  annis  fere  post  Mubammedcn.ab  Ebu  Mulkaconrinnatos, 
testatur  Historieus  fide  diguus,  Elm-ChaU kan. — Walton  Prolrgom.  p.  93. 
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Calcera  Abulfedx  Tabula:  Syriac,  Lipsia:  1766,  DTIerbelot  at  the  word  Tarikh,  * and  the  works 
of  Petit  dt  la  Croix,  f 

Every  fragment  relating  to  ancient  Persia  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Historian  and  the 
Philologist.  Persia  or  Iran  included  anciently  all  the  extensive  regions  South  and  West  of  the 
Oxus,  or  the  Gihon,  whilst  its  tributary  Provinces,  beyond  that  river  extended  to  Tartary.  Even 
now,  Persia  proper  extends  from  West  to  East,  1200  Miles,  having  Asiatic  Turkey  for  its  Western 
limits,  and  llindostan  for  its  Eastern.  It  is  limited  on  the  South  by  t lie  Indian  Sea,  and  on  the 
North  by  the  Sea  of  Aral ; and  is  believed  to  be  the  very  source  of  the  Scythian  nations  of  Antiquity . 
Herodotus's  account  of  the  twenty  Satrapies,  or  great  Provinces  of  Persia,  has  been  ably  illustrated 
by  Major  Rennell. — Of  this  great  Empire  the  most  ancient  monuments  are  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
w here  are  many  Inscriptions,  in  Characters  which  have  never  been  explained,  though  described 
with  great  diligence  by  Niebuhr. 

Some  Persian  Chronicles  are  quoted  by  Agathias,  who  lived  in  the  6th  Century  l He  derived 
his  knowledge  of  them,  with  some  interesting  Extracts  relative  to  the  Coronation  of  Sapor,  from 
Sergnu,  a Monk,  who  translated  them  ioto  Greek.  Herodotus  says  that  Darius  Hystaspes  en- 
graved, in  Greek  and  Assyrian  letters  on  two  marble  columns,  the  names  of  liis  subject  nations, 
and  tbe  amazing  number  of  bis  land  and  sea  forces.  The  Byzantines  transported  these  columns 
to  Byzantium,  and  used  them  as  altars,  but  tbeir  subsequent  late  remains  unknown.  § 


* To  this  may  be  added  Gagnier'i  valuable  life  of  Mahomet,  in  3 voli.  12mo.  with  his  Latin  Version  and 
Notes  to  Abulfcda,  folio,  Oxford,  1723. 

t These  are  his  I.  x amen  det  Hut  orient  tT  Alexandre;  his  Histcire  de  Genghises*,  from  p.  325,  to  550,  and  his 
History  of  Tamerlane. 

; Agathias,  I.  4,  pag.  135.  Edit.  Lonne. 

$ Herodot.  1. 4,  c.  67. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

AS  the  first  MS.  in  this  Collection  contains  Irish  Poems  of  the  7th,  8 th,  Qth,  and  10/ A 
Centuries , which  are  unpublished  and  almost  ail  unknown,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  enter  into 
a detailed  account  of  the  whole  Volume,  which  necessarily  renders  this  article  diffuse . But  it  will 
be  found  that  other  articles  may  be  the  more  briefly  noticed,  in  consequence  of  a detailed  description 
of  tke  contents  of  this  interesting  Manuscript. 

Root  ft.  Lynch,  IVahh,  and  others,  who  were  cotemporaries  with  the  times  of  which  they  speak, 
complain  bitterly  of  the  destruction  of  Irish  Manuscripts  and  Monasteries,  in  the  days  of  Cromwell 
and  fret  on ; • and  Lynch  describes  the  Irish  hasp,  because , says  he,  “ being  now  broken  by 
“ soldiers  whenever  it  b found,  the  memory  of  its  form  and  materials  will  be  unknown  and  lost  to 
u our  immediate  posterity. ”t  It  may  therefore , he  trusts,  be  permitted  to  the  descendant  of  the  latest 
historian  of  that  country,  to  dwell  with  somewhat  of  hereditary  pleasure,  upon  the  fragments  yet 
remaining , of  the  ancient  learning  of  the  western  world ; nor  will  even  those  whose  tastes  have 
bem  formed  on  the  purest  models,  be  so  fastidiously  classical  as  to  reject  historical  information, 
however  rudely  it  may  present  itself  to  their  contemplation. 


* Rooth  s Analecta,  p,  557,  ami  559,  and  his  subsequent  works.  Lynch's  Cam  hr.  Evers,  p.  41 , and  157. 
i Lynch,  iU  p.  37. 
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“ Leabhar  Gabhaltas." — quarto,  parchment.  Sa*c.  xii. 

No  pain*,  and  oo  expence  have  been  spared,  in  London,  Oxford,  Dublin,  and  at  the  Vatican, 
to  ascertain  whether  any  more  ancient  copy  of  this  work  can  be  traced  in  any  Collection 
in  Europe.  The  result  of  this  research  is  that  none  can.  * In  its  present  state  the  leaves  are  42, 
written  on  both  sides  in  two  columns  each,  making  84  pages,  l6s  columns.  The  writing 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  Irish  copy  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  Harlcian  Library,  No.  1282, 
which  was  written  by  Maelbrigda,  at  the  request  of  the  Primate  Gildas-thac-Liag,  A.D.  1138. 
The  Poems  in  the  Irish  language,  and  characters,  resemble  those  of  this  MS,  which  are  prefixed 
to  that  Bible.  The  aspirate  which  is  placed  over  consonants  in  most  Irish  MSS,  subsequent 
to  the  13lli  Century,  and  is  a simple  paint , is,  in  that  Bible,  and  in  the  Poems  prefixed  to  it,  and 
in  the  MS.  now  l>cfore  us,  a figure  representing  the  half  of  the  letter  //,  thus  |- 

Tbc  first  leaf  is  paged  3,  indicating  that  two  leaves  are  missing;  the  remaining  leaves  follow 
in  regular  order  to  the  end.  The  last  is  paged  44,  from  which,  deducting  flic  two  first,  42 
remain.  The  leaves  have  suffered  considerably  by  tire  and  damps  ; but,  the  ink  being  of  a glossy 
deep  black,  the  letters  are  every  where  legible,  except  in  two  or  three  instances  at  the  beginning 
and  end. 

Of  this  work,  the  IV Masters,  Colgan,  O'Flaherty,  Bishop  Nicholson,  Harris,  in  his  Additions 
to  “Ware,  and  all  Irish  Antiquaries,  speak  in  terms  of  great  respect.  It  is  quoted  in  the 
Dinseanchtts , a MS. of  the  13th  Century,  No.  VIII.  in  this  Collection;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
it  is  the  work  on  Irish  History,  which  GiraMus  quotes  in  his  Topographia  Hiberni/r , since  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  first  Colonization  of  Ireland,  is  but  an  abridgment  of  the  traditional 
accounts  which  arc  given  in  the  first  pages  of  the  Leabhar  Gabhaltas . f One  fact  is  certain, 
that  every  document,  every  authority  quoted  in  this  MS.  is  antecedent  to  the  age,  not  only  of 
Giraldus,  but  also  of  Tigernach , w ho  died  in  1088,  and  who  quotes  several  of  the  ancient  Poems 
which  this  MS.  has  preserved ; and  secondly,  that  most  of  these  poems  were  composed  before 
the  Danes  had  made  any  permanent  settlement  in  Ireland. — Now  every  one  knows,  that  in  all 
inquiries  into  the  origin  of  nations.  Language,  when  unniixed,  claims  superior  attention;  and 


* A similar  research  has  been  made  in  Wadding’*  Collection  in  the  Library  of  S.  Isidore's,  Rome,  in  rain. 
The  Magnates  Hibernia;  complain,  in  ifacir  spirited  Remonstrant  ia  to  Pope  John  XXII.  that  their  English 
Invaders,  from  12  to  1300,  deprived  them  of  their  written  lutes  hy  which  they  were  governed  from  time  inline, 
mcrial,  even  from  the  first  arrival  of  their  ancestors  from  Spain.  •*  Legitms  etiam  Scriptis."  Ac.  Sec  the  Original 
Edition  by  Ileuntr , in  hi*  Scotichron,  vol.  iii  p.  908.  Oxon,  1722.  Compare  l,\nch's  Alithinolngiic  Supplem. 
printed  at  St.  Maloe's,  Ho.  1667,  p.  13,  Opus  rarissimum,  where  the  rlmrec  extends  to  nil  Irish  MSS. 

t See  his  Topogr.  of  Ireland,  Dist.  S.  The  Bodleian  Irish  MS.  •*  Psalter  na  Rann which  Ware  says  is  600 
years  old,  is  evidently  not  so  old  as  the  Stowe  Copy  of  the  luubhar  (iabknUas,  Wanri,  Autiq.  Loud.  1636, 
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tb4t  it  is  an  lock*  by  which  we  arc  directed  not  only  to  the  origin  of  its  speakers,  but  also  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  degree  of  barbarism  which  prevailed  amongst  them,  or  of  civilization  to  which 
they  had  arrived.  The  secluded  situation  of  Ireland  in  the  Western  extremity  of  Europe,  would 
seem  to  justify  an  opinion  that  its  language  is  as  old  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt ; and  if  it  should 
be  found,  on  a critical  examination  of  the  Poems  in  this  MS,  that  as  a written  language,  it  arrived 
to  a considerable  degree  of  perfection  in  tbe  6th  Century,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  was  a 
written  language  some  Centuries  before.  The  oldest  specimen  of  Saxon  Poetry  is  Cccdmon's 
very  short  Fragment,  of  which  we  know  only  that  it  is  given  in  Latin  by  Bede,  and  translated 
again  from  Bede’s  Latin  into  Saxon,  by  King  Alfred.*  Yet,  from  this  specimen  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  the  Pagan  Saxons  had  a species  of  Poetry  peculiar  to  their  language ; and  though 
Ccedmon  was  a Christian,  and  flourished  in  the  7th  Century,  that  inference  is  generally  held 
to  be  just,  f But,  if  so,  how  much  stronger  is  tlie  argument  in  favour  of  Original  Ante- Danish, 
Poems,  which  have  never  been  translated,  and  which  prove  that  there  existed  in  Ireland,  in  the 
davs  of  Columba,  about  the  year  560,  a class  of  meu,  whose  profession  it  was  to  sing  Poems, 
according  to  an  ancient  art , peculiar  to  their  country.  The  passage  ix  curious,  and  is  here 
quoted  from  all  the  editions  of  Adamnan,  without  any  variation  ill  the  text.  | What  this  ancient 
art  was,  can  now  be  known  only  by  conjecture.  The  most  ancient  Irish  Poems  rhyme:  they 
consist  of  a fixed  and  determinate  number  of  syllables,  which  appear  to  have  been  originally 
adapted  to  the  music  of  the  harp,  or  to  the  voice  of  the  hard.  That  the  Inauguration  Poems 
were  suug  by  the  Court  bards,  is  expressly  mentioned  in  some  of  these  compositions;  and  that  a 


• King  Alfirrd’a  Saxon  Version  of  Bede,  1.  4,  c.  24.  Not  one  scrap  of  Aldhclm’s  Saxon  Poetry  has  survived, 
nor  is  there  a tingle  specimen  of  Saxou  Poetry  older  than  the  Danish  Invasions  of  tbe  9th  Century  ; whereas 
tbe  Ante- Danish  Poetry  of  Ireland,  preserved  in  tbe  volume  now  before  os,  amounts  to  some  thousands  of 
verses.  The  oldest  Saxon  poetry  extant  is  King  Alfred's,  which  may  be  seen  in  his  Boethius,  published  by 
Rawlinson. 

t Turner’s  Anglo  Saxon  History. 

t The  titles  of  Adamuiin'a  chapters  are  written  by  himself,  as  is  the  case  in  nil  his  MSS.  That  of  the  chapter 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  here,  is  “ De  Cronano  Poet*,*  Ac.  The  Narrative  is,  that  Columba,  sitting  with 
some  Monks  on  the  banks  of  Logh  Cei.  in  the  C.  Roscommon,  had  some  conversation  with  the  Poet  Cronan, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bos,  now  Boyle,  which  flow*  into  that  Lake  ; and  that  when  the  Poet  retired,  the 
Monks  expressed  their  regret  that  Columba  had  not  asked  him  to  sing  some  Canticle,  in  modulation , according  to 
the  Rules  of  his  Art.  H Cnr,  a nobis  regrediente  Cronano,  aliquod,  cx  more  sua  Artis , Canlicntu  non  postulasti 
modulabililcT  decant ari."  Columba'*  answer  is — how  could  I ask  him  to  sing  a Poem  of  joy,  who  at  this  moment 
is  slain—"  quoraodo  ab  illo  tnisero  homuncione  Carmen  postularem  Isrtitue,  qui  nunc  ab  inimicis  trucidatus,  flnera 
ad  toque  ocyns  perveuit  vita'.  His  a Sancto  dictis,  et  ccce  ultra  tinmen  aliqnis  clamitat  homo  dccens. — Hie 
Poeta,  qni  a vobis  aospes  nnper  rediit  hnra  in  hae  ab  inimicis  in  via  iuterfectns  cst."  De  Vita  Columbm,  1. 1. 
c.  92,  in  MabiUon's  Acta— Columba  died  in  596,  thirty  years  after  be  had  retired  from  Ireland  to  Hioua,  as 
stated  by  Bede. 

Tbe  above  fact  is  more  amply  related  by  Magana  O’Donnel  in  his  Irish  Life  of  ,Columba,  written  in  1520,  the 
Original  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian,  c.  lOi,  where  he  says,  from  ancient  authors,  that  Crouau  the  Poet  was  by 
frefnsiem  a Poet,  skilled  in  tbe  Art  of  Poetry,  and  in  the  Antiquities  of  his  Country ; that  Columba  used, 
whenever  lie  met  such  men,  to  encourage  and  invite  them  to  g* re  specimens  of  their  Art , and  that  his  Monks 
wondered  he  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  ail  others,  invite  Cronan  to  do  tbe  same. 
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peculiar  rhyllim,  or  cadence,  and  jingle,  is  observable  even  in  those  poems,  which  are  written 
without  any  marked  distinction  of  verses,  as  if  they  were  prose,  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  this  mode  of  rhyming  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  Greeks  or 
Romans,  to  whom  rhyming  was  unknown.  Unhappily  for  the  Irish  Poetry,  the  sense,  as  is  the 
case  with  much  of  modern  poetry,  w as  often  sacrificed  to  sound  : what  it  gained  in  rhyme,  it  lost 
in  strength:  whenever  the  Poet  was  at  a loss  fora  rhyme,  he  was  satisfied  with  an  agreement  in 
the  number  of  syllables  in  each  verse.  His  voice  supplied  the  deficiency.  He  pitched  it  or 
lowered  it  as  he  pleased. 

That  we  should  refer  this  species  of  Poetry  to  a very  remote  age,  no  one  who  has  read  Strabo 
will  wonder.  The  Hibemi  derive  their  origin  from  the  Iberi , and  Strabo  mentions  a people  of 
Iberia  and  Bmlica  who  could  produce  Poems  nearly  6000  years  old.*  Let,  however,  tbc  speci- 
mens of  Irish  Poetry  yet  remaining  speak  for  themselves. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  MS.  No.  I. 

FoL  1. — This  leaf  coutains  the  196  last  verses  of  an  Irish  Metrical  History  of  the  Origin  and 
Fall  of  Man,  the  Deluge,  and  the  Disperriou  of  Mankind.  The  author  was  Eochoid-Ua-Floinn , 
or  Eochoid  of  the  Tribe  of  Flann. 

The  first  part  of  this  Poem  is  missing,  with  the  two  first  leaves  of  the  MS.  as  already  mentioned; 
but  these  leaves  may  be  supplied  from  the  nearly  coeval  fragment  on  Vellum,  MS.  No.  2,  where 
this  Poem  begins  from  the  verse  “ Athair  each  coi msiad”  and  consists  of  208  verses. 

Of  the  author,  the  Irish  Annals  of  Tigernac  and  the  IV  Masters  mention  the  death  under  the 
year  870.  f — In  the  Ogygia,  p.  83,  he  is  styled  " A net  or  per  qvam  re  tint  tts.” — A circumstance  not 
to  be  omitted  is,  that  Cormac  of  Cashel , who  was  killed  by  the  Danes  in  90S,  inserted  a Copy  of 
this  Poem  in  his  Collection  of  Irish  History,  as  noticed  by  Keating. 

After  singing  the  Patriarchal  History,  Eochoid  proceeds  to  sing  the  origin  of  the  Irish  from  the 
Scythians ; and  endeavours  to  account  for  their  being  named  Fenii  in  ancient  historians.  J Instead 
of  referring  that  name  to  the  Phoenicians,  the  first  discoverers  of  the  British  Islands,  which  Greek 
and  Roman  learning  might  have  enabled  him  to  do,  he  adheres  to  the  traditions  of  aucient  Bards, 
who  derive  that  name  from  “ Feni  an  fear  Saoidh"  Fcnius  the  Mau  of  wisdom,  who  conducted  the 
Progenitors  of  the  Irish  Scytlis  from  Scythia  to  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  they 


* Sira  bo,  1.  3.— The  Tnrdrtani  occupied  a considerable  part  of  Lasitania  and  fketica.  They  and  the  Turdnli 
were  bat  one  people  : Strabo  makes  both  names  to  be  indifferently  given  to  them,  1.3,  aud  these  are  by  some 
authors  affirmed  to  have  been  “ the  anticotest  people  in  all  Spam.”  Univ.  Hist.  ttvo.  Lend.  1748,  v.  12,  p.  288, 
and  v.  18,  p.  -161  and  469. 

t He  is  mentioned  by  Bishop  NichoUon.  Irish  Libr.  Bvo.  p.  187. 

X The  Irish  are  so  named  in  the  Liber  Hymiutrum,  which  is  quoted  by  Usher  as  one  thousand  years  old  at  the 
time  when  be  wrote— Epist.  ad  Youium,  in  Dissert,  de  Symbolic  Anliq.  See  Her.  Hibern.  V.  1.  Epist.  N uncup. 
pag.  06,  No.  38,  and  the  I tide  a to  ditto. 
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pissed  into  Africa,  and  afterwards  into  Spain.  From  Spaiorhe  says,  that  they  passed  into  Ireland, 
and  tile  different  Spanish  tribes  which  are  inserted  in  Ptolemy's  Map  of  Ireland,  described  about 
the  year  of  our  sera  130,  justify  that  assertion.  (I) 

Fol.  2. — The  second  leaf  presents  Eoclioid’s  Poem  “ Do  laid  Nbsl  at  in  Scithia"-  Niul 
(the  great)  travelled  out  of  Scythia — <X>  verses,  in  alternate  rhyme. 

In  this  Poem  is  quoted  the  authority  of  Fusion  File,  whose  works  are  lost,  whose  age  is 
uncertain,  aud  who  relates  that  the  three  most  celebrated  Druids  Talk,  Fist,  and  Foghmuire, 
accompanied  the  Damnonii  from  Britain  to  Ireland. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bede  in  bis  book  dt  Tempm-ibsst,  mentions  Talk  as  one  of  tbeGods  of  the 
Pagan  Irish,  saying,  that  they  named  one  of  their  week-days  Talk’s  day.  Caesar  also  expressly 
says,  that  Mercury  was  railed  Talk  by  the  Celts;  to  this  day  the  Festival  of  Dia  Talk  na  fogk- 
muire,  The  God  Tatli  of  tlse  harvest,  is  as  traditional  amongst  the  common  Irish,  as  the  La-Baal- 
thsne,  the  day  of  the  fire  of  Baal.  Tat h is  mentioned  as  the  most  ancient  Druid  of  Ireland  by 
Fochoid,  in  another  Poem  at  folio  7 of  this  MS. 

Fol.  4,  5,  6,  7. — Neat  follow  other  Poems  of  Eochoid’s,  as  “ Partolan  cost  as  faim'c,"  whence 
came  Partholan — 108  verses. 

“ Mailk  ro  ckssala  an  muinlir  motr,’’  in  the  24th  verse  of  w hich  Talk  is  mentioned  as  above. 

" A ckaoma  clair  chiand.”  Ye  illustrious  nobles  of  the  race  of  Con,  Ac.  100  verses. 

“ Togail  Tssir  Conamg  comblaid.”  The  storming  of  the  Tower  of  Conang  of  great  renown,  Ac. 
60  verses. 

A Svstem  of  Chronology  follows,  by  which  the  ancient  Collector  of  these  compositions  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  the  lists  of  Irish  Kings  mentioned  in  them,  with  tbe  Chronology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  Assyrian  successions  of  Eusebius. 

Upon  this  technical  Chronology  it  would  be  idle  to  hazard  any  conjecture,  as  the  Pagan  Irish 
mode  of  dividing  and  beginning  the  year,  is  not  mentioned.  Here  however  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  Pagan  Irish  divided  their  year  into  four  Ratkat,  corresponding  with  four  national 
festivals,  and  that  the  La-Baal-linne,  agreeing  with  the  vernal  equinox  in  433,  on  the  arrival  of 
S.  Patrick,  (as  shall  be  shewn  hereafter)  (2)  appears  to  Irave  been  the  first  and  greatest  day  of  their 
year.  Tbe  festival  of  Samen,  or  Baal-Satstni,  is  called  the  Oiche-Samhin,  in  folio  7 of  this  MS.  and 
Pliny  remarks  that  the  Druids  counted  their  years  not  by  days  but  nighlt.  The  Irish  word 
Coigtighois,  meaning  a fortnight  in  modern  acceptation,  means  really  Coig-dcagoicht,  or  1 5 nights. 


(1)  See  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  this  account  of  MS  No.  T.  where  the  Spanish  tribes  of  Ireland  are'mentioned 
from  Ptolemy  of  Pelnsuim  in  .Egypt.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Berlins.  In  other  editions  the  names  of  Irish 
tribes  are  disfigured  by  engravers. 

(t)  See  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  this  account  of  the  MS.  No.  L 
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shewing  that  the  Pagan  Irish  counted  Lunations  of  30  days,  aud  divided  them  into  two  periods  of 
15  nights  each. 

Fol.  9. — Eochoid’s  Poem — “ H Erin  oil  oirdnitt  Gaoidhill " — follows  here  in  144  verses,  giving 
a metrical  list  of  Irish  Kings  from  the  most  ancient  limes  to  the  reign  of  Aodh  finnliath , who  was 
King  of  Ireland  in  863,  when  Eockoid  lived.  (I) 

It  would  seem  from  this  Poem  that  Eochoid  was  one  of  those  prritimmi  Scotorvm  whom 
Nennius  consulted  in  850,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Irish,  for  his  account  and  Eochoid's  agree 
in  the  principal  facts,  and  Nennius  confirms  his  account  by  saying — " Sic  wihi  perituiimi 
Scoiorum  nunciaterunt—Xovi&siuic  tenernnt  Scoti  a partibus  IlUpnnia  ad  Hibcrnmm,  ” S(C.  (2) 

Fol.  12. — The  next  Poem  that  occurs  bears  the  name  of  Tanud.  (3)  It  is  a metrical  list  of  the 
Belgian  Kings  of  Ireland,  written  in  the  reign  of  Torlach  the  great,  the  father  of  Roderick,  the  last 
of  the  Irish  Kings.  It  begins  “ Firbolg  bat  or  Sunna  Seal.” — The  Belgae  prospered  for  some 
time,  &c. 

This  Poem  consists  of  52  verses,  in  which  we  are  informed  that  the  first  division  of  Ireland  into 
five  Coigead  or  fifth*,  was  made  by  the  Belgte.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  a Catalogue,  we 
should  dwell  on  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  numerous  Poems  that  occur,  but  this  division  is  so 
often  referred  to  in  Irish  History,  that  it  claims  particular  attention. 

“ Lai  gen /’  now  Leinster,  is  said  to  have  been  bounded  northward  by  the  Bo-omhin,  or  Cow 
river,  now  the  Boin,  aud  to  have  extended  from  “ Droichid-Atha' ' — the  Bridge  of  the  Ford,  uow 
Drogheda,  (4)  to  Comhar  na  ttri  n uisge,  the  Confluence  of  the  three  Waters,  now  Ross  on  the  Suit. 
Litter  is  made  to  extend  from  the  Horn  to  the  river  Drobkoix , between  Sligo  and  Loch  Erne ; 
Munster  from  Ross  on  the  8uir  to  Corkc;  Thomoud  from  Corke  to  Limerick  on  the  Scn~omhint 
(the  old  river)  now  the  Shannon ; and  Connacht,  the  last  division,  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  along  its  right  bank  to  the  mouth  of  the  Drobhois  including  Clare,  and  deriving  a 
fearful  preponderance  from  southern  and  northern  Briefne,  i.  e.  from  Leitrim  and  Cavan.  It  is 
remarkable  that  tbe  Boin  is  called  Bovinda  by  Ptolemy  of  Pelusiuiu,  A.  D.  130  to  140,  and  the 
Shannon  Sc  nan.  The  Greeks  knew  Irclaud  better  than  the  Romans.  See  the  note  at  the  end 
of  this  No.  1. 


(1)  See  the  amended  Chronology  of  the  Irish  Kings  in  Rer.  Hihernicar.  Vol,  1.  Ep.  Xuncnp. 

(*)  Gale’s  Edition,  1. 1,  p.  100,  of  the  Scriptorcs  XV. 

(5)  This  Tanud  mutt  not  be  confounded  with  Tanud  Abbot  of  Bangor  in  Ireland,  A.D.  956  — See  Acta  SS. 
page  107.  This  is  the  Tanud  La  MaaL-onaire,  of  whom  Bishop  Nicholson  says  that  “ he  was  a famous  Anti- 
quary and  Poet,  to  whom  wc  arc  indebted  for  the  best  account  of  tbe  Fir-Bolgian,  (or  Belgian)  race.”  Irish 
Libr.  p.  187. 

(4)  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  libh  knew  not  the  art  of  making  stone  bridges,  or  turning  arches,  before  tbe 
Anglo-noraum  Invasion,  for  even  Dublin  was  called  in  Irish  Ath  cliath , tbe  Ford  of  Hurdles.  But  the  word 
Droicked,  implying  a stone  bridge,  is  common  in  our  oldest  MSS.  and  Tigemach  states,  that  King  l orloch 
O’Couor  built  a Droickid  over  the  Shannon  at  Alblone,  aud  another  over  the  Saco,  at  Balliuasloe. 
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M 13,  14.— Traditional  accounts  are  given  in  this  leaf,  by  the  Poet  Cinaed , of  a celebrated 
Stone  of  Inauguration,  called  the  Lia  /nil,  which  emitted  a Get,  or  an  enchanted  and  mystical 
sound,  whenever  the  legitimate  King  was  inaugurated.  This  stone  is  said  to  have  been  removed 
from  Temora,  the  royal  Rath  of  Meath,  to  Crvackan , the  royal  Rath  of  Connacht,  at  a remote 
period  of  time,  and  to  have  ceased  to  emit  its  usual  sound,  after  it  was  profaned  by  Cucul/in,  who 
resented  its  silence  when  bis  friend  Finch , an  usurper  was  inaugurated.  We  are  assured  also, 
that  this  silence  continued  uutil  S.  Patrick  established  Christianity,  except  when  Con  of  the 
hundred  battles  was  crowned.  The  Christian  compiler  adds,  that  its  silence  was  not  owing  to 
the  profanation  of  Cucullin,  but  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  who  appeared  when  Cucullin 
lived.  (I) 


Druid  inn  mentioned  often  in  this  MS. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  says  **  that  there  is  not  a shadow  of  authority  for  DruidUrn  in  Ireland,  not  even 
for  the  name  oj  Druid  being  known  in  the  Irish  language,”  Enquiry  J.oud.  17 8D,  ml.  1.  p.  17, 

) 8,  and  405*6. 

The  abilities  of  this  writer  render  his  errors  respectable.  But  men  of  abilities  are  always 
grateful  for  the  detection  of  their  mistakes — Irish  Druids  are  mentioned  by  the  name  Draoi  in  all 
the  ancient  lives  of  S.  Patrick,  in  Fiecli  of  Sletti’s  Irish  Poem  of  the  6th  century,  published  in 
the  Rerum  Jlibcrniearum,  vol.  I,  by  Kiinus  in  the  $lh  century,  Prolms  in  the  I Util,  Jocelio  in 
the  12th.  The  word  Druid  frequently  recurs  in  the  Irish  Poems  now  before  us,  and  is  so  familiar 
to  an  Irish  ear,  that  Bishop  lit  (id's  Bible  gives  the  common  Irish  word  Draoi  for  Magi  in  the  2d 
chapter  of  S.  Matthew,  in  Exodus  vii,  2 ; and  wherever  the  word  Magus  occurs.  Tigernach  states 
that  nearly  two  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  when  Christianity  was  first  heard  of  in 
Ireland,  King  Cotmac  had  a dispute  with  the  Druids,  and  was  choaked  by  the  enchantments  of 
Malcen  Draoi,  Malcen  the  Druid,  because  be  reused  to  belie  re  m the  mysterious  doctrines  of  their 
religion.  (2)  It  is  clear  from  the  same  author  that,  though  the  bloody  rites  of  Druidisui  were 
abolished  by  Christianity,  the  name  ami  otliec  remained  even  to  the  days  of  Tigernach.  (3) 

Under  the  fair  pretext  of  abolishing  human  sacrifices,  Tiberius  and  Claudius  suppressed  the 
dangerous  authority  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul.  But  the  priests  themselves,  their  Gods,  and  their 
Altars  subsisted  in  peaceful  possession  until  the  final  fall  of  Paganism  in  the  6th  century. 


(1)  On  the  reminfr  of  Oracular  Responses  at  tbc  birth  of  onr  Saviour.  See  Eusebios  Pimp.  Evaug.  1/5,  Santa* 
in  Augusto,  Nictpliorus  Eccl.  lint.  1. 1,  e.  17,  Fontenclle's  Hist.  of  Oracles,  with  the  Answer,  8 wo.  Land.  1709, 
and  Continuation  of  Ditto,  ib.  1710, 

(t)  Oxford  MS.  Rawhttsott,  No.  488.  folio  6,  b.  Col.  ]. 

(S)  His  words  are  lt  Murch-h  Cartai  Chief  Poet  and  Chief  Druid  of  Connacht."  u Primh  Draoi  Connacht,"  was 
drowned  in  Loch  Calga,  A.D.  1067.  Ibid,  folio  19,  col,  3,  I.  37.  He  also  says  that  the  battle  of  Ihtbamv  in 
the  id  Century  of  our  ara,  was  so  called  froaj  Dubcomar  the  Royal  Droid,  who  was  killed  there.  Caesar  indeed 
says  that  Druids  did  not  attend  in  battles ; but  that  roost  certainly  is  a mistake,  as  shewn  by  Pelkntter. 
Tacitus  says  that  they  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  when  Suetonius  Paulinus  invaded  Anglesey. 
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Ausonias  was  the  Son  of  a Druid  of  that  ape.  On  the  subject  of  Irish  Druids  the  reader  will  find 
additional  facts  in  the  note,  at  the  end  of  this  account  of  MS.  No.  I. 

Fol.  13,  and  14. — The  oldest  accounts  extant  of  the  Tallenian  Games  arc  given  here.  The 
origin  of  these  national  games  is  lost  in  antiquity,  and  explained  by  fable.  The  sacred  hill  of 
Tallin,  in  Meath,  in  whose  extensive  surrounding  plain  they  were  celebrated  in  every  age,  even  to 
the  reign  of  Roderic,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Totten  the  wife  of  King  Lug  ad,  and 
the  Daughter  of  Maghmore,  an  Iberian  Prince.  We  are  informed  that  her  remains  were  interred 
in  that  hill,  and  that  in  memory  of  her,  the  Taltenian  Games  were  instituted  at  a period  of  time 
beyond  tbc  reach  of  history.  They  continued  during  the  30  days  of  Lugh-nasa,  that  is  of  King 
iAtgad’t  fair , a fortnight  before  and  a fortnight  after  the  great  day  of  Lugh-nasa . The 
original  words  are  remarkable  " Coigtigess  ria  iMgnasad  7 Coigt ignis  na  diaid  Fol.  13."b. 
Col.  1.(1) 

Eochoid's  Poem  of  68  verses,  beginning — M II  Erin  con  h uail  con  idnaib,”  confirms  these 
accounts,  and  is  followed  by  a list,  in  Prose,  of  the  High  (King’s)  Tvisig  (nobles)  Draodi  (Druids) 
and  Aesdana , (Musicians  and  Poets)  of  the  Irish  Damnonian  K ings.  Dagda  is  mentioned  as  their 
fourth  King,  and  Ogma , from  whom  the  Ogham  characters  derive  their  name,  is  mentioned  as  his 
brother.  (?) 

Pol.  13.— An  anonymous  Poem  of  44  verses  follows,  the  style  of  which  is  ante-Danish.  In 
all  Poems  subsequent  to  the  10th  century,  we  find  new  words,  such  as  Luir-cch , a Coat  of  Mail; 
Lachlan , a Dane  ; Loch/annach,  a word  of  contempt,  implying  a robber  inhabiting  the  borders 
of  lakes;  and  several  others  which  shall  be  noticed  elsewhere. 

Fol.  13. — Ancient  metrical  accounts  of  the  Scythic  or  Scottish  invasion  from  Spain  follow,  with 
references  to  the  works  of  the  Poets  Tuan  Mac  Cairil,  Ladcan  mac  Barceda,  Colman  mac 
Conge l /an,  Cennfaetad  mac  Ai/ill , Seuchan  mac  Colmain,  Cu-Vlad,  Bran , Bami , Cetin,  and  several 
more  of  whom  we  know  little  more  than  the  names. 


(I)  For  the  Irish  word  “ Coigtipiiu,’'  fortnight,  sec  above  p.  *5.  " Taltenio*  Ludos  in  Talten,  Midia-  Monte, 

circa  Kal.  Angiuti  at  nunc  taquimur,  quo  Iannis  cclcbnndos  instil  ail  Lngadius.  Ogyg.  p.  177. 

(S)  I have  seen  in  the  Colton  Library.  Lord  Clarendon’s  Irish  Ogham  MS.  intitled  " Anony  mi  Hiberni  Tractatus 
de  variis  Hihernornm  ve tenon  occultia  Seri  bend  i fortnulis,  Hibcrnice  Ogum  dicti*."f  Cod.  Harl.  Clarcnd.  t.  xr. 
from  which  the  following  words  are  aernrately  copied. — “ Ogam  ro  mwe  Bres.  i.  Bres  mac  Eladan.  7 bageis  do 
a4  dnlsech  oz,  pan  a legad,  7 ro  ladra  iorum  in  t.  ogoin  sa  in  a ucht,  ac  techt  a Calh  Muigtie  Tuire,"  that  is  “ Ibis 
Ogham  was  pnt  together  by  ftrnu  mac  Eladan,  who  meant  only  to  shew  it  in  battle,  without  explaining  it ; and 
he  bore  it  on  his  breast  in  the  battle  of  Moytnra.”  That  battle  is  stated  in  the  Irish  Annals  to  hare  been  foaght 
in  Connacht , ages  before  the  Christian  wra.  Lon!  Clarendon’s  MS.  is  of  the  12th  Century,  and  is  quoted  by- 
Ware  Antiq.  London,  1654.  p.  11.  In  Eochoid's  poems,  preserved  by  O’Duvegan,  fol.  9t  (in  Lord  Claoricard’s 
MS.)  the  words  are  M An  Daghdha  MC.  Ealatkain  an  High-  Osrhma  Brat  hair  an  Righ-  herainie  lUri  na 
Daghda  mac  Elat  an  was  King:  Optima,  his  brother,  was  he  who  invented  the  Ogham  Letters  of  the  Srota. 
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Fol.  1 6. — A Poem  of  72  verses,  beginning  “ Toisig  na  toingsi  tar  leir" — gives  the  names  of  the 
chiefs  who  led  the  Scyths  from  Spain  to  Ireland.  The  author.  Flan  of  Bute,  mentions  himself  in 
the  last  stanza.  Tigernach  quotes  the  Poems  of  Flan  of  Bute , and  refers  his  death  to  1050  in 
bis  own  time.  Another  Poem  of  bis  beginning  **  Eittigh  a cole  ha  gan  on,  which  is  quoted  in  the 
Ogygia,  p.  27  and  ISO,  shall  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

Fol.  IS. — Other  Poets  are  now  quoted  in  proof  of  this  Spanish  invasion  of  Ireland  ; these  are 
Amcrgin,  Lugad , who  is  called  emphatically  “ Ced  Laid  A*  Er * — the  first  Poet  of  Ireland,  the 
book  of  Vdri , &c. 

Fol.  19. — Three  Poems  of  the  age  of  Eocboid  follow  ; the  1st  beginning — 

11  Sunn  rugg  Atmirgin  imbreith — 80  verses. 

The  2d.  Tasrtrr  mac  Mile  tar  muir — 20  verses. 

The  3d.  bearing  the  name  of  its  author  Raigni  mac  Uguin  ” This  last  being  of  the  greatest 
antiquity,  is  interlined  with  a Glossary,  in  which  the  most  ancient,  difficult,  and  obsolete  Irish 
words  are  explained  by  other  Irish  words  of  more  known  signification.  This  Poem  is  very 
difficult,  and  is  written  not  in  stanzas,  biit,a*  if  it  were  all  prose,  without  any  distinction  of  verses 
or  initials. 

The  character  of  these  compositions  is  as  different  from  the  Fables  ascribed  to  Ossian,  as  the 
rude  Irish  round  tower  is  from  such  ancient  castles  as  we  know  to  be  Danish  or  Gothic,  such  as 
Cnute’a  castle  at  Norwich,  and  the  great  tower  at  Bury.  The  Kildare  round  tower  1 32  feet  in  height, 
and  ending  in  a conical  point,  is  yet  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Giraldus,  a building  peculiar  to 
Ireland,  (1)  and  of  a style,  the  origin  and  purport  of  w hich  are  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  The  first 
English  invaders  found  these  lofty  towers  as  inexplicable  700  years  ago,  as  we  find  them  now.  Just 
so  is  the  Poem  before  us,  written  in  a meagre  style,  peculiar  to  the  metrical  measure  of  the  Irish 
Bards.  Manchenius,  the  Irish  author  of  the  book  “ Dc  Mirahilibus  S.  Scriptor®'*  which  has  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  S.  Augustin,  is  the  author  of  the  Irish  Poem  beginning  **  Iodhal  a ro  h 
atrgeodh  tom,”  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  (2)  and  is  in  the  same  Irish  style.  Two 
verses  of  a Poem  written  before  the  age  of  S.  Patrick  are  quoted  by  Tigernach  and  the  IV 
Masters,  ad  an.  C.  106',  and  four  other  verses  ad  aim.  C.  283;  and  these,  and  the  verses  relating 
to  the  death  of  King  Laogaire,  killed  by  the  Sun  and  the  Wind,  because  he  violated  the  oath  which 
he  had  sworn  by  those  Divinities,  are  quoted  as  coeval  with  the  times  to  which  they  relate. 

Fol.  21. — The  fidelity  with  which  the  IV  Mattert  abridged  the  ancient  MSS.  appears  from  the 
account  that  is  here  given  ofTigeramas,  in  these  words-—*4  It  og  Tigemmas  tug  corcair,  7 gorm , 
u 7 uaine  for  ethach  ar  tut , 7 it  /fit  ro  b.  bad  or  ar  thus  in  A Erend-i.  Juckadan  ainm  na  Cerda  ro 


(1)  Giraldns  fays  “ Arctse  sunt  et  Alta*,  more  patrio.  ' 

(8)  Of  Mancbeniiu,  «e  Rer.  Hib.  Script.  Ep.  Noncup.  p.  xx.  He  died  in  651.  A oral.  Ult  655.  See  651. 
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**  herb.  At  bath  tar  7T gemma*  iar  Sin  7iii  cetraimtki  b Jrr  n Erend  imbi  i mordail  Aluigi  Slerht 
“ im  Brciffni."  That  is— Tigernmat  (the  26th  King  of  Ireland) — was  the  first  who  ordered  the 
colours  scarlet,  blue,  and  green,  to  be  used  in  clothes,  and  he  was  the  first  who  had  gold  corned  in 
Ireland.  Jucatan  was  the  name  of  the  artificer  who  coined  it.  Tigeramas  died  afterwards,  and 
three  fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  perished  with  him  at  the  great  (Druidic)  Convention  of 
Alagk  Slcucht.  (1) 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  this  uarrative,  it  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  deemed  historical  in  the  9th  century,  and  that  a singular  coincidence 
occurs  in  the  ancient  lives  of  S.  Patrick,  which  inform  us  that  he  proceeded  from  the  Druidic  hill 
of  Tallin  to  destroy  the  great  idol  of  Maghsleachl  in  433.(2) 

We  arc  next  informed  that  to  King  Tigeramas  succeeded  Eochoid  surnamed  the  King  of  Dress, 
because  he  ordered  that  rank  should  be  known  by  dress — that  Plebeians  should  wear  only  one 
colour,  Merchants  two.  Sons  of  Nobles  three,  Bruige,  or  men  whose  profession  it  was  to  enlertaio 
travellers  four,  Toparchs  or  Great  Lords  five,  Professors  of  Learning  six,  Kings  and  Queens  seven, 
that  one  of  his  successors,  Muneinon,  added  another  law,  obliging  Nobles  to  wear  gold  chains, 
and  that  Munemon’s  son  Aldergdod  added  a third,  that  they  should  wear  rings  of  gold. 

This  narrative  is  followed  by  Eochoid'*  Poem,  beginning — “ //  eitscl  Ao*  eena  aibin giving 
a list  of  the  Scottish  Kings  of  Ireland  down  to  the  reign  of  Oengtu  Ollam  inclusive.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  33d  King  of  Ireland.  Tigernach,  whose  library  appears  from  his 
quotations  to  have  been  very  considerable,  questions  tbe  certainty  of  these  accounts.  He  says 
expressly  that  all  tile  ancient  Documents  of  the  Scoli,  down  to  the  foundation  of  Eamania  by 
Kimbaotk,  are  uncertain,  and  be  makes  Kimbaolh  coeval  with  Ptolemy  I.  King  of  Egypt. 
**  Omnia  Afonumenta  Scotorum  tuque  Kimbaolh  ineerta  front" — Eochoid  however,  who  lived 
before  the  Danish  Settlements  were  effected,  is  of  a different  opinion,  and  he  had  Documents, 
which  Tigernach  had  not,  to  which  he  occasionally  appeals,  with  as  much  confidence  as  Livy 
does,  in  appealing  to  the  Annate*  Pontifieum,  and  to  Fabitu  Pictor. 

About  half  a century  before  Eochoid’s  time  JEngus  the  Culdee  appealed  to  the  same  autho- 
rities, (3)  and  no  instance  has  yet  been  discovered  of  such  a consistent  scries  of  Ilcgal  successions, 


(1)  This  fact  b mentioned  by  the  IV  Masters,  in  their  Irish  Annals,  anno  mundi  3650,  and  in  Cambrensit 
Evcrstu,  p.  59,  where  that  anlhor  says  “ Aurifodinb  eo  rege  in  Hibernia  repertis,  Cyphos  et  Cratercs  ex  auro  ct 
argent o fieri  primus  curavit,  Ac. 

(2)  See  the  notes  at  the  end  of  this  MS.  No.  1. 

(3)  Wart's  authority  makes  the  Oxford  copy  of  his  Ptalter  no  liann  600  years  old.  Antiq.  Hi  hern.  Loud.  8vo. 

1656,  p.  xevi.  The  account  makes  it  now  above  700.  C nig  an  had  another  ancient  copy  on  vellum.  Sec 

Rer.  Hib.  vol.  1.  Ep.  Nuncup.  p.  txvi.  Bishop  Nicolson  was  not  accurately  informed  of  the  title  or  contents  of 
this  MS.  In  the  Oxford  Catalogue,  fol.  1697,  page  4,  the  contents  are  given  more  accurately,  but  yet  very 
imperfectly,  and  incorrectly.  .Emgut,  who  lived  in  the  9th  century,  could  know  nothing  of  Brian  Bonomh,  who 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cloontarf  in  toi  l.  All  the  parts  of  that  MS.  which  relate  to  the  10th  and  lllh 
centuries,  arc  additions  to  the  works  of  .Engus,  which  are  accurately  mentioned  by  Cotgan. 
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and  Genealogies,  in  branches  collateral  as  well  as  direct,  as  we  find  in  these  ancient  authors, 
during  a period  of  4 and  500  years  prior  to  the  Christian  sera  of  Ireland,  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  letters.  That  the  Irish  bad  coalesced  under  one  Monarch  to  invade  Roman 
Britain  in  the  4th  century  is  clear  from  Roman  authorities.  Claudian  confirms  the  account  of 
Ammianus  “ Tutam  cum  .S>cotus  lernen  movit— et  infesto  spumavit  remige  Tethys/'  the  fame  of 
A7<*/  the  Great  has  been  the  theme  not  only  of  the  Irish,  but  of  some  of  the  ancicut  writers 
of  Britain,  and  all  the  ancient  writers  of  the  life  of  S.  Patrick  mention  that  Dubtach%  the 
son  of  the  poet  Lugar,  was  the  chief  Bard  of  King  Laogaire,  when  Christianity  was  first 
announced  to  that  King  at  the  Druidic  fire  of  Temora , which  was  solemnly  lighted  at  the 
vernal  equinox  of  433. — Cxsar  says  that  not  only  the  Celtic  Druids,  but  even  the  vuJgv*,  the  lower 
order  of  the  Celtic  people,  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters;  that  those  of  Gaul  derived 
their  learning  from  Britain,  and  that  they  would  not  permit  their  religious  secrets  to  be  committed 
to  writing,  lest  the  people  should  thereby  acquire  a knowledge  of  their  mysteries.(l)  Now  Caesars 
invasion  of  Gaul  preceded  the  Christian  xta  by  57  years,  and  his  invasion  of  Rritaiu  preceded  the 
same  aera  by  53 ; and,  moreover,  all  the  ancient  lives  of  S.  Patrick  agree  with  Erinm  and  Probua 
who  wrote  before  Tigcrnach,  and  with  the  Irish  Annuls,  that  S.  Patrick  destroyed  the  books  of  the 
Irish  Druids.  Annal.  IV  Magistror.  ann.  438. 

It  would  be  foreign  from  the  object  of  a Catalogue,  to  dwell  looger  oil  this  subject ; but  it  may 
be  briefly  noticed,  that  if  we  admit  the  use  of  letters  in  Pagan  times,  we  must  also  admit  the 
existence  of  some  established  form  of  government,  for  governments  arc  every  where  antecedent  to 
records,  and  the  art  of  preserving  history  and  genealogy  was  uever  cultivated  until  by  the  estabish- 
ment  of  civil  society,  the  security  of  that  art  was  provided  for.  Synesius  could  not  have  proved 
his  desceut  from  Hercules,  if  the  long  series  of  his  ancestors,  as  high  as  Eurystlienrs,  the  first 
Doric  King  of  Sparta,  and  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Hercules,  had  not  been  inscribed  in  the 
public  registers  of  Cyrene.  (2)  Barbarous  nations  associated  only  in  detached  tribes,  and  wau- 
dering  over  wild  wastes,  could  not  preserve  the  histories  of  their  fore-fathers,  much  less  a 
consistent  system  of  regal  successions  by  legitimate  inheritance.  It  was  only  when  nations  began 
to  feel  the  danger  of  outliving  the  traditionary  memory  of  their  founders,  that  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  ensure  through  the  medium  of  recorded^  history,  the  recollection  of  the  achievements 
of  their  ancestors. 

What  if  it  should  be  urged,  that  Mahomet  and  the  Arabian  tribes  could  prove  their  descents 
from  Abraham  1 Admitting  the  fact,  it  would  only  prove  that  the  Arabs  had  the  use  of  letters 
even  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  that  conclusion  which  is  admitted  just  with  respect  to 
Arabia, 'could  not  in  sound  logic  be  rejected,  when  applied  to  the  secluded  isle  of  Ireland,  which 
was  known  to  the  Phoenicians  from  the  days  of  Midacritus.  (3) 


(I)  De  bello  Gal.  L 6.  The  passage  is  too  well  known  to  need  transcribing  here. 

( J)  Syne*.  Epist  Ivii  p.  197,  edit  Patav. 

(3)  See  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  this  account  of  the  MS.  No.  I. 
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Fol.  23. — The  lu (-cessions  of  Kings  from  the  reign  of  Ocngtu-Olmuc  to  the  foundation  of 
Eamania,  the  royal  seal  of  Ulster,  are  here  given  in  two  metrical  fragments ; the  first  of  28  verses, 
beginning  “ Orngut  O'muc  at  balk" — the  second  of  7 6 verses,  beginning  " Dun  Sobairci  dian 
sluagh  /us” — both  of  Ante- Danish  antiquity. 

Fol.  24.— Next  follows  an  ancient  account  of  the  foundation  of  Eaniania,  the  capital  of  Ulster, 
by  Kimbaoth — This  narrative,  in  prose,  is  supported  by  Eochoid’s  poem  of  188  verses  “ A 
Eamuin  idnack  otbinn."  Sixteen  Kings  of  Eamania  are  enumerated,  including  its  founder 
Kimbaoth,  to  the  reign  of  Concobar  mac  A’essr,  anuoC.  1. — We  have  seen  that  Tigernach  refers 
Kimbaoth  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  1.  King  of  Egypt,  and  makes  that  epoch  the  commencement  of 
the  genuine  history  of  Ireland. 

Fol.  2 6. — Tire  above  account  of  sixteen  Ulster  Kings,  is  supported  by  Eochoid's  poem  of  72 
verses,  beginning — “ Cimbaeth  clithi  nock  n Emnn."  With  regard  to  the  chronology,  one  rule 
appears  to  be  infallible.  We  cannot  give  to  the  Pagan  Kings  of  Ireland  longer  reigns  than  to  the 
well  ascertained  Kings  and  successions  since  the  arrrival  of  $.  Patrick ; now  tire  most  diligent 
inquiry,  and  collations  the  most  painful  and  fatiguing,  completely  establish  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  Kings  of  Ireland,  from  Laogaire  432,  to  Melorblin  II.  1022,  reigned  one  with  another 
only  11  j years,  as  in  Rer.  Jlibcrn.  vol.  i. 

Fol.  26. — Another  metrical  list  of  the  Ulster,  Kings  of  52  verses,  by  Eochoid,  beghis  " Ugamc 
will  amra." — In  this  Poem,  the  same  subject  is  continued,  and  some  ancient  fragments  of 
anonymous  poets,  support  the  authority  of  Eochoid  from  folio  26  to  27, 

Fol.  2.  b — A Poem  of  96  verses,  beginning  " Conairt  Cacm  cliamhuin  Cuind" — gives  the 
history  of  the  Ulster  Kings  of  Eamania,  down  to  the  destruction  of  that  capital.  Anno  Dom.  330. 
This  poem  is  quoted  by  the  IV  Masters,  and  in  the  Ogygia—  Keating  says  that  he  saw  it  in  King 
Cormac  of  Cashel's  Pialtcr,  written  in  the  9th  century. 

Fol.  28. — The  history  of  the  Ulster  Kings  is  continued  in  a Poem  of  28  verses,  beginning 
11  Ro  Jigk  Frrgut  Jichit  Calka"  — Fergus  fought  twenty  battles,  &c.  'Ibis  Poem  is  annuymous, 
but  is  supported  by  another  of  Fortchem't,  beginning  ” Olam  Folia  feckair  gal"  of  32  verses,  in 
which  King  Ollam-Fodla  is  stated  to  have  instituted  the  Feu-Tcmhrailh,  or  the  annual  convention 
of  Ternora— 1 This  was  celebrated  at  the  vernal  equinox,  when  all  the  fires  of  the  kingdom  were 
extinguished,  on  penalty  of  death,  and  none  were  allowed  to  be  lighted  again  except  from  the 
sacred  fire  of  the  Druids  of  Teuiora. 

A singular  coincidence  of  ancient  authorities  occurs,  whicii  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here.  All 
the  writers  of  the  life  of  S.  Patrick,  who  wrote  before  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest,  agree  that 
S.  Patrick  celebrated  his  first  Easter  Eve  in  433,  that  the  6re  which  he  had  then  lighted  in  his  tent, 
near  the  hill  of  Temora,  caused  the  greatest  degree  of  curiosity  as  w ell  as  indignation,  because  it 
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was  an  act  so  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom,  that  he  was  conveyed  as  a criminal  to 
the  King,  and  that  this  gave  occasion  to  his  first  preaching  at  Temora.  Now  Easter  day  in  433 
agreed  with  the  vernal  equinox ; (I)  therefore  the  Baal-tiimr  of  the  Irish  concurred  with  that  time 
of  the  year.  To  some  it  will  appear  doubtful  whether  the  Bards  could  have  so  nearly  ascertained 
the  solar  year  as  this  poem  of  Eortchern's  indicates.  But  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  wherever 
there  were  Druids,  there  were  also  " dies  tsaiales,  et  mmtium  et  annorum  inilia,"  that  they  collected 
the  visens  on  the  6th  day  of  Ike  moon,  when  they  began  I heir  months  and  years,  and  also  their 
setenla  of  30  years , and  that  they  disputed  much  on  the  motion  of  the  stars,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  earth.  (2) 

It  has  been  shewn  in  the  Reruns  Hibertskarum,  vol.  1,  that  the  Irish  Pagans  divided  their 
year  into  four  Rat  has,  corresponding  with  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  with  the  festivals  of 
Baal  and  Sanshin.  In  the  ancient  life  of  S.  Moctheus,  of  which  there  is  an  Irish  copy  in  this 
collection,  they  are  stated  to  have  had  a period  of  seven  day  s — “ Peractis  vero,  ul  moris  erat 
gentilinm,  diebus  srptem  exequiarum” — Duguet  shews  in  his  commentary  ou  Gcuesis,  that  many 
Pagan  nations  preserved  the  memory  and  usage  of  t ceeks,  and  of  a 7th  day,  from  the  remotest 
ages  of  the  world.  (3) 

Tol.  28,  b. — Here  we  have  an  ancient  copy  of  an  Oath,  by  jjte  Sun,  Moon,  and  Elements,  by 
which  the  Irish  subordinate  Kings  bound  themselves  and  their  posterity,  to  support  the  regal 
succession  in  the  posterity  of  ilugonv.  Some  observations  applicable  to  this  oath  will  be  found 
in  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  account  of  MS.  No.  1. 

Fol.  25. — Next  follows  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Attacots , a powerful  tribe  of  Connacht,  by 
whom  the  legitimate  King  Tuathal  was  expelled  iuto  Albania,  or  North  Britain,  about  the  end  of 
the  1st  century  of  our  aera,  when  Agricola  was  extendiug  the  Roman  conquests  in  Caledonia. 
The  narrative  is  supported  by  a Poem  of  Malmura's,  who  died  in  884.  This  poem  of  332  verses 
is  very  valuable.  It  begins  “ Flann  for  h Erand;"  and  is  quoted  by  O’Duvegan,  who  died  in 
1372,  from  King  Cormac’s  Psalter,  written  before  the  year  $00. 


Short  account  of  Malmtera. 

■ a i tf 

Malmura  was  Abbot  of  Fathan-Othna  in  Ibe  C.  of  Derry.  The  successions  of  the  Abbots  are 
given  in  tbe  Annals  of  Tigeroacb,  and  of  the  IV  Masters,  at  the  years  657,  716,  720,  788,  850, 
1070, 1098,  1119, 1136.  Harris  says  erroneously,  that  that  Monastery  was  founded  by  S,  Mums  ; 
Ibe  most  ancient  Documents,  and  Martyrologies  quoted  by  Colgan,  ascribe  its  foundation  to 


(1)  See  tbe  Note  at  the  end  of  tbia  account  of  tbe  MS.  No.  L 
(-)  PUq.  U i6,  c.  44.  Gesar  de  bello  Gal.  I.  vi.  c.  13,  fitc. 

(3)  Dngnct,  outrage  de  fix  joort,  &c.  Hoet  Dem.  Evang.  p.  264  et  274.  Grotto*  de  Vent.  ReL  1. 1. 
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S'.  Columba.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  ancient. — Colgan  observes  that  it  was  possessed  of  a 
valuable  ancient  library,  down  to  the  Tirone  war.  Amongst  the  MSS.  in  that  library,  the  Life  of 
Columba  written  in  Iiish  verse  by  S.  Mums,  was  highly  valued,  as  was  a very  ancient  Chronicle,  in 
Irish,  together  with  S.  Mama's  Crozier,  adorned  with  precious  stones.  Acta,  peg.  369. 

From  the  documents  contained  in  that  library',  Maltnura  composed  the  poem  uow  before  ns, 
in  which  he  relates  the  expulsion  of  King  Tuathal  into  Albania , about  the  end  of  tlie  first 
century  of  the  Christian  arm.  It  is  remarkable  that,  when  Agricola  was  in  N.  Britain,  an  Irish 
Prince,  who  was  expelled  by  his  own  subjects  from  Ireland,  “ seditione  Domestica  expulsus, ” bad 
recourse  to  him  for  protection,  and  encouraged  him  to  carry  the  Roman  arms  into  the  fertile 
fields  of  Ireland  from  the  barren  mountains  of  Caledonia.  (1)  Tacitus  says  that  Agricola’s  views 
on  Ireland  were  confirmed  by  this  event,  that  Prince  having  informed  him  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  rebellion,  then  raging  there,  that  country  might  be  easily  subdued.  The  Poem  now  before  us 
relates  to  that,  or  to  a similar  event  of  the  same  age.  Agricola’s  sixth  and  last  campaign  ended 
A.D.  84. (2) 

1 *,l  • ,.l  1,  } : 1 

Fol.  31.— The  Restoration  of  Tuathal  follows,  and  the  Oath  of  the  Irish  Chiefs  u by  the 
Heavenly  Host  visible  and  invisible  to  support  the  right  of  his  posterity  to  the  supreme  sovereignty 
to  the  kingdom  is  recorded  in  nearly  the  same  words,  with  the  Oath  which  was  exacted  by  King 
Hugotii,  as  above  mentioned,  at  folio  28  of  this  MS.  The  narrative  is  clearly  Pagau. 

Fol.  31.  b. — Two  Irish  Poems  of  the  7th  Century  support  ibis  Narrative.  Of  the  first, 
four  verses  only  are  quoted;  but  these  are  quoted  also  by  Tigemach,  and  the  IV  Masters;  and 
by  both,  as  well  as  in  this  MS.  they  are  ascribed  to  S.  Moling,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  Century. 
The  second  is  Adamnans,  who  died  in  702.  It  consists  of  52  verses,  and  this  is  the  oldest, 
and  perhaps  the  only  old  Copy  of  Adamnans  Irish  Poems  that  is  known. 

In  vain  do  we  look  for  any  thing  to  be  compared  in  point  of  antiquity  with  these  Poems, 
amongst  the  Scandinavian  nations.  There  is  no  copy  of  the  Edda  older  than  the  14th  century.(3) 
The  very  word  Scald  is  the  Irish  word  Scealuidk  a Romancer,  and  the  Icelandic  Annals  state  that 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Iceland  were  Irish  of  the  8th  and  pth  centuries.  (4)  It  appears  extraor- 
dinary, says  Torffrcus,  that  the  Historians  of  Denmark  cite  for  their  authorities  the  writers  of 
Iceland,  but  this  wonder  will  cease  when  the  reader  is  informed  that  from  Iceland  sprung  the 


(1)  Tacit  in  Vita  Agricokt. 

(V)  Usher  err*,  referring  it  to  8?.  1’rimord,  p.  1074. 

(3)  fcee  the  Edda  Scmondar,  or  the  oldest  Edda,  printed  HafTnia*,  1787,  p.  7,  ami  p.4l,  where  the  Editor 
observe*  that  it  i*  not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  14 th  century,  and  that  he  only  conjectures  it  to  be  *o  old. 

(4l  Arngrim  Hut.  Island.  Dedicated  to  King  Christian  the  4th  of  Denmark,  L 1,  p.  18,  -1 , -V4,  and  64.  Also 
Van  Trait*  Letter*  on  Iceland  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  p.  60.  The  first  Icelandic  Historian  is  Aru  Erode,  who  is 
subsequent  to  Tifcrnach,  and  be  state*  expressly  in  11*5,  that  Ireland  was  inhabited  by  Irish  before  it  waa 
nvaded  by  the  Dames.  Preface  to  the  Landama,  4to.  Copenhagen,  1774.  Compare  Arngrym,  c.  1 and  f,  whh 
Colgan  s Notes  on  the  Life  of  Cadroe,  written  in  the  10th  century.  Acta,  p.  502.  S.  Brendan**  Voyage  from 
Ireland  to  Iceland  in  tbe  71b  century,  will  be  found  in  hi*  ancient  life  iu  the  British  Museum. 
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Scalds.  (I ) All  agree  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  or  at  least  the  first  Missionaries  were 
Irish,  and  Van  Troil  confesses  that  the  Icelanders  proper,  had  nut  much  the  use  of  letters  before 
the  sear  1000.  The  Ira-Utur  or  Irish  Letters  of  Iceland  are  quoted  by  Rowland,  Mona  antiqua, 
p.  1 10-1 12,  and  by  Johnson  in  his  Antiquitates  Celto-Seandictt,  p.  114,  and  most  of  these  facts  are 
recorded  in  Ara-Multiscts  Notices  on  Iceland,  Oxford,  Svo.  1716,  c.2,  p.  10.  The  very  style 
and  method  of  the  Scaldic  Poets  is  Irish.  Their  object  is  to  record  in  rhyme  the  successions 
and  genealogies  of  their  kings,  plain  matters  of  fact,  which  demanded  only  accuracy.  St.  Olaf 
says  of  a Scald,  that  he  “ taldi  turn  longj'edga  till  Scmingh,”  he  computed  the  generations  to 
Scming.  Antiq.  Suevo  Goth.  p.  90  i quoting  anutlier  Scald,  lie  says,  “ in  this  Song  art  enume- 
rated thirty  generations  of  Rogneratl."  Fragments  from  Tbiodolf,  the  Scald  of  Harold  Hurl'agre, 
are  preserved  by  Snorro,  who  says  that  they  contain  the  names,  actions,  and  sepulchres  of  thirty 
kings ; and  that  be  follows  them,  because  (after  the  Irish  fashion,)  the  Scalds  used  to  repeat 
their  genealogical  songs  in  the  presence  of  their  kings.  The  most  ancient  work  extant  in  the 
Swedish  language  is  an  anonymous  metrical  chronicle,  written  in  1319- 

No  chronicle  more  ancient  than  Tigernach's  can  be  produced  by  the  Northern  nations;  Seat  or, 
the  father  of  Russian  history,  died  in  1113;  Snorro,  the  father  of  Icelandic  history,  did  not 
appear  until  a century  after  Nestor;  Kadtubeck,  the  first  historian  of  Poland,  diedin  1223;  and 
Stirruum  could  not  discover  a scrap  of  writing  in  all  Sweden  older  than  1139,  as  in  bis 
Tatom-de-Larda,  &c.  Stockholm,  1738,  p.  28,  and  in  Scbloetzer's  Russian  Annals,  in  the  Selec- 
tions from  Foreign  Journals,  I.ond.  1798,  vol.  ii.  p,379. — Now  Tigernach  quotes  the  ancient 
Scealuidhts,  or  Poets  of  Ireland,  whose  Poems  he  declares  to  contain  genuine  history  from  the 
foundation  of  Eamania,  300  years  before  the  Christian  -Era. 

Fol.  34. — An  abridged  account  of  the  successions  of  Irish  Kings  is  continued  to  folio  34,  where 
Flan  of  Bute’s  Metrical  Chronicle  commences  with  the  title  " Do  Flailhib  in  Domhiun  Moir" 
of  the  Kings  of  the  great  world.  (2)  This  is  an  abridgment  of  Universal  History,  from  tlie  creation 
to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Leo  III.  A.  D.  717,  in  1000  Irish  verses,  and  followed  by  a second 
part  at  folio  38,  infilled  Coitnaimsirabh,  or  Synchronisms  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland  down  to  1014, 
when  the  author  wrote. 

Fol.  40. — Next  follows  a Metrical  History  of  Ireland,  infilled  thus — “ Incipit  de  Regibus 
Iliberniit  usque  ad  Eochodium  Feidloch." — The  first  verse  “ Herman  is  Ebir  ard.”  It  consists  of 
316  verses,  ending  fol.  41  b.  Col.  2,  with  these  words — Finit  de  Regibus  Hibentut  ab  Heremone 
Usque  ad  Eochodium  Feidloch — Incipit  nunc  ab  Eochodio  usque  ad  Eaogahr  mac  Aril. — I'/ann 
cecinit.  This  part  consists  of  240  verses,  beginning-—'*  High  Ttmhra  dia  lesbann  Inti — and 
embraces  a period  of  450  years,  to  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick. 


(1)  Torffeua  la  Mallet's  Northern  Antiq.  v.  1,  fi.  40. 

(V)  The  word  which  expresses  the  world  in  Irish  agrees  in  Persian.  “ Dosain." 
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Foi.  42. — We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  leaf  and  last  part  of  Flann’s  work  intitlcd  “ Do  rigk 
ai/hh  Ex  iar  creidimh"— of  the  Christian  Kings  of  Ireland.  Of  this  only  80  verses  remain,  and 
most  of  these  are  illegible.  Usher  mentions  these  Synchronisms  with  great  respect,  styling  Flan 
a valuable,  and  not  a modern  author;  “ Nou  novitius  author."  (1) 


Notes  on  the  MS.  No.  1. 

It  will  be  objected  to  the  ancient  Documents  in  this  MS.  that  they  offer  no  ancient  system  of 
Chronology ; that  whatever  occurs  of  that  description  is  technical,  and  founded  on  the  Old 
Testament ; that  Tigemach  rejects  all  the  “ Monumenta  Scotorum ” which  precede  the  reign  of 
Kimbaoth ; and  that  no  natiou  in  the  western  world  can  pretend  to  the  successions  of  kings  prior 
to  the  age  of  Alexander. 

But  to  all  this  it  may  with  reason  be  alledged,  that  the  necessity  of  Chronology  was  never  felt 
by  the  ancient  Historians,  even  of  Greece  or  Rome.  They  were  not  aware  that  the  progress  of 
Laws  or  of  Arts  would  ever  become  a matter  of  such  general  and  reasonable  enquiry  as  it  is  now. 
Untaught  by  that  long  experience  which  enlightens  us,  they  felt  not  that  any  very  important  end 
was  to  be  answered  by  minuteness  of  narrative;  and,  perhaps,  having  no  fixed  Aira  to  guide  them, 
they  related  only  the  most  remarkable  events,  and  contented  themselves  with  the  pedigrees  for  their 
ancestors,  and  the  successions  of  their  kings.  Hume  observes  that  “ there  is  more  candour  in  the 
ancient  historians,  and  more  exactness  in  the  modems. — The  Chronology  of  all  ancient  nations 
is  open  to  numerous  objections.  The  Europeans  had  none  before  the  age  of  Philip  of 
Maccdon.  Even  what  is  called  the  historical  age  of  Greece  wants  a good  Chronology  for  70 
Olympiads,  which  neither  the  labours  of  Scaliger,  or  Pctavius,  of  Usher,  or  Markham,  have  been 
been  able  to  restore.  That  which  is  now  followed  has  been  framed  for  these  ancient  kingdoms, 
by  analogy  from  the  common  course  of  human  events,  and  the  known  duration  of  human  life ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Chronology  of  the  Pagan  Kings  of  Ireland  could,  by  diligence, 
application,  and  learning,  be  ascertained  in  the  same  way. 

2.  To  effect  this,  we  have  two  grounds  on  which  we  may  proceed  with  confidence;  the 
first  is  the  Chronology  of  our  Christian  kings,  which  has  hccu  ascertained  with  uudeniable 
accuracy.  (2)  It  is  obvious  that  a standard  for  the  length  of  Pagan  reigns  may  be  laid  down, 
by  dividing  a period  of  600  years  iuto  as  many  rcigtis  as  there  were  Christian  kings,  from  the 
time  of  S.  Patrick,  A.D.  432,  to  the  death  of  Melachlin  //.  A.D.  1022. 


(1)  Primordia,  p.  I0f9. 

(f)  Her.  Hibemicar.  vol.  1 p.  75.  The  Christian  Kines  of  this  period  were  4f,  about  Ilf  years  to  each. 
Every  theory  founded  on  the  weibknown  course  of  life,  rests  upon  indisputable  analogy.  We  know  thus,  says 
Stanyan,  that  the  family  of  Arijtodcmus  governed  Sparta  in  regular  succession  for  900  years. 
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3.  The  other  ground  on  which  an  industrious  Chronologer  will  cautiously,  but  yet  reasonably 
proceed,  is  that  of  the  d tritium  of  time  by  the  ancient  Pagans  of  Ireland.  No  doubt  these 
divisions  must  be  known  from  themselves,  and  not  from  Christian  writers ; but  if  we  find  those 
Christians  quoting  fairly,  wherever  their  quotations  can  be  verified,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
they  quote  fairly  also,  where  the  originals  are  lost.  Wherever  Tigernach  quotes  Horace  or  Virgil, 
Eusebius  or  S.  Jerom,  Julius  Africanus,  or  Bede,  we  find  him  accurate ; and  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  he  quotes  with  equal  accuracy  the  lost  “ Monutnenta  Scotorum,"  which  he  declares  to  contain 
genuine  History  from  the  age  of  Alexander.  Wherever  he  mentions  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
we  find  him  supported  by  the  Chronology  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  /’  Art  de  Verifier  Its  dates. 
He  says,  for  instance,  that  “ Kenneth  mac  Cethba,  Bishop  of  Lusc,  died  the  year  that  Down  was 
“ stormed ; when  Pope  Gelasius  died,  and  that  there  was  an  ercra  Greine , that  is,  a failure  of  the 
“ sun.” — NowGelasius  died  in  496,  and  there  was  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  in  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe,  and  in  the  British  Islands,  22d  October  the  same  year.  Here  theu  are  four  facts; 
one  of  which  is  verified  by  coeval  evidence,  and  another  by  the  chronology  of  the  heavens ; and 
are  we  not  justified  in  concluding  that  the  other  two  facts  are  as  authentic  as  they? 

4.  It  may  l>c  objected  that  these  are  events  of  Christian  times ; but  let  us  apply  this  theory  to 
the  short  notices  of  Tigernach  respecting  the  Pagan  time  of  Cuculltn — “ Cucullin,  says  be,  was 
7 years  old  when  he  was  initiated  in  the  military  order  of  Ireland  ; (1)  he  was  17  years  old  the 
8th  year  before  the  Christian  sera,  when  be  signalized  himself  in  the  Cualgnian  war.  He 
killed  Frrdia  the  King  of  the  Damnonii,  at  the  ford  of  the  Boin,  which  is  called  Ath-Ferdia;  (the 
ford  of  Ferdia , now  corruptl  y Athardee  and  Ardee ) he  was  himself  killed  at  the  age  of  27,  in  the  2d 
year  of  the  Christian  aera,  when  Conor  /.  was  King  of  Ireland,  when  Lug  ad  Mac  Niafer  was 
King  of  Leinster,  and  Concobar  Mac  Nessa  King  of  Ulster/*  Eochoid  agrees  with  Tigernach,  in 


(1)  II  is  remarkable  that  Froistart  mentions  this  Order  in  his  account  of  Richard  lid’s  Invasion  of  Ireland, 

1.  4,  c.63,  where  he  says  that  the  Irish  Kings  refused  to  accept  of  his  Military  Order,  tbeir  own  being  more 

ancient  and  honourable,  in  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  they  were  initiated  at  the  age  of  7, 
on  giving  proofs  of  agility  by  riding  at  a Target  with  their  spears  fixed.  “ Its  respondlrcnt  qu’  its  ctoigent 
“ Chcvalics,  ct  que  bicn  leur  devoit  suifire.  Jr  leur  demand  ay  ou  ils  1'  avoyent  este’?  ct  ils  rcipondircnt  qu’ 
<*  eu  )'  age  de  $<pi  an*  ils  I’  avoyent  estc  cn  Irlande,  ct  que  un  Roy  fact  Ic  fils  Chevalier,  et  si  le  fils  n'  a plus 
**  de  pere,  le  plus  prochain  du  sang  de  son  lignage  ie  fait,  et  comme  plus  il  briscra’  de  lances,  tarn  plus  il  sera 
u honorc.”  Hist.  vol.  4,  c.  63,  ed.  Lyon.  1559,  p.  203,  with  Johnc's  Transl.  Hafod  Press,  4to  1805,  v.  4,  p.  431-2. 

Pynson’s  ed,  fol.  Load.  1525. 

t Tacitus  says  of  the  Germans — “ Frames  ct  sento  ju tenon  ornant.”  In  the  Poem  u A F.main  iodnach  Otbixn,1 * * * * * * * 9 
at  foL  23  of  this  MS.  No.  I.  the  Military  order  of  Ulster  is  mentioned  by  the  title  of  " Curoidht  na  Crmnbk 
ruaidht."  The  heroes  of  the  bloody  hand.  See  Rer.  Hibero.  Scriptores,  vol.  1.  Prolegom.  p.  xiv.  n.  f,  and  p. 
Ixv.  Compare  Aldovrandus  de  Ornitbilogia,  I.  1,  where  he  says  that  the  red  hand  appears  first  in  the  arm*  of 
Ireland.  Cathal,  King  of  Connacht,  in  the  12th  century,  was  styled  Craabh  derg  or  of  the  bloody  or  red  band. 

See  Gratianns  Lucius,  p.  250.  Rer.  Hib.  vol.  1.  Proleg.  p.  xii.  The  ancient  arms  of  Ireland  are  mentioned  by 

Harthotoma-u*  Catsantnts  in  Catologo  Gloria*  Mundi,  part  1,  Consid.  38,  Conchisione  17.  “ Rex  Hibernia: 

“ babet  Regem  aureum  tenentem  LiJium  in  Majestate  in  Campo  nigro."  These  were  the  ancient  Royal  arms. 

The  harp  was  added  after. 
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bis  Poem  “ Kamhain  fodhnach  aibhin,"  above  mentioned,  addin#  that  15  Kings  reigned  in  Ulster 
from  the  death  of  Concovar  to  the  destruction  of  Eamania,  A.  D.  332.  Colman  O Seaman  gives 
the  same  account  in  his  Poem  “ Eamhain  alain  arus  Uladh  and  their  accounts  are  confirmed  by 
the  Ckronicon  Scotorwn,  which  dates  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick  thus — “ Kal.  Jau.  feria  6.  A morte 

Conculaiud  Hcrois  usque  ad  hunc  annum  ccccxxxi,  Patrivius  Archieps.  iu  liibcrniani  vend, 
“ atque  Scotos  baptizare  inclioat  anno  9 Theodosii  minorb;  pritno  anno  Epi&copatus  Xisti, 

qui  fuit  xlv  Episcopus  Romanx  Ecdesix;  anno  iv  Laogharii  mac  Art/  Regis  Hibernia?.”  Now 
ail  these  dates  hang  so  well  together,  and  agree  so  well  with  every  ancient  document,  and  with  the 
genealogies  of  our  Kings,  that  we  cannot  but  conclude  them  founded  on  some  genuine  system  of 
chronology,  which  existed  400  years  before  tbe  arrival  of  S.  Patrick.  The  persons  who  were 
coeval  with  CucuUin  are  mentioned  in  poems  of  tlse  7th,  8th,  and  9th  centuries,  as  well  as  by 
Tigeraach  ; and  tbe  foreign  history  to  which  we  are  occasionally  referred,  for  the  foreign  events  of 
Cucullin's  time,  is  found  to  be  perfectly  accurate.  See  Rcr.  Hib.  v.  1.  Pro  lego  in.  p.  xii.  CucuUin 
therefore  lived  300  years  before  Oscar  the  sou  of  Ossian  was  killed  by  Carbre,  King  of  Ireland, 
A.  D.  283,  and  the  Poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  are  justly  counted  modern  tales. 

With  tbe  exception  of  facts  witnessed  by  ourselves,  or  demoustrable  by  coeval  monuments, 
which  are  yet  visible,  every  thing  credible  in  bistory  b traditional.  We  must  be  contented  to  trust 
to  tbe  relations  of  other*.  The  credibility  even  of  coeval  writers,  depends  on  the  evidence  of 
subsequent  authorities,  from  which  alone  we  can  really  know  whether  the  works  attributed  to 
them  are  really  their's,  whether  they  have  arrived  to  us  in  the  original  state  in  which  those  authors 
wrote  them,  and  who  those  authors  were.  The  authority  of  the  Evangelists  themselves  can  be 
historically  ascertained  only  by  this  medium  ; and  it  is  by  this  also  that  we  can  ascertain  some 
facts,  which  establish  the  duration  and  divisions  of  the  year  amongst  the  aucient  Pagans  of 
Ireland. 

5.  AU  ihe  ancient  writers  of  the  life  of  S.  Patrick,  who  arc  quoted  in  the  12th  century  by 
Jocelin,  inform  us,  that  after  passing  three  mouths  at  Temora,  in  433,  counting  from  the  vernal 
equinox  of  that  year,  he  proceeded  to  another  great  annual  festival,  called  the  Ta Italian 
Games.  (I)  This  festival,  therefore,  corresponded  with  the  summer  solstice,  when  other  solemn 
fires,  and  games,  and  gascoides,  or  feats  of  agility,  which  were  continued  in  every  age  down  to 
the  death  of  Melaclilin  II.  in  1022,  and  were  afterwards  renewed  by  Rodcric , the  last  of  the  Irish 
kings,  (2)  announced  the  longest  days  and  shortest  nights  of  the  year.  Thb  was  also  the  time 
of  the  Olympics  iu  Greece.  (3)  Both  were  distinguished  by  wrestling  and  running  matches,  and 
feasts  of  agility  called  gascaoidhc  by  tbe  lrisb.  The  farther  back  we  ascend  amongst  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  tbe  closer  their  comicctioo  is  found  in  manners  and  languages,  and  the  more  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  a common  source.  It  is  only  in  proportion  as  the  fragments  of 


(1)  These  game*  were  celebrated  in  June  down  to  the  reign  of  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Irish  surpreme  Kings, 
(t)  Aonalcs  IV  MagUtror.  ct  Ulton.  aun.  1160,  Ate. 

(3)  Tbe  first  Olympic  corresponds  with  the  year  before  C.  777.  Pctavius  Doctr.  Temp.  1. 9,  c.  37,  ami  RaUouar. 
temp,  part  3,  1.  3. 
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nations  are  scattered  over  the  earth,  that  intermediate  ages  and  distances  break  the  links  of  the 
chain  which  connected  them,  or  efface  the  resemblances  which  ascertained  their  identity.  The 
fires  of  S.  John's  Eve,  (23d  June,)  have  been  substituted  by  Christianity  for  the  solstitial  fires  of 
the  Celtic  nations ; and  the  vulgar  Irish  have  adopted  or  continued  the  custom  of  throwing 
burning  embers  after  their  cattle  on  St.  Johns  Eve,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  witchcraft,  or 
Dniidisui,  (1)  instead  of  the  ancient  custom  of  driving  them  through  the  fires  of  Haul.  An 
ancient  Irish  MS.  which  was  purchased  in  1679  by  Mr.  Llbwyd,  from  O'Gtortr,  the  hereditary 
bard  ofTirone,  says — “ Uha  teinne  soinmcch  do  gnit  is  na  Draoithe  con  tincetlaib  moraib  for  nib , 
“ agus  do  berdis  na  Centra  or  teaman  daib  cecha  bliarihna. ' Two  joyful  fires  were  annually 
lighted  by  tile  Druids,  with  great  solemnities  and  they  brought  the  herds  to  be  driven  through 
them  every  year.  (*) 

These  were  the  two  fires  of  the  Vernal  Equinox  and  of  tile  Summer  Solstice,  which  marked  the 
commencement  of  lire  two  first  Ralhas  of  the  Btl-aitu,  or  of  Baal's  CircJr,  the  name  by  which  a 
year  is  expressed  in  common  Irish  to  this  day. 

It  way  be  objected  that  tbe  Baal-tinne  of  the  common  Irish  is  May  day ; but,  granted  that  it  is 
now  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  so  in  times  of  Paganism.  The  Christians  endeavoured 
by  all  means,  if  not  entirely,  to  abolish  tbe  Pagan  festivals;  at  least  to  abolish  such  parts  and 
practices  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  system.  The  llal-tinnc  of  the  Vernal  equinox 
concurred  with  tbe  Lent;  it  was  therefore  removed  from  its  ancient  place  to  the  first  month 
after  the  latest  jiossibic  Easter.  The  author  of  tbe  Ogygia  says  indeed,  that  the  Baal-tinne 
of  I re  la  od  agrees  with  May  day;  (3)  but  lie  adds  elsewhere,  that  that  hapficiis  by  vulgar 
custom,  and  not  in  the  order  of  the  Pagan  Calendar,  p.  36-7. 

It  may  also  he  objected,  that  the  learned  author  of  Cambrensis  Evcrsus.  refers  tbe  Taltenian 
Games  to  the  first  of  August;  (4)  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  August  seems  to  be 
indicated  iu  the  MS.  No.  I.  of  this  Collection,  Fol.  13  and  14;  for  the  word  Lugh-nata 
used  there,  is  the  word  still  used  in  common  Irish  to  express  the  first  of  August. 

Bui  here  again  the  same  answer  recurs.  Tlic  question  is  uot  concerning  the  modem  acceptation 
of  ancient  words,  hut  tlse  modern  misrepresentation  of  the  dates  of  ancient  festivals.  Now  it  is 
evident  that,  though  the  Druids  might  have  ascertained  pretty  exactly  a space  of  thirty  days,  the 
loth  and  1 6th  of  which  were  the  longest  days  of  the  year,  and  fixed  the  annual  festival  of  Tallin 
accordingly,  by  means  of  tbe  sliades  of  their  upright  pillars,  they  could  hardly,  if  at  all,  deter- 
mine that  festival  during  the  Sun’s  declination  in  August. 


(l)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  modern  Irish  word  for  witchcraft  is  I'udrmigke,  which  is  a corruption  of  Fit- 
Dram? he,  the  knowledge  of  Droids. 

(t)  See  the  list  of  Irish  MSS.  at  the  end  of  Llhwyd's  Archtcolrgia, 

(3)  Brl-tinne  ab  Hibernis  vocantnr  Kalend?  Mai?,  quasi  Beli  ignis;  qaod  co  die,  Pagan  ism  i tempore,  at 
fervntt  Belo  quotannii  victimas  adoleront,  p.  62. 

(4)  " Logadios  Iaudoi  Talfenijs,  ad  Olympicornm  similitodincm  iiutituit,  maxima  hominom  frcqucitlia, 
« plurimu  post  saculif,  13  diet  iu  ante,  et  totidem  post  Calcoda*  August!  quotanots  celebrari  conwetos.’*  p.  58. 
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But  wc  have  only  to  observe  l he  course  of  S.  Patrick's  progress,  in  which  all  the  Latin  authors 
antecedent  to  the  tilth  Century  agree  with  the  Irish,  and  we  shall  liud  that  the  whole  narrative  of 
the  year  433  establishes  the  facts,  and  agrees  with  the  Ratkas  of  the  Rel-aine. 

From  Tallin,  where  Canal  the  King's  brother  was  converted  to  Christianity,  with  several  of 
his  court,  and  where  S.  Patrick  remained  some  time,  he  proceeded  to  the  third  uational  festival 
of  that  year,  which  was  usually  celebrated  at  Magh-SIcucht,  the  Plain  of  Rowing,  in  Northern 
Brefni,  which  then  formed  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Connacht.  (I) 

The  author  of  the  Ogygia  informs  us,  that  this  festival  was  celebrated  " llgemis  initio,"  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  pag.  196  ; and  he  explains  himself  at  page  1 98,  by  making  the  same  festival 
concur  with  the  first  of  August ! (2)  He  forgets  that  he  bad  referred  the  /.Kg knot,  or 
festival  of  Tallin,  to  the  same  day ; and  thus  mixing  modern  appellations  with  ancient  manners, 
and  endeavouring  to  reconcile  both,  he  falls  into  palpable  inconsistencies.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  festival  of  Magh-Sleacht,  the  third  which  S.  Patrick  attended,  corresponded  with  the  third 
Ratlin  of  the  Pagan  year,  or  the  Winter  Equinox.  It  began,  as  expressly  staled  in  our  ancient 
MSS.  with  the  Oicke  Samhin,  the  night  of  Baol-Samin,  as  mentioned  by  Tigernach,  and 
in  the  original  Annals  of  Boyle,  in  the  British  Museum,  fol.  33,  column  2,  line  6,  and  in  an 
interesting  passage  of  the  Dinscanchus,  which  shall  be  quoted  immediately.  Keating  says,  that 
the  ancient  Irish  Militia,  called  the  Fiona  Eirinn,  were  maintained  by  billeting  them  on  the 
country  from  the  Oicht  Samkin,  the  night  of  Samhin,  which  he  interprets  All  hallow  tide,  to 
the  La  Baal-tinne,  the  day  of  " Baal’s  lire ; the  Winter  Season  of  the  year,”  p.  269.  All- 
hallow-tide is  now  the  first  of  November,  and  the  most  popular  of  the  Christian  festivals 
tliat  occurs  after  the  Winter  Equinox  ; and  the  name  of  Oicke  Samhin  was  transferred  from  the 
Equinox,  its  proper  place,  in  order  as  much  as  possible  to  abolish  the  memory  of  its  abomiuable 
rights.  These  are  mentioned  in  the  Diuseanchus  in  the  following  words,  evidently  descriptive  of 
the  manners  of  Canaan,  and  the  Religion  of  Phoenicia.  (3) 

**  Magk  Slcckt  canue  ron.  sri.  Ar  it  and  ro  bai  righ  Idhal  Er,  1.  in  Crom  crunch.  7 da  Idhal 
“ deg  do  clochaib  uimhe,  7 a dhelb  tan  do  or,  7 at  te  ba  Dei  do  gach  lucht  to  gobh  Erinn  co 
“ torackt  Padraic.  It  do  do  idhbratii  ced  gein  cacha  totha  7 primhggen  gacka  clainde.  At 
“ chuige  do  riacht  Tigermaa  mac  Foil.  Hi  Er,  Dia  Samkna,  co  feraib  7 co  mnaibh  Eir  mail  le 


(1)  Maah  Slemgkt  is  not  in  Leitrim,  as  erroneously  stated  by  Beaufort,  Collectanea,  Hib.  No  xi.  p.  3fl8. 

(<)  The  first  pt>»age  is  “ Tigerntnasins  Rex  iii  adoratioim  campo  Moysle  acht,  cum  iogcnli  populi  multi  iodine 
*'  periit  dum  hyemit  initio,  Prsccipuo  Hiberniae  Idolo,  Crom-Cnutdi  dicto,  immolareut."  p.  96. 

Hie  lecond  is  •*  In  Idolomartii*  Moytltuckltntii  raemoriam,  arbitror  Dominican*  proximam  ante  Calmda* 
•*  August  i,  solenni  ritn  per  Hiberniam  dedicatam,  quam  volgo  DamAxacA  ( 'rom  duibh,  i.  e.  Dominican!  Oommi 
M nigri  noncopant.  lb.  p.  98.— The  uaday  of  Crom  Dubh  is  mentioned  in  the  AnnaU  of  the  IV  Muttn,  ann. 
1117. 

(S)  “ Betl’Samtn  Doininua  Cedi,  aol  dictiu,  pro  quo  Jadci  Btelzebub  dixere."  Vosaioa  de  Idololatria  v.  ?,  Index, 
and  p.  315. 
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“/ris,  dia  adhradh , co  ro  alec ht tat  mile  • dhu.  c&ro  aemdhetar  tail  an  edan.  7 aeth  a sron,  7 
" fair  cledha  ang/un,  corra  an  mil  lend,  eonebladar  teara  cethraimhe  /her  n Er  ac  na  alechtaibh. 
" unde  Magh  alecht  dr.” 

Literal  Translation . 

“ Why  is  Magk  Slecht  so  called  ? Because  there  was  the  Principal  Idol  of  Ireland,  that  is  Crom 
Cruach , and  twelve  Idols  of  stone  about  him,  and  their  features  of  gold,  and  this  was  the  God 
of  every  people  who  possessed  Ireland  until  the  coining  of  Patrick.  To  Him  they  sacrificed  their 
first  bom  children ; to  him,  Tigernmas  the  son  of  Foil,  King  of  Ireland,  offered  on  Samhin’t  day, 
with  the  men  and  women  of  Ireland,  adoring  him  and  bowing  before  him  on  their  faces,  until  they 
disfigured  their  foreheads  and  noses,  and  the  caps  of  their  knees,  and  the  points  of  their  elbows. 
Three  fourths  of  the  people  perished  by  this  adoration  and  bowing,  and  hence  the  name  of  Magh- 
Sleucbt,  i.  e.  the  plain  of  bowing/' 

This  author's  narrative  is  here  followed  by  two  ancieut  poems,  the  1st  of  twenty,  and  the  2d 
of  thirty-two  verses,  supporting  the  truth  of  his  account  in  the  most  ancient  idiom  of  Ireland,  and 
mentioning  the  Oidhche  Samhna,  the  night  of  Samin , as  the  bloody  festival  of  the  Druids,  on  which 
the  Irish  sacrificed  their  children.—'1  Do  ehenn  mbuadh—Marbdais  a eland , tosach  truadh — Con 
**  imad  guil,  7 gairab  fhuil—do  dhail  am  Chrom-chrmach” — i.e.  “To  this  bead  of  terror  they 
sacrificed  their  children,  a lamentable  commencement  of  worship— with  much  weeping,  aud 
bloody  cutting,  in  homage  to  Crom  Cruach  I " 

The  same  account  is  given  in  different  words  by  the  author  of  an  ancient  Latin  Life  of 
S.  Patrick,  which  is  quoted  by  Jocclin  in  the  12th  century,  and  has  been  published,  “ex  Membrauis 
vetustis  Biburgensibus  in  Bavaria,"  in  Triade,  p.  25,  where,  after  mentioning  tbe  conversion  of 
Conal  at  Tailing  I ) and  the  foundation  of  the  castle  Rath  airthtr , he  says  M Post  haec  voluit  e*ire 
“ Patriciusad  regkmes  Connachtorum,  See.  Divertit  autem  ut  videret  Idolum  ex  auro  ct  argento 
“ coostructum,  quod  Rex  Leogar  adorabat  in  caiupo  alec  lit,  cujus  nomen  vocabatur  Cenverbhe,  (2) 
“ et  orante  Patricio  Imago  ilia  quam  Populi  adorabant  commiuuta  cst.M 


(t)  Ad  locum  Agonis  Regalia  qmi  diciiur  Toil! ran,"  e.  4.1.  Conran's  Note  is  “ Per  Agonem  Regalem  intr 
“ publics  certamina,  et  ludot,  vulgo  ttonmh  TaiUeai » dirts,  s Kegibus  Hihorni*  servari  soli  t a Taltmur  in  finibus 
“ Media*,  quorum  frequent  metnorta  babetor  in  nostii*  hbtoriis,  turn  sacrit  turn  prolan  is."  Triad,  p.  Si,  n.  43.— 
In  every  hypothesis  relative  to  tbe  author  of  thU  woik,  be  must  have  preceded  the  8th  ceotury,  at  noticed  by 
Stephanas  Vitus,  and  Colgan. 

He  it  quoted  ns  ancient  by  Jocelin,  in  the  lttb  Century;  be  mentions  himself  as  contemporary  with  person* 
who  lived  in  the  6lb.  There  are  some  valuable  quotations  in  this  life,  and  whole  sentences  in  the  Irish  language. 
Jocelin  quotes  five  ancient  lives  of  8.  Patrick,  written  by  bis  immediate  disciples,  Mel,  Benignus,  Erinus, 
Lemon,  Patrick  Janior.  But  parts  of  these  lives  are  interpolated. 

(t)  Cenrcrbke  is  a corrupt  reading.  Jocelin  quotes  this  passage,  c.  56,  and  writes  " Ccn-CroUket.  »,  Caput 
orairumi  Deornm."  Evimu,  the  author  of  the  Vita  Tripartita,  quoted  from  an  ancient  MS.  by  Usher,  writes  it 
M Cram  Cruach,"  as  in  tbe  Irish  Annals,  part  ii.  c.  31 . 
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But  tbe  best  account  is  that  of  Ecinus,  quoted  also  by  Jocelin.  The  words  of  this  author 
deserve  to  be  given  at  full  length ; 44  Ex  Tegue  scptcntrionalis  finibus”  (Tefiia  is  now  J<ongford) 
**  pro  feet  us  S.  Patricius,  ultra  aquas  se  contulit  ad  regionem  Magh  Slecht , i.  c.  Canipum 
M adorationis.  In  illo  cnim  loco  erat  magnum  Idolum,  Iolorunique  universi  Regni  Princcps* 
" Crom-Cruach  appellation,  quod  Rex  et  Regni  proceres  suinma  stataque  sacrorum  rituum 
44  coiebant  veneratione.  Idolum  illud  erat  auro  ct  argento  celatuni,  habcbatque  hinc  inde  ex 
**  online  juxta  se  posita  et  disposita  alia  12  minora  Idola,  ex  *re  conflata,  Arc.  Cumque 
44  Patricius,  existens  juxta  fluvium  Gath-ard  appellatom,  videret  cominus  Idolum,  minare- 
“ torque,  propinquans  illud,  baculo  Jesu,  quem  in  manu  tenebat,  ferire,  simulacrum  antequara 
“ baculum  ille  manu  emiserat,  ad  latus  dextrum,  versus  occidentcm,  carpi t sat  sinistre  corruere. 
**  Faciem  enim  versam  versus  Temoriam  habebat,  et  latere  sinistro  habuit  baculi,  velut  ferientis 
impressum  vestigium,  licet  revera  nec  baculus  illud  tetigerit,  nec  inanu  viri  Dei  fuerit  omissus. 
Alia  etiam  12  minora  simulacra  ad  collum  usque,  a terra  sunt  absorpta ; eorumque  capita  adhuc 
44  in  prodigit  perpetuam  mentoriaro,  videntur  ex  humo  prominentia." (I) 

To  th»  evidence  no  grave  writer  will  object  that  it  is  taken  from  the  Lives  of  Saints.  The 
ancient  lives  of  Saints  are  now  universally  received,  by  the  learned  of  all  Countries,  as  irrefragable 
authorities  for  historical  and  geographical  facts,  for  which  alone  they  are  quoted  here.  In  these 
respects  there  was  no  temptation  to  fiction.  The  Monasteries  were  tempted  to  forge  charters, 
and  to  invent  miracles;  but  these  very  temptations  would  induce  them  to  be  accurate  with 
respect  to  places  and  times.  A life  of  a Saint  may  be  regarded  as  a religious  novel,  says 
Pinkerton,  in  which,  though  the  miracles  are  fiction,  the  geography  and  history  are  always  real. 
In  the  grand  collection  of  the  French  historians,  executed  with  a care  and  magnificence  worthy 
of  a great  nation,  extracts  from  the  ancient  Lives  of  Saints  are  inserted  under  each  century,  as 
equal  vouchers  with  the  ancient  historians.  The  ancient  Legends  deserve  some  regard,  says 
Gibbon,  as  they  are  obliged  to  connect  their  fables  with  the  real  history  of  their  own  times.  (2) 
The  Dinseanchm , from  which  the  account  of  the  Druidic  sacrifice  of  Magk-SIeucht  is  taken, 
ts  now  ab  ve  600  years  old;  tbe  authorities  it  quotes  are  above  1000.  They  are  two  Bardic 
* Poems  of  52  verges,  some  of  the  words  of  w hich,  now  obsolete,  bid  defiance  to  the  skill  of  anti- 
quaries, and  batHe  the  aid  of  dictionaries.  The  great  upright  stone  covered  with  gold,  which 
was  called  Crom,  represented  Baal,  from  whom  the  Irish  year  was  called  liebaine,  the  ring  or 
circle  of  Baal ; and  the  12  surrounding  uprights,  covered  with  brass,  represented  the  12  months 
of  the  year.  The  IV  Masters  mention  the  festival  of  Magk-Sleucht  thus — 

44  In  the  year  of  the  world  3656,  King  Tigernmas  first  had  gold  wrought  in  Ireland  at  Fothart, 


(1)  Triads,  p.  133.  Joceliu  add*,  that  the  twelve  smaller  statues  remained  to  hi * oirti  times,  e.  56. 

The  ancient  Kalendar  say*  4*  I Natemb.  Festum  stultorum  c eterum  hue  trunsla/um Fronto's  Notes  on  tha 
Kalendar,  p.  202.  Bibliotli.  pp.  t.  20,  p.  1109.  That  is,  the  Irish  festival  of  Magh  Steucht  could  not  be  entirely 
abolished,  and  its  remaining  fooleries  were  transferred  from  the  Autumnal  Equinox  to  the  1st  of  November. 

(2)  Gibbon  Decl.  and  Fall,  voL  6,  p.  95,  8vo. 
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**  on  the  Eastern  banks  of  the  Liffey.  Ucadan,  an  Artificer  of  the  district  of  Cualati,  was  the 
" artist.  TVas  he  who  first  made  vessels  and  bodkins  (or  fibulw)  of  gold  and  silver  m 
“ Ireland.  (1)  This  king  enacted  laws  relating  to  the  colours  of  clothes — scarlet,  blue,  black,  Arc. 
**  Id  the  course  of  this  year,  from  3000  to  4000  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  killed  with  this 
“ king  at  the  convention  of  Magh-Sleucht  ( Mordail  Maige-slecht ) in  Brefni,  whilst  they  were 
41  adoring  Crom  Crunch,  the  chief  Idol  of  Ireland,  on  the  night  of  Samhin,  where  they  were 
“ exterminated.  It  is  from  the  bowing  or  adoring  of  the  Irish,  with  Tigcmmas,  that  this  plain 
**  is  called  Magh-Sieachi.”  t 

Here  again  it  is  clear  that  this  festival  was  in  honour  of  Baal-Samin,  and  consequently 
Phoenician.  The  human  sacrifices  of  the  British  Druids  arc  mentioned  by  Pliny,  L 30,  c.  1.  and 
that  Baal-Samen  was  the  Summus  Deus  of  Pha*nica  is  too  well  known,  M Brel  Satnen  Dominus 
Cceli,  sol  dictus,  pro  quo  Judaci  Beelzebub  dixerc— Beelzebub  Accaronites  idem  qui  Sol,  dec." 
Votsius  de  Idololatria,  in  Indice  et  I.  4,  p.  323.  ' 

Now  from  the  religion's  being  Phoenician,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  that  the  year  was 
Phoenician  also ; that  is,  Luni-Solar , and  consisting,  like  that  of  the  Phoenicians  and  .Egyptians, 
of  365  days,  and  6 hours.  (2)  Festus  dtienus,  who  quotes  the  Tyrian  Annals  in  support  of  his 
assertion,  says  that  the  Phanieian*  traded  with  Ireland  from  Cadix,  many  ages  before  the  Christian 
srd.  II  is  authority  is  supported  by  that  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  the  7m  Blands,  in  the 
Atlantic,  at  the  Western  extremity  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  Phoenicians  imported  tin  into 


(1)  The  Irish  words  for  drinking  vessel*,  and  fibulae,  are  Cittm  horns,  and  brelnassa  bodkins  or  fibulae.  It  may 
be  objected  that  works  of  gold  and  silver  are  hardly  to  be  supposed  in  those  early  ages.  Bat  fin,  which  was 
imported  from  the  British  Islands  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  by  the  Phoenicians,  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  dress 
of  Boadicea,  is  described  by  Xiphelin  and  Dio,  “ On  her  neck  she  wore  a nw-uy  chain  0 f gold."  Co* tar's  motive 
for  invading  Britain  is  revealed  by  Sneionius,  who  says  that  it  was  araru-e,  owing  to  the  fame  of  Britain  for  the 
precious  metal*  and  pearl*.  The  Romans  traded  with  Britain  for  gold,  silver,  iron , cem,  cattle,  flares,  dogs  for  the 
chase,  (Strabo,  I,  4,)  of  which  the  most  esteemed  were  the  Irish , (Symachos  Epist.  L X,  Ep.  76,)  precious  stones, 
pearls,  ( Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1. 9,  C.  35,1  chalk,  1 richer  baskets,  tfc. 

There  were  silver  mines  at  Keswick,  in  Cumberland.  Hnchinson,  vol.  1.  It  is  true  that  the  aoritat  mines  of 
Ireland  are  now  unknown— But  so  are  the  silver  mines  of  Spain ; und  yet  these  were  so  rich  in  the  days  of 
Polybius  and  Diodorus,  that  the  most  common  utensib  were  made  of  silver,  even  horses  were  shod  with  that 
metal ; as  stat'd  by  Polybius  and  Dio.  A French  nobleman,  says  Montesquieu,  obtained  permission 
from  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  King  of  Spain,  to  search  for  the  mines  of  the  Phxniciam  and  Romans  in  the 
Pyrenees.  He  dug  and  he  seaicbed  wherever  the  ancients  indicated.  In  vain.  He  spent  a Urge  fortune  in 
searching  for  a fortune,  and  died  a beggar  for  his  pains. 

(X)  ASgypliorum  desultoriom  fuissc  annum  propemodum  Solarem.  Diebos  cnim  constahat  precise  365,  sine 
ullo  Biases  till.  Quo  fiebat  ut  quarto  quoqne  anno  vertente,  prirans  anni  dies  quem  Thoth  nominabant,  unam 
diem  anticiparet  io  anno  Juliano,  et  in  annis  1461.  primus  dies  illios,  pervagalus  omnes,  prislinam  ad  Epocham 
rediret.  Exempli  causa,  Incipiat  annus  A£gyptUcas  hoc  anno  C.  163?,  a Calendis  Januariis,  anno  1636  ordietnr 
a Dceembris  31.  atque  ita  porro,  donee,  post  annoa  1461,  iterum  a Calendis  Januiriis  oriatur.  Hac  anni  forma 
usi  snnt  jEgyptii  usque  ad  cladem  An tonii  et  Cleopatre,  qnando  cum  jugo  Romano  formani  quoque  illorum  anni 
reccpenmt."  Petav.  de  Doctr.  temp.  I 7,  c.  16,  et  L 10,  c.  71. 
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Greece  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  hy  that  of  Aristotle  and  Polybius,  who  explain  the  Greek 
names  ( Cassiterides)  by  tbe  Phamician,  and  proper  names,  Albion  and  leme. 

The  learned  universally  agree  that  the  Cassiterides  were  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  in  Herodotus, 

1.  3. 1 15,  Aristotle  de  Mirabilibus,  Polybius,  1.  3,  Strabo,  I.  3, Herodotus  lived  450  years  before 

Christ,  Aristotle  320,  Polybius  170. 

We  are  informed  by  Eusebius,  from  the  Phamician  author  Sanrhoniatho,  that  tbe  chief  gods 
of  Tyre  were  the  Sun  and  the  Hind;  and  that  Usous,  King  of  Tyre,  erected  upright  stones,  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  those  Gods.  Mow  tbe  Irish  Armais  inform  us,  from  ancient  Pagan  authorities, 
and  Poems  which  they  quote,  that  King  Laogaire  was  killed  by  the  Sun  and  Hind,  ( Grian  and 
Gaoth ) because  be  violated  their  oath.  Tbe  original  Irish  is  here  given,  with  a literal  version, 
on  whicb  the  reader  may  depend. 


Original  Irish. 

Aois  cr.  eeithra  red  eaaga  a seaeht  a naoi  fiehet  do  Laogaire  m.  Neill.  Cath  atha  dura  ria 
Ijtighnibh  Jor  Laogaire  me  neill.  ro  gabh  do  Laogaire  is  in  Cath  hi  sin,  7 do  rad  Laogaire  ratha 
greine  7 gamthe  7 n a ndul  do  Ijaignib  naeh  tiocf  foira  t.  a bith  in  a ra  le  gadh  u da. — Aois  er. 
eeithre  red  eaocca  a hocht.  iar  mbeith  deich  mbliadhna  Jichet  hi  righe  n er  do  laogaire  me  Neill- 
naoi  giall.  atbath  iltiobh  Caissi  edir  Er  7 Albain  dacnoe  iadsrn  filet  in  uib  Faolain  7 grian  7 
gaoth  ros  marbsoin  ar  ra  saraigh  iad.  con  idh  do  sin  albert  an  Fili — “ Atbath  Ijsogaire  me  neill 
for  taob  Caissi,  glas  an  tir.—Duile  De  ad  raegaid  raith~tuc  sal  dail  mbais  for  son  righ. 


Herat  Translation. 

A.D.  457.  In  the  ?<)th  year  of  the  reign  of  Laogaire  Son  of  Neil,  King  of  Ireland,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  the  ford  of  oaks,  (or  ford  of  the  Druids)  by  Laogaire  son  of  Neil,  who  was  made 
prisoner  in  that  battle;  and  he  swore  the  oath  of  the  Sun  and  the  Hind  and  the  Elements  to 
tbe  men  of  Leinster,  that  he  would  not  come  upon  them  while  he  lived,  for  that  prey  of  cattle. 

A.D.  458.  After  being  thirty  years  king  of  Ireland,  Laogaire,  Son  of  King  Neil  of  the  IX 
Hostages,  was  killed  in  the  district  of  Cass,  between  Erin  and  Albion;  that  is,  between  two 
hills  so  called  in  the  district  of  //y  Faolan.  And  they  were  the  Sun  and  Hind  that  killed  him, 
because,  in  violation  of  his  oath,  he  drove  away  their  cattle.  Hence  it  is  that  an  ancient  Poet 
says 

“ Kitted  was  Kine  Ijiogaire  at  Cassi  of  green  fields, 

" The  Host  of  Heaven  (the  Element  i ) whose  oath  be  violated, 

*'  Struck  with  death's  just  vengeance  that  king.'1 

Here  is  not  only  an  identity  of  Phoenician  worship,  but  also  of  religious  names,  not  only  the 
worship  of  tbe  Sun,  but  alto  the  worship  of  that  luminary  under  tbe  appellation  of  Baal,  of 
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S amtn,  (i)  of  the  (/Hr,  (2)  and  of  the  upright  pillar,  called  Ail,  or  FJ , &c.  Ail , in  Irish,  is  an 
upright  aacred  stone ; Ailim , to  pray  ; Ail-Uhrt,  a pilgrimage  ; from  AH,  an  upright  sacred  stone, 
and  it  rial! am,  to  go  round.  This  word  is  of  primaeval  descent,  as  historical  as  anv  monument, 
as  ancient  as  Hrlio-polii.  “ Hx  esse  .Solera  ostendit  Servius  de  Be/o  Phsenice,  Omnes,  inquit,  in 
“ illis  partibus  solera  colunt,  qui  ipsornni  lingua  Hk  dicitur;  unde  ct  nkio*.” — Damascius  says, 
in  bis  life  of  Isidore,  preserved  by  Photius,  Cod.  2+2,  Oti  4 xai  Eupo*  t Kpovor  Hk  xai 
Brk  xai  Boka9iTv  (3)  To  this  day  the  pilgrimages  to  Druidic  fouutaius  are  called 

AU’ithrrs,  as  in  hundreds  of  passages  in  the  Irish  Annals,  and  in  Cotumbamu  No.  IV. 

The  connection  of  Druidistn  with  the  worship  of  Baal  along  the  Western  coasts  of  Europe, 
from  Gadiz  a Phoenician  sea  port,  and  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  Ierne,  may  be  traced  in 
Bochart,  Selden,  Huetius,  and  Vossius — It  is  clear  from  Ausouius  with  respect  to  the  coast  of 
Arcmorica.  (4)  Capitolinus  Says  that  the  Emperor  Maximin  consulted  the  Celtic  Oracle  of 
Baal;  and  lierodian  says,  in  a corresponding  passage,  that  Baal  was  the  Numm  Patrium  of  the 
Celts,  whose  name  they  interpreted  Apollo , or  the  Sun— “ Patrium  numen  Bclen  vocant 
Indigena*.  magnaque  cum  Religione  colunt,  Apollinem  interpret <m/fr/’(5) 

6.  As  this  subject  may  lead  to  a perfect  discovery  of  the  divisions  of  time  used  by  the  Celtic 
nations,  and  the  subject  is  new,  two  other  very  ancient  religious  names,  in  which  the  Irish  and 
the  Phaenicians  agreed,  may  be  briefly  noticed,  before  we  proceed  to  the  second  MS.  in  this 
Catalogue. 

One  of  these  is  Gvian  the  Sun,  from  which  all  the  Gritm-aras , Granards , and  Granges  of 
Ireland  appear  to  derive  their  origins. — O'Brian  says,  in  his  Irish  dictionary,  word  Tuam,  that 


(1)  “ Sol  Phsmcibos  Bed-Same*,  at  cx  Sanchoniaifconis  libris,  a Ptiilone  Byblio  convereis  notat  Eusebios.” 
I*i atp  Ev.  1. 1,  c.  10.  “ Cttmquc  Siccitas  obtigissit  sustuclisse  manus  in  Caelum  ad  Salem — Hone  enim  solum. 
“ inquit  Sanchoniatho,  Deum  cxistimabant,  eum  vocantes  Cadi  Dominum  Bed-Samen,  quod  Phscnicuni  lingua 
4‘  Dominum  Cadi  notat,  Grutca  autem  lingua  rat  icus.*  Vossius  remarks  on  this  passage,  that  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  Hebrew,  which  differed  only  in  dialect  from  the  Phoenician,  for  the  Phoenician  Ucel-Samcn  is  the  Hebrew 
Baal  &AdMsitn,  that  is  Dominos  Cadi.  I)c  Idol.  ▼.  *.  p.  St3. 

(?)  Chaldvornm  Uii  iudicat  materiam  primam  elemcntornm.  In  Irish  it  means  the  elements  visible  and 
invisible,  as  in  the  Oath  to  King  Hugoni , A.M.  4t>06,  in  the  Annals  of  tbe  IV  Masters,  and  in  the  above  passage 
concerning  the  death  of  Laogaire. 

(3)  " Emesa,  says  Gibbon,  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  tbe  sun,  under  tbe  name  of  EUigahtU,  and 
tbe  form  of  a black  conical  stone.  EU i,  signifying  God.  and  gabal  to  possess;  unde  Beliogabalu*.  To  this 
protectiog  Deity  Basslanus  ascribed  bis  elevation  to  tbe  empire,  and  be  solemnly  transported  the  black  stone 
to  the  Capitol,”  Ate.  t.  i.  4to.  p.  150.  Now*£/a  and  gabal  have  the  same  weaning  in  Irish. 

(4)  •*  Nec  ret  ice  bo  senem — Nomine  Phcebicium— Qui  Bdcni  xdilum — Stirpe  satus  Druid  nm — Gent  is  Art* 
u maria r,”  Acc.  Carni.  x. — Again  he  says,  in  Atis  Patera  Carm.  iv.  “ Tu  Baiocassis,  stirpe  Druidarum  Satus  — 
44  si  fam a non  fallit  fidem — Btkni  sacratuni  ducis  e teroplo  genus,”  Acc. 

(5)  Herodian,  8vo.  Oxon.  1678,  1.  8.  Bochart,  p.  73<S.  Scaliger’s  Ausonianx,  1.  l,  c.  9.  S.  Patrick  reproaches 
the  Irish  with  tbe  worship  of  the  sun  44  Nam  Sol,  Deo  jobente,  propter  nos  qootidie  oritur.  Sed  nunquam  rtg- 
nabit,  neque  per  mane  bit  splendor  ejus.  Sed  et  omnes  qui  adorant  eum  in  prenam  miseri  male  devenient." 
Epist.  ad  Hibera.  Rer.  Hibern.  v.  1. 
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Tuam  Gram  means  the  hill  of  the  sun  ; that  the  place  so  called  anciently  in  the  C.  of  Limeric, 
is  now  called  Cnoc  Grant,  a synonymous  appellation ; that  the  tract  from  Sd.  Hill  to  Limerick 
was  called  Aos-greine,  from  Aos  a religious  College,  or  sect,  and  Greine  of  the  Sun.— The  ancient 
writers  of  the  life  of  S.  Patrick,  state,  that  he  founded  a church  at  Grantnd , in  Munster,  where 
a sacred  stone  was  adored,  “ nbi  in  rmeratione  habebatur  lapis,"  in  Triade  p.  leS.  Evinua  adds, 
that,  ftnding  three  upright  stones  adored  at  Magh-seola,  he  wrote  on  each  the  name  of  our  Saviour 
in  three  languages,  ib. 

The  Monastery  of  Tuam-Greiue,  which  is  mentioned  in  Tigernac,  and  in  the  IV  Masters, 
ann.  735,  747,  and  frequently  after,  was  founded  on  a Pagan  altar,  erected  iu  honour  of  Grin  it. 
The  great  Grange  near  Drogheda  is  a Pyramidal  cone,  70  feet  high,  320  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  300  in  circumference  at  the  top ; the  blocks  of  stone  which  compose  its  internal  chamber 
must  have  been  carried  from  a distance  of  14  miles.  Llhwyd  states,  that  in  l679»  "hen  he 
measured  it,  a number  of  its  euormous  upright  stones  stood  in  a circular  area  round  the  base, 
and  one  on  its  summit  larger  than  the  others.  Nine  or  ten  of  the  surrounding  stones  remained 
in  1770»  which  weighed  from  eight  to  ten  tons;  and  the  whole  resembled  the  great  Barrow  of 
Hus,  as  described  iu  King's  Munumenta,  where  we  find  that  the  Druidic  Altar  at  Brownslowu, 
another  Granard  in  the  C.  of  Carlow,  has  an  impost  containing  1280  feet  of  solid  contents,  a 
single  stone  weighing  89  tons,  and  making  an  angle  of  45  feet  with  the  horizon.  Such  were  the 
Granges  and  Grianards  of  Ireland. 

Now,  in  remote  ages  the  Sun  was  adored  by  the  same  name  in  Pbsenicia. 

The  Epithet  Grynteus  Apollo  occurs  twice  in  Virgil,  (1)  in  ten  Inscriptions  discovered  by 
Gruter,  anti  in  one  by  Muratori ; but  these  writers,  as  well  as  Servius,  Ruteus,  and  the  other 
commentators  on  Virgil,  confess  their  ignorance  of  its  meaning  or  origin.  Camdeu  mentions  an 
Inscription  Apollini  Granno,  discovered  in  Lothian,  which  he  cannot  explain.  (2)  Cluvcr  men- 
tions the  most  ancient  temple  of  Apollo  Grynetus,  from  Strabo.  (3)  Facciolali  says,  that 
Apollo  was  called  Grynetus  by  the  Phrygians,  and  Karncios  by  the  Dorians ; but  why,  he  cannot 
tell.  The  Dea  Camea  is  mentioned  iu  Ovid's  Fasti,  as  a Goddess  whose  religion  is  antiquated 
and  uuknown.  He  adds  that  the  ancients  called  her  Gram  “ Grancn  dixere  priores."  (4) 

Now  these  religious  names  are  familiar  in  Ireland.  Carnc  is  the  sacred  heap  of  stones; 
Cameach  is  a Pagan  Priest ; and  Grian  is  the  Sun.  All  our  Dictionaries  agree.  Montfuucon 
observes,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  deified  ancient  religious  names,  when  their  primeval 


(1)  Virgil  .Enoid  iv.  *45,  Eccl  vi.  73. 

(f ) Gough's  Camden,  v.  3,  p.  304  -310.  Horsley  also  confesses  his  ignorance,  p.  *06. 

(3)  Claver,  Geogr.  4to.  Load.  1703.  p-  *7*.  Camahon’s  Strabo,  Amslcrd.  1707,  t.  f,  p.  9*3. 

(4)  Ovid's  Fasti,  I.  vi.  also  Macrobm*  Saturnalia,  c.  19.  Grampian  is  Grin-Ben,  a Sun  Hill  The  battle  of 
the  Grampians  was  fought  near  a Druidic  Circle  in  Angus,  which  the  Dmids  endeavoured  to  defend  against  the 
profanations  of  Rome.  See  Gough's  Camden,  v.  5,  p.  409.  The  Irish  Os-ben,  vulgarly  called  Ganit's  beds, 
retain  the  name  Grian  to  this  day. 
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meanings  and  uses  were  forgotten.  If  such  names  had  masculine  terminations,  (bey  were  de- 
clared Gods,  if  feminine  Goddesses ; and  hence  Came  is  a Goddess  in  Ovid's  Fasti. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  Ratka  of  the  Irish  year,  which  is  called  lar-Ratha,  vulgarly  Ear- 
Rach,  or  Ear-Ratha , as  in  O’Brian’s  Dicliouary.-*-This  commenced  on  the  shortest  day  of  the 
year,  and  ended  at  the  Vernal  Equinox.  The  word  Tar  means  last,  or  after,  literally  indi- 
cating that  this  was  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  The  Irish  year  was  Luni-Solar,  like  that  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.  Their  months  consisted  of  30  days , as  above,  p.  25,  28  ; their 
solstitial  Fes  lasted  30,  and  during  that  Fes,  they  determined  the  longest  day  of  the  year  by  the 
shade.  (1)  Herodotus  says,  that  the  use  of  the  Gnomon  was  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Babylon  ; (2)  and  Pliny  adds  that  the  length  of  the  year  was  discovered  by  observing  when  the 
shadow  returned  to  its  marks. 

7.  One  observation  remains  to  be  made,  before  we  pass  to  the  MS.  No.  II.  and  that  is,  that  the 
population  of  Ireland  was  found  to  he  of  Iberian  and  Scyfhic  origiu  by  the  Romans,  on  their  first 
acquaintance  with  Inland.  The  various  tribes  agreed  in  one  language  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Island.  Whatever  might  l>e  their  local  distinctions,  they  called  themselves  by  one 
general  name  Scoti.  Before  the  4th  Century,  they  extended  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  along  the  coasts,  from  the  shores  of  Kerry,  to  the  shores  of  Tirone. 
They  had  colonized  Man  before  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  who  ascribes  that  and  the  Western 
Islands  to  Ireland.  (3)  Several  swarms  of  them  had  invaded  Britain,  and  had  driven  the  Romans 
before  them  even  to  the  walls  of  Loudon,  before  the  arrival  of  Theodosius.  (4)  Others  had 
established  Colonies  along  the  Western  coasts  of  Albania.  The  language  of  all  these  regions 
is  Irish,  vulgarly  called  Erse,  to  our  own  times.  They  were  at  las»t  arrested  by  the  Saxons,  who 
defeated  them  in  the  battle  of  Stanford,  in  449-  But  yet,  says  Stillingfleet,  they  gained  great 
advantages  by  these  wars;  " for  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
“ Century,  most  probably  A.D.  503,  all  their  different  Clans  iu  Biitain  were  united,  anti  formed 
**  into  one  powerful  nation  by  Fergus  the  Son  of  Ere/'—*'  This  Epoch  of  Fergus,  says  Pinkerton, 
may  be  regarded  as  fixed  and  universally  allowed."  Enq.  vol.  1.  p.  59. 


(1)  u The  ancient  year  of  the  Pha'Dic'lans  was  most  certainly  Laai-Sohir,  consisting  of  1?  Lunar  months  'of 
30  days  each,  with  iuUAealarie*  to  make  up  what  the  12  wanted  of  the  Solar  year,  as  in  Censorin  de  die  NataK, 
c 19,  &c."  Uni*.  Hist.  vol.  17,  p.  323.  Lond.  8vo.  174#. 

(2)  Herodot.  Wesacling.  I.  2,  p.  153.  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  25. 

(3)  iElhicus  says  in  the  3d  Century  “ Hibernia  a Scotorum  gentibus  colitnr.  Menavia  a*quc  ac  Hibernia  a 
Scotorum  gentibus  habitalur."  L 1,  c.  2.  Orosius  and  Isidore  agree  in  nearly  the  same  words.  Camden  and 
Llbwyd  are  very  decided  in  supporting  these  authorities;  and  Usher’s .arguments  arc  declared  invincible  by 
Pinkerton,  Enquiry,  vol.  2,  p.  504,  235,  and  242.  In  Gibbon’s  Map  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Ireland  is  the 
Scotia  of  the  Laliu  authors.  Compare  Roy's  Military  Antiq.  of  Scotland. — It  is  certain,  says  Prideaux,  that 
the  Seats  of  the  Roman  authors  were  none  other  than  the  Irish."  Connections,  Load.  1718,  p.  188. 

Isidore  and  Orosius,  both  Spaniards,  say, — “ Scotia  eadem  et  Hibernia,  proxima  Britannia?  Insula,  rojut 
" partes  priorcs  Iberiam  et  Cantabricom  Oceanum  intendunt,  unde  et  Hibernia  dicta.  Scotia  autctu  quod  a 
“ Scotorum  gentibus  colitnr."  % 

(4)  Thts  is  admitted  by  Pinkerton.  Enquiry,  ▼.  2. 
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For  the  names  of  the  Irish  tribes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  geography  of  Ireland  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  MSS.  No.  VI.  and  VIII.  of  this  Catalogue.  A# 
Map  oj  the  middle  ages  of  Ireland  can  be  projected  without  the  aid  of  those  MSS. 

No.  II. 

“ Leabar  Gabhaltas ."—folio.  Sate.  xn.  parchment. 

Tbe  two  first  folios,  which  are  missing  in  the  MS.  No.  I.  may  be  supplied  from  this  ancient 
fragment  of  the  same  work.  It  is  very  neatly  written,  but  much  injured  by  time,  only  18  pages 
remaining. — A collation  of  this  fragment  with  MS.  No.  I.  would  lead  to  prolixity;  suffice  it  to 
observe,  that  at  folio  3,  col.  3,  is  a fragment  of  a Poem  which  bears  the  name  of  Fintan ; and  at 
col.  4,  is  an  entire  poem  by  the  same  author,  beginning  with  the  line  “ Cethracha  troth  dinluir 
thind  fo  Saint  Fintan,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Munnu,  Abbot  of  Teagh  Munnu, 

near  Wexford,  in  630,  was  conspicuous  in  the  Pascal  controversy  at  the  Synod  of  Whitefield,  near 
Mount  Marge , on  the  Barrow,  as  mentioned  in  Adamnan’s  life  of  Columba,  1.1,  c.  2.  Tigcrnach 
' dates  his  death,  A.D.  634 — “ quits  S.  lintani,  i.  e.  Munnu  me  TuUcain.  12.  Kal.  Nov/'— The 
IV  Masters  argee  with  Tigernach. — Adamnan  says  that  he  was  coeval  with  S.  Columba,  and 
a proficient  “ in  studiis  Dialis  Sophiet."  (ibid)  But  though  come  compositions  of  his  in  Irish 
verse  are  quoted  by  Tigernac,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  is  the  Union-Pile  mentioned 
here,  and  in  the  MS.  No.  I.  Fol.  3. 


No.  III. 

“ Regum  Provincialium  Hibernia  Catalogi  Metrici  — quarto, 

paper. 

The  written  pages  are  212,  all  in  the  Irish  Language  and  Characters. 

Tliis  MS.  is  placed  third  in  order,  though  recent  in  comparison  with  those  which  follow  it, 
because  it  is  quoted  as  No.  HI.  in  the  Rerum  Hibemicarum  Seriptores , vol.  1.  It  contains 
some  very  valuable  articles  which  have  eluded  the  most  diligent  enquiries  elsewhere;  such  as — 

Fol.  1. — A Chronological  Catalogue  of  the  Abbots  of  Hiona,  in  Irish. 

Fol.  2. — The  annual  income  of  the  King’s  of  Connacht,  as  paid  in  kind  ; transcribed  from  an 
aucicnt  MS.  on  Vellum,  infilled  “ Leabhar  no  cceort ” the  Book  of  Rights. 

Fol.  3. — A Poem  on  the  Succession  of  the  Kings  of  Connacht,  beginning  “ Cruacha  Connacht 
Raith  go  Rath,”  composed  by  Toma  ua-Maol-Conaire,  the  court  Poet  of  Connacht,  in  the  reign 
of  Torloch  the  Great,  A.D.  1136.  This  Poem  is  stated  to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  Book 
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of  BaMmote,  an  ancient  MS.  on  parchment,  which  Mac  Donnach,  of  the  Castle  of  Ballimote, 
sold  for  140  milch  cows  to  Aod  O'Donnel,  in  1522(1)  Usher  often  quotes  this  MS.  in  his 
Primordia.  (2) 

Fol.  6. — The  next  article  is  a continuation  of  the  preceding  ; a metrical  list  of  the  Connacht 
Kings  from  the  reign  of  Turlock  the  Great,  the  father  of  Roderick,  (1136,)  to  the  reign  of 
Torloch  the  son  of  Acd  O’Conor , son  of  Kogan,  A.D.  1345,  during  a period  of  209  years. 

This  Poem  was  composed  for  the  inauguration  of  Torloch,  the  son  of  Aod,  by  his 
Court  Bard  Donnchad  Bar  each  L’a  Maot-Conaire , who  died  very  old,  in  1404.  It  begins  with 
the  verse  44  Eisdigh  a Eigsi  lianbha ,”  Hear  ye  learned  of  Ireland,  &c.  The  verses  are  l68. 

There  were  two  Aodhs  O’Conor,  Kings  of  Connacht,  in  the  14th  Century.  41  JElh  O' Konkov* 
to  whom  Edw.  II.  directed  his  letter  41  ad  Duces  Ilybernicorum  de  veniendo  coutra  Scotos,"  pub- 
lished in  Rymer’s  Faedera,  Lond.  1727*  v.  3,  p.  476,  an.  1314,  *'  Rex  dilecto  sibi  JElh  O' Konkov. 
The  contemporary  princes  were  Donald  O’Nial,  of  Tirone;  Aodh  O’Donne!,  ofTirconnel;  Brian 
Mac  Mathgamhna,  of  Orgial ; Felim  O’Conor,  heir  presumptive  of  Counacht ; Donchad  O’Briau, 
ofThomond;  Derinod  McCarthy,  of  Desmond;  Leyssach  O’More,  of  Leix;  Gilbert  O'Kelly,  of 
Hi  Mani ; O'Melachlin,  of  Meath.  These,  and  several  other  subordinate  nobles,  are  expressly 
named  as  Duces  IJibernorvm , at  the  end  of  that  letter. 

At  this  period,  the  chief  command  of  the  Connacht  Irish,  who  joined  Ed.  Bruce,  was  given 
to  Felim  O’ Conor,  who  slew  Stephen  of  Exeter,  Milo  de  Cogun,  William  Prendergast,  John  Stanton, 
and  several  other  Anglo-Irish  Knights,  in  various  engagements,  until  a considerable  army  ad- 
vancing against  him,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Athenry , A.  D.  1316. — Hence  we  may  infer  the 
inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Kerr’s  Reign  of  Robert  I.  Edinb.  1811,  v.  2,  p.  38,  where  he  says  that  Felim 
O’Conqr  fought  on  the  side  of  Roger  Lord  Mortimer,  at  the  battle  of  Ken l is,  24th  Feb.  1316, 
and  that  44  amongst  the  eleven  thousand  of  Mortimer’s  men  slain  by  Bruce  in  that  action,  was 
44  Felim  O'Conor,  the  titular  king  of  Connaght !" 

In  the  MS.  now  before  us,  is  an  Irish  Poem,  of  260  verses,  on  Aodh  O'Conor’s  Royal  Palace 
at  Carnfree,  to  which  are  annexed  marginal  quotations  from  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters , 
shewing  that  he  was  the  son  of  Eognn,  King  of  Connacht,  that  lie  was  killed  in  1309,  that 
his  son  Felim  succeeded  him  after  an  interregnum  of  one  year,  and  that  Felim  was  expelled 
in  1315,  and  restored  in  the  course  of  that  year.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Edward  of  England 
had  not  heard  of  Aod’s  death,  or  of  Felim's  succession,  when  he  wrote  the  above  letter  in  1314. — 
To  a future  editor  of  Rymer  these  notices  may  appear  to  deserve  attention.  (3)  Chrouology 
is  the  eye  of  History. 


(1)  Rer.  Hib.  vol.  1.  Index,  Voce  BuUimote. 

(9)  “ Habetur  in  Libra  Baltimotenri  et  Sliguntmo,  dc  Dubliniensium  oonversione,  ret  vs  Carmen  tlibernicvm, 
“ Benign*,  Patricii  Discipulo,  ct  in  sede  Ardniachana  successor!,  nttribntnra  qasr,  pars  aliqua  opens  illius,  de 
u Vita  Patricii,  quod  Jocelinus  editnm  ab  eo  affirms!,  c.  116,  esse  rideator.”  Pnmord.  p.  U5f. 

(3)  Pa*.  38,  where  he  quotes  the  Irish  Aunals  in  Camden's  Britannia,  IV.  480-490. 
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Fol.  9 The  next  article  is  comparatively  recent,  having  lieen  compared  in  the  reign  of 

James  I.  A.D.  Iff  10,  by  Taidhg  mac  Daire,  on  the  comparative  merits,  antiquity,  and  exploit* 
of  the  Munster  and  the  Ulster  kings.  The  verses  are  576.  The  first  verse  is  " A'i  breith  oram 
do  bhreith  a Aodh"  i.e.  No  decision  to  me  is  thy  decision,  O Aodb. 

Fol.  15. — An  Irish  Poem  of  52  verses  by  Anluon  mac  Aodhagain,  written  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  on  the  same  subject,  is  followed  by  another  of  120  verses,  the  composition  of  Fearfada- 
Ua  Camte.  Same  subject. — Same  reign. 

Fol.  17,  b.— Ditto  of  68  verses,  on  the  same  subject,  by  Arl-Og-O'Caoim.— Same  reign. 

Fol.  1 8. — Ditto  of  32  verses,  by  Turlock  og  O’  /Irian. —Several  poems  on  the  same  subject, 
written  by  different  persons  iu  the  same  reign,  follow  from  the  18th  leaf  to  the  20lh. 

Fol.  20. — The  poem  11  Fol  dam  Scittr  cloime  Chninn,"  Recount  the  Actions  of  the  six 
sons  of  Con,  composed  in  the  reign  of  Torloch  the  Great,  who  reigned  from  1136  to  1156. — 
The  verses  are  224. 

Fol.  23. — An  Irish  Chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Connacht  from  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  with 
marginal  notes  by  Mr.  O'Conor  of  Belauagare,  written  in  1727.  This  chronicle  begins  from  the 
arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  anil  ends  1464.  It  was  transcribed  from  the  ancient  MS.  of  the  church 
of  Kilronan,  called  “ The  Book  of  Kilronan,"  to  which  the  IV  Masters  affixed  their  approbation, 
in  their  respective  bands,  as  stated  in  this  copy,  folio  28. 

Fol.  28,  b. — The  order  of  tiie  inauguration  and  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Connacht,  tran- 
scribed from  a MS.  on  parchment,  by  Mr.  O’Conor,  of  Belauagare,  in  1728. — There  is  another 
copy.of  the  reign  of  James  I.  in  this  Collection,  on  paper,  but  imperfect.  This  copy  is  beautifully 
written.  Both  are  in  the  Irish  Language  and  Characters.  The  subject  is  very  interesting  to  the 
historian  of  Connacht.  The  Rights  of  the  subordinate  Chiefs  of  Connacht  are  stated  from  an 
ancient  book  intitled  “ Lrabhar  na  cceart."  The  book  of  Rights. 

Fol.  30. — An  Irish  Poem  delivered  by  Toma , the  Court  Bard,  at  the  inauguration  of  Felim 
O'Conoi , King  of  Connacht,  inaugurated  by  all  the  Bishops  and  Chiefs  of  that  Province,  in 
1310,  before  they  confederated  with  Eduard  Bruce,  against  the  English  interest  in  Ireland.  (1) 


(1)  Felim's  reign  begins  with  Ills  Pedigree,  thui, — ” Feidhlim  mae  Aodha  me  Eoghaim  me  RuaidMri,  me 
* Aodh*.  woe  Calhotl  Crobkderg.  gur  M mikrigh.  as.  1315,  U Rnaidhn  me  Caihail  r.  or  fedh  te  mi  ago*  FtidMIrm 
“ do  teekt  o c bog.  Robert  Brute  i g eooig.  11.  7 madhm.  ar  Rnaidhri  ag  5 tullarh,  Fidktee . — An.  1316.  Feidhlim 
“ asses  mo  Ardrigh  Connacht  7 (iaodhttl  am  ehotg.  7 Ftrinnn  do  tiomol go  hmle  7 Calk  AIM  u Rtgh  do  cnir,"  Sr.  That 
is,  Felim,  tbe  son  of  AodM,  son  of  F.ogam,  son  of  Roderick,  son  of  A odk,  son  of  Cathal  of  the  red  hand,  succeeded 
sod  reigned  until  be  was  dethroned  in  1315,  by  Roderic  son  of  Cathal,  who  reigned  six  months ; and  Felim 
came  from  Robert  Brace’s  war  in  Ulster  and  defeated  Roderic  at  Muliaeb  Fidbcbc. 

An.  1316.  Felim,  now  chief  King  of  Connacht,  and  of  the  Irish  of  Connacht,  and  all  Ireland  codec  tod  its 
farces  about  him,  and  fought  tbe  haute  uf  Athcnry,  Ac. 
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This  Poem  begins  with  the  verse—"  Lnath  ort  a Fheidlime Activity  be  thine,  O Felim. — It  was 
pronounced  on  the  Druidic  hiil  of  Corn-Free,  the  usual  place  of  inauguration  of  the  Connacht 
kings — Felim  was  soon  alter  killed  in  the  battle  of  Atliunree,  in  1316.  This  Poem  consists  of 
188  verses;  and,  like  tbe  Poems  hitherto  mentioned,  is  unpublished,  untranslated,  and  unknown. 
Another  older  Poem,  recited  on  a similar  occasion,  will  be  found  at  fol.  35  of  this  MS. 

Fol.  32. — Miscellaneous  Irish  Poems  of  the  Reign  of  James  I.  by  Taidhg  doll  ua  Higgin,  in 
192  verses.  On  Mora  the  daughter  of  O’ Rnavc,  about  the  year  1599. 

Fol.  35. — An  Inauguration  Poem,  delivered  at  the  restoration  of  Felim  & Conor,  in  J31 5, 
beginning — “ Eitdigh  an  Seanchui  nach  Suaill."  Hear  ye  a History  which  deceives  not. 

Tbe  verses  are  1 04.  This  Poem  though  stated  to  have  been  recited  by  Toma,  on  a similar 
occasion  to  that  on  which  he  recited  his  own  above  mentioned,  fol.  30,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  composed  in  the  6th  century,  by  S.  Benignus,  as  in  a marginal  note,  Fol.  35. — We 
have  already  seen  tint  an  Irish  Poem  by  Benignus  is  preserved  in  tbe  Book  of  B ultimate. 
Supra,  p.  49,  Note  2.  This  Poem  recites  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Connacht  Kings,  and  was 
repeated  on  this  occasion  to  inflame  the  courage  of  the  young  king,  by  reminding  him  of  tbe 
power  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  followed  at  Fol.  37.  by  a Poem  of  80  verses,  on  tbe  Successions 
of  the  Kings  of  Connacht  down  to  1420  when  it  was  composed. 

Fol.  37.— An  Historical  Controversy  in  verse,  between  the  Bards  of  Munster  and  Connacht, 
iotitled  " An  fomarbnidh,"  that  is,  " The  Contat.”  It  relates  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Munster 
and  Connacht  Kings,  and  of  their  Bards  and  Harpers  to  superiority.  A contest  in  which  tbe 
Bishops  and  Clergy  of  both  Provinces  took  a part,  as  appears  from  several  of  their  Poems  in  this 
Collection,  which  consists  of  above  4000  verses,  composed  between  tbe  years  1600  and  1620. 

Fol.  54. — The  Pedigree  of  the  O'Conor  Family,  in  Irish,  from  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Maetere. 

Fol.  55. — The  Successions  of  the  Kings  of  Ulster,  extracted  from  the  Irish  Annals,  with  an 
ancient  Poem  of  324  verses  on  the  Royal  race  of  Ulster,  beginning — 

• Clam  OUmmlun— Vault  liamkna." 

“ Ye  tons  of  tbe  learned  — Ye  nobles  of  Earns n.’ 

Fol.  62. — Successions  of  tbe  Kings  of  Leinster,  with  an  Irish  Poem  on  that  subject,  at  foi.  65. 
written  in  tbe  12th  Century,  by  Gildat  na-naomh  na  Ihtinn,  consisting  of  284  verses,  and  beginning 
with  the  verse—"  Coigheadh  Laigken  na  Leacht  Riogh. — Province  of  Leinster  conspicuous  for 
monuments  of  Kings.  Repeatedly  quoted  by  Colgan. 

The  Irish  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters  mention  this  Poet  with  great  respect ; referring  his  death 
to  ll60.  Colgan  holds  him  in  high  estimation  for  historical  accuracy.  Another  of  his  Poems, 
beginning  “ Aoibhin  tin  a Eire  nrd,"  which  is  preserved  in  O' Chteegant  MS.  written  before  the 
year  1372,  shall  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 
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Fol.  7*1. — The  Succession*  of  the  Munster  Kings  with  O' Duregan's  Irish  Poem  on  that  sub- 
ject, consisting  of  300  verses,  and  beginning — 

Catail  Cat  hair  Claim  Va^Aa.” 

* Cashel  Fortress  6f  the  descendants  of  Moga." 

Fol.  70'. — John  O'Cleri't  historical  Poem  “ Eisdigh  a eigsi  Banbka,"  of  26+  verses. 

Fol.  79,  b. — Various  Genealogies  of  Irish  Families,  to  page  95. 

Fol.  88.— A List  of  the  principal  Monasteries  of  Ireland,  with  the  Characters  of  each. 

Fol.  91. — A Poem  of  80  verses,  by  Calbhach  O' Conor  Don,  son  of  Aod , son  of  Diarmad , son 
of  Cairbrt , on  the  Poet  Maolbrtndons  paying  him  a visit,  with  the  Genealogy  of  O’Conor  Don. 

Fol.  95,—*0'  Durrgan’s  Metrical  Dictionary  of  ancient  Irish  words,  beginning  44  Fora a focal 
luaiicr  libh.”  O’Duvegan  died  old  iu  1372.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  Dictionary  of  the 
Northern  languages  is  older  than  gills.  The  verses  are  2+0.  The  transcript  is  by  Cormac  og 
O'Corrain,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Hut  it  is  written  with  the  greatest  care,  by  one 
of  the  best  Irish  scholars  of  his  age. 

Fol.  98. — Carolan , the  last  of  the  Irish  Bards,  on  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Fol.  99*—Ao  Irish  list  of  the  Princes  of  Ossory,  aud  other  Genealogies,  from  the  IV  Masters. 

Fol.  101. — An  Irish  Poem,  by  Aongut-roe  O’ Daly,  on  the  Royal  Palace  which  Aodh  O'Conor 
built  at  the  Inauguration  Hill  of  Carn-Fraoch. 

This  Poet’s  death  is  recorded  by  the  IV  Masters,  thus: — “ An.  1350,  Acngus  Ruadh  O 
Dalaigh  Saoi  Erenn  re  Dan  Quievit”  i.e.  Aengus  Hoe  O’Daly,  the  learned  man  of  Ireland 
in  Poetical  skill,  died.  The  King  Aodli  to  whom  his  Poem  is  inscribed,  was  the  son  of 
Eogan,  whose  death  is  mentioned  in  the  same  Annals,  in  these  words;— A. D.  1309*  “ Aodh  mac 
**  Eog.  Ri  Connacht,  7 odhbhar  Ri  Er  ar  uaidi ; J ar  engnamh,  ar  rncch , ar  dheilbh  7 ar 
44  denamh  do  mharbh  la  h Aodh  m Ureifne  m.  Cath.  Ruaidh  ui  Conchobhair  a g coill  an  chlochain 
44  agcci'ich  Brrfne , 7 moron  do  mhait he  Connacht  a maille  fri$ — i.  e.  Aodh  the  son  of  Bogan, 
son  of  Aodh,  son  of  Roderic,  &c.  King  of  Connacht,  and  lit  to  be  king  of  all  Ireland  by  reason  of 
his  noble  birth,  his  dexterity  in  arms,  his  liberality,  Ins  princely  features  and  figure,  was  killed 
by  Aodh-Breifuc,  the  son  of  Cathul  Roe  O'Coiior,  in  the  Wood  called  the  Wood  of  the  Causeway, 
in  the  territory  of  Brefne,  and  many  of  the  Nohles  of  Connacht  were  killed  with  him. 

From  this  account,  it  is  clear  that  King  Edward  lid’s  Letter  to  Aodh  O'Conor , King  of  Con- 
nacht, inviting  him  and  the  Irish  subordinate  Kings  of  all  Ireland,  to  join  him  against  Edward 
Bruce,  in  1314,  which  is  published  in  Rvmer’s  Fa'dera,  vol.  3,  was  writteu  five  years  after 
Aodlfs  death,  when  his  son  Fclim  O’Conor  was  King  of  Connacht  by  inheritance,  and  titular 
King  of  all  Ireland  by  tile  election  of  all  the  Provinces,  as  noticed  above,  at  fol.  6 of  this  MS. 

This  Poem  commences  with  the  verse  “ An  tu  a ris  a Raith  Teamhrack — i.  e.  Art  thou  again 
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renewal.  O sacred  hill  of  Temora."  The  verses  are  20  k,  and  extremely  valuable  to  the  Irish 
historian,  though  unpublished  and  unknown.  The  following  historical  notice  is  prefixed  to  them  in 
the  Irish  Language  and  Characters. 

An  Dan  ta  lealhann  {tamhain  do  chumndh  s»  nam  nor  cuirtdh  tech  mi  Pailit  Chluana- French 
in, is  la  h Aodh  mac  Eaghain,  m.  Runidhri,  m.  Acdha,  m.  Cathaill'hrobh-dheirg,  7 chtdus  an 
Dan  darb  srolndh  (t)  Tom'nu  Muir  Chruachan  ag  Clun-Fraoch.  i.  e. 

•*  This  Poeio,  transcribed  from  a copy  in  Roman  characters,  was  composed  at  a time  when  no 
bouse  or  palace  was  erected  at  Cloon-free,  by  Aodh  the  son  of  Logan,  soil  of  Kodak,  son  of 
Aodli,  son  of  Calhal  of  the  Red  hand  ; anil  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  Poem  which 
follows  it,  the  first  verse  of  which  is  " Toinhus  Muir  Chrwichna*  §c. 

The  value  of  O'Daly  s composition  is  enhanced  by  collations  with  other  copies,  and  various 
readings  at  the  bottom  of  the  page;  and  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  followed  at  Eol. 
103,4.  by  tlie  last-men! ioued  Poem,  beginniug — “Tomhui  Muir  Chruachna,  of  1+1  verses,  by 
the  same  author,  w ith  the  various  readings  as  above.  Every  diligence  has  been  used  to  discover 
more  ancieut  copies,  and  the  Compiler  ventures  to  assert  that  these  are  unique. 


No.  IV. 

“ Rf.imh  Rior.HHAiDHE.”— -folio,  parchment. 

The  written  pages  are  159*  containing  the  “ ffeimh  Riogrnidhr,"  ora  Chronicle  in  prose  and 
verse,  of  which  the  first  and  some  of  the  last  leaves  are  missing.  The  first  Poein  in  this  frag- 
ment is  Tonud’n  of  the  year  1 136’,  on  the  first  Rclginn  Colonization  of  Ireland,  the  most  valuable 
Poem  on  the  subject,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  MS.  No.  1. 

Fol.  t. — Tumid's  authority  is  supported  by  Colca’s  Poem,  of  76  verses,  on  the  same  subject.— 
Of  C’olra,  no  satisfactory  account  has  yet  been  discovered.  If  he  is  the  Colca,  Professor  of 
Learning  in  /refund,  to  whom  Aldhelni  addresses  the  Epistle  published  by  Usher, and  the  Xlnnuscula 
mentioned  in  Usher's  Sylloge,  p.  131,  this  Poem  is  as  old  as  the  8lh  Century.  The  idiom  is  so 
antiquated,  that  no  modern  Irishman  can  understand  it  without  the  help  of  O Duugans  and 
O’Cleri's  Dictionaries  of  obsolete  w ords,  mentioned  above,  at  Fol.  93  of  this  MS.  (2) 


(1)  Seoladh  mean*  the  first  seimmetre,  o.“  hath^runn,  of  a verse  consoling  of  two  quartans,  and  making  a jingle 
in  altcrnul?  rhymes,  resembling  a common  stanza  of  four  lines  or  verses  in  English 
(1)  Those  who  have  h;tz  aided  the  assertion  that  the  Irish  language  is  note  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  H. 
Patrick,  Will  find  abundant  monuments  in  the  Stowe  Collection  to  convince  them  of  their  error.  Colgan 
quotes  an  ancient  Irish  life  of  S.  Patrick—**  cx  tribiis  perretustis  MSS.  Uibenticit  inter  te  eolUtis,  partini 
Latino,  partim  Hibernieu,  eoque  perretustv,  ti  pro:  nimia  antiquUatt,  impiiulrabili  sc rvunu  conscripta."  Triade, 
p.  169,  and  again  p.  135. 
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Fol.  l.  b. — The  origin  of  tbc  Taltcnum  Games  is  mentioned  in  thin  MS.  ns  in  No.  I.  with 
this  additional  circumstance— that  here  the  narrative  is  supported  by  Han't  Poem  of  1 64  verses, 
" Eittid  a eolcho  cenon,"  Hear,  ye  learned,  without  fear.  (I)  Flan  died,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  1056.  See  above,  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  MS.  No.  I. 

Fol.  2. — The  same  subject  is  continued  in  another  Poem  of  100  verses,  beginning  “ Eittid 
in  Senchut  Sluaghan."  Hear  the  history  of  armies.  In  this  latter  Poem  is  mentioned  the  chief 
Divinity  or  Idol  of  Ireland,  called  " Crons  Crunch,"  as  above,  in  the  Notes  to  the  MS.  No.  I. 

The  Poems  of  Raigniliotc  mac  Ugaine,  who  is  said  to  have  preceded  the  Christian  sera, 
follow;  with  some  of  Eochoid't,  already  mentioned  in  No.  I.  which  ought  to  be  collated  with 
these  valuable  fragments  transcribed  from  ancient  copies  in  the  13th  Century. 

Fol.  5. — An  excellent  copy  is  here  preserved  of  (lildas  Cot  mm’ > Metrical  List  of  tbc  Kings 
of  Ireland,  beginning — •'  H Erin  Ard  Init  na  High’’  596  verses.  This  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
Narratives  of  this  kind  extaot  io  the  Irish  language,  and  written  in  1072.  A Distich  added  by  a 
coeval  Poet  at  the  end,  mentions  Gildas  thus : — , 

u Ci Ida  Coemkainaou  glminne 
u Urn  GUda  Savin  SamtKainnt , 

“ Rng  ffoll  0 Bfumiaibh  go  binn 
“ Eidir  A i bain  ag w 

Literally. 

Gildas  Coemso  of  illustrious  fame. 

The  descendant  of  noble  Gildaa  of  Samthin, 

Carried  the  prise  in  sweet  poetry, 

From  the  Bards  of  Albania  and  Erin. 

Fol.  7. — The  ancient  part  of  this  MS.  consisting  of  twelve  pages  folio,  ends  here,  and  is 
followed  by  Malmura't  Poem  on  the  origin  and  successions  of  the  Irish  Kings,  beginning — 
“ Canam  bunadus  na  n Gaoidhil."  This  is  a beautiful  modern  transcript  from  an  ancient  copy. 
Another  copy  from  the  book  of  Una  Congabhla,  is  quoted  by  the  IV  Masters,  and  preserved  in 
O’Flalierty’s  MS.  in  this  Collection,  No.  XVI.  It  has  been  noticed  already,  MS.  No.  I.  that 
Malmura  died  in  884. 

Fol.  9.— -O’Duvegan’s  Poem  of  1604  verses,  beginning.— “ Trialtam  timchell  na  Fodkla fol- 
lows here,  transcribed  from  the  original,  written  before  1372.  Several  ancient  Poems,  collided 
by  O’Duvegan,  and  erroneously  ascribed  to  him,  are  quoted  in  the  Ogygia,  as  at  p.  33 6. — " De 
" tribus  gymnasiis  Temorensibus,  et  de  Temorise  Magnificentia  Cormaci,  (Regis)  tempore,  ac  de 
“ ipsius  laudibus,  et  rebus  gestis,  exist  Poema,  183  Distkborum,  in  O'Duregani  Codice,  fol.  175, 
“ quod  incipit  Tkamhair  na  Riogh  Rath  Cormaic."  Compare  p.  18  of  the  same  work. 


(t)  Quoted  in  the  Ogygia,  peg.  J7  aad  180. 
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It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Poem  now  before  us,  is  not  one  of  the  aneient  Poems  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  him,  only  became  he  ttanecribed  them. 


No.  V. 

“ Di  nseanchus.” — folio,  parchment.  Steculi  xm. 

The  title  DinSeanchus  means  a History  of  the  Sacred  Hills,  and  Artificial  Forts  of  Ireland. 
It  is  a fragment  of  a larger  work,  of  which  the  oldest  copy  extant  shall  be  minutely  described 
under  No.  VIII. — This  fragment  supplies  valuable  readings. — Fintan-File’s  Poem  of  44  verses 
beginning — " Teawhair  breadh  cieni  diati,"  Teroora  beautiful,  though  not  religious, (1)  may  be  seen 
at  folio  1.  b.  and  is  followed  by  the  Poem  “ Do  heir  maisti  done  rnnaib,"  of  84  verses,  by  an 
anonymous  author.  Both  these  Poems  are  ante-Danish.  Fiat  an  the  Druid,  has  been  already 
mentioned,  pag.  48,  as  different  from  S.  Fmtan. 

Fol.  3. — A valuable  Poem  follows,  bearing  the  name  of  its  author  Cuan  O’Lochan,  who  died 
in  1026.  It  l>egins  “ Teamhair  tag  ha  na  Titlark, " Teroora,  choicest  of  hills : and  consists  of  190 
verses.  Cuan  is  quoted  in  the  12th  Century  by  Gildae  Moduda,  in  his  Poem  “ Eire  og  hie 
na  month, ” where  he  says,  that  after  the  death  of  MelachKn  II.  in  1022,  there  was  an  Interregnum, 
and  that  contending  factions  agreed  to  commit  the  government  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  Cuan 
O'Lochan , and  to  Corcran,  two  learned  men  and  Poets,  the  former  of  whom  died  in  1026. 

Fol.  4.— The  next  Poem  is  Cenneth  O'  Arte  gone,  of  92  verses,  beginning  “ Domain  dutham 
a laiden."  In  this  Poem  the  origins  of  the  names  of  several  remarkable  places  in  Ireland  are 
explained  by  references  to  ancient  histories,  which  exist  no  longer.  In  some  instances  they 
are  fabulous,  in  others  historical.  In  both,  curious  and  unknown.  It  is  followed  by  another  of 
the  same  author's,  72  verses,  on  the  name  and  origin  of  the  royal  scat  of  Aieill,  beginning — 
“ Acaill  araice  Temnair Aeil,  strength  ofTemora,  Ac.  and  then  follows  another  on  the  name 
of  Rath-Eaea,  96  verses,  beginning — “ Sund  driti.”  Both  are  by  the  same  author. 

Fol.  5. — Another  Poem  by  ditto,  on  the  royal  seal  of  Brogha,  52  verses,  beginning  “ An  tin  a 
Maigh  me  Note/,"  is  continued  at  Fol.  5,  by  Aongm  mat  Nia'e  Poem,  of  92  verses,  on  the 
same  subject,  beginning—"  A farm  breath  brigh."  Ye  Nobles  of  Judgment  strong. 

Fol.  6. — An  Anonymous  Poem  of  94  verses,  on  the  origins  of  other  local  and  historical  names, 
begins  “ A fine  Mnridh  mtadh  ngle."  Ye  men  of  Mured  of  bright  renown,  Ac.  describing  the 
origin  of  the  Royal  Seat  of  Atmaine,  and  of  the  name  Alien,  Ac.  is  followed  by  an  anonymous 
Poem,  beginning — “ Deachaidh  jert  m nitaigh  Neill,"  which  gives  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Oehan  ha  Meath,  in  66  verses. 


(I)  For  Fietan,  tee  above,  p.  48. 
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Fol,  Another  Poem  explains  the  name  of  Meath,  in  54  verses,  beginning — “ Midhe  Mnigin 
nambarc  /near*  Meath  Plain  of  swift  sailing  Ships.  This  is  followed  by  a metrical  account,  of 
the  name  Magh  Brcag,"  the  field  of  Bregia  in  Meath,  in  30  verses,  beginning—"  Srchi  mac 
Brrngan,"  in  which  the  author  derives  it  from  the  Clan  Bnagan,  or  Brigarttes,  who  sailed  to 
Ireland  from  the  great  tower  of  the  sea  port  of  Braga  a tin  in  Spain, 

To  this  Poem  it  may  be  objected  that  Braganza  is  not  a Sea  Port ; that  there  is  no  auciont 
lower  nor  any  vestige  of  a tower  to  be  seen  there;  and  that  a sight  of  any  part  of  Ireland  from 
any  tower  in  Spain,  b absurd  and  ridiculous.  But  though  Braganza  be  now  inland,  it  was 
anciently  a sea-port ; and  that  there  was  a lofty  Pharos  in  remote  ages,  is  stated  by  ^Ethicus  and 
Orosius.  Cl)  1 am  not  inclined  to  refer  jEthicus  to  the  2d  Century  of  our  sen,  as  many  of  the 
learned  have,  llis  Cosmography,  as  we  uow  have  it,  is  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  Con- 
stantinople; but  lie  says  in  his  Preface,  that  J.  Ctvsar  ordered  a survey  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  be  written  and  entitled  Cosmography ; and  Fubricius  thinks  with  Grtevius,  Grouovius,  and 
others,  that  .Tlhicus  preserved  Cesar's  survey,  adding  his  own  discoveries.  His  work  was 
improved  by  subsequent  editions,  and  in  later  agc»,  interpolated. (2)  But,  with  respect  to 
Orosius,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  He  w as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  5th  Century, 
a Spaniard  by  birth,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  country;  and  he  mentions 
the  Pharos  of  Brigantia  to  have  been  of  such  antiquity,  that  it  was  believed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  in  the  remote  ages  of  Phsenician  navigation.  (3)  Now  Pliny  informs  us, 
that  the  Tyrian  Hercules  was  Midacritus,  who  first  discovered  the  BtilMi  Ishitds. — If  then 
Orosius  be  united  with  Plinv,  and  both  with  the  Irish  Bards,  the  historical  fact  will  he  found 
to  be  this — that  the  first  Phamiciau  discoverers  built  this  lofty  Pharos  “ ad  Speculum  Britannia  '* 
to  serve  as  a land  mark  for  their  ships  in  their  bold  attempt  s to  sail  directly  for  the  British  Islands, 
which  was  done  in  two  or  three  days,  whilst  a coasting  voyage  demanded  two  mouths.— -Chiver 
remarks  ou  that  Pharos,  of  Briguntia,  that  the  present  sea  port  Paro  derives  it  name  from  itv 
and  that  the  Romans  called  it  Flacia  JJrigantium.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  Pharo  in 
Irish,  means — be  on  the  look  out — be  careful : — and  that  a line  from  Brigantia  in  Ireland,  (now 
Waterford,)  to  Brigantia  in  Spain,  would  pass  close  by  the  Scilliet  in  a direct  course;  and  from 
Corunna  in  the  same  course,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  to  the  Mediterranean.  That  this 
course  was  known  to  the  I beri,  appears  from  another  passage  in  Orosius,  where  he  says,  that 
Ireland  was  supposed  to  trend  towards  Cantabria,  and  to  be  nearer  to  Spain  than  Britain,  and 


(1)  Sccundus  angnln*  (Hiapania")  intendit,  ubi  Brigantia  Cititasnita  itl  <lall&i*fttt  allusimum  Pkarum , el  inter 
panes  racrnoramli  opens,  ad  spcculai*  Hrittmnutf'  quoted  by  Casa u bon  in  his  Note*  on  Stmbo,  I.  3,  1. 1,  p.  *06. 

(*)  So  say*  Masius  in  his  Commentary  on  Joshua,  p.  331.  £thicni  ha*  been  published  with  the  title  l.thu  i 
htri  tt  Antonii  Augusti  C‘ttM#~rapkitr.  Ill  some  MSS.  it  it  attributed  to  Antonina  Aofijnstulua;  in  others,  to 
Julius  Orator.  Voaeius  Pbilobigia,  p.  59.  The  best  editions  are  that  of  Basil,  liuio.  1575,  and  H.  Stephanos, 
Paris,  1577. 

(3)  Oros.  adr.  Genies,  I.  1.  c.  17.  Clover.  Geogr.  Lond.  1711,  p.  59. 
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to  lie  in  a due  North-West  course  front  Brigantia.  (1)  From  this  passage  the  Iberian  ideas  of 
this  navigation  are  obvious.  The  coasts  of  Ireland  were  supposed  to  approximate  to  Brigantia 
more  than  those  of  Britain,  because  that  course  was  direct,  and  more  frequented,  as  stated  by 
Tacitus.  Orosius  well  knew  that  the  southern  Provinces  of  Ireland  were  inhabited  by  the 
frlabori  and  Lucent  tribes,  which  were  no  where  else  to  be  found  escept  in  Spain.  Coeman 
mentions  the  expediton  of  the  Scots  front  the  tower  of  Breogau  iu  his  Poem,  " Canam  bunadut 
an  a’  G aoidkil, — I sing  the  origin  of  the  Gael,”  written  in  1072.  The  same  narrative  is  found 
iu  the  Leabkar  Gabkaltat,  MS.  No.  I.  It  is  given  also  by  Eochoid  in  his  Poem  “ Taoitig  an 
forager  tar  Uir."  The  Spanish  migration  is  quoted  from  Irish  MSS.  in  the  12lh  Century,  by 
Giraldus,  Dist.  3,  c.  7 i by  Nennius,  in  850,  as  in  Bertram’s  edition  from  the  MS.  of 
Copenhagen ; and  in  the  “ Liber  Hymnorum,"  a MS.  1 000  years  old. 

The  Irish  Poems  no  where  say  that  Ireland  was  seen  from  the  tower  of  Braganza.  Some 
recent  blunderers  have  misrepresented  their  words.  I have  now  before  me  the  ancient 
metrical  account  rendered  into  Irish  Prose,  in  the  Rcitn  Riograidk , thus : — “ Bhi  mac  maitk  aig 
“ Brath  4.  Breagan  agon  deinn  Tor  m Bnoghain  7 in  Cat  hair  .i.  Bregtanna  7 cuirther 
" llhe  me  Breogain  do  brath  n a h firn i«,  7 adchia*  Kirin  i bfhreacuir  geimhrigh  j.  oidkcht 
" Samkain,  amkail  ro  chan  Giolla  caemhain  ionna  Duain  gaaidhil  glut, — Brath  had  a good  son 
" Breogau,  who  built  Tor- Breagan,  and  the  City  of  Brigansia ; his  son  Ith  was  sent  to  dUcoter 
“ Ireland,  and  he  saw  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  Winter;  that  is,  on  the  night  of  Samkin,  as 
'*  Giidas  Coeman  sings  in  his  Poem  “ Gaoidhil  Glut."  (2)  Iu  this  account  what  is  absurd  I 
what  incredible  1 what  repugnant  to  ancient  migrations  1 

There  may  be  fable  mixed  up  with  the  primeval  accounts  of  the  Bards.  But  there  is  al- 
ways much  history ; and  considering  the  scantiness  of  ancient  materials,  every  ancient  fact  is 
valuable,  every  truth  ought  to  be  cultivated,  every  ancient  name  ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
served. Strabo  says,  that  there  were  four  stations  for  passage  boats  from  the  Continent  to 
the  British  Islands,  from  the  mouths  of  four  great  rivers— the  Rhioe,  the  Seine,  the  Loire, 
and  the  Garonne ; and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  these  courses  were  direct  in 
his  time.  (3)  Now  the  course  from  Ftarium  Brigantum  to  Ireland,  was  not  more  difficult  than 
that  from  the  Garonne  to  Britain ; and  it  is  well  known  from  a collation  of  the  Greek  Map  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Roman  Map  preserved  by  Richard,  that  the  Brigantes  of  Ireland  extended 
along  the  South  and  South-Eastern  shores  of  the  kingdom,  having  Brigantia  (or  Waterford)  for 
their  capital,  stretching  through  parts  of  Wexford  to  East  Meath,  and  leaving  their  name  to 


(1)  Hibernia  Instils,  inter  Itritanniam  et  Hupaniam  eita,  tongiore  ab  Africo  iu  lioream  apalio  porrigitur, 
Hujns  parte*  priore*  intents'  Cantabrico  Oceano,  Brifantinm  Gallena  eivitatem  ab  Africo  sibi  in  circinm  oc- 
earreatem  apatioao  interval,-:,  promt  spectant,  ab  to  prarcipue  Promontario  ubi  Seenee  Summit  ostium  est,  et 
SViabri  Lueenique  cootistnot.’  Havircampt  e<L  in  Rer.  Hibernian.  voL  1.  See  these  tribee  mentioned  at 
tbeendof  MS  No.  VIII. 

(S)  This  is  a fair  copy  of  the  Heim  Rim;  ratdhe  MS.  No.  XV.  Fol  *3. 

(3)  See  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  MS.  No.  VIII. 
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Ihe  Rirer  Brigtt,  now  the  Barrow,  lo  the  Baron?  of  Bmgu,  and  to  the  sacred  field  of  Magh 
Brtag,  Uie  Plain  of  the  Brigantes,  so  named  to  this  day.  In  short  the  Poem  now  before  ns 
np|ieals  to  national  history  for  the  origin  of  the  Brigantes  of  Ireland  from  Spain  ; amt  Tigernae 
appeals  in  sober  prose  to  the  same  authorities. 

An  objection  to  all  these  statements,  thus  fonnded  on  ancient  facts  and  authorities,  may  perhaps 
be  urged  from  the  intervening  estent  of  sea,  to  justify  the  doubts  of  a Sceptic ; bnt  that 
abjection  vanishes  before  modern  discoveries.  It  is  not  the  Sea  that  forms  an  impervious  barrier 
between  savage  nations.  The  Canoe  of  the  fisherman,  driven  by  the  weather  ont  of  its  course 
from  the  sight  of  land,  as  easily  accounts  for  the  ciisteoce  of  communication  between  the  shores 
of  distant  Countries,  as  the  steps  of  the  bew  ildered  hunter  account  for  the  inland  intercourse 
of  tribes,  separated  from  each  other  by  apparently  insuperable  interventions  of  mountains  and 
forests.  Islands  have  been  discovered  amidst  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  the  distance 
of  6'00  miles  from  all  other  land,  peopled  by  one  aud  Ibc  same  Malay  race  of  inhabitants, 
ail  evidently  springing  from  one  common  stock,  scattered  by  the  casualties  of  human  life  and 
time,  over  regions  separate  from  each  other  by  unknown  tracts  of  intervening  seas. 

No.  VI. 

“ Reim  Rioohraidhe.” 

This  is  a Fragment  on  Vellum.  The  written  pages  are  30.  Some  leaves  are  missing  at  the 
beginning,  and  several  at  the  end.  The  letters  » arc  never  dotted  or  aspirated,  not  even  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  u wlien  the  ri  double  occurs.  This  work  is  quoted  by  Keating 
amongst  the  most  ancient  aud  valuable  that  remained  in  his  times,  in  the  Preface  to  the  English 
edition.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Nicholson.  The  ancient  historical  Poems  preserved  in  it, 
are  in  the  following  order. 

Fot.  1. — **  Sand  me  rfmairgin  in  mbreit, — This  was  the  judgment  of  Amergin,”  Ac.  J* 
verses. 

lb.  Col.  2.  A quotation  from  the  Poems  of  “ Roigne  file  mac  lrgoine."  This  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  Irish  Poetry  known.  Roigne  was  the  son  of  Hugoni, 
King  of  In' land,  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  tera.  Strain)  says,  that  the  Turdilani,  a 
powerful  people,  who  extended  along  the  shores  of  Lusitauia  and  Rmtica,  had  written  Histories 
ami  written  laws,  in  metre,  five  or  sis  thousand  year*  obi.  The  passage  is  curious,  and  is  quoted 
once  for  all  here.  “ Regionem  a fluvio  Bcelicam  appellant,  Ab  incolis  Turdilimiam,  In- 
“ colas  Turdilanei  et  Turduio e.  (the  inhabitants  of  the  tower  country  1)  (I)  Hi  ominum  Ilispa- 


(l)  Ainsworth  observes,  that  Tsrru  it  not  a Latin  bnt  a Celtic  word.  On  the  origin  of  the  Latin  from  the 
more  ancient  Celtic  and  Greek,  see  ffsrh'i  lutrod.  ad  lit.  Kona  *.  I.  lapsin' , 1794,  p.  1 St.  font  in. the  is  voL 
of  the  Acad,  dea  loscript.  and  Pelloutier  Htst.  dot  Cedes—  Haye,  1740.  Perbapa  the  Irish  round  tower  was 
a rude  imitation  of  the  /or-flrrogoaof  Torditania. 
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“ norum  doctissinii  judirantur,  utunturque  Gram  mat  ioa,  ct  antiquitatis  monnmontu  habcnt 
H conscripts,  ac  pocmata,  et  metris  inclusas  lege*  a sex  millibu*  (et  aitint)  annorum.  Utuntur 
“ et  rHiijui  Hispeni  Grammatica,  non  unius  onutes  generis,  quippe  ne  eodem  quid  pm  sermone." 
t.  I,  p.  204. 

Foi.  I.  b. — The  next  Poems  in  this  MS.  are  anonymous;  the  first  begins  **  St  mice  Miled 

miadh  x ordain , — The  six  sons  of  Mile,  the  Glory  of  Ruler* 32  verses. The  second, 

“ A Eictiu  Ranba  comblaid,—\e  learned  of  Ireland  of  great  fame,”  12  verses.  —The  third, 

**  In  awmir  Frrmoin  ergnai, — In  the  time  of  Heremon  the  magnificent,”  28  verses. The 

fourth,  “ Irial  ouar  na  Clainde , — I rial,  younger  of  the  sous,"  36  verses. The  fifth,  **  Ithrial 

mac  Irial  da  clot , — Ithrial,  the  son  of  Irial,  was  heard,"  1 6 verses. The  sixth,  M Taoisig  na 

Lomgsi  t arte  or,— The  leaders  of  the  ships  over  tin.*  sea,”  72  verses. The  seventh,  “ Conmaol 

cet  Jinilh  a Mummn, — Conmaol  was  the  first  King  of  Munster,"  24  verses. The  seventh, 

u Tigemmas  mac  Fol/aig  atrd, — Tigernnms  the  son  of  Follaman  the  illustrious,"  56  verses.  (I) 

— The  eighth,  " Oechu  Faebur  na  Febmc , — Eocboid,  sharp  sword  of  the  Fenians,  (or  Phteni- 

dans,")  28  verses. The  ninth,  ••  Oengus  Olmuc  amkra , — Oengus,  all  victorious  ami  prosper- 

ous,” 32  verses.— The  tenth,  “ Oengus  Olmuc  ad  bat, — Oengus  the  all  victorious  was  killed," 

28  verses. The  eleventh,  •*  O Ham  Fodhla  Jechair  gal,— Ollam  of  Ireland,  overseer  of  Tribes," 

32  verses.  (2) The  twelfth,  *'  Vath  Mona  Trogaidke , — The  Battle  of  Mon-Trogad,”  20 

verses. The  thirteenth,  " Togail  Tur  Conaing , — Tlie  Storming  of  the  Tower  of  Conan," 

56  verses.— The  fourteenth,  M Firbolg  balar  sttnna  seal , — The  Belgw  were  prosperous  for 
a time."  The  author  of  this  Poem  was  Toma,  who  w rote  in  1t36;  the  verses  arc  48. The  fif- 

teenth, “ Dina  moraimeit  a mhic,— Make  great  preparations  O Son,"  76  verses,  bearing  the  name 

of  S.  Coluraba, The  sixteenth,  •*  Coic  Coicead  Etrionne, — Tire  five  Divisions  of  Ireland," 

28  verses. 'Hie  seventeenth,  **  Eirin  con  uaill  con  iodnaib, —Ireland  with  grief  and  pain,"  72 

verses,  having  the  name  of  Eochoid  prefixed  to  them. The  eighteenth,  is  Tanud’s  Poem  begin- 

ning “ Tuatha  de  Danaan , — The  people  of  Damnonia m 44  verses,  with  Tanud’s  name  prefixed, 
1 ■ ■ The  nineteenth,  “ Ethoir  ard  fo  fuair  mtd  garg, — Noble  ship,  in  which  was  encountered 

great  fierceness,"  16  verses. "Flic  twentieth  is  Flan’s  Poem,  “ Eistid  a Eolca  cen  on, — Hear  ye 

learned  with  fearless  attention,”  148  verses,  hearing  the  name  of  Flan,  who  died  in  1050. 

The  twenty-first,  “ Acistid  Aos  eagna  a i bind,— Hear  ye  Council  of  the  Learned,  beloved," 
304  verses,  by  Eochoid,  ann.  850.  The  last  leaf  is  illegible. 

All  these  Poems  precede  the  Anglo-normau  invasion ; some  of  them  arc  Ante- Danish.  Eochoid's 
are  of  the  9th,  and  Forthern’s  of  the  7th  Century.  Roigne  mac  Ugoine  preceded  the  Christian 
asra;  Amergin  mac  Amalgaid  was  the  hereditary  Poet  of  the  Denies  of  Temor-rath,  not  when 
Flan  Febla  mac  Scanhin  was  Primate,  but  in  the  reign  of  Dcrmod  mac  Cerbhcoil,  who  died 


(t)  The  Druidic  sacrifice*  of  Mlat'k-SImeKt,  are  mentioned  in  tbit  Poem. 
(<)  FoeUkem't  name  U prefixed  to  this  Poem  of  the  7th  Ceatory. 
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A.D.  56s.  Amergia  was  the  original  Compiler  of  the  Dm-Samckut  MS.  No.  VIII.  in  this 
Col  lection,  as  stated  in  its  Title. — But  several  additions  bare  been  made  to  it  since,  and  in  its 
present  shape  it  is  not  older  than  1072,  when  Dermod  Mac  Madnambo,  King  of  Leinster,  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Obdhbha,  which  is  mentioned  as  a recent  event  at  folio  15. 

The  Poems  in  the  Reins  Riogkraidhe,  relate  to  tbe  successions  and  genealogies  of  Irish  Kings, 
and  to  some  leading  events  of  their  reigns.  They  are  in  a meagre  style,  totally  different  from  that 
of  the  Poems  of  Ossian  pretended  to  be  translated  ia  our  times.  Their  ooly  ornaments  are  a few 
epithets,  sparingly  bestowed  on  the  hero  of  tbe  song,  and  a sort  of  measure,  generally  of  seren 
syllables,  which  jingled  in  modulation  to  the  voice  or  the  harp  of  the  Bard.  Their  only  object  was 
to  record  facts  in  a manner  which  contributes  to  help  memory,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  so  that 
a very  short  song  frequently  gave  tbe  history  of  whole  Centuries.  It  was  from  this  sort  of  song 
delivered  with  great  animation,  and  on  solemn  occasions  and  festivals,  that  tbe  Chief  derived 
the  evidence  of  bis  rights.  HU  Pedigree,  delivered  down  by  them,  was  the  Patent  by  which  be 
held  his  political  power;  and  experience  shews  how  tenacious  men  are  of  all  customs  which  lend 
lo  the  preservation  of  their  privileges.  The  number  of  witnesses,  the  jealousy  of  claimants, 
the  very  brevity  of  the  Poem,  and  the  barrenness  of  tbe  verse,  rendered  a strict  regard  to 
veracity  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  we  have  uo  reason  to  question  tbe  authenticity  of  by 
far  the  greatest  number  of  these  Poems,  further  than  with  respect  to  the  different  readings,  which 
hive  been  introduced  by  the  negligence  of  transcribers. 

Tigernacb  says,  that  tbe  Monumcnta  Scotorum,  which  precede  tbe  age  of  Alexander,  are 
uncertain.  This  proposition  may  be  resolved  into  two;  tbe  one  a fad,  namely,  that  the  Irish  bad 
such  Monumcnta  ; the  other  is  matter  of  opinion,  namely,  that  they  were  uncertain.  The  most 
ancient  Monumenta  exist  no  longer,  and  we  can  form  no  idea  of  them,  but  from  the  Poems  now 
before  us.  But  these  Poems  clearly  shew  that  they  existed  at  a remote  period  of  time.  No  one 
will  deny  that  the  Welsh  bad  Annals  before  the  days  of  Geoffry  and  Caradoc,  who  wrote  in  the 
12th  Century,  though  those  Annals  exist  no  longer.  On  the  same  principle  it  is,  that  we  iosUt  on 
Irish  Annals  previous  to  Cuanac,  who  died  in  625,  and  to  Ccnnfaelad,  Forchcrn,  Eochoid, 
Maoimura,  Amcrgin,  (fc.  Ifc.  writers  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  Centuries.  It  is  true  that  these 
Poems  enumerate  the  successions  of  the  Cclt-Ibcrian  Kings  of  Ireland,  during  a period  of 
ten  Centuries  before  the  Christian  mra.  But  is  there  any  thing  improbable  either  in  that  event, 
or  in  the  successions  being  preserved  iu  the  Inauguration  songs  of  their  Turditanian  Bards  1 
Vie  grant  to  the  Chinese  genuine  successions  of  Kiugs  through  a period  of  3000  years ; and  every 
one  knows  that  even  the  first  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  rest  on  no  other  foundations  than 
tbe  geuealogies  of  their  Rulers,  and  tbe  preservation  of  those  genealogies  by  writers  whose 
works  exist  no  longer.  Ill  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  Pherecydes  the  Athenian  wrote  ten 
books  of  the  ancient  Genealogies  of  tbe  Athenians.  His  work  is  no  longer  to  be  found.— No 
eye  has  seen  it  for  tbe  last  thousand  years  ; and  yet  upon  these  Geuealogies  are  founded  the 
Chronologies  of  Eusebius,  of  Newton,  of  Usher,  and  Petavius. 

Pherecydes  is  indeed  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus ; but  so  are  the  ancient  Monumcnta 
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Scotorum  by  Forcheni,  Amergin,  Malmura,  and  Tigernach.  Nennius,  in  850,  states,  that  tbry 
were  quoted  to  him  by  the  Perititsimi  Scotorum,  whom  he  consulted  on  the  origin  of  the 
Irish  nation.  The  Itrim  Rioghraidhe  states  that  the  sons  of  Golam,  Heber,  and  Heremon,  divided 
Ireland  into  North  and  South;  that  the  Southern  Kings  derive  their  origin  from  Heber,  the 
Northern  from  Heremon,  who  was  the  Kiug  of  Kings,  or  supreme  Sovereign  of  the  whole  Island; 
tint  his  successors  erected  Ratbs  or  Duns  throughout  the  Kingdom ; that  from  Heremon  to 
Conar  I.  who  reigned  at  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  eighty-nine  supreme  Kings  reigned  in  Ireland 
in  a period  of  1014  years,  which  is  little  more  on  an  average  than  eleven  years  each.  In  all  this, 
what  ii  there  that  can  cause  suspicion  1 


No.  VII. 

Carmina  Hiberkica  de  Religiose  et  de  Vita  Christi. — quarto. 

The  written  pages  are  64.  The  leaves  are  numbered  from  8 to  43,  inclusive:  the  first  seven 
are  missing.  The  remaining  leaves  give  18  Cantos,  each  of  which  begins  with  an  ornamented 
Initial,  adorned  with  the  heads  and  claws  of  animals,  which  are  intwined  in  various  foldings, 
coloured  red,  green.  Hack,  yellow,  and  while,  as  in  most  Irish  Manuscripts.  The  Prayer,  fre- 
quently addressed  to  S.  Francis,  indicates  its  Franciscan  original.  The  verses  amount  to  above 
3000,  all  in  the  Irish  Language  and  Characters  of  the  l6th  Century. 

This  Poetical  work  is  followed  by  another  in  Prose,  on  the  birth,  life,  and  passion  of  our 
Saviour;  modern,  and  imperfect.  Of  this  piece,  there  are  only  four  columns,  containing  one 
chapter  on  our  Saviour's  flight  into  Egypt,  and  another  on  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  his 
person. 

The  last  Article  begins  with  Fol.  45,  " Jncipit  aisling  Tunndail. — Here  begins  the  Dream  or 
Vision  of  Tundal.” — This  is  a fiction  of  modern  date.  Tundal  was  by  birth  a Munster  man, 
born  at  CashcL  His  Book  of  Visions  is  in  MS.  translated  into  Latin,  in  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  No.  53.— It  may  be  seen  also  in  John  of  Tcignmoutb’s  Sanctilogium,  and  in  Vicentius's 

Speculum  Hutoriale,  I.  37,  c.  88,  in  the  Bodleian,  N.E B.  3.  l6.  Bale  says  that  be  flourished 

in  1149.  Ware  says  that  this  Narrative  was  written  by  some  pcrsom  who  witnessed  his  trance 
of  three  days  and  nights,  in  1 1 49. 


No.  VIII. 

“ Dinseanchus,  S*c.  xiii.”— -folio,  parchment. 

The  written  pages  are  180.  A short  notice  of  this  MS.  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Topography, 
tom.  3,  p.  756'.  “ Many  Iteueraries  made  through  this  Country  (Ireland)  by  learned  men,  are  in 

“ the  Cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  the  College  library.  Charlct  <y Conor,  Ef.  communicated  to 
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'*  Colonel  Vnllancey,  the  Dun  Skeonachas,  or  ancient  Topography  of  Ireland.  Tbi*  i*  a eery 
“ ancient  MS.  on  Vellum,  written  in  Irish  Character*.  It  contains  a description  of  tlte  suite  of 
" several  lakes,  mountains,  and  rivers,  with  a fabulous  etymology  of  their  names." 

('onientt. 

Fol.  I . — The  Title  on  the  first  page  is  in  these  words — “ Dinnsenthat — di  roinne  Amhargen  me 
" Amalgaidh  me  Maebuain  in  File  do  Dkeieibk  Temhrach — Ba  jili  tin  Iharmndha  me 
“ CerbhmlL — The  History  of  the  Hills  or  Dune,  of  Ireland,  composed  by  Aniergin  Mac 
“ Amalgad  mac  Muelruan,  the  Poet  of  the  Desies  of  Temora.-— He  was  the  Court  Poet  of  King 
“ Diarmad,  the  son  of  Carroll.-’  (I) — The  King  here  mentioned  died  in  565. 

Ibid.— A Poem  iutitled  “ Annum  Dind  Er  and  eo  eit, — Here  are  the  names  of  tlie  Dune 
of  Ireland.”  This  Poem  consists  of  72  verses,  beginning  “ Tenuiir  Taillti,"  &c.  Intwined 
figures  of  different  sorts,  beginning  and  ending  with  the  heads  and  claws  of  savage  animals,  and 
birds  of  prey,  adorn  the  initials  of  the  several  chapters.  Another  Poem,  beginning  “ Teamar 
Breagk  cidh  ni  diata,"  and  consisting  of  44  verses  follows,  on  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Temora, 
This  Poem  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  Fintan  File's.  MS.  No.  VI.  Fol.  1 , b.  col.  2.  Next 
follows  Cinaed  O'Artrgan's  Poem  " Do  her  stain  dona  mnaibh,— Present  Jewels  to  women,” 
&c.  of  72  verses,  on  the  same  subject. 

Fol.  3. — A Treatise  in  Prose,  intitlcd  " Do  Dtnduid  na  Temraeh,  7 dlueht  a h Eoluis,  7 din 
“ dligbtkib  and  to  sit, — Of  the  sacred  hills  of  Temora,  and  of  its  learned  men,  and  of  its 
“ laws.” 

Every  one  of  the  Poems  in  this  MS.  is  a Proof  of  the  error  of  Gough  and  others,  who  ascribe 
the  Irish  Roths  to  the  Danes.  One  of  the  most  ancient  and  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Irish  was 
that  of  pronouncing  the  “ Rath  na  h uile  duile  acside  agus  neamhaicsidhe,"  or  the  oath  pro- 
nounced ou  the  Rath,  or  sacred  hill,  at  the  Inauguration  of  their  Kings. 

Fol.  i.  -Cuan  O'  Loe  han't  Poem,  beginning—”  Temait • togha  na  tulaek, — Temora,  choicest 
of  bills,"  of  1 84  verses,  on  the  same  subject,  follows.  The  author  died  as  already  mentioned, 
in  1026. 

Fol.  5,6.  col.  I. — Origin  and  name  of  the  Royal  Seat  of  Midechuarta,  where  Con  of  the 
hundred  battles  resided : extracted  from  the  Book  of  Ardmagk — Parts  of  this  are  not  legible. 
The  book  of  Ardmagh  was  a MS.  of  the  7th  Century.  See  Rer.  Hib.  vol.  1. 

Ibid. — The  Poem  " Doutan  Duthain  alaine by  Cinaed,  96  verses  on  the  same  subject.  Cinaed 
is  a writer  of  the  1 1 th  Century. 

Fol.  6. — Origins  and  names  of  Dumka  N Ere.  and  Dumka  Aichir. 


(1)  Only  some  parts  of  this  work  are  Amerfin't.  See  above,  MS.  No.  VI.  at  the  end. 
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Ibid. — The  Poem  “ Ace ail  araicce  Tmhair, — A til,  Bulwark  of  Teoiora,”  76  verses,  on  the 
same  subject,  by  Cinaed. 

Fol.  6,  b.  col.  2. — Origin  of  the  name  of  Hath  Eatsa. 

Fol.  7,  col.  i. — The  Poem  “ Sun*  Deirig  do  Muinem,”  in  96  verses,  on  the  name  and  origin 
of  Rath-Easta. 

N.  B.  The  Poem  “ Midhe  maghenn  no  mbarccmtar,"  of  44  verses,  on  the  name  Meath, 
which  follows  Cenuetb  O’Artegan’s  last  Poem  in  the  MS.  Copy  of  the  Dhucanchut,  No.  XXVII.  in 
this  Collection,  may  be  seen  in  this  MS.  at  Fol.  9- 

Fol.  7.  b. — Kenneth  O'Artegan's  Poem,  “ An  sin  a raogA  me  anocc,"  of  52  verses,  on  the  names 
of  the  Hill  of  Broga,  and  its  ancient  monuments.  This  is  imperfect  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
a leaf  here.  It  is  however,  perfect  in  the  Copy  No.  XXVII.— Another  Poem  is  also  missing  here, 
which  is  perfect  there.  It  bears  the  name  of  “ Mac  Niad  Me  Aengtua." 

Fol.  8. —On  the  name  of  the  River  Ollbkin,  with  a Poem  on  that  subject,  beginning—"  A Jira 
muir  miadhmgk, — Ye  men  of  the  Sea  of  bright  renown,”  96  verses. 

Fol.  8,  5.  col.  2. — Origin  of  the  name  of  Orhan,  in  Meath,  with  the  Poem  " Dtchard  /I.  imth 
Neill,— A wonder  has  occurred  in  the  House  of  Neil,”  68  verses. 

Fol.  9,  4.— -Origin  of  the  name  Meath,  with  the  Poem  " Midhe  Maighen  na  m bare  mer, — 
Meath,  Plain  of  swift  sailing  ships,"  mentioned  above,  at  fol.  7. 

Fol.  10.— Origin  of  the  name.  Drum  n air  brtch,  with  the  Poem  " Cidh  dint  a in  Drain, — 
Though  Religious  be  Drum-Arbrech.”— 40  verses. 

Ibid. — Origin  of  the  name  Leinrter,  with  the  Poem  “ Ro  h!  art  in  Rigraidh, — Slain  was 
the  Governor,"  2 verses. — Origin  of  the  name  Bladma,  the  Poem  beginning  “ Bladh  mac  Con  me 
Cats, — Rlndh  the  son  of  Con,  son  of  Cais,"  which  follows  in  the  MS.  No.  XXVII.  in  this  Collec- 
tion, is  not  in  this  most  ancient  copy ; a clear  proof  of  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  to 
Amergin’a  original  work  additions  were  made  in  subsequent  ages ; and  that  the  MS.  now  before 
us,  being  the  oldest,  does  not  contain  the  additions  of  the  more  recent  Bards.  The  other  turner 
accounted  for  in  this  collection,  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here ; the  principal  are  the 
Liffey.  the  Barrow,  Loch  Carman,  (or  Wexford,)  the  Bom,  A'aai  the  Royal  Seat  of  Leinster, 
Dublin,  Athcliath,  Ben-Edar,  (or  the  Hill  of  II oath,)  Dun  Crimthan,  Cmeora,  the  Royal  Seat 
of  Munster,  Ijoch  Lein,  now  Killarney,  Cruachan,  (or  Ralh-Cruachan,)  tlic  Royal  Seat  at 
Connacht,  the  Shannon,  Tallin,  Mogh-Sleacht,  Athlone,  Sfc.  Sfc.  The  Poems  on  these  subjects 
amount  to  uear  3000  verses.  Tile  festival  of  Samhin  is  mentioned  at  fol.  12.  The  first  Con- 
vention of  all  the  States  of  Ireland  is  said,  at  fol.  13,  to  have  hero  held  at  Ijteh-Carman,  near 
Camaoir,  582  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  The  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  is  answerable 
for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  i>ot  for  the  accuracy  of  this  Chronology.  The  Poets 
mentioned  as  authors  of  some  of  these  Poems,  are  Flan  mac  Lonan,  whose  death  is  recorded  in 
the  Annals  of  Tigenracb  and  the  IV  Masters,  ann.  896;  Fin-File,  already  mentioned  ; Pinlan 
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Eat  an,  CaUti,  who  was  coeval  with  S.  Patrick;  Eochoid  Finnm  mac  L.  Eochoig  Eol.  k.  Orrin, 
S.  Co/umba,,  &c.  The  oldest  copies  of  the  Poems  ascribed  to  S.  Columba  are  preserved 
in  the  Liber  Hymnorum  already  mentioned  as  1000  years  old. — At  Fol.  85,  Otcar,  the  son  of  the 
Poet  Ot’sfn,  son  of  Fin,  the  son  of  Cstmhal,  is  stated  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra, 
A.D.  2<x>,  byCarbre  Liflcocar,  King  of  Ireland, (1)  and  the  Reim  Riogbraidbe  MS.  above  men- 
tioned, No.  VI.  is  quoted  as  a work  of  considerable  authority,  at  folio  90. 

The  late  Mr.  O'Conor,  in  a Memoir  in  the  Collectanea  Hibernica,  No.  X.  p.  231,  mentions 
tile  Duntranchns  MS.  now  before  us,  in  these  words:——"  For  the  ancient  Topography  of 
Ireland,  we  have  the  compilations  of  Ltcan,  of  Ballimote,  and  the  book  of  Glendaloch , where 
we  have  an  accurate  recital  of  most  of  the  tribes  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  A copy  of 
the  latter,  (i.  e.  of  the  Book  of  Glendaloch,)  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  celebrated  Duatd  mac 
Ftrbit,  is  now  in  the  choice  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  and  another  it  in  nty  hand>.” — This 
last  is  the  MS.  here  described,  and  is  the  oldest  copy  of  the  Book  of  Glendaloeh  now  known. 

On  the  last  page  are  these  words  in  the  Irish  Language  and  Characters,  and  in  the  hand 
writing  of  Mr.  O'Conor,  which,  because  they  record  the  pedigree  and  death  of  an  excellent 
person,  whose  memory  is  still  revered  for  his  hospitality  and  patriotism,  and  because  they  contri- 
bute to  specify  more  distinctly  this  valuable  MS.  even  to  its  last  leaf,  will  require  no  apology  for 
my  inserting  them  here. 

" Kl.  in.  dm-mairt  en.  xxx.  A.  T.  M.  DCC.  L.  Mo  atkair  ionmhuin  Donnch.  m.  Catkail  fig 
" me  Catkail  oig.  m.  Aodha  m.  Diarmada,  me.  C air  hr.  me.  Eog.  Ckaoick  me.  Feidklim  Gkencaidk, 
“ m.  Toirr.  oig,  m.  Aodha,  me  Toirr.  me.  Aodha  me  Eog.  M.  Ruaidhri  m.  Aodha  me  Catkail 
“ Ckroibhdheirg  dfhagkail  bhait  ongtha  7 aitkrigke  tan  tritittg  bliadhain  ar  sect  moghatt  dia  aois, 
"7  a chut  a bjkeirt  a atkair  7 a smatkair  a m baile  an  tobair,  7 trocaire  dia  anmoion  a Dhe 
“ throcairidh.  Amen." 

“ Kal.  Jan.  Tuesday.— On  the  30th  of  January,  1750,  my  beloved  Father  Donnchad,  the  son 
“ of  Cathal  junior,  son  of  Catbal  junior,  son  of  Aodh,  son  of  Diarmad,  son  of  Carbre,  son  of 
" Eogan  the  blind,  son  of  Felim  the  bent,  son  of  Torloch  junior,  son  of  Aodh,  son  of  Torioch, 
“ son  of  Aodh,  (2)  son  of  Eogan,  son  of  Rodcric,  son  of  Aodh,  son  of  Cathal  of  the  Red-band, 
* died,  having  been  anointed,  and  having  had  the  benefit  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  in  the 
“ 76th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  father  and  grandfather  in  Ballintubber 
“ — mercy  to  his  soul.  Lord  merciful.  Ameu." 


(t)  In  the  Slowe  Copy  of  the  Ogygia,  p.  337,  is  the  following  marginal  note “ A leabhnr  an  Dabbalt  me 
" Fkirbkimcch  gkebim  gne  ax  Finn  me  Cumhail  an  bt.  ria  rcc  Cfcrir&rr  Ufccbair  7 tail  sin  gon  amJbras  timckcalt  no 
*•  bt.  *96.  Oscar  mar  Oisin  domarbb  an  W.  tin  an  a tit  a teeht  mbL  ticket . Oisin  do  gein  timchenll  *44.  Fiona  do 
" gbean  2*0,  7 beith  mar  sin  cbo  sen  re  nu  cliambuin  Corbin,  na  Cuinn  7 do  eccf  san  mbl.  76  dia  aois,  7 mar  sin 
" bkctk  go U mar  .Varna  SO  bt.  ni  bn  tinne  n a Fiona.' — Tbit  is,  literally,  “ In  D.  Mac  Firbic’c  Book,  I find  tbit 
■*  the  son  of  Cushat,  died  the  year  before  King  Carbre  Li/ccar,  whoop  death,  no  doubt,  occurred  about  tbe 
'*  year  of  Christ,  *96.  Otcar  Uie  son  of  Oitin  wai  killed  that  year,  aged  36.  Oisin  was  born  about  *44 ; Fin,  **0; 
" and  so  be  was  as  old  as  bis  somin-law,  Cormae  O'Con  ; and  Col- mac-  Varna  was  fifty  yeara  older  than  Fin." 

(*)  This  is  the  Aodh,  mentioned  by  Rymer  above,  p.  49  and  51. 
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Notes  on  the  Dinseanchus. 

Tbe  Greek  geographers  are  more  correct  than  the  Roman  in  describing  the  situation  and  dimen- 
sions of  Ireland ; tbe  Greek  names  of  the  southern  tribes  of  Ireland,  as  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  agree 
with  tbe  Irish  names  preserved  in  the  Dunseanchus.  Perhaps  the  importance  of  this  subject,  in  an 
historical  as  well  as  geographical  view,  will  plead  an  excuse  for  some  observations  which  would 
otherwise  lie  open  to  the  charge  of  prolixity.— -Strabo,  who  wrote  at  Rome,  in  the  centre  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  nearly  a century  after  Gsesar’s  invasion,  places  Ireland  North  of  Britain  ; and 
Taucitus,  falling  into  an  opposite  error,  places  it  in  the  Cantabrian  ocean,  midway  between  Britain 
and  Spain,  calling  it  Uibet'ma,  whilst  the  ancient  Greek  geographers  place  it  West  of  Britain,  and 
call  it  by  its  Pluenician  name  feme.  (1) 

The  ignorance  of  Strabo  is  plain,  not  only  from  lib  placing  Ireland  North  of  Britain,  hut  also 
from  making  its  distance  5000  Stadia  from  Gaul,  and  12000  from  Marseilles,  1. 1,  c.  63.  I grant 
that  the  value  of  the  ancient  stadium  is  not  perfectly  know  n.  Probably  it  was  not  accurately 
fixed  by  the  Greeks  themselves  in  the  days  of  Protagoras,  who  wrote  dr  Dimemione  Stadiorum  ; 
a book  quoted  by  Hipparchus;  but  though  not  precisely  ascertained,  various  combinations  have 
so  nearly  determined  it,  that  the  learned  generally  agree  with  D’Anville  in  eight  stadia  to  one 
mile;  therefore,  by  Strabo's  account,  Ireland  is  625  miles  from  Gaul,  and  1525  in  a direct  line 
from  Marseilles ! Such  b the  geography  of  Ireland  by  the  greatest  Geographer  of  Rome,  in  tbe 
golden  days  of  Tiberius  ! 

If  from  the  Roman  Geographers  we  turn  to  tbe  ancient  Greeks,  a flood  of  light  bursts  upon 
us,  which  leads  to  the  pure  sources  of  antiquity.  Pytheas,  who  wrote  his  yn*  xfpto?cv  400  years 
before  the  days  of  Strabo,  places  Ireland  West  of  Britain.  (2)  Long  before  tlie  days  of  Pytheas, 
the  Tyrian  Annals,  quoted  by  Feet  us  Menus,  gave  Ireland  the  same  situation.  To  very  ancieut 


(J)  Mr  Gibbon’s  derivations  are  sometimes  unworthy  of  bis  talents.—1 u The  Piets"  says  he,  ° were  styled 
Cntitneaek  by  the  carnivorous  Highlanders,  in  contempt  or  envy  of  them,  as  IVheat -eaters.— .Ireland,  from  its 
luxuriant  vegetation,  obtained  the  Epithet  of  Green,  and  has  preserved,  with  a slight  alteration,  the  name  Erin. 
Albion  owes  its  name  to  the  White  Cliff*  of  Dover."  4to.  Loud.  v.S.  p.  527.  Now  tlic  fact  is,  that  tbe  word 
Cruitneack,  by  which  the  Irish  always  express  the  Piets,  means  coloured,  a coloured  people  who  painted  them* 
■elves.  See  O'Brian'*  Irish  Dictionary,  and  Llhwyd's  Arcbsrol.  tit.  1,  p.  SO.  Tbe  word  Ierne  was  used  by  the 
oldest  Pbanicians  and  Greeks,  and  cannot  be  derived  from  lire  .Saxo*  word  Green!  The  Celtic  words  for  green 
are  gins,  naithne,  and  fats;  the  Greek  words  arc  xx-pw,  <»A*A<rc,  «<*»«<*.  Tbe  true  derivation  of  Iense  is  given  by 
Bochart  from  tbe  Pbaenician  words  Icr-nae,  or  tar-in,  the  Western  Island  of  Europe,  as  it  it  styled  by  Hero- 
dotus. " Tire  Cassiteride*,  says  he,  are  Islands  at  the  W estern  extremity  of  Europe,  from  which  we  import  tin.” 
Polybius  mentions  bis  design  of  describing  tbe  lirUish  Islands,  and  their  tin  mines;  and  Strabo  quotes  this  work, 
p-  104.  The  w»«i  iijKTanw.  arc  called  Albion  and  Ierne,  by  Aristotle  dc  Mirabil.  Twenty-one  Ccnturiea 
have  therefore  elapsed  since  the  proper  and  distinctive  name  of  Ireland  was  ascertained  by,  the  Greeks,  in 
wbosc  writings  Dionysius  says  that  Ireland  was  long  celebrated.  *•  I turn  lain  Sacram  dixerc  Prisci ,”  says  Fes  t us. 

The  Celtic  meaning  corresponds  with  the  Pluenician,  for  leer  in  Irish,  is  West,  and  Inis  an  Island;  tbe 
word  Alba  is  shewn  to  be  the  coiumou  Phoenician  word  for  Last,  by  Bochart,  p.  655. 
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but  vague  notions  of  Fortunate  Atlantic  Islands,  at  the  Western  extremity  of  Europe,  several 
day’s  sail  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  floating  reports  of  their  mines  of  silver,  of  gold,  of 
tin,  and  lead.  Sec.  may  he  attributed  all  those  migrations  Westward,  along  the  shores  of  Europe, 
which  are  mentioned  by  the  Greeks. 

These  reports  induced  Scipio  to  make  minute  enquiries  amongst  the  Fhocxans  of  Marseilles, 
who  Were  said  to  have  discovered  the  Phamician  track,  which  the  Carthaginians  so  studiously 
concealed.  They  were  the  real,  though  not  ostensible  motives  of  Caisar’s  invasion,  (t)  The 
pearl  trade  of  Britain  is  mentioned  by  Mela.  (2)  Tacitus  says,  that  Britain  offers  her  rich  mines 
of  gold  and  other  precious  metals,  as  a reward  to  her  conquerors ; (3)  and  Pliny  and  Solinua 
mention  a corselet,  adorned  with  the  sparkling  pearls  of  Britain,  which  Caesar  offered  on  his 
return  in  the  Temple  of  Venus  at  Rome.  (4) 

The  same  notions  seem  to  have  influenced  tlse  Arabs  in  their  progress  Westward,  after  the 
Couquest  of  Palestine.  In  the  burning  sands  of  Numidia,  their  leader  Akbali  encouraged  their 
sinking  spirits  by  describing  the  roost  Western  of  the  Atlantic  Towns  of  Africa,  founded  by  the 
Pbacuicianx,  as  abounding  in  opulence,  having  bouses  roofed  with  gold,  forests  enriched  with 
ivory,  gardens  watered  by  the  clearest  fountains,  and  celebrated  for  the  most  cooling  and 
exquisite  fruits.  Thus  encouraged,  they  advanced  until  their  career  was  cheeked  by  the  Atlantic. 
They  then  directed  their  course  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  to  Iberia  they  gave  the  name  of 
Andalusia,  agreeing  with  the  Hetperidee,  the  unknown  regions  of  the  I Vest ; (5)  and  they  ad- 
vanced still  Westward  in  the  direction  of  the  British  Islands,  until  the  Atlantic  again  interposed 
its  waters  on  tlse  shores  of  Biscay. 

To  tile  Western  voyages  of  the  Phoenicians,  in  a direct  course  from  Spain,  to  those  of 
Midacritus  and  Pytheas,  of  llanno  and  Himilca,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  notion  which  prevailed  in 
Rome,  that  Ireland  was  so  near  Spain,  as  to  be  midway  between  Britain  and  Brigantia.  (6) 
Tacitus  says,  “ Hibernia  medio  inter  Britanniam  et  Hispaniam  sita ; Melius  aditus  portusque  per 
“ commercia  et  negoeiatores  eogniti.”  Mr.  Pinkerton  adds,  that  “ as  lying  to  the  West  of 
Britain,  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Phaniicians  eem  be/ore  Britain.  (T) 

It  is  a vulgar  error,  that  before  the  discovery  of  the  cumpass,  navigators  dared  uot  to  steer 


(1)  The  title  of  (he  47th  chapter  of  Socloniiu,  in  Crtarc,  is — “ Britanniam  ape  Mugariiarntn  petit,  et 
gem  mas  iramenso  pretio  corn  pa  rat." 

(*)  Mela  Varior,  I«gd<  Bat.  1748,  1. 1,  p.  *77,  I.  3,  C.6. 

(3)  Tacit.  Annal.  1. 12,  c.  36,  and  Agricola,  xii.  8,  9. 

(4)  Hardnin's  PImy,  1. 9,  c.  35.  On  ancient  Irish  Mines,  see  the  MS.  No.  XVI. 

(5)  Casiri  Biblioth.  Arab.  HUp.  t.  2,  p 3i7. 

(6)  The  Irish  ascribe  to  this  contiguity  the  first  discovery  of  Ireland  by  Ith  the  ion  of  Brecon.  Connac 
of  Cashel,  in  the  9th  Century,  gives  the  Pedigree  of  Breogan  in  the  21st  descent  from  Fe*L  See  Annal.  IV 
Mag.p.  16-17,  ami  Her.  Hib.  v.  1.  Prolegom.  p.  laiil.  The  same  Pedigree  is  in  the  MS.  No.  I.  of  this  Colko 
tion.  Compare  Thomassiu  Voce  Brigantia,  and  above,  p.  47,  n.  3. 

(7)  Enquiry,  v.l.  p.  7.  The  Roman  Map,  published  by  Ricardus,  makes  Ireland  stretch  out  in  the  Canta- 
brian bea,  towards  the  Pyrenees,  as  does  Orosius  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  p.  57,  Note. 
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from  sight  of  lund.  We  know  that  the  Phwnickns  steered  at  night  by  the  Cynoauroa,  or  the 
Polar  star  of  Una  Minor.  Pliny  says,  that  the  usual  course  from  Ostia  to  the  Streights,  was 
only  seven  day  a;  from  Ostia,  to  Alexandra  in  Egypt,  only  fen.  (I)  Now  these  are  direct 
courses,  and  frequently  out  of  sight  of  land.  S.  Brendan  sailed  in  an  open  boat  in  the  7th  Century, 
in  a direct  course  from  the  Island  of  Arran  in  the  Bay  of  Galway,  to  Iceland,  which  is  a more 
dangerous  and  distant  navigation,  than  that  from  Spain  to  Ireland ; (3)  and  Festus  Avienus 
reports  from  the  Tyrian  Annals,  that  the  Phamicians  sailed  from  Cadix  to  the  Scillies,  aud 
to  Ireland,  touching  no  doubt  at  the  Sacrum  Promontorium  of  Spain. 

To  these  ancient  navigations  we  must  ascribe  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Geographers, 
who  adhered  to  the  Plnenicians,  whilst  the  Romans  of  the  Augustan  age  seem  to  have  arrogated 
a right  of  dictating  in  defiance  of  experience  aud  in  contempt  of  the  Greeks. 

Strabo  follows  the  modem  explorera  of  the  Western  legions  of  Europe,  and  blames 
Pythcas  who  lived  400  years  before  him,  because  that  Geographer  places  Ireland  If'eat  of 
Britain  ; **  for  we  know,  says  he,  from  the  modems,  who  are  now  exploring  those  regions,  that 
Ireland  is  North  of  Britain !"  (3)  But  the  Greek  Geographers  profited  by  the  experience 
of  the  ancients.  Ptolemy  adheres  to  Hipparchus.  (4)  Hipparchus  says  that  he  adheres 
to  Artemidoma ; Marcianus  of  Heraclea,  selects  from  all  three,  and  from  Geographers  more 
ancient,  and  of  greater  authority.  (5)  Herodotus  says,  that  he  inquired  of  the  Pharnicran 
Merchants  concerning  the  Cassiterides,  at  the  H'estem  extremity  oj  Europe , but  could  not  discover 
any  particulars  respecting  them,  no  doubt,  because  the  Phoenicians  monopolized  the  trade.  In 
about  a Century  alter,  the  general  name  of  rrn  Bpramxat,  and  the  proper  names  Albion  and  feme, 
appear  in  Aristotle.  In  another  Century  after  him,  we  find  Polybius  writing  two  bookt  on  the 
British  Islands,  and  their  mannrr  of  making  tin,  (6)  Diogenes,  who  wrote  a book  on  Thule, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander,  says  that  he  collected  his  accounts  from  the  Annals  of  Tyre,  which  were 
found  when  that  City  was  taken  by  the  Greeks.  (7) 

With  all  this  light  before  him,  it  is  provoking  to  find,  that  Strabo  treats  Pytheas  as  an 


(1)  Plin.  1. 19,  e.1. 

(t)  See  his  ancient  life  in  MS.  in  the  Cotton. 

(3)  Strabo,  I.  *,  c.  114,  and  1. 4,  c.  >01.  pages  175,  and  307  of  Cassation's  edition.  And  yet  Cassation 
justly  observes  that  Uie  more  ancient  Greeks  borrowed  much  from  Pytheas  as  a man  of  great  veracity;  and 
be  adds  lr  Eratosthenes  enm  tanti  fecit,  ut  singuias  ejtts  sententias  singula  oracuta  cxistimasae  videatur."  Not. 
ad  Strabon.  1. 1,  c.  63,  p.  110. 

(4)  ° Ptolemtens  abique  Htppsrchttm  fere  unni,  insequitur,”  Scaiigcr,  Epist.  1.  i.  Ep.  3. 

(3)  “ Gain  et  nos  ahorum  ex  teteribua  cnmplnrinm  l'eriptoa  perscribentes,  duobns  in  libris  complex!  sumns." 
Geogr.  Min.  Oxon.  4to.  1704,  p.  t and  >.  Dodsrell  says  that  Marcianos  took  his  Geography  “ ex  snSiquia, 
" pnrisque  cum  eo  (Arlemidoro)  fidei  anctoribue.’’  Geogr.  Min.  p.  145. — Artemidonsa  wrote  in  the  169th 
Olympiad,  ib— Pliny  also  assures  as  that  the  Greek  Geographers  followed  the  ancient  Discovered,  (L  5,  c.  1.) 
and  that  the  ftsoMu  of  Marseilles  pursued  the  course  of  the  Phamicians. 

(6)  Polyb.  1. 3.  This  work  is  quoted  by  Strabo,  L S,  pag.  104.  Bochart-  p.  7*4-5, 

(7)  Photius,  Cod.  clxvi.  p.  363,  ed,  P.  Slephani,  I61si. 
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impostor,  “ homo  mendaHuimtu,"  because  he  states  that  Ireland  is  Wat  of  Britain.  “ Qui 
“ enim  hodie  terras  perlustrant,  ultra  lliberniam  nihil  possunt  referee,  qum  non  long*  terras 
“ trplmlrumtm  ante  Britanniam  jacet.  Ihi  ergo  finem  constituendum  censeo." 

How  dift'ereut  are  the  accounts  of  Marcianus  of  Hcraclea,  who  says  from  the  ancient),  that 
“ Ireland,  a British  Island,  is  bounded  Northward,  by  the  Northern  Ocean ; Eastward,  by  the 
“ Ocean  which  is  called  the  Irith;  and  Southward  by  the  Vergivian  Sea.  It  contains  sixteen 
“ nations,  eleven  remarkable  cities,  fifteen  remarkable  rivers,  five  remarkable  promontories,  and 
“ has  six  remarkable  !slands.”(l)  The  Greek  accounts  are  founded  on  the  Tyrian  Annals  and 
voyages  of  Himilco  and  Hanno,  who  sailed  from  Carthage,  500  years  before  the  Christian  tcra, 
with  a large  fleet,  to  establish  factories  on  the  Western  Coasts  and  Islands  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
Hanno’s  voyage  is  quoted  by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Mela,  by  Bougainville,  and  Montesquieu.  (2) 
Campomanes  refers  it  to  the  9th  or  10th  Century  before  the  Christian  sera.  (3) 

It  will  be  found  by  a collation  of  Ptolemy’s  Geography  with  the  Dinseanehus,  that  both 
agree  in  the  names  of  the  Southern  tribes  of  Ireland,  that  those  names  are  originally  Iberian, 
and  that  some  of  them  are  no  where  else  to  lie  found,  except  in  Spain. 

Ptolemy  begins  his  description  from  the  Boreum  Promontorium  in  Donnegal,  from  whence  he 
proceeds  Westward  by  Sligo  and  Galway,  to  the  South  and  East,  as  far  as  the  axpoy  lipov  the 
Sacred  Promontory  of  Ireland,  corresponding  with  the  point  near  Wexford,  which  in  Irish  if 
called  Came-Soir  ; or  with  the  opposite  point  of  Wexford  Bay,  called  in  Irish  Grian-oir.  Harris 
justly  observes,  that  Ptoleuiie’s  Sacred  Promontory  of  Ireland  must  be  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  points,  and  nothing  can  be  mure  accurate  than  his  decision.  How  much  would  have 
been  his  surprise,  liad  he  kuown  that  the  Irish  names  of  both  are  Religion)  and  correspond  in 
meaniog  with  Ptolemies  Itpor  ojtfsv  to  this  day. — The  word  Came  meaus  a Sacred  Altar, 
Grian  means  the  Sun,  Grianain,  the  Circle  of  the  Sun ; Soir  and  Oir  mean  Pattern,  these 
being  the  Eastern  points  of  the  Island;  both  correspond  exactly  with  the  leron  acron  of  Ptolemy, 
both  were  the  landmarks  of  the  Phamicians,  and  the  first  laud  seen  in  their  direct  course 
from  Spain. 

In  the  remote  ages  of  navigation,  the  most  conspicuous  Western  head  lands  of  Europe  were 
consecrated  by  pillars,  temples,  oracles,  altars,  aud  religious  names,  as  stated  by  Strabo.  (A) 
These  were  generally  dedicated  to  MtlicarUau,  the  first  discoverer  of  the  British  Islands,  whom 


(1)  DodwcH's  translation  guarantees  mine  Geogr.  Min. 

( 2 ' Aristot.  de  Mirabil.  Ptin.  I.  f,  c.  67.  Mela,  I.  3,  c.  10,  Bougainville  Acad,  del  Inter,  v.  xvi,  and  90. 
Montesq-  Esprit,  des  Loix,  L 91,  e.  8,  9,10,11 — Bougainville  refers  llanno  to  ante  C.  570.  Goshen  to  ante 
C.  1000. 

(S>  Antequedad  Marit.  de  Cartage  eon  el  Periplo  de  Hannon,  &c.  Madrid,  1756.  Compare  Hanno's  Peri- 
plus,  in  Greek  and  German,  Brunswick,  1764. 

(4)  The  passages  are  carious,  and  deserve  the  attention  of  Geographers,  Strabo,  1. 1,  c.  957,  1. 3,  c.  170,  and 
171 , 1. 10,  c.  49 ; or  in  Caaanbon’a  edition,  1. 1,  p.  358,  959,  305,  407,  and  t.  9,  p.  705. 
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the  Greeks  oiled  Midacrittu  and  Ikrcukt  Tyrisu.  (I)  la  process  of  tune  they  multiplied 
so  much  along  the  Coasts  of  Europe,  that  Dicmarchus  and  Eratosthenes  were  at  a loss  to  ascertain 
which  were  the  original  pillars  erected  by  that  navigator,  since  so  many  were  dedicated  to 
him  by  the  subsequent  adventurers  who  followed  his  track.  Originally  that  track  was  circuitous 
along  short,  but  when  head  lands  were  discovered,  a less  tedious  course  was  preferred  in  a 
direct  line  from  one  tarred  Promontory  to  the  other.  At  these  Promontories  the  sailors  landed  to 
make  offerings,  they  consulted  the  Oracle,  they  delayed  or  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  Long  before 
historical  truth  was  obscured  by  fable,  there  was  an  altar  and  an  oracle  on  the  Scyllcan  rock 
of  Calabria.  The  Promontory  of  Stilly  was  another  land  mark  in  the  direct  course  from 
the  Promootorium  Sacrum  of  Spain,  to  the  Itfov  eatfos  of  Ireland.  Renndl  observes,  that 
in  remote  ages  the  Scilly  Islands  were  but  one  great  Peninsnla  stretching  out  at  the  land's 
end,  and  at  low  water  united  to  the  Continent  of  Britain.  (2)  In  Strabo's  days,  these  Islands  were 
only  ten;  (3)  now  they  are  140.  The  violence  of  the  sea,  says  Harrison,  “hath  devoured  the 
“ greatest  part  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  on  either  side,  and  it  doth  yet  appeer  by  good  records, 
*'  that,  whereas  now  there  is  a great  distance  between  the  Scyllan  Islands  and  the  Land's  End, 
“ there  was  of  leate  yearn  to  speake  of,  scarseiie  a brooke  or  draioe  of  one  fadom  water  betweenc 
“ them."  (4)  Borlase,  after  describing  the  Scitlies  as  nearly  united  at  low  water,  says  that  the 
largest  (S.  Mary’s,)  before  it  was  tom  to  pieers,  had  several  head  lands,  of  which  that  now 
called  Scilly,  was  the  highest  and  westernmost  of  all,  and  firit  ditcotertd  by  trader t from  the 
Spanish  coast."  Diodorus  says,  “ tlrat  at  low  water  the  Scillies  appeared  like  a Peninsula 
united  to  Cape  Belerium,  or  Land’s  End.  "(5) 

In  Irish,  the  word  Scelig  signifies  a Promontory  to  this  day.  The  great  .Scelig  of  the  Coast  of 
Kerry,  had  a Druidic  altar,  on  the  remains  of  which  the  Monastery  of  Scelig  Michael  was  founded 
in  the  7th  Century,  by  5.  Finiau.  The  Druidic  Wells  in  those  Islands  which  were  anciently 
objects  of  Pagan  worship,  are  now  dedicated  to  S.  Michael,  as  is  the  Hill,  in  Mount's  Bay, 
near  Penzance,  in  Cornwall.  The  Laud's  End  of  Cornwall,  opposite  to  the  Scillies,  was  called 
Cape  Belerium  the  Land’s  End  of  Kerry,  opposite  to  the  Sceligs,  is  Cape  Bolu$ : there  was 
another  Cape  Belerium,  near  Corunna  in  Spain.  The  Land's  End  of  Sicily  opposite  to  Scilia,  is 


(1)  a PSmnbum  ex  Caasiterid*  I n*u la  pnmum  apportavit  Midacritu*,”  Plin.  1. 7,  c.  3d.  Homer  mentions  the 
lead  and  tin  of  Sidon,  Iliad,  w terse  30.— Philo  Uiblina,  who  translated  Sanchomailio's  Pharnician  fragment 
into  Greek,  says,  “ Meluarikta  qui  et  Hercules."  Sanchoniatho  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Pnep.  Ee.  1. 1 — Bochart 
says,  “ Pro  Midacrito  legrndum  Melicarthns,  i.  e.  Pha>nicius  Hercules  ad  qui-m  occiduas  oavigatioaes  Pbxnicea 
**  refrebant.  Nam  MkUeritus  Grwcam  nomen  est."  p.  784. 

(2)  Rennet's  GcogT.  of  Herodot.  p.  4.  Borlase 's  Scillies,  p.  58. 

(3)  Strabo,  L 3,  c.  175,  1. 1,  p.  165. 

(4)  Harrison’s  Descr.  of  Engl,  prefixed  to  Hollingsbead.  1. 1,  c.  10,  edit  1586. 

(5)  Diod.  Weascling,  I.  5,  e.  109,  1. 1,  p.  347.  Amst.  1746.  Ptolemy  places  a “ Promonttrimm  HerculuT  in 
Cornwall  There  was  an  i«p°*  Lyciar.  Cellarin',  p.  97,  ▼.  2. 
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Cape  Pthrut.  (1)  Every  Promontory  ranted  Sa/lla  had  a Temple  or  an  Oracle;  that  of  the 
Morea  was  supposed  to  be  near  the  descent  into  hell.  Its  Temple  was  dedicated  to  Neptune. (2> 

These  notices  illustrate  a valuable  passage  in  tbe  Dinseanchus  relative  to  the  Zeros  Acron  of 
Ireland,  in  wbich  we  are  informed  that  the  most  ancient  mart  for  Irish  trade  that  is  recorded  in 
History,  was  that  of  Loch  Carman,  (Carm-ain)  i.e.  Weiford,  near  the  lifer  a*fm  of  Ptolemy, 
588  years  before  the  Christian  lera.  Tbe  words  at  Fot.  14,  col.  1,  are— 

" An uich  Carmain,  hi  Kl.  mg.  noteightis  ind,  7 a Fid.  Aug.  uathigtii  au,  7 canlrct  blina 
"fognitis,  7 da  blina  fria  thaiirc.  hit.  7.  d.  blina  o rognigh  in  c.  na  aenach  ann,  cut  in  data 
" Win.  tl.  at.  Jlailheta  Octarin  Aug.  in  ro  g-onn'r  Cr.” 

That  is,  “ The  Mart  of  Carman,  i.e.  Wexford,  was  held  on  tbe  Kalends  of  August.— On  that 
“ day  the  people  assembled  there,  and  on  the  6tb  they  left  it.  It  was  held  every  third  year, 
“ and  582  years  elapsed  from  its  first  meeting  to  the  forty-second  of  Octavianus  'Augustus,  when 
" our  Saviour  was  born."  Perhaps  Carman  is  a corruption  of  Cam»-<rin,  i.  e.  the  Circle  of  the 
Sacred  Altar  or  Came  of  Baal,  from  Came  an  Altar  and  am  a Circle. 

A Poem  follows,  which  mentions  the  same  facts,  in  136  verses,  beginning  with  the  verse 
“ Eitdidh  a Laigknen  na  Lechi,"  above  mentioned. — One  verse  of  this  Poem  shews  that  it  was 
composed  in  1072 ; Others  give  the  number  of  the  Kiugs  of  Ireland  from  tbe  first  Mart  of 
Carman,  to  the  time  of  Maeloambo  King  of  Leinster.  Another  Poem  ou  the  same  subject,  by 
Eackoid  Eei.  h.  Ceirin,  See.  consisting  of  204  verses,  begins  at  Fed.  27,  b.  with  the  verse — 

* Ri  na  loch  in  loch  ta  let — Loch  Carman  na  nglan  ticet, 

“ Cuoji  Cratbach — tel  an  na  long— Aenach  na  Ethar  net  rout. 

“ King  of  Lakes  is  this  lake — Carman  the  lake  of  the  famed  and  learned. 

“ Harbour  of  the  Religious — Capacious  of  ships — Mart  of  the  foreign  ships  of  light  burthen.” 

The  following  verses  are  extracted  from  the  first  of  these  Poems, — the  second  Poem  is  in  a 
more  antiquated  idiom,  and  would  lead  to  prolixity. 

1.  Frrtan  Carman  cia  ro  chlaidh — in  fadhbaidh  na  in  feadabair. 

2.  lar  mat  garb  deagath  dil — Brtat  mac  Ealadain-Eitdigh. 

3.  Ceilhre  xx  it  r.  e.  coin— Fail  uaidh  ni  breg  do  blin, 

4.  O Charmain  fo  citu  ceacht — ro  hairm  gen  In  torn  darn  dacht. 

5.  Dabl.  xxx.  at  cccc.  o gfun  Cr.  nisaebin  act. 


(1)  Guthrie’*  Map  of  Spain  in  hi*  Geogr,  Lond.  1 766. — PdontM  'in  Sicilly  ii  opposite  to  Sdlly,  and  hid  i 
Pharos.  Strabo  I.  3,  called  Priori  Turns. 

(*)  Clover  Geogr.  4to.  Lond.  1711,  p.  t50.  Compare  Joscphns  contra  Ap.  1. 1,  c.S  and  14*  The  modem 
Cape  Corso  was  anciently  the  Promentorium  Sacrum  of  Corsica.  Cellarin'*.  Geogr.  Load.  1768. 
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6.  Go  Crimktkan  ot  Carman  Ckueht — Co  Padrairc  nadhbul  ndedruckt. 

7.  Cote  righ  xxx.  at  eat  triad  tail — Do  Laighnibh  iar  Cr.  ertidibh. 

8.  A nmtll  ot  Eirind  ro  saidk — dodchtutn  co  bind  a Contain. 

9.  Cose  Rigk  L.  at  Saetraighae-da  laecraidk  tta  Craindke. 

10.  O Crimtkand  coimh  dhas  na  encadk  co  Dianaaid  no  dornnmhai  nurgken,  Sft. 

Verse  72. 

11.  Hi  Kl.  Aug.  eenail-tiagdait  end  each  tree  bliadJtain. 

12.  Adadhtais  teacki  ngraiffne  wane — Secht  laitke  na  seachtmaine. 

13.  And  luaighdit  frit  bagka  bU~Certa  7 Cana  in  ehnighidk. 

14.  Cen  rrarkt  riagk/a  go  rogkar — Carktre/u  Mina  a rorraighadh. 

Literal  Version. 

1.  The  Monument  of  Carman,  who  was  it  who  built — say  according  to  ancient  histories  1 

2.  According  to  Chroniclers  of  chosen  fame— Twit  Ureas  the  son  of  Elat  an. — Hear  ye. 

3.  Five  bundled  and  eighty-two  years — have  elapsed  from  him — no  falsehood  this. 

4.  From  tlie  time  when  Carman  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  powerful, — to  the  birth 

of  Jesus  incarnate. 

5.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ— an  event  delightful. 

6.  To  the  reign  of  Crimtkan  over  Carman  powerful— and  to  Patrick  great  in  wisdom. 

7.  Thirty-five  kings,  free  from  strife — of  the  Leinster  race  reigned  since  Christian  faith. 

8.  Their  deaths  sat  heavy  on  Ireland — Sweet  were  their  dirges  in  Carman. 

9.  Fifty-five  kings  diligent— Champions  of  the  surroundiug  people,  (reigned.) 

10.  From  Crimthan  the  Lord  of  bountiful  arts— To  Diermad  (mac  Maelnambo)  of  slaughtering 

baud,  ice.  (1) 

Verse  72. 

1 1.  On  the  Kalends  of  August  the  Tribes — assembled  there  (at  Carman)  triennially. 

12.  They  remained  seven  anxious  days  together — the  seven  days  of  the  week.  (2) 

13.  There  they  paid,  in  friendly  intercourse — the  tributes  and  duties  of  the  Province. 

14.  Each  law  and  rule  was  strictly  observed — Every  third  year  precisely. 

It  is  not  easy  to  re-uuite  the  fragments  of  bistory,  which,  in  the  numerous  migrations  of  the  An- 
cients, have  been  scattered  over  the  globe.  In  the  absence  of  facts,  the  attempt  it  hopeless ; bat 
when  many  facts  concur,  and  dates  coincide,  the  probabilities  encrease,  until  truth  finally  emerges 


(l)  This  Dior  mod,  King  of  Leinster,  in  whose  reign  this  Poem  was  written,  eras  the  eon-in-law  of  Brian 
Boromh,  who  was  kilted  in  the  battle  of  Cloontarf,  in  1014.  Diarmad  was  kilted  in  the  battle  of  Odhbah, 

107t. 

(t)  For  Irish  Weeks,  see  above,  p,  15, 16,  SB,  33. 
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from  the  mist  which  concealed  her  from  our  sight.  Tbe  accounts  of  the  Deluge  which  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  mythologies  of  tbe  Ancients,  are  extremely  various  and  obscure.  Tbe  accounts 

of  tbe  Trojan  War  are  as  broken  ami  various  as  those  of  the  Flood.  In  both  cases  their  variety 
shews  their  generality,  and  their  generality  shews  their  truth. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  there  is  a remarkable  coincidence  between  the  period  of  the  Phn- 
nician  discoveries,  and  the  institution  of  the  National  Convention  of  Ireland  at  the  lifo*  axfof 
of  Ptolemy.  The  superior  knowledge  which  distinguished  the  Greek  geographers  cannot  be 
explained  otherwise  than  by  ascribing  it  to  their  intercourse  with  the  ancient  navigators,  and 
to  that  of  those  navigators  with  the  Irish;  neither  can  we  otherwise  account  for  the  assertion  of 
Tacitus,  that  the  porta  of  Ireland  were  better  known  and  more  frequented  than  thote  of  Britain. 
Fcstus,  himself  an  ancient  author,  deserilies  the  track  of  the  Plmmicians  from  the  Promontorium 
.Sacrum  of  the  Celt-Iberi,  in  Spain,  to  the  Promontorium  Sacrum  of  Ireland,  in  the  following 
words 

“ Ast  hinc  duobus  in  Sacram,  sic  Insulam 
Dixere  Prucit  Solibus  cursus  rati  est. 

Eamque  late  gens  Hibernorum  colit, 

Propinqua  rursus  Insula  Albionum  patet, 

Tartesiisque  in  terminos  Oestnimnidum 
Ncgociandi  iiios  erat,  Carthaginis 
Etiam  Colonis.  Et  vulgus  inter  Hcrculis 
Agitaus  Columnar,  hscc  adibaut  a'quora 
Qua*  Ilimilco  Pocnus,  mensibus  vix  quatuor 
Ut  ipse  setnet  rent  probasse  retulit, 

Enavigantcm  posse  transraitti  asserit, 

Hkc  olim  Ilimilco  Panua  Oceano  super 
Spectasse  semet  ct  probate  retulit. 

Hare  nos  nb  imis  P unicorum  Annnlibus 
Prolata  longo  tempore  edidimus  tibi.” 

Maitaire,  Corp.  Poetar.  t.  2,  p.  1335. 

The  voyages  of  Ilanno  and  Ilimilco,  thus  quoted  by  Featus,  are  also  quoted  by  Pliny,  1.  2. 
c.  67,  and  Mela,  1.  3,  c.  10.  Hanno’s  Periplus  affords  internal  evidence  that  it  was  written 
before  the  age  of  Alexander.  It  mentions  Tyre  as  a flourishing  city,  under  kingly  government 
when  Ilanno  wrote,  and  also  as  situated  on  an  island  which  was  united  to  the  continent  by  a 
causeway  of  three  stadia,— a description  which  is  applicable  to  Tyre  only  before  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Greeks.  That  Periplus  ranks,  in  the  opinions  of  Bale,  Bocliart,  and  Montesquieu,  with 
the  most  precious  monuments  of  antiquity.  (1) 


(1)  Esprit,  dei  loix,  I.  *1.  c.  8.  Mela,  1, 3,  c.  9.  Mem.  dc  I'  Acad  dc*  laser.  1 19,  p.  152,  ft.  26,  p.  10,  L 45, 
p.  29. 


_ j£. 
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These  observations  have  aJ ready  been  prolonged  farther  than  is  consistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work ; and  another  copy  of  the  DvnscncJtu*,  No.  23  of  this  Collection,  will  present  an  oppor- 
tunity for  shewing  that  the  Southern  tribes  of  Ireland,  mentioned  in  Ptolemy's  map,  were  of 
Spanish  origin,  and  coincide  in  name  with  those  mentioned  in  this  valuable  topography. 


No.  IX. 

“ Annales  Connaci*,  HiBERNiCE.”~I/o/t0,  parchment. 

Tlie  written  pages  are  17+,  beginning  with  the  year  1223,  and  ending  with  1562.  Ireland 
produces  no  Chronicle  of  the  affairs  of  Connacht  to  be  compared  with  this.  The  narrative  is 
in  many  instances  circumstantial ; the  occurrences  of  the  different  years  in  every  part  of  the 
Province  are  noticed ; as  are  the  foundations  of  Castles  and  Churches,  and  the  Chronology 
is  every  where  minutely  detailed. 

There  is  no  history  of  the  Province  of  Connacht ; neither  is  there  of  any  town  or  district  of 
that  most  populous  part  of  Ireland,  except  this  unpublished  chronicle.  The  barren  Orkueyt,  and 
the  Wilds  of  Caithneu,  Sunderland,  and  Moray  can  boast  of  their  histories;  whilst  the  rich 
plains  of  Roscommon,  Maio,  Sligo  and  Galway,  and  their  Towns  and  Capitals,  are  unrecorded 
and  undescribed.  “ Rot  numcrut  tvmut,  et  frugts  consumen  noli." — This  Chronicle  is 
therefore  invaluable.  Many  are  the  inducements  which  it  bolds  out  to  dwell  upon  some  of 
its  events,  many  the  notices  which  would  enrich  this  Catalogue ; many  which  would  inform 
and  instruct  the  people  to  whose  counties  Ibey  refer.  But  in  the  vast  variety  of  matter  hitherto 
unpublished,  the  difficulty  of  malting  a Selection,  and  the  danger  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  a 
Catalogue,  forbid  the  attempt. 

Those  who  have  been  misled  by  elaborate  discussions  on  the  antiquity  of  Irish  Castles  and 
Churches,  will  find  the  errors  of  ponderous  volumes  corrected  in  this  MS.  with  a brevity  which 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  and  an  accuracy  which  leaves  none  for  conjecture.  The  pride  and 
dogmatism  of  learning  must  bow  before  the  barbarous  narrative  which  gives  the  following 
iiu  formation. 

Fol.  6. — MCCXXXII.  Cast.  Bona  Gallme  dode  n amh  do  Ric.  de  B.  gr,  7 Cast.  Dvinimgan 
a tmscnl  la  h Addam  Stondun. 

Fol.  1 1 . — MCCXLF.  Ksl.  Slig.  do  dmamh  It  mac  M.  m.  G.  ailt. 

lbid.—MCCLUI.  Monastir  do  denamh  7 Bel.  do  chotecrad  do  na  br.  ribh  p.  cuir  hi  Sliccech. 

Fol.  l6. — MCCLFII.  Manastir  Muire  i Rnscomain  do  chosecrad  do  Tomalt.  h.  Concob.  do  na 
bra.  rib  p.  titer — Cairt  a thab.  t o High  Sax  do  Fedhlim  h.  Conch,  or  u trieha  an  righ. 

Fol.  18. — MiCLXIl.  Mac  U.  Bare.  7 el.  mor  ro  tornetar  in  at  Cais.  trruscomman.  Sfc. 

Fol.  19* — MCCLXF , Cais.  Site,  do  Scaoil  la  h Aod  h.  Conch.  7 Cais.  m Bcnnaata  7 Cais 
Raith  aird  Cruibi  do  scat I 7 do  los,  lais  beos. 
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Fol.  20. — MCCLX1X.  Caisl.  Slic  do  dennm  la  M.  Muiris  m.  Gerailt.  An  Juttis  nua  llobard- 
Snfad  a Connacht  7 Cait.  do  dcnamh  do  7 do  Gall.  Er.  tnailli.  frit  hi  Rutchomain. 

MCCLXXI.  Cait.  Tigitcmpla  do  brio.  7 Cait  Slic.  7 Cait  Athaliacc  la  A Acd  h.  Cone. 

MCCLXXI  I.  Cait  Jtosacomain  do  hit  la  h Acd  A Cora. 

Fol.  21. — MCCLXXVII.  Cait.  Rota  contain  do  lee.  do  me  Fcidhlim. 

Fol.  22. — MCCLXXXIV.  Cait.  CUR  Caiman  do  lecad  la  Cath.  me  Concob.  r.  Con. 

Fol.  25. — MCCC.  Cait.  Atha  Clialh  in  Cor.  do  time,  at  ,i.  e Caislcn  bhaile  an  Mhnla. 

Fol,  27.  b. — MCCCX.  Cait.  Slig.  do  dinam  lot  in  larla  in  h.  anno.  xt.  tunda  Jina  do 
cur  Jo  tir  i moig  e.  ne. 

Fol.  2 9.—MCCCXK  Cait  Slic.  do  Read  la  hAtdh.n  Domhnaill. 

Fol.  34. — MCCCXLl.  Cait.  Rota  commain  do  gabail  do  Toir.  h.  Concobhair  m Fcidhlim.  h. 
Conch,  do  bhi  illaim  ith i Chain,  Re. 

Fol.  47. — MCCCCVII.  Cait.  tobair  Tultci  do  brit  la  Brian  me.  Bom.  me  Muircertaigh  hi 
Conch. 

Fol.  51. — MCCCCXVt.  Man.  Slic.  do  athdenam,  Re.  Cait.  Etain  daire  do  Read. 

Fol.  53. — MCCCCXX.  Cait.  Bona  dr.  oiri  do  dcnamh  la  Br.  A.  Concob. 

Fol.  69. — MDVll.  Mainittcr  Baile  n Duin  do  linsgna  la  Tomot  h Ferghail. 

Literal  Vertion. 

% 

A.D.  1232.  The  Cattle  of  Bonagalme  was  built  by  Richard  de  Burgo,  and  the  Castle  of 
Dun-ammon  was  begun  by  Adam  Staunton. 

1245.  The  Cattle  of  Sligo  built  by  Mac  Maurice  Fitzgerald. 

1253,  The  Monastery  of  Sligo  built,  and  its  church-yard  consecrated  for  the  Friart  preachers 
of  Sligo. — The  Monastery  of  the  Virgin  in  Roscommon,  consecrated  by  Tomaltach  O’Couor  for 
the  Friars  preachers.  A Charter  granted  by  the  King  of  the  Saxons  (of  England)  to  Felim 
O'Conor,  granting  him  his  five  royal  Tricenaria,  or  Baronies  free  of  Tribute. 

1262.  Mac  William  Burk  and  his  great  army  laid  out  ground  for  a Cattle  in  Rotcommon. 

1265.  The  Cattle  of  Sligo  destroyed  by  Aod  O'Conor— and  the  Castle  of  Benada,  and  the 
Cattle  of  the  Rath  of  Aid  Creevacb,  destroyed  and  burned  by  him  also. 

1269.  The  Castle  of  Sligo  rebuilt  by  Maurice  Fitzgerald.  The  Justice  Hubert  Ufford  comet 
into  Connacht,  aod  he  and  the  foreigners  of  Ireland  build  a Castle  at  Roscommon. 

1272.  The  Castle  of  Teach-Temple,  Sligo,  and  Athleague  destroyed,  by  Aod  O’Cooor. 

1272.  The  Castle  of  Roscommon  destroyed,  by  Aod  O'Conor. 
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1277-  The  Castle  of  Roscommon  levelled  by  the  son  of  Felim  O’Conor,  and  by  Donnald 
O’Donald,  and  by  tlie  people  of  Connacht. 

1284.  The  Castle  of  Cill-Calman  levelled  by  Catbal  the  son  of  Concobar,  King  of  Connacht 

1SOO.  The  Castle  of  the  Ford  of  Hurdles  in  Coran,  begun — that  is,  the  Castle  of  Ballimote. 

1310.  The  Castle  of  Sligo  built  by  the  Earl  this  year,  and  twenty  tons  of  wioe  distributed 
about  the  country  on  that  occasion. 

ISIS.  The  Castle  of  Sligo  levelled  by  Aodh  O'Donnell. 

1341.  The  Castle  of  Roscommon  taken  by  Torloch  O'Conor,  son  of  Felim  O’Conor,  who 
was  prisoner  in  that  castle. 

1407.  The  Castle  of  the  Fountain  of  Tulsk  broken  down,  by  Brian  son  of  Donnald  the  son 
of  Mureertach  O’Conor. 

1416.  The  Monastery  ot  Sligo  rebuilt,  and  the  Castle  of  Edeudeny  levelled. 

1420.  The  Castle  of  Bnuadrobhas  built  by  Brian  O’Conor. 

1507.  The  Monastery  of  Ballindoon  commenced  by  Thomas  O’Ferrul. 

Nothing  is  more  apt  to  mislead  than  the  authority  of  Antiquaries  who  erroneously  determine 
the  ages  of  numerous  ruins,  which,  if  properly  determined,  would  contribute  to  indicate  the 
state  of  the  arts  in  Ireland,  and,  in  a great  measure,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
at  the  time  wlicu  they  were  built.  Those  antiquaries  happen,  for  instance,  to  discover  by  some 
chance  l bat  “ the  Annals  of  Dudley  Firbut  ascribe  the  Castle  of  Tulsk  (in  the  C.  of  Roscommon,) 
“ to  Phelim  O’Cooor  in  1 448,  whose  kinsman  built  that  castle  in  1406 ; " (1)  and  they  lead  their 
readers  to  the  inference  that  therefore  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Tulsk,  of  which  they  give  accurate 
drawings,  are  remains  of  that  time. 

A little  reflection  might  have  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  castle  of  1448  or  1406,  (2) 
may  have  l>een  since  levelled  and  rebuilt,  and  relevelled  and  rebuilt  again.  A little  more 
reflection  would  have  led  to  an  enquiry  whether  Felim  O'Conor  existed  in  1448.  The  Irish 
Annals  inform  us,  that  " Cathal  the  son  of  Ruderic  O'Conor,  son  of  Torloch*  og  was  King  of 
Connacht  from  1425  to  1439;  that  to  him  succeeded  Aodh  the  son  of  Turloch-og  jointly  with 
his  brother  Teig:  that  Aodh  died  aged  63,  iu  I46l,  and  Teig  in  1464 ; that  both  were  interred 
in  the  Monastery  of  Roscommon,  all  the  nobility  of  Couiiacht  attending  their  funerals  ; that  no 
kings  of  Connacht  were  ever  more  honourably  interred  from  the  days  of  Cathal  of  tire  Red  hand ; 


(1)  Grose’s  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  t,  1,  p.  (Id.  Lond.  179!. 

(r)  The  Antiquary  knows  not  the  true  date,  and  leaves  us  to  conjecture  the  meaning  of  his  words,  which  are 
designedly  unintelligible.  Who  was  the  contriver  of  this  intentional  obscurity  ? Could  Mr.  Grose  he  capa- 
ble of  such  a blunder  as  to  ascribe  the  Castle  of  Ballintuliker  in  the  C.  of  Roscommon,  to  Sir  J.  King!  ib. 
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that  the;  were  the  last  kings  of  Connacht,  who  were  both  by  name  and  in  reality  kings; 
that  it  is  not  to  tie  wondered  if  their  funerals  were  so  nobly  attended,  since  they  were  the 
last  kings  of  the  Milesian  race ; that  the  head  of  that  family  was  never  after  styled  by  the  name 
or  title  of  King  of  Connacht,  but  only  by  that  O'Conor;  and  that  this  falling  off  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  their  family  feuds,  by  which  the  nobility  of  the  country  were  divided  into  parties, 
weakened  by  dissensions,  and  left  an  easy  prey  to  the  Gah. 

Tile  indulgent  reader  w ill  excuse  iny  transcript  and  translation  of  this  passage  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  It  will  not  take  him  from  the  main  object  of  Ibis  short  discussion ; and  even 
though  it  did,  historical  truth  will  compensate  for  the  intrusion.  (I) — Meantime  it  is  a fact  that 
no  Feilm  O' Conor  reigned  during  160  yrare,  from  the  death  of  him  who  mu  kitted  at  the  batik  of 
Attunrigh,  in  I31(i. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  ruins  engraved  by  Mr.  Grose  arc  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  eitlier 
of  1406  or  1448. 

The  Annals  of  Counacht  inform  us  that  Tuttk  Castle  was  hunted  and  destroyed  in  1485. 
" Sluagh  le  Uillic  a Bure  mac  Uiltic  for  .Macho  ire  Chonnachl,  Ifc.  dia  ro  loieg  7 dia  ro  bhrit 
“ Caislen  Tuilhgt, -~,hn  army  led  by  UHc  the  son  of  Ulic  de  Burg  into  the  great  Plant  of 
11  Connacht,  by  which  was  burned  and  destroyed  the  Castle  ofTulsk.* 

The  same  Annals  inform  us  not  only  that  it  was  destroyed  in  1407,  but  that  it  was  rebuilt. 


(1)  **  Aou  Tighcn m MCCCCLXIV—Tadhg  ua  conckob.  d/haghail  bhais  7 a adhnaenl  a Hmconuun  a l/hwdhnoite 
M uai*U  an  Choig.  go  haile,  nor  hannac.  aon  do  High  Connacht  O Chath  Ckrobdrrg  a nuas  ni  bo  h snoraigh.  7 mr 
“ bhiang.  tin  do  dhenamh  hit  on  High  Lu  drighein.  do  bhi  or  Chonnachl  a a riamk  le  febhut  u thrrithe.  Star  goir 
“ aon  Righ  a g Connacht  a on  atm  sin  a leith  7 ninim  v<  ConchoA  d /hag  hat  I go  coitchen  daibh  7 onach  raihh  rind  /fin 
“ goal  da  cheilc  do  agrios  inti  le  kaindligh  eas  roan.  7 maithemn.  o Uhia  go  b/hag.  in  eiric  a bpeac.”  Donune  nc 
staluas  nobis  hoc  peccatnm.  Ai  leubhar  chillc  Remain  ro  thairingus  sin  cum  approbation  qoatuor  Magis* 
tronxn.— Calbal  OCouchabliair,  * Aug.  17*8,  MS.  in  Stowe  Collect.  No.  3,  FoL  17,  b. 

Literal  Translation. 

u A.D.  1464  Taidhg  G*Conor  died,  and  was  buried  in  Roscommon,  the  Nobility  of  Connacht  all  witnessing 
**  that  interment ; so  that  not  one  of  the  Connacht  kings  down  from  the  reign  of  Catknl  of  the  red  hand,  was 
“ more  honourably  interred  ; and  no  wonder,  since  he  was  the  best  of  the  king*  of  Connacht,  considerin'*  the 
“ gentleness  of  his  reign.  There  was  no  King  of  Connacht  after  him  -they  after  obtained  the  title  of  O'foiwr 
“ and  because  they  were  not  themselves  steady  to  each  other,  they  were  crashed  by  lawless  power,  and  the 
*'  usurpation  of  foreigners.  May  God  forgive  them  their  sins— Domine  ne  stotum  n obis  hoc  pa centum . — Tins  ex- 
“ tract  is  taken  from  the  book  of  KHronon , which  has  the  approbation  of  the  IV  Madera  annexed  to  it,  by  me 
u Cathal  O'Conor,  (of  Bclanagre,)  1 Aug.  1728.* 

The  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters  agree  with  this  book  of  Kilronan , excepting  that  they  give  the  title  of  Kings  sf 
Connacht  to  the  successors  of  Taidhg , down  to  1400.  At  1381  they  say  “ Cathal  mac  Ruaidhri  ui  ConchoA.  Hi 
H Connacht  do  gabhail*  Le.  “ Cathal  the  son  of  Roderic  O'Conor,  King  o/  Connacht,  was  made  prisoner,'*  it 

Xt  b not  denied  that  there  were  other  Felima  of  the  O’Conor  family  after  1316.  Felm-Gcongoch  O'Comr 
was  inaugurated  after  the  death  of  Aodh  in  1461.  Annal.  Con.  Fol.  58,  b.  col.  1 ; and  Fclim-Fin , the  son  of 
Taidhg , mac  Tordeal.  was  inaugurated  O'Conor  in  1488,  when  mac  Dermot  asserted  the  right  of  patting  on  the 
young  kings  shoes,  ib.  Fol.  67,  col.  2.  and  Annal*  IV  M.  an.  1488,  M3,  No.  XXX.  p.  240  and  24?.-~Bot  these 
are  the  only  Felimt  Kings  of  Connacht,  mentioned  in  History,  since  1316,  and  the  last  died  in  1490. 
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anti  taken  soon  after  by  Cathal  O’Conor  Roe,  in  1425,  (1)  and  destroyed  again  in  1485.  The 
present  ruins,  therefore,  which  are  engraved  in  Mr.  Grose’s  Antiquities,  are  not  tile  ruins  of  the 
first,  but  of  the  second  castle,  a more  recent  edifice,  the  date  of  which  is  known,  whilst  that  of 
the  first  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained  ; and  he  who  would  infer  from  the  ruins  now  remaining, 
the  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  County  of  Roscommon,  in  the  14th  Century, 
when  the  first  castle  of  Tulsk  was  built,  down  to  1407,  when  that  Castle  was  destroyed,  would 
undoubtedly  mislead,  taking  the  ruins  of  one  for  the  ruins  of  another. 

, The  same  observation  applies  to  other  ruins  described  in  Mr.  Grose's  collection.  After 
giving  accurate  drawings  of  the  ruins  of  Baltindoon  Abbey,  7 miles  north  of  Boyle,  he 
informs  us  that  that  Abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  he  describes,  was  founded  about  1427,  w hereas 
the  Annals  of  Connacht  inform  us  that  it  was  founded  in  1507,  fol.  6g,  b.  col.  I : the  words 
are  " Mainistcr  Bailcan-Jjuin  do  tinnsgtui  in  hoc  anno."  These  admit  of  no  doubt ; they 
leave  no  room  for  verbal  criticism : the  word  is  not  do  athnuagodh  renewed,  but  do  tinnsgm i 
commenced.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated  that  history  is  deprived  of  one  of  its 
principal  and  strongest  supports,  when  the  annals  of  these  monuments  which  constitute  its  most 
important  evidences,  are  misrepresented,  and  the  dates  of  their  erection  or  destruction  misplaced. 
The  reader  will  remark,  that  the  comments  which  have  been  made  upon  the  fallacy  of  the 
dates  attached  to  the  erection  of  public  and  monastic  buildings  in  Connaught,  have  been  con- 
fined to  two  instances  in  Roscommon  and  Sligo.  If  it  were  consistent  with  the  object  of 
this  work  to  swell  a Catalogue  into  an  historical  examination  of  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  many 
other  instances  might  be  adduced  to  prove  the  danger  of  attempting  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
antiquarian  history  of  a Country,  without  referring  to  its  most  ancient  documents,  or  even  under- 
standing the  language  in  which  they  were  compiled. — It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  first  part  of 
the  Annals  of  Connacht  are  missiug  in  this  collection,  they  are  quoted  by  Usher  in  his  1’rimordia, 
and  confounded  with  the  Annals  of  Boyle  by  Nicolson. 

No.  X. 

“ O'Duveoan’s  Poems  on  the  Divisions  and  Territories  op  the 
“ Chief  Clans  oi  Ireland,  with  other  Poems  on  the  sama  subject, 
“ composed  in  the  14th  Century.” — quarto , paper. 

The  written  pages  are  28. — The  first  of  these  Poems  is  thus  described  at  the  head  of  the  first 
page  j “ O'  Dubhagan-Sean-mor-otlamh  & Maine  a Seanchas  do  chum  an  Duan  sa  m Dan — Aois 
“ Ckr.  <m  (or*  ro  fee,  1372, — “Great  John  ODuvegan,  the  historical  Professor  of  the  District 
“ of  Hi  Mani,  (in  Connacht,)  composed  this  Poem  in  metre.  He  died  in  1372.'* 


(1)  “ Cats/.  Tuilsei  is  ttshtdl  la  Cathal  me  Rsatdhri  hi  Cnds.  Hi  Conmcht,—' The  Castle  of  Tube  taken  by 
Cathal  the  son  of  Rodcnc  O'Conor,  Ring  of  Connacht,"  Anna!.  Connacht,  An.  14*5,  fol,  55,  b,  col.  *. 
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The  stands  are  thirty-eight,  on  the  Province  of  Meath:  twenty-five  on  Uleter;  twenty-five  on 
Orgial  or  Uriel,  as  it  is  called  by  tbe  English ; seventeen  on  the  heroes  of  the  red  hand,  and 
> their  District  in  Ulster;  eighteen  on  the  O'Oonnels,  Chiefs  of  Tireotmel ; thirty-one  on  tbe 
O’Conors,  Kings  of  Cmaackt,  and  their  subordinate  Chiefs ; six  on  the  O'Ruarca  of  Brcifne : 
ten  on  the  Clans  of  Leitrim,' called  in  Irish  Muintrr  Eoluis;  eighteen  on  the  District  of  Hi 
Fiackra ; fifteen  on  that  of  tbe  O'Keliies,  called  Hi  Manie  ; and  fourteen  on  Lcinote r.  The  verses 
are  in  all  872.  These  are  followed  by  O'Huidrint  metrical  account  of  the  divisions  of  Mmuter, 
in  776  verses. 

This  little  volume  commences  with  tbe  Poem  “ Triallam  timehel!  na  Fodhla," — 1 sing  of  tbe 
heroes  of  Ireland,"  in  152  verses,  ending  Fol.  2,  a,  and  giving  a metrical  account  of  the  Kings  of 
Meath,  its  limits,  divisions,  and  dependant  or  subordinate  chiefs. 

FoL  2,  ft. — A second  part  of  the  said  Poem  begins  with  the  verse  " Triallam  in  iath.  Uladh 
a mech,— I sing  of  the  lands  of  Ulster,”  100  verses  ending  with  the  104th  verse  of  this 
work.  Both  are  by  O'Duvegan. 

Fol.  3. — A Poem  on  the  territories  of  the  Kings  of  Uriel,  beginning  “ Gluaitidh  uaibh  go 
loath  alle, — Depart  quickly,  turn  aside,”  100  verses,  being  the  third  part  of  O'Duvegan’s  account 
of  the  principal  Clans  of  Ireland. 

Fol.  4.— -The  fourth  part  of  the  said  Poem,  infilled  “ Do  chuid  na  Craobruaidhe,"  of  tbe 
Division  (of  Ulster)  called  of  the  red  hand,"  70  verses,  beginning  “ Togbhaim  inn  Craobh  ruaidh 
eenn, — I lift  my  head  in  the  country  of  tbe  red  hand."  This  gives  an  account  of  the  most 
ancient  military  order  of  Ireland,  noticed  above,  p.  37. 

Fol.  4,  ft. — The  fifth,  infilled  “ Cuid  Chtnel  Ccanaill , — The  Division  of  Tirconnell,"  72  verses. 

Fol.  5. — The  sixth,  intitled  “ Cnid  Connacht  annso  7 a thus  do  Crtuickain, — Of  the  Division 
of  Connacht,  and  first  of  the  Royal  Seat  of  Cruachan,”  124  verses. 

Fol.  6. — The  seventh,  intitled  “ Cnid  na  Brcifne, — Tbe  Division  of  Brcfbe,”  28  verses. 

Ibid. — Tbe  eighth,  intitled  " Muintar  Eoluis, — or  The  Division  of  the  County  of  Leitrim,” 
anciently  called  Muintrr  Eoluis,  48  verses. 

FoL  6.  Three  other  districts  of  Ireland,  and  their  Clans  and  hereditary  possessions,  are  described 
in  982  verses,  amounting  in  all  to  1656,  in  the  purest  dialect  of  Connacht.  These  illustrate 
tbe  internal  topography  of  those  parts  of  Ireland,  on  which  the  English  power  had  made  little 
or  no  impression  before  tbe  year  1372,  wheu  O'Duvegan  died.  This  volume  of  topographical 
Poetry,  united  with  the  Dinttanchue,  forms  the  most  complete  collection  of  this  kind  that  can 
be  produced  at  so  early  a period  by  any  of  tbe  northern  nations,  not  excepting  Giialdus's  Itinerary 
of  Wales.  Tbe  Itineraries  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  Roman,  and  belong  not  to  this  class  of 
national  composition.  Perhaps  tbe  most  ancient  chorographical  book  of  tbe  middle  ages  is  that 
of  an  Irishman  of  the  7tb  Century,  “ Adamnani  de  locit  Sanctis,"  published  by  Serrarius  and  by 
Mabillon.  Every  district  and  division  of  Irehtud  which  was  governed  by  a Chief  of  any  ancient 
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family,  b noticed  by  O’Duvegan ; and  the  force*  and  peculiar  character*  of  each,  and  their 
situation*  and  boundaries  are  described.  Another  Poem  on  the  same  subject  by  (F  Duin,  who 
died  in  1 160,  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  No.  XVI. 

No.  XI. 

“ Leabar  Gabhaltas — Fragment,  Saec.  xiv.  et  Vita  antiqua  Hi- 
“ bern ica  S.  Cumeani  Alti,  incerto  auctore  Saeculi  vm.”— folio, 
parchment. 

The  written  leaves  of  the  first  article  are  eight ; those  of  the  second,  eleven.  The  first  folio 
begins  with  this  title,  *'  (labhail  (loeidhil  7 a Comamttrad, — Tlic  Conquest  of  the  Gael,  and 
their  Synchronisms.”  The  Poems  contained  in  it  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  MS.  No.  I. 
They  arc  Eochaid'i  and  Malmura't,  of  the  9th  Century.  (1) 

The  Life  of  S.  Cumeim  consist*  of  twenty  pages  folio  ; the  first  and  last  are  nearly  illegible. 
The  characters  correspond  with  those  of  the  Irish  Harleian  Bible,  No.  2082,  written  iu  1138, 
and  with  those  of  the  president  De  Robient  Irish  MS.  of  the  same  age,  described  in  tire  l\ouveau 
Trade’  dt  Diplomatique,  t.  3. 

The  S.  Cumiam,  whose  life  is  related  in  this  MS.  must  be  distinguished  from  Cumian  fin  mat 
Ermiin,  who  wrote  the  life  of  S.  Columba,  which  is  quoted  by  Bede,  and  published  by  Mabillon, 
and  who  died  iu  (>09.  (2) 

There  was  also  a third  Cumian  of  the  same  age — Cumian  of  huctUra,  whose  MS.  copy  of 
the  four  Gospels  is  mentioned  in  the  Rerum  Ihbtm.  vol.  1,  and  who  died  653.  (3)  Cumian 
Fin  (or  the  white)  was  of  the  Tir-Connel  family,  from  which  S.  Columba’s  descent  is  derived  by 
Adamnan.  All  the  first  Abbots  of  liioua  were  of  the  same  family,  and  Cumian  fin  was  the  7th. 
His  pedigree  is  thus  given  by  Sclvacius 

“ Cumcneus  Albus  filius  Emani  fiiii  Fiachni , filii  Feradachi,  filii  Aennedii,  filii  Fergueii,  filii 
“ Conalli  Gulhanii.” — S.  Columba  was  of  the  same  house  in  the  fourth  generation,  as  stated  by 
Adamuan,  and  in  the  Acta  S$.  p.  408,  41 1. 

Those  w ho  ascribe  Cumian’s  Patcal  Epistle,  preserved  in  the  Cotton  Library,  to  Cumian  the 
Tall,  ought  to  consider  that  he  was  of  the  Royal  House  of  West  Munster ; whereas  the  writer 
of  that  Epistle  inscribes  it  “ Scgieno  Abbati  iliiensium  el  Bcccano  Solitario,  charo  Came  et 


(1)  One  of  the  Poems  at  fol.  1,  beginning  “ pllam  Fmtla  ftduir  Cat."  has  the  name  of  ForxKem  prefixed 
to  it.  Forrbera  flourished  in  the  7 th  Century. 

(f)  See  AnoaJ.  Ull.  an.  688  and  70S. 

(3)  Annul.  Ult.  and  Utter.  Primord,  1639,  p.  97f.  Cuminn-foda,  or  the  Tall,  whose  life  is  given  in  the  MS. 
now  before  us,  died  in  662.  Selvacius  of  Cashel  accurately  distinguishes  these  three  Cotnians,  in  his  Sanrfi- 
iogiam,  of  which  an  imperfect  copy,  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters,  is  preserved  in  this  collection. 
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“ spiritu  trail."  Now  tbc  Monks  of  Hiona  were  invariably  Ulstermen,  and  of  tbe  House  of 
O'Doonel,  or  nearly  allied. — Tbe  succession  of  tire  Abbots  is  in  tbe  following  order : — 

1.  S.  Columba,  who  died  in  576—7. 

2.  Bail  hen,  595,  or  600. 

3.  Laisrean,  Cot 

4.  Fergna,  622. 

5.  Segien,  651. 

6.  Suibne,  654. 

7-  Cumian,  669. 

Bede  dates  tbe  conversion  of  the  Piets  from  tbc  foundation  of  Hiona,  though  that  work 
commenced  from  tbe  arrival  of  the  Irish  Colony  in  Ard-Gatl,  the  Highlands  of  tbe  Gael  or  Argjle, 
in  503.  Tbe  epoch  of  503  has  been  already  mentioned.!  1)  Tigemach  dales  it  in  tbc  Pontificate 
of  Symmachus,  who  was  Pope  from  493  lo  514.  The  Irish  Poet  Flan,  who  preceded  Tigernacb, 
dates  it  twenty  years  after  tbe  battle  of  Ocha,  where  Oliol  Malt,  King  of  Ireland,  was  slain  in  482. 
Au  ancient  MS.  quoted  by  Camden  in  bis  Scotia,  agrees  with  the  above  statement;  and  Ibe Ulster 
Annals  confirm  tbe  date  of  the  battle  of  Oeha,  483 — From  that  period  the  Irish  settlers,  who  bad 
hitherto  confederated  with  the  Piets,  in  plundering  tire  Roman  Provinces  of  Britain,  induced 
them  to  coalesce  in  the  grand  design  of  subverting  tbe  abominable  Altars  of  the  Druids.  Fergus 
had  himself  humbly  received  the  benediction  of  S.  Patrick,  when  bis  brothers  disdained  to  hear 
him.  (2)  Druidic  superstition  had  clouded  their  intellects,  and  tainted  tbe  principles  of  rational 
discernment  and  morality.  They  worshipped  the  spreading  oak,  they  sacrificed  the  first-born  of 
their  children  to  tbe  upright  stone:  the  sun  was  their  visible  Deity.  Invisible  spirits  they  believed 
to  eaist,  but  these  were  spirits  of  their  ancestors ; and  wbat  had  Patrick  lo  any,  that  could  be 
compared  with  wbat  the  Bards  could  stag,  of  tbeir  warlike  race  I Could  Patrick  raise  tbe 
enormous  Cromkcki,  or  tbe  immense  Carnes,  or  tire  Circular  Areas  of  the  Ball-iinntl  wbat  had 
he  to  substitute  for  the  Msyestie  Religion  of  tbe  Druids  ? what  was  his  learning  compered  with 
that  of  men  who  contrived  to  raise  ponderous  blocks  of  stone  from  tire  bowels  of  the  earth,  to 
transport  I lieu  over  hills  and  vallies,  to  poise  them  on  a single  point,  and  to  make  them  bow  by 
tbc  slightest  touch  of  the  Druid's  hand  1 Polluted  with  bloody  sacrifices,  the  brother  of  Fergus 
rejected  tbe  sublime  truths  of  a spiritual  world,  which  soon  after  drew  aside  tbe  curtain  of 
ignorance,  and  not  only  induced  Fergus  to  submit  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  sup- 
port them  by  temporal  rewards. — His  successor  C’ongnl  granted  the  Island  of  Hiona  to  S. 
Columba,  (3)  and  from  the  moment  that  he  took  possession  of  that  Island,  tbe  genius  of 


(1)  See  above  p.  47.  Ward  quotes  this  Epoch  in  Vita  Romualdi,  p 364.  Jocelyn  agrees  in  Vita  Patricii,c.  ISO, 
135, 137,  as  does  tbe  Vita  aotiqna  Kicrani,  p.  460,  in  Artis  SS.  Annal.  tV  Mag.  arm.  488 — Vita  Stla  antiq.  S. 
Bricidap.  L 1,  e.  It,  In  Triade  and  Vita  S.  Patr.  Tripart.  part.  3,  c.  134.— These  are  curious  coincidences. 

If)  Compare  Jocelio'a  life  of  8.  Patrick,  with  Adanman’s  Life  of  8.  Columba,  in  Triade. 

(3)  See  Her.  Hibern.  r.  t Indcars  word  Hiano. 
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Idolatry  and  the  demons  of  Druid  ism  fled  before  him.  He  established  tbe  Religion,  and  aecured 
the  settlement  of  bis  Irish  relatives  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  Islands;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  contempt  in  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  holds  Irish  intellect,  be  is  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, that,  to  a late  period  of  its  history,  the  only  Clergy  in  Pictland  were  Irish,  ever  since 
the  days  of  Columba. — He  adds  that  those  Irish  suppressed  the  Pictish  language  and  laws, 
introducing  their  own ; that  they  did  not  admit  tbe  Piets  to  holy  orders  ; that  they  did  not 
communicate  to  them  any  share  of  their  learning,  excepting  the  common  rudiments  of  Christianity; 
that  not  oue  Pictish  Saint  is  to  be  found  in  the  Calendar ; not  oue  Pictish  scholar  or  churchman 
in  History  I that,  even  in  England,  until  the  arrival  of  S.  Augustin,  as  appears  from  Bede,  (1) 
most  of  the  Churchmen  were  Irish,  and  came  from  Ireland  and  Hiona  at  once  to  English  Sees; 
that  Hiona  itself  was  supplied  from  Ireland,  which  it  always  regarded  as  its  parent  country ; and 
that  no  one  but  an  Irishman  ever  succeeded,  or  could  be  the  successor  of  5.  Columba,  down  to 
the  12th  Century.  (3)  The  exercise  of  such  a Dominion  argues  either  much  intellect  on  one 
aide,  or  a great  degree  of  barbarism  and  stultification  of  intellect  on  the  other. 

When  the  Danes  destroyed  Hiona  in  the  6th  Century,  the  Abbot  and  Monks  retired 
into  Ireland,  and  maintained  a regular  succession  of  titular  Abbots  down  to  the  time  when 
S.  Margaret  of  Scotland  rebuilt  that  Abbey  in  1080.  She  then  invited  over  the  titular  Abbot, 
who  took  possession  accordingly.  (3)  It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  Bishop  of  Scotland  can  be- 
found  antecedent  to  Tualhal  Mac  Arthgusa,  an  Irishman,  whom  Tigernac  mentions  by  tbe  title 
of  Archbishop  of  Fortrrn,  that  is,  of  all  Pictland,  and  Abbot  of  Dun-Celd,  A.D.  861. 

The  Christian  Religion,  which  humanized  the  wildest  barbarians  of  course  humanized  the  Irish ; 
but  yet  without  much  altering  the  impetuosity  of  their  national  character.  They  were  as 
vehement  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  were  before  sanguinary  in  the  use  of  the 
sword.  The  violence  which  eren  their  saints  betrayed  in  the  Pascal  controversy,  is  notorious. 
Their  irascibility  lietrayed  itself  even  in  the  practice  of  a religion  by  which  anger  and  passion 
are  inexorably  proscribed.  Possessed  once  of  the  power  of  teaching  Christianity,  and  supported 
by  a race  of  Kings  of  tbeir  own  Country,  they  erected  a spiritual  dominion  which  soon  became 
arbitrary  and  exclusive.  They  monopolized  the  power  of  teaching  truth.  They  permitted 
no  Bishop  excepting  an  Irishman.  They  compelled  even  him  to  reside  in  Hiona,  and  to  derive 


(1)  Bed  l.  3,  c.6.  L S,  c.5,  l.  3,  e.  t7,  and  De  nat.  rer.  c.  *8.  Gratian  Lnc.  p.  1 U,  143,  1+6-7.  Camden's 
Remains,  p.  19— 8.  Colman,  third  Irish  Bbliop  of  Undisfame,  founded  the  Monastery  of  Mafic  for  Saxon 
student,  in  Ireland,  A.D.  608  — " This  College,  says  Rede,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Saxons  to  this  day,  ran- 
“ outer My  enriched  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.'  1.  4,  c.  4. 

( 1 ) Pinkerton.  Enquiry,  v.  2,  p.  t70-*79. 

(3)  This  euriou.  circumstance  » noticed  by  Pinkerton,  from  Orderica*  Vitatis. — The  titular  Abbots  fre- 
quently returned  to  UUma,  after  the  first  ravages  of  the  Dunes,  and  several  of  the  Irish  Kings  went  there  on 
pilgrimages,  in  intervals  of  qniet  Asslaf,  Danish  King  of  Dublin,  died  there  in  pilgrimage,  A D.  980 ; as  in  the 
Antilles  Insulin  S8.— When  that  Monastery  was  ravaged  by  tbe  Danes,  the  Irish  Culdee  Monastery  of  Dun- 
CeU  became  the  Primatial  See  of  Scotland,  till  the  reign  of  G rig  in  883.  when  the  Supremacy  was  transferred 
by  him  to  S.  Andrews.  In  Ahernethy  and  Dan-celd,  as  well  as  Hiotla,  the  Bishops  derived  their  jurisdiction 
from  the  Abbot  Sec  Keith  and  Dempster. 
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jurisdiction  from  tbe  Abbot,  who  was  of  the  second  order  of  the  Hierarch;,  in  imitation  of 
Coluiuba,  and  they  inhibited  any  other  Bishoprick  beyond  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  Even 
in  the  <)th  Century,  says  Wilkins,  there  were  but  two  Bishopricks  in  Scotland,  one  ancient  for 
the  Irish  at  Hiona,  the  other  recent  for  the  Piets  at  Abemetliv.  (1) 

Mr.  Pinkerton  says,  that  “ this  institution  of  Hiona,  an  Irish  Seminary,  was,  and  is  without 
" example  in  History (2)  But  S.  Martin’s  Monasteries  in  Gaul  followed  the  same  Disci- 
pline, as  noticed  by  Mabillon.  (3) — That  this  Irish  Discipline  prevailed  in  Scotland  down  to  the 
Danish  invasions,  is  dear  from  the  fact  that  no  Scotch  Bishop,  can  until  then  be  found  in  history ; 
that  the  Caledonian  Bishops  always  adhered  to  the  Irish  Ritual ; that  tbe  next  after  Mac  Artbgusa, 
already  mentioned,  is  CatUach,  first  Bishop  of  S.  Andrews,  909,  as  in  tbe  Clironicon  Pictoruin 
and  Ruddiman  ; tbe  next  is  Fothad,  who  was  expelled  by  lndulf  954-966,  as  in  Fordun ; tbe 
third  is  Maelbrigda,  from  966  to  971;  the  fourth  is  Ceallach,  whose  name,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  all  the  others,  would  alone  vouch  for  their  Hibernian  descent.  " From  Columba’s  time 
“ to  tbe  1 llh  Century,  says  Pinkerton,  the  Culdctt  were  the  only  Monks  and  Clergy  in  Scotland, 
“ and  all  IritA  as  already  shewn.”  (4)— The  word  Culdte  is  a corruption  of  Coli-Dnu. 

Tbe  Culdttt  were  Monks  of  Columba’s  order,  consisting,  each  society,  of  twelve  brothers,  in 
imitation  of  the  twelve  Monks  who  originally  came  with  him  from  Ireland.  (5)  After  the 
Danish  invasions,  the  corruptions  which  gradually  prevailed,  produced  a great  revolution. — They 
roamed  and  left  their  possessions  and  professions  to  their  children,  until  they  were  reformed 
in  the  1 1th  Century,  by  the  Institution  of  regular  Canons,  as  shewn  by  Mosheim.  At  S.  Andrews 
they  elected  the  Bishops,  till  1140;  and  they  existed  there  till  1297,  as  shewn  by  Usher.  At 
Dunkeld,  Dumblane,  and  Brechin,  they  elected  the  Bishop,  yet  later ; and  at  the  two  last  they 
constituted  with  lbeir  prior,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  Diocese,  down  to  1297,  as  staled  by 
Dempster,  Hist.  Eccl.  Sector.  1. 1,  No.  45,  Scolichron,  L 6. 

No.  XII. 

•*.U.  -.h  u 1 ...1  - Jve.y  r . - ' l 

“ Miscellanea  Hibernica.” — folio , parchment. 

The  written  pages  are  1 19.  The  writing  is  of  the  time  of  O’Du vegan,  14-th  Century.  The 
first  article  is  a fragment  of  an  Irish  Dictionary  of  ancient  words  used  in  Poetry,  with  quotations 
illustrative  of  their  meanings.— This  Article  consists  of  14  pages,  in  two  columns  each:  tbe 
abbreviations  are  very  numerous.  O’Duvegan  composed  a Dictionary  of  this  kind  before  1372, 
iutitled  Farat-Focal  or  an  Exposition  of  wrords.  From  a marginal  note  at  Fat.  79#  it  appears 


(t)  Councils,  v.  l,  p.  S8. 

(t)  Enq.  v.  9,  p.  *79.  Ib.  p.  *70  and  *7f. 

(3)  See  Rer.  Hib.  ▼.  1.  vocc  Hiona.  Mabillon.  Annal.  v.  S.  Diet  Diplom.  Voce  Abt. 

(\)  lb.  p.  979,  and  again  *73. 

(5)  See  Colgan  on  tbe  ancient  Irish  fashion  of  travelling,  with  twelve  companions,  in  imitation  of  S.  Colomba. 
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that  thi*  MS.  was  in  l600  the  property  of  Sedhan  O' Maolctmaire,  the  Ollamh  or  ehief  Poet 
of  Connacht.  This  Article  is  all  in  metre. 

The  second  article  consists  of 24  pages,  and  is  part  of  an  Irish  Grammar  written  in  verse, 
down  to  Fol.  1 8 of  the  MS. 

The  third  article,  of  38  pages,  contains  the  Grammar  and  Prosody  of  the  Irish  Poets,  illustrated 
by  numerous  quotations  from  Poets  of  the  7th,  8lli,  and  9th  Centuries,  and  from  other  Poets 
whose  ages  are  unknown. 

The  fourth  and  last  article  is  part  of  another  work  on  the  same  subject. — In  many  instances 
the  text  of  this  article  is  interlined  with  a gloss.  A leaf  is  missing  after  p.  48.  After  p.  64,  the 
remainder  of  the  MS.  is  a fragment  of  Monastic  History,  of  the  6th  and  7th  Centuries.  Some 
of  the  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  misplaced. 

Ancient  Irish  MSS.  containing  Grammars  and  Dictionaries  of  that  language  in  metre  and  rhyme, 
remind  us  of  Strabo’s  account  of  the  Turditani,  above,  p.  60.  Rhyme  was  unknown  to  the 
Romans  before  the  days  of  Pope  Domasus,  who  imported  that  mode  of  versification  from 
Dtrdilania,  his  native  Country,  A.D.  366.  (1)  From  the  same  country  it  was  imported  by  the 
Crlt-Iheri  into  Ireland.  Nothing  like  rhyme  can  be  discovered  in  the  hymns,  or  the  canticles, 
or  the  psalms  of  the  Jews ; nothing  in  the  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  Homer,  Callimachus, 
Produs,  nor  in  the  fragments  quoted  by  Pausanias,  Stobteus,  Laertius,  though  Proclus  enumerates 
all  sorts  of  hymns,  in  the  Eicerpta,  preserved  by  Photius,  Cod.  239- 

In  short,  Damasus,  a Spaniard,  is  the  first  writer  who  composed  Latin  verses  terminating  in  a 
jingle  of  Rhyme ; whereas  the  farther  back  we  go  in  Irish  History,  the  more  we  find  that 
practice  deeply  rooted  and  established  by  immemorial  usage  in  the  country.  We  have  it  in  the 
fragments  of  Columbanun,  in  the  Hymn  of  Fitch,  and  in  the  quotations  of  our  Annalists  from 
the  remotest  periods  of  our  history. 

No.  XIII. 

VlTJE  ANTIQUE  S.  COLUMB.E,  LINGUA  IIlBERNICA  folio,  parchment. 

The  written  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  twenty-six.  The  first  and  last  arc  missing,  'flic  age  is 
uncertain : probably  it  is  of  the  l?th  century.  It  contains  extracts  from  the  most  ancient  Lives  of 
Colnmba,  interlined  with  a copious  commentary  and  glossary  also  in  Irish,  and  illustrated  by 
quotations  from  ancient  poems  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries.  Adatnnan’s  Life  of  Columha  was 
written  between  686  and  702,  as  appears  by  his  own  account  of  his  embassy  to  King  Alchfred, 
when  he  was  sent  to  demand  reparation  for  the  plunders  and  massacres  committed  by  King  Egfrid 


(l)  Damwus  s Poems  published  with  Notes  by  Andreas  Rivinus,  Lipsiar,  8to.  165*,  and  much  better  by 
Martina  Mileaios  Sanuanius,  4to.  Roma*,  1638,  Paris,  167f.  Compare  ColumtHuu  Hibcrni  Epbtola  ad  Hunaldum 
aiiaqoe  Poctuata  per  Clirislianum  Dauniuro,  8\o.  167?,  and  Cassandert  Hymni  Ecclesiastic!,  Paris,  fol.  1616. 
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in  Ireland.  Now  be  refer*  to  Lire*  of  Columba  written  before  his  time,  which  was  half  a century 
before  Bede.  Cumian’t  Life  of  Colnmha  is  published  by  Mabillon. 


No.  XIV. 

“ Leabhar  Gabhaltas,"— -folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  101.  This  copy  was  transcribed  in  1647,  from  a MS.  on  rellum,  by 
Aodh  O' Heodhisuidhe,  as  stated  by  himself  at  the  end.  On  the  back  of  the  MS.  now  before  us 
are  these  words  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  O'Conor: — 

“ Leabhar  Gabhala  to  tiodimaic  damh  Doctnir  Froisuias  O Smllcamain  a n Ath  Ctiat  Duibh- 
“ lime,  A.  D.  MDCCLXIV.  a ro  bel  tiune.  i.  e.  The  Book  of  Conquests  which  was  presented  to 
" me  by  Doctor  Francis  O'Sullivan,  in  Dublin,  A.  D.  1764,  in  the  Month  of  Baal’s  fire  (May)." 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  further  details,  as  this  work  lias  been  already  described  at  No.  I. 
But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  Maolmura’s  poem,  at  page  81,  is  stated  to  be  transcribed  from 
the  copy  of  OClery,  who  was  one  of  the  IV  Masters ; and  that  a MS.  marginal  note,  at  fol.  101, 
refers  to  an  ancient  copy  on  rellum,  which  was  then  preserved  in  the  Monastery  of  Doonegal. 


No.  XV. 

“ Leabhar  Gabhala  and  Reim  Riograidhe,”  &c.— folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  393.  This  volume  was  presented  to  Mr.  O'Conor,  of  Belanagare,  by 
Dr.  & Sullivan,  as  stated  on  the  back  of  its  green  cover. — It  contains — 

1.  A copy  of  the  Book  of  Conquests,  transcribed  from  the  book  of  the  Mac  Donnaghs  of  the 
Castle  of  Ballimote,  as  already  stated.  The  original  was  purchased  from  Mac  Donnach  by  Aodh 
Dubh  O'Donnel,  the  writer  of  the  Irish  life  of  S.  Cohtmba,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Bod- 
ieiau  Library.  The  copy  before  us  ends  at  page  115  of  this  MS. 

3.  The  Reim  Rioghraidhe ; or.  Times  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  begins  with  the  reign  of  Leo- 
gaire,  who  was  king  at  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  and  is  continued  to  1073.  O'Halloran  says 
that  the  author  was  Gildas  Moduda,  voi.  3.  p.  236.  But  though  Gildas  was  the  author  of  some 
of  the  poems  preserved  in  it,  the  prose  narrative  founded  on  these  poems,  is  more  recent.  There 
is  a correct  copy  of  hit  “ Eire  og  Inis  na  Naoash,"  at  p.  135  of  this  work.  Two  copies  ou 
vellum  having  been  already  mentioned,  a minute  detail  is  unnecessary. 

In  this  MS.  p.  141,  is  the  ancient  poem  “ Clan  OUamhain  uaisle  Eamhain, — Ye  Sons  of  Poets, 
Nobles  of  Eamania,”  334  verses  on  the  Successions  of  the  Ulster  Kings.  Vide  infra,  p.  88. 

Pag.  150.  O’ Dina's  Metrical  List  of  the  Leinster  Kings,  written  before  ll6o,  and  beginning 
" Coigedh  Laighen  na  leacht  Riogh, — Leinster,  thou  Monument  of  Kings,”  280  verses. 

Pag.  158.  The  ancient  Metrical  List  of  the  Connacht  Kings, — “ Cruachan  Connacht  go  nth," 
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consisting  here  of  300  Terse*;  and  at  p.  lf>6,  is  O'  Dnregan's  Metrical  List  of  the  Kings  of 
Monster — " Caiseal  Calhar  t'lamne  Mogha,— Cn«hel,  Fortran  of  the  Sons  of  Mogha,” — in  304 
verses.  These  four  valuable  lists  are  here  transcribed  with  great  diligence  from  ancient  MSS. 

3.  Next  follows  the  Book  of  Conquests,  transcribed  from  the  ancient  MS.  of  the  Mac  Firbit 
fernilv,  of  Lecan. — p.  177. 

4.  The  successions  of  fifteen  Ulster  kings,  from  Kimbaotk  to  Concobar  Mac  Nessa,  who  was 
king  of  Eamania  at  the  birth  of  Christ. — p.  307. 

5.  The  wars  of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  of  Mogha. — p.  217. 

6.  The  ancient  poem  entitled  The  Battle  of  Mmertm.— p.  237- 

7.  The  Expeditions  of  Ceallachan  Cashil  against  the  Danes,  ice. — p.  2S6.  Ceallacban  died 
A.  D.  953.  There  is  another  copy  in  the  College  Library,  Dublin. 

8.  The  Expeditions  of  Brian  Boroimhe. — p.  278.  Brian  was  killed  by  the  Danes,  in  the 
battle  of  Cloootarf,  An.  1014.' 

9.  A poem  on  the  successions  of  the  O'Kelltes,  princes  of  Hi  Mani,  by  O'Duin;  whose  death 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Tigemach’s  Continuator,  Anno  ll60: — “ Giolla  an  Xaomk  O'Duim  Fer 
“ Irighin  his  Clot  ram,  Sooi  Snchusa,  ague  Dana  7,  deglis  erlabkra  XVIII.  Dec.  MCLX." — 

The  Servant  of  Saints,  O’Duin,  Lecturer  of  the  Monastery  of  Inis  Clotran,  learned  in  History, 
and  Poetry,  and  in  several  languages,  died  18  December,  1 160." 

No.  XVI. 

“ Cabmina  IIibebnica.-” — quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  324.  The  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  marginal  notes  and 
collations  are  chiefly  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Ogygia,  who  is  reported, 
on  the  cover,  to  have  died,  aged  89,  in  1 7 1 8. — Some  of  the  marginal  notes  are  in  the  hand  writing 
of  Mr.  O'Conor  of  Bclanagare.  The  text  is  stated  by  the  transcriber  to  have  been  copied  by  him, 
from  an  ancient  MS.  on  vellum,  which  belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  Donnegal,  and  was  entitled, 
“ Lcabhar  ha  a Congakkla."  This  MS.  is  quoted  as  ancient  and  very  valuable  by  Keating  and 
the  IV  Masters;  since  whose  time  it  has  disappeared,  leaving  the  collect  ion  now  before  us  as  its 
only  representative.  (1) 

Contents. 

1.  The  first  poem  in  this  MS.  is  imperfect,  as  the  first  leaf  is  misting;  but  124  verses 


(1)  Keating  enumerate*  the  must  ancient  MSS.  he  could  find  in  the  reign  of  James  L one  of  which  is  this 
MS.  another  is  the  Leebkar  Gsbhala  ; a third,  the  Din-Seanc/nua ; a fourth,  the  Rsim  Risgraidke,  Ac.  The 
Book  of  Hua  CmgMU  is  quoted  in  the  Ogygia,  p.  9t.  From  a Marginal  Note  at  foh  113  of  this  MS.  which 
shall  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place,  it  appears,  that  it  was  preserved  in  the  Monastery  of  KiUart  m 1616,  where 
the  Copy  now  before  us  was  transcribed  in  the  course  of  1616  and  1617. 
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remain,  and  these  verses,  and  the  catch- word,  Canam,  at  the  end,  sufficiently  shew  that 
it  is  Mttolmuras  poem,  beginning — “ Canam  bunadus  na  n Gaodkil, — 1 sing  the  origin  of  the 
Irish,"  &e.  of  which  there  is  another  and  a perfect  copy  in  this  very  MS.  fol.  116,  and  a third 
in  the  MS.  No.  IV,  already  mentioned. 

A marginal  note  in  O'Flaherty 's  hand,  at  fol.  11 6,  mentions  Mao  Ira  uni  in  these  words 
“ Maelmura  Othna,  i.  e.  Maelniurius  Fothaniensis  in  Peninsula  Inis  Eoghain , bujus  Poematis 
44  Auctor  habetur  in  Michaelis  O'Clcty  libro  Coloniarum  Hibernia? — P.  Jo.  Lynch  Epist.  44. 
u et  juxta  Annales  Dungallenscs  decessit  Anno  S84,  egregius  Poeta,  et  in  lingua  Scotka  Celebris 
" Historicus,  ut  testantur  ibidem  Versus.”  The  IV  Masters  quote  a coeval  poem  in  his  praise 
which  was  written  soon  after  his  death.  (1) 

It  is  remarkable  that  Maohnura  was  unknown  to  Sir  J.  Ware,  and  still  more  strange  that  he 
should  have  escaped  Harris ; who,  in  lib  additions  to  Ware's  writers,  never  mentions  him. 

Fol.  4. — Maolmura’s  poem  is  followed  by  Coeman's  Metrical  List  of  Irish  Kings,  from  the  re- 
motest ages  to  1072,  when  he  wrote.  It  begins,  44  Eire  ard  Inis  na  Righ,”  and  consists  of  640 
verses.  Another  copy  is  preserved  at  fol.  101.  Both  are  enriched  with  marginal  collations  in  the 
hand  writing  of  Rod.  O’Flaherty,  whom  the  learned  Doctor  Smith  justly  commends  for  his 
learning  and  accuracy,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Cotton  Library. 

Fol.  10. — A Chronological  Series  of  Irish  Kings  to  the  reign  of  Torlogh  the  Great,  1140. 

Fol.  1 2.—*Gildas  Modudds  Metrical  Last  of  the  Christian  Kings  of  Ireland  to  the  reign  of  the 
said  Torlocb,  when  he  wrote  it,  in  1143,  beginning,  44  Eire  og  Inis  na  naomh.**  The  verses  are 
338.  In  one  verse  he  states  the  period  of  which  be  treats  to  consist  of  594  years,  from  428  to 
1022;  and  in  another  he  says  that  the  year  In  which  he  composed  it  was  1143.  (2) 

Harris  speaks  of  this  poem  as  lost,  in  his  Additions  to  Ware’s  Writers,  p.  67.  There  are, 
however,  five  copies  in  this  collection.  The  author  of  the  Ogygia  had  two  copies  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  14  Unum  distichon,”  says  he,  44  ad  calcem  Poematis,  Regum  numerum  a principio 
44  136  contract.  Alteram,  Coemanum,  Aotiquarium,  ulriusque  Scotia*  pneslantissimum  auctorem, 
44  contestatur. — -Gildas  Coen  cm  et  Gildas  Modudius  136  tantum  Ethnicos  Hiherniae  Reges 
**  absolute*  fuissc  consentiunt,  ut  in  Poemate  Eire  ard  Coemani,  et  Eire  og  Modudii.  Aliud 
“ Coemani  Poema*— A Eotchuid  Eirionn  /Ur tic, — corumdem  136  Regum  genus  et  nomina  reccn- 


(1)  An  arcount  b given  of  bin)  in  Rcr.  Hihr  rn.  vot.l,  p.  78-94  ; and  above,  p.  S3,  and  54. 

£2)  Colgan's  account  of  this  poem  is  founded  on  ancient  copies.  **  Fnit  et  alios  Gildtu  cognomento  Moduda*, 
“ geule  Hibemus,  in  magno  pretio  habitus,  qni  de  Regibus  Hibernia*  Christiania,  sive  a Lnogario , in  qno  Gildas 
•*  Oman  destitit,  usqoe  ad  Bnanum  Boromenm,  et  Malachiam,  post  ipsum  sc  run  do  regard  cm,  produxit  bis- 
**  toriam  Regain  Hibernian  Vuit  autein,  ut  ipse  in  Calce  operis  scribit,  tempore  Theodorici,  seu  Tordolbachi 
“ O'CoBor,  Regis  Connacht,  quern  Principatum  Hibernia?  amhiiiAt  refert,  duni  ipse  scribe  ret,  et  postea  obtiuuit, 
“ tempore  Matachix  PrimatU  Hibernia*.  Addit  etiam  ibidem  annum  quo  opus  suum,  Patrio  idiomatc  scriptum, 
14  conscripsit,  quern  elicit  fuissc  1143.  Fnit  autem  Mona  elms  Cluanirardensu  in  Midia,  ut  ipse  ibidem  significat." 
Acta  SS.  p.  200.  Again  in  Triadc,  p.  565,  No.  8.  u Gildas  Modudius,  gravis  et  magua;  auctoritatb  Historicus, 
ab  anno  4.11,  usque  ad  annum  1143,  quo  suaxn  Ilbtoriam  absolvit,  fidtlittime  scripsit. 
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“ let.”  (2)  A catalogue  of  Moduda's  Poems  in  the  Louvain  Library  is  given  by  Colgan 
Acta,  p.  193, 

Fol.  1 6. — The  fifth  poem  in  this  MS.  is  O’Duvegan’s  “ Ala  sunn  Scnckiu,"  of  564  verses. 
This  is  a system  of  metrical  chronology  written  before  the  year  1050,  when  ill  author,  Flan, 
died.  (2.)  In  this  poem  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland  are  synchronized  with  those  of  the  four  great 
monarchies  of  the  ancient  world  as  given  by  Eusebius.  It  is  quoted  in  the  Ogygia  thus: — " Syn- 
“ chronismus  Regum  nostratium  cum  quatuor  orbis  Monarebiis  (a  Flanno  conscriptus  ante  Ann. 
" 1050|)  habetur  in  O’Duvegani,  O'Kelliorum  Hi  Mini  Dominorum  Antiquarii,  Codicc  inem- 
" braneo,  folio  104,  antequam  Murchertus  O'Kelly,  Seu  Mauritius  Cluanfcrtemis  Episcopus  ad 
“ Tuameusem  sedan,  Anno  1394  evectus  esl,  exarato.’’  (3) 

Fol.  21. — I'ormen'i  Poem,  “ A Eoieha  Eire  aird,"  of  192  verses,  quoted  in  the  Ogygia,  pages 
101,  247,  342,  and  transcribed  from  the  MS.  of  Hua  Ctmgabhla,  which  was  preserved  in  the 
Monastery  of  Donnegal,  and  after  in  that  of  Kildare. 

Fol.  23. — Gilla-na-naomh  .Ma-Duin's  Poem — “ Acibhinn  sin  a Eire  ard .”  O’Duid,  chief  bard 
of  the  Leinster  kings,  died  in  1 160,  as  already  mentioned.  He  is  highly  extolled  for  his  fidelity 
to  his  originals,  by  Colgan,  Acta,  p.  220,  and  in  the  Ogygia,  p.  247,  300. 

The  verses  of  this  poem  are  383  : the  subject  is  the  history  of  the  various  Clans  of  Ireland, 
their  origius,  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  their  respective  territories,  and  their  chiefs,  down  to 
the  reign  of  Torlogh  the  Great,  when  O'  Own  wrote.  A copy  of  this  poein,  written  before  the 
1372,  is  mentioned  in  the  Ogi/gia  Vindicated,  Dublin,  8vo.  1774,  p.  169.  See  above,  p.  78. 

Fol.  27. — An  Irish  Poem  of  20O0  verses,  beginning — " Fol  damh  Seisir  clotmte  Chuinn, — 
Inform  me  of  the  seven  Sons  of  Con.”  A marginal  note  in  Irish,  states  that  it  was  composed 
in  the  reign  of  Torloch  the  Great,  about  the  year  1 140.  The  marginal  collations,  refer  to  other 
copies,  iu  the  library  of  Click  deBourgh,  Lord  Claurickard,  and  arc  hi  O'Flaherty’s  hand. 

Fol.  29. — Domiciled  Mac  Brian's  Metrical  Controversy,  on  the  history  of  Ireland,  against  Mac 
Coissfs  Poems,  written  in  the  11th  century,  and  beginning—"  Frcccair  meisi  a me  Court, — 
Answer  me,  O Son  of  Cossi.” — Verses  176-  The  title  is  " Eidcr-chomhradh  sunn  og  Donneh  me 
" Brian  7 Mac  Coissi,”  or,  “ The  Controversy  between  D.  Mac  Brian  and  Mac  Coissi." 

Fol.  32. — Concobar  O'Ceatlaig’s  Metrical  History  and  Genealogy  of  the  OTfelly's,  Princes  of 
Hi  Maine ; in  4*6  verses.  A marginal  note,  in  O’Flaherly's  hand,  states  that  another  copy  may 
be  seen  in  O'  Durr  gnu's  MS.  written  before  the  year  1394.  In  another  marginal  note  the  author 
is  stated  to  have  composed  it,  A.  D.  1 200. 


(1)  Ogygia,  pug.  tot,  t it,  lit — This  last  Poem  of  Cocman’s  is  preserved  also  in  tb«  MS.  now  before  os,  fol. 
tl,  in  1 02  verses,  and  is  supported  by  a fourth  of  Coe  man’s,  beginniog  “ Gao  idhil  G las  a laid  GaoidJul."  All 
these  poems  were  composed  before  the  death  of  Tigernacb,  in  1088. 
ft)  This  Poem  is  referral  to  by  Usher,  Priinord-  p.  1029. 

(3)  He  mentions  the  above  Poems  of  Coeman  and  Mad  ad  a,  preserved  in  tbo  MS.  which  was  the  property 
of  Lord  Clanrkard,  with  Cwaun’s  “ Anaalad  Annul  1 tile." 
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Fol.  40.—  Colman  O' Seaman' > Poem,  beginning  “ Cland  Ollamkain  Vault  Emkna, — Ye  Sons  of 
Poets,  nobles  of  Eamania.” — The  verses  are  338,  on  tbe  successions,  names,  order,  and  pedigree 
of  34  kings  of  Ulster.  This  Poem  is  quoted  in  tbe  Ogygia,  p.  IS,  18,  and  303.  (I) 

A marginal  note  in  O'Flaherty's  band,  mentions  copies  on  vellum  of  a more  ancient  date,  and 
says  that  tire  author  is  uncertain — " Poema  hoc  inctrli  auctorie,  babetur  in  iibro  O’Dntegam, 
" fol.  78,  constatque  80  Distichis."  But  in  this  copy  tbe  Distichs,  of  four  verses  each,  are  82, 
or  328  verses,  bearing  tbe  name  of  the  author. 

Pol.  44. — Colman  V Seaman's  Poem,  beginning  “ Eamain  Plain  Arat  Vlad." — Eamania  Ultonise 
sedes  pulcberrima  Reguro." — The  verses  are  7*>,  on  the  Successions  of  the  Pagan  Kings  of  Ulster. 
The  following  account  of  this  Poem  is  taken  from  the  Ogygia : — “ Trigintaquatuor  Regum 
*•  Eamania;  nomenclaturam.  Sic.  penes  me  habeo,  e vetustis  Majorum  Monumentis  excerptam, 
“ cum  quo  in  tempo  rum  enumeratione  convenit  Poema,  in  quo  Colman  O’ Seaman,  vetus  Anti- 
" quarius,  Ultonise  Reges  a Conqnoearo  Neuano  ad  evertam  Eamaniam  complexes  est,  cujus 
“ iuitium — Eamkain  Ahxinn  arat  Vladh — nisi  quod  ex  postremi  Regis  tempore  decern  anni  in  eo 
" penes  me  Apographo  desiderentur.  ” («) 

FoL  44. — Gildtu  O' Doin' t Poem,  of  272  verses,  beginning— “ Craucha  Connacht  Rath  co 
“ raitk" — on  the  Succession  of  the  Connacht  Kings.  It  bas  been  already  stated  that  this  poet 
died  in  1 1 6o.  O'Flaherty  says,  in  a marginal  note,  that  a copy  on  vellum  is  preserved  “ m 
" Codice  Matheei  O' Lanin." 

Fol.  47. — An  ancient  anonymous  Poem,  of  2 96  verses,  on  tbe  same  subject,  beginning — 
“ Fumnot  Sench-e  ffer  Ffail, — A sincere  narrative,  ye  Men  of  Ireland."  Another  of  O’Duio’s 
poems,  at  folio  79  of  this  MS.  and  a second  copy  of  tbe  same  at  folio  132,  incline  me  to  think 
that  the  Poem  now  before  us  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  him. 

Fol.  50 .—-Donncha  Baccnch  ua  Maolamairc  s Metrical  List  of  tbe  Connacht  Kings.  This 
valuable  Poem,  of  172  verses,  begins—**  Eitiigh  n Eigsi  Banbha — Hear  ye  learned  of  Ireland,” 
See.  This  Poem  was  written  a little  before  tbe  death  of  O'Crcdt , Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in 
1348 ; for  that  Archbishop  is  mentioned,  in  tbe  last  stanza,  as  yet  living,  and  then  on  the  verge  of 
the  grave. — It  is  the  oldest  document  of  tbe  kind  extant,  illustrating  tlie  legitimate  succession 
of  tbe  Connacht  Kings  from  the  reign  of  Torlock  O'Conor,  called  the  Great,  1120,  to  that  of 
Torloch  O’ Conor,  whom  the  Poet  mentions  as  reigning  when  he  wrote,  in  1347.  These  dates  will 
be  found  consistent  with  those  of  pages  75  and  76. 

Fol.  53. — An  anonymous  Poem,  of  six  verses,  on  the  most  celebrated  women  of  Ireland, 


(1)  Another  Poem  of  O'Seasnan’s,  on  tbe  most  ancient  and  principal  writers  of  Ireland,  and  one  by  Com- 
dtut  O'Cenwf,  is  quoted  in  tbe  Ogygia,  p.  184.  See  above,  No.  XV,  p.  84. 

(t)  Episu  ad  Lyncwnm,  p.  14,  and  again,  p.  30b,  be  says  •*  lo  UUonia,  ad  Conqnovari  excessura,  anno  C. 
“ 48,  qnindecim  Reges  enmnerat  Ackaitu  O' Fla  in*,  in  Carmine  Eamkaim  iadhnach,  itc.  ad  Eamanie  excidtan, 
“ anno  C.  S3*.  See  the  list  of  these  kings  at  the  end  of  this  MS, 
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beginning — “ Cianocc  inghen  Cioc/iarai, — Ciannac,  Daughter  of  Ciachran.-'  The  age  and  the 
author  of  this  Poem  are  equally  uncertain. — The  verses  are  68. 

Fol.  53. — A Poem  of  232  verses,  ascribed  to  Flan  of  Buie,  on  the  O’Nial  Kings,  beginning — 
" Conatl  Cuing,  cloinde  Neill,— Conal,  favourite  of  the  Sons  of  Nial." — Another  Poem  beginning 
with  tite  same  verse,  in  this  MS.  folio  64,  must  not  be  confounded  with  this.  The  supposed 
author  of  this  died,  as  already  mentioned,  in  105 6.  Conal  was  the  Ancestor  of  5.  Cobtmba,  first 
Abbot  of  Hioua. 

Fol.  55. — The  Poem,  “ Ala  sunn  rvlla  na  riogh."  116  verses  ascribed  to  Flan.  The  poems 
which  follow,  are  attributed  to  the  same  author;  they  begin  with  the  following  verses: 

“ Enna  dalla  Cairpre  cruaid, — Knna,  the  Pupil  of  Carbre  the  hardy,”  184  verses. 

“ Fill idS  re  Conall  Calma, — Hear  the  voice  of  Conal  the  Brave,"  96  verses. 

" Cairpre,  Eoghain,  Enda,  enn,"  44  verses. 

“ A EolcSa  Ckonaill  Ceiol, — Ye  learned  of  musical  Tirconnel,"  128  verses. 

**  A liubhair  Alha  ard  olar,"  68  verses. 

**  Ala  rwirn  true hm  nach  Snail/,-  -Here  is  a narrative  which  deceives  Dot,"  68  verses.  Another 
more  recent  poem,  on  the  Kings  of  Connacht,  begins  with  the  same  verse;  but  a marginal  note 
in  O'Flaherty 's  hand,  at  folio  60  of  this  MS.  ascribes  this  to  Flan. 

Fol.  6l,  6.— A Poem  of  52  verses,  by  Laitheog  Laidhcach,  or  Laiteog  the  Pretty,  the  daughter 
of  Laignecan,  of  the  race  of  Conal  Gulban,  begins,  “ Bendacht  art  a Floinn  Aidhne, — May  bles- 
sings be  upon  thee,  O Flan  of  Adne."  This  Poetess  was  the  mother  of  the  Poet  Flan  mac 
Lonain,  of  the  9th  century,  as  at  folio  62  of  this  MS. 

Fol.  62.—“  Conga!  cmn  Maghair  Maith  Ri,"  a Poem  of  28  verses,  on  the  reign  of  King 
Congal,  probably  by  Flan  mac  Lon  an,  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  the  Poem  immediately  fol- 
lowing it.  Congal  reigned  seven  years  from  704. 

Ibid.— Flan  mac  I/man's  Poem,  " Ard  na  Scela  a mheic  na  ccuach,"  begins  here  with  his 
name  thus  prefixed  to  it — “ Flann  mac  Lonan,  Ollam  Connacht,  ce. — Flan  mac  Lonan,  the 
“ Chief  Poet  of  Connacht,  sung  this  Poem.”  A marginal  note  correctly  states,  from  the 
Irish  Annals,  that  he  wrote  in  890;  another  traces  his  pedigree  to  Guaire  Adne,  King  of  Con- 
nacht in  the  6th  century;  and  informs  us  that  his  mother  was  Laitheog,  the  Poetess.  The  verses 
are  252.  Flan  was  hilled  in  896,  as  stated  by  Tigernach,  who  quotes  him.  The  IV  Masters 
mention  his  death  in  these  words,  under  that  year: — “ Flann  mac  Lonain  Vh-ghil  Sil  Scota, 
" Primh  File  Gaoidheal,  File  as  deach  bai  in  Er  in  a aimsir  deer."—  Literally,  “ Flan  mac 
“ Lonan,  the  Virgil  of  the  Scots,  the  chief  Port  of  the  Gael,  the  Poet  the  most  divine  that 
" flourished  in  Ireland  in  his  time,  died  in  8 96."  Another  Poem  of  his  is  preserv  ed  in  the  Dinse- 
anehus,  MS.  No.  VIII.  already  described,  fol.  1 7,  col.  2.  Several  of  this  Flan's  poems  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  Dinscanchus,  MS.  No.  VIII.  He  writes  in  the  purest 
idiom  of  Connacht. 

Fol.  65. — Another  poem,  of  164  verses,  on  the  same  subject,  hy  Gildat  Briccde  mac  Conmidhe 
begins — “ Rocea  na  Cloinne  Conail,— Chosen  of  the  Sons  of  Conal.” 
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Fol.  67.—' The  Poem,  “ Conall  Cuing  Ctoinne  A Ml, — Conal,  favourite  of  the  sons  of  Nial,’ 
of  134  verses,  on  the  exploits  of  the  Chiefs  of  Tirconnel,  composed  by  Gildat  Brigde  mat 
Comnidht,  a Poet  of  the  I4tli  century.  (I)  Another  poem,  beginning  with  the  same  verse,  has 
been  mentioned  at  fol.  33,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  Flan  of  Bute,  wlio  died  in  10j6. 

Fol.  68. — The  Poem  " Iomdha  Urraim  ag  Ull,”  of  96  verses,  follows ; bearing  the  name  of 
its  author,  " Brian  mac  Conmidc." — At  the  end  of  this  Catalogue  of  Irish  MSS.  will  be  found  a 
Register  or  Obituary  of  Irish  Poets  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  13tli  centuries,  whose  names  and 
dates  are  to  modem  Antiquaries  utterly  unknown. 

Fol.  69. — The  Poem  “ An  ceiti  for  Cloinne  na  Ccol/a,"  of  92  verses,  anonymous ; but  pro- 
bably by  the  same  author,  as  its  subject  is  a continuation  of  that  of  the  preceding  Poem. 

Fol.  70. — The  Poem  “ Midhe  Maighen  Ooindc  Cninn, — Meath,  Plain  of  the  Sons  of  Con/' 
of  204  verses,  gives  the  Successions  of  the  Kings  of  Meath,  from  the  time  of  C'on  of  the 
Hundred  Battlee,  to  the  year  1073,  when  it  was  composed.  (2)  After  giving  a list  of  47  kings, 
from  Cons),  the  Son  of  Nial  I lie  Great,  to  Concobar,  who  reigned  in  Meath  after  Maeltechlm  2d, 
this  Poem  adds,  that  Maelscchlan's  successor  reigned  seven  years;  that  Donnchad  reigned 
forty-two,  counting  from  the  last  of  said  term  of  seven  years;  and  that  he  himself  wrote  in  1073. 
Conal,  whom  he  mentions  in  the  last  distich  as  the  first  of  said  forty-seven  Kings  of  Meath,  is 
mentioned  in  v.  2 1 , by  the  name  of  Conal  Crcmthan,  son  of  Mini  the  Great,  ami  contemporary 
with  S.  Patrick.  The  whole  period  described  in  this  document,  is  4)1 1 years,  counting  from  the 
death  of  King  Laogaire,  the  brother  of  Conal ; which  gives  to  each  King  about  1 1 j yean,  on  an 
average,  and  confirms  the  veracity  of  our  former  statements  on  this  subject. 

Fol.  72.— Mae  Couri t Poem,  “ A laeUechlain  Sinnsrr  Gaoind,"  of  108  verses.  In  the  Annals  of 
the  IV  Masters,  this  Poet's  death  is  referred  to  1023,  where  Ire  is  styled  “ Ard-Croinic  mra 
“ Gaoind, — the  chief  Chronicler  of  the  Irish.”  They  add,  that  lie  died  at  Cluan  mac  noie.  (3) 

Four  Poems  follow  these,  by  the  same  author,  describing  three  of  the  chief  regal  residences 
of  Ireland,  and  their  respective  domains.  These  are  the  royal  scat  of  Ail-lech,  i.  e.  the  Seat 
of  the  Sacred  Stone,  iu  Ulster;  Teamor-Ralh,  or  the  Sacred  Hill  of  the  Great  House,  commonly 
called  Femora,  in  Meath;  and  Bun- Fagan- Bel,  in  Connacht. — Tire  ancient  Irish  measurement  of 
the  quantity  of  land  annexed  to  each  division  of  Ireland,  is  next  stated  in  metre  by  the  Poet 
Fmlan : and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  bis  accounts  do  not  much  differ  from  those  of  Strafford's 
Survey.  By  that  Survey,  Munster  contains  only  453,093  acres  more  titan  Ulster.  By  the  same 
Survey,  Ireland  entirely  contains  11,042,642  acres;  and,  according  to  Fintan,  it  contains 
11,040,000;  the  difference  is  2,642! — Did  Strafford  see  this  ancient  Irish  measurement? — Cer- 
tainly not;  neither  could  the  author  of  this  Poem,  whoever  he  was,  have  seen  Strafford's; 


ft)  See  Foi.  91  of  this  MS. 

(«)A  Marginal  Note  mention*  a more  ancient  Copy  on  ▼dlnm. 

(3)  O Flaherty  atatra  on  the  margin,  that  another  copy  on  vellum  ia  preserved  in  O'Duregan’a  MS.  fol.  IS. 
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nor  did  lie  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  acre;  for  though  that  English  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  agrr,  it  is  only  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  it  has  a defined  meaning,  even  in  Eng- 
lish. (I)  We  find  the  word  acre  in  charters  of  the  !Olh  century,  as  in  Edred's,  of  948 — “ duas 
*'  Caracatas  terra  et  dimidiam,  et  26  anas  prati,  et  50  acras  Sylvie,  et  70  acras  de  Brushe,"  There 
■re  also  numerous  instances  of  this  word  iu  deeds,  and  chartularics,  and  other  documents  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  III. ; but  in  all,  the  meaning  of  the  word  acre  is  very  vague  and  undefined, 
until  the  14lh  century:  whereas  Fintan  is  a writer  of  the  8th  or  9th.  Granted  that  Finlan't 
original  is  lost,  and  that  this  is  only  an  extract  by  a more  recent  author,  yet,  in  every  hypothesis, 
the  extract  before  us  is  more  ancient  than  the  days  of  Strafford.  It  is  taken  from  the  MS.  of 
Ilua  Congabhla,  which  was  preserved  in  the  Monastery  of  Donnegal,  and  is  quoted  as'  ancient, 
in  the  days  of  Janies  I.  by  Keating,  and  in  the  days  of  Edward  HI.  by  & Duvegan ! 

A specimen  of  ancient  Irish  Mensuration,  from  this  MS. 

The  following  extract  will  give  some  idea  of  tlie  notions  which  prevailed  iu  Ireland  on  this 
subject,  before  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  the  12th  century. 

1.  Ca  lion  xxi  ind  Kr  ain—Ca  lion  leth  triocha  combaidh. 

2.  Co  lion  bails  comhall  ngle — ca  lion  baile  rang  bus  cen  bade. 

3.  Co  lion  baile  is  Tricha  at — Ind  er.  coniolar  sett.  • 

4.  Ad.  im  ribh  tolaibh  suas—grennan  eolach  a thomhas. 

5.  A a tabhair  mo  ghrennan  fein — do  ruidk  Fintoiun  far  co  ceill. 

6.  Uair  is  me  as  eolcha  ro  chinn-do  necch  ro  tail-ill  Er. 

7.  x mbaile  sa  xxx.  a.  c.  or  *1- — baile  ni  brtcc. 

8.  Ceithre  imirce  doibh  dhr—ghan  bhoin  da  buain  ro  cole. 

9.  Airmimsi  u.  xxx.  x.  ar  xx. — trine  ha  ni  brecc . 

JO.  A derim  ribh  tolaibh  gal—ata  in  oil  choice.  VI. 

11.  VIII.  xxx.  x.  co  becht — iccrich  Midhe  no  moir  nert. 

12.  x.  triucha  xx.  uile  iccrich  Connacht  Culbhuidhe. 

13.  Aen  triocha.  x.  illaighnibh — 7 Jiche  co  saidhbir. 

14.  O Inb.  Duibhlinne  allc — co  bealach  no  boroimhhe. 

15.  X.  tricha  indiathaibh  Mum.  is  tri  xx.  co.  cub. 

16.  Ar  as  da  mice,  dar  linn— fit  sa  Mum.  Mor  fhairsing. 

17.  Airemh  c7 ri  tricha  ced — or  naoi  Jichtibh  nocha  brecc. 

18.  Cen  easb.  ar  b.  de — or  trichu  na  ar  leth  baile. 

19.  XX.  baile  7 u.  c. — or  cuicc  mile  nocha  brecc. 

20.  O tu  ga  uairemh  malic — numhir  na  h Er  uile. 


Cl). u A era  mensiirata  ternr  portio  slim  iscerta,  sed  nunc  suinto  anni  51  regni  Edwnrdi  I.  bis  Oetogies  per- 
“ ticam  coulinens.  Pertica  vero  dimemioni*  virga  16  pedes  et  dimid.  habeas  in  longitudine.  Apud  Saxones 
“ Acer  non  tantum  definitam  terra  qiiantiutem,  sed,  nt  ox  jElfredo  liquet,  U turn  quanttnavis  agrnm  ..igmficahiu." 
Spelman's  Glossary. 
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21 . Solus  Er  do  meabair—mar  to  do  rdr  gach  kabkair. 

22.  Finnlain  fire  eolach  go  fir—ite  in  dhu  ealin. 

Literal  version. 

. I.  How  many  tricenaries  in  Ireland  Noble — How  many  half  tricenaries  pleasant? 

2.  How  many  town  lands  brave,  renowned — bow  many  are  inhabited  of  chief  towns  ? 

3.  How  many  towns  and  tricenaries — in  Ireland  abounding  in  treasures? 

4.  I tell  you  in  numbers  full.  A learned  calculator  has  measured  it. 

5.  Controvert  not  my  computation — It  was  composed  by  Fin  tan,  a man  of  skill. 

6.  The  best  informed  am  I of  those — who  have  described  Ireland. 

7.  Ten  towns  and  twenty  in  each  tricenary — no  falsehood  this. 

8.  Four  divisions  to  each  there  are — without  their  herds  interfering  with  each  other. 

9.  I number  five  thirty  and  ten,  above  twenty  tricenaries — no  falsehood  this. 

10.  I tell  you  in  numbers  learned— there  are  in  Ulster  entirely. 

1 1 Eight  tricenaries  and  ten,  certainly — in  the  district  of  Meath  of  great  power. 

12.  Ten  tricenaries,  and  twenty  in  all — in  Connacht,  Country,  of  the  Golden  Locks. 

13.  One  tricenary  and  ten  in  Leinster — with  twenty  very  rich. 

14.  From  the  river  of  Dublin,  South — to  the  road  of  the  Tribute  of  Cows. 

15.  Ten  tricenaries  in  the  Southern  Districts  of  Munster,  and  thrice  20— fairly. 

16.  Above  twice  30  I think  are  in  Munster's  wide  extent. 

17.  I count  four  tricenaries,  above  nine  twenties — no  falsehood  this, 

18.  Without  deficiency  in  any  part  of  a tricenary,  or  half  town  land, 

19.  Twenty  towns  and  500  above  5000— no  falsehood,  (i.e.  5520  towns) 

20.  Is  without  erroneous  counting— the  counting  of  all  Ireland. 

21.  This  account  of  Ireland  is  given — as  found  in  every  book. 

22.  By  Fiutan  the  man  of  knowledge  true — He  it  is  who  tells  how  many. 

Observations. 

According  to  the  number  of  acres  now  ascertained  in  Ireland,  each  town  of  those  thus 
numbered  by  Fintan  had  above  2000  acres  of  land ; each  tricenary  60,000.  The  30  tricenaries 
of  Connacht  had  2,000,000  of  Acres  ; and  certainly  Connacht  contains  more. 

According  to  the  Ogygia,  p.  25,  each  tricenary  consisted  of  30  towns,  and  14,400  acres,  with 
pasture  for  300  cows  to  each  town,  and  a proportion  for  sheep  land.  The  trioehaceud,  or  tricenary, 
was  so  called  from  its  30  towns,  corresponding  with  hundreds  in  Englands,  or  Baronies  in  Ireland. 
Each  town  had  pasture  for  300  cows,  and  consequently  each  tricenary  had  pasture  for  9000. 

According  to  Fintan’s  computation,  the  tricenaria  in  Ulster  were  35  ; in  Connacht,  30;  in 
both  the  M unsters,  70 ; in  Leinster,  3 1 ; in  Meath.  1 8 ; that  is,  in  all  1 84.  (1 ) — Tbe  Chief  of  each 


(l)  He  gives  55*0  Iowa*  of  300  cow*  each ; that  is,  1,656,000  cows. 
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trieenarv  had  the  title  of  Toaixach,  and  was  subject  only  to  the  provincial  king,  to  whom  he  was 
accountable  for  the  annu  l tribute  in  kind,  and  for  the  force*  to  be  mustered  for  war. 

O’Flaberty  states  in  a marginal  note,  at  the  head  of  these  metrical  surveys,  that  be  saw  a more 
ancient  transcript  in  O' Dmcgan’i  collection  on  parchment,  written  in  the  14th  century,  folio  1 2.(1 ) 

Fol.  75  and  76  are  missing. 

Foi.  77. — O'Duinn’s  Poem,  beginning—"  Coicc  Laighen  na  Itchl  Riogh,"  on  the  Chronology 
of  the  Leioster  Kings.  Hie  time  of  O'  Duinn't  death,  Il60,  has  been  already  mentioned,  with 
another  copy  of  this  Poem.  It  is  quoted  in  Colgan's  Acta,  p.  220.  A marginal  note,  in  O'Fla- 
hcrty'i  hand,  states  that  another  copy  is  preserved  on  vellum  in  O'Dusrgan’t  MS.  fol.  63.  The 
verses  iu  this  copy  are  276.  See  above,  folio  44  of  this  MS. 

Fol.  79 ■ — A Poem  of  140  verses,  beginning — “ A coicc  Cain  Cahyr.  Cruaidh."  The  author  of 
the  Ogygia  says,  iu  a marginal  note,  *'  Hoc  videtur  esse  Brogani  Pii,  seu  Devoti,  Opus  Metricum 
" de  Actibus  Heroicis  Regum  Hiliernise,  cujus  nieniinit  Coiganus  in  nota  6 ad  librum  2 Vitae  4tse 
" S.  Brigidw,  et  in  nota  24  ad  vitam  S.  Kiarani."  There  is,  however,  another  copy  in  this  MS.  at 
folio  132,  where  it  is  ascribed  to  0‘Duin.  In  the  copy  before  us,  the  verses  are  144;  in  the 
other  copy,  at  folio  132  of  this  MS.  they  are  143.  This  variation  claims  attention.  The  addi- 
tional four  verses  are  missing  in  this  copy,  folio  80,  line  10. 

Fol.  82.— An  Irish  Commentary  on  the  Metrical  Lists  and  Poems  of  Ulster  Bards  in  Ibis  MS. 
in  the  band  writing  of  Mr.  O'Conor ; giving  the  names  and  order  of  succession  of  sixteen  Kings 
of  Ulster,  from  Kimboath  to  the  Christian  xnu  See  the  conclusion  of  this  MS. 

Fol.  88. — A Poem  of  292  verses,  on  the  names,  order,  and  years  of  the  Munster  Kings,  be- 
ginning, “ Cain  l Cal  hair  Clainne  Mogha"  with  marginal  collations  by  the  author  of  the  Ogygia, 
and  in  bis  hand. 

Fol.  85. — Maoilin  occ  mac  Rruaideg’t  Poem,  of  392  verses,  beginning,  " Cuirfrit  Cummaoin 
or  Cloinn  tail.”  This  is  a recent  Poem,  when  compared  with  the  preceding.  It  was  composed  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth:  the  author  died  in  1602,  as  stated  in  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters  under  that 
year,  where  several  other  Poem*  of  his  are  mentioned  thus: — “ A x chum  na  tc  Ouanla  Smchuta 
“ an  Dandrtch  .1. — l.  Cuirfrtt  rum  aoin  or  chloinn  Tail. — 2.  Tug  damh  thaircr  insc  an  loigk. — 3. 
" A thin  mix  a mhrg  Cochlain. — 4.  Gabhram  an  chuairl  ti  ar  chloinn  Tail — 5.  B.  e.  Dcora  ionna 
" iliocht  Cathnoir.—b.  Agui-O  cherthatr  gluaiiid  Gaoidhill.”  After  this  last  of  his  Poems,  the 
Annalists  add  his  character:  “ Scanchadh,  File,  ogui  Ferdana  in  a aimtir  do  b/err  do  bhl  in 
£triifn.” — ■*  He  was  an  historian,  poet,  and  teacher  of  poetry,  the  best  of  his  age  in  Ireland." 

Fol.  89. — Mac  Coiui' » Poem,  11  Marlain  duit  a Joraird  fril."  Mac  Coissi  died  in  1023,  as 
already  stated.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mac  Coissi,  a Poet  of  the  17th  Century. 

Fol.  91. — A Poem  of  88  verses  beginning,  " Na  tri  Cuinn  do  iliocht  Annruaidh,  --The  3 Cons 


(I)  Other  Surveys  shall  be  mentioned  under  the  Article  Down  Surrey,  is  these  sheets. 
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of  the  race  of  Anruad.*'  This  Poem  is  anonymous.  In  the  last  distich  the  author  mentions 
S.  Moling , Boot  an,  aud  others  of  the  7th  century,  as  his  friends  and  contemporaries. 

Fol.  92. — Gild  as  Brig  fide  mac  Conmidt’s  Poem,  of  132  verses,  in  honour  of  Aodh  O’  Donnel, 
the  son  of  Domhnul!  og  O’Donnell,  who  died  in  1333.  This  Poem  gives  the  pedigree  of  the 
O’Donnel  family  in  tire  maternal  line,  as  well  as  in  the  paternal,  up  to  tire  first  English  invasion 
of  Ireland.  See  another  Poem  of  this  author's  above,  fol.  65. 

Fol.  94. — Tadhg-mor-va  Higgins  Poem  in  honour  of  Magnus  O'Conor , King  of  Connacht, 
who  died  in  1093.  The  verses  arc  164,  beginning,  “ Gack  am  mar  a adba  oirdeirc The  sue* 
cessions  of  the  Connacht  Kings  are  enumerated  down  to  1293,  w hen  the  author  wrote. 

Fol.  93,  to  Fol.  101,  missing. 

Fol.  101. — Coeman’s  Poem  on  Irish  Chronology,  beginning — “ H Erin  ard  Inis  n* i Rigk 
already  mentioned  at  fol.  4.  OTIaherty  mentions  another  copy,  on  vellum,  in  O’Duvcgan’s 
hand,  who  died  in  1372,  fol.  11,  and  another  in  the  Liber  Lrcanus  fol.  303.  Tire  copy 
before  us  gives  604  verses;  whilst  that  at  fol.  4,  of  this  same  MS.  gives  632.  That  the  dif- 
erence  is  owing  to  transcribers,  appears  from  the  marginal  collations  in  O’Flaherty’s  hand. 

Fol.  107. — Conan  g O'  Maolconar's  Poem,  of  148  verses,  beginning — “ At  a sund  forba  ftasaf 
giving  the  names,  years,  and  order  of  succession  of  the  Irish  Kings,  from  tlie  time  of  S.  Patrick 
to  the  battle  of  Cloontarf,  1014.  The  author  died  in  1314.  (I)  O'Flaherty  quotes  another 
copy  on  vellum,  by  O’ Dueegan,  and  a third  in  the  Liber  Lccan , fol.  303.  It  is  quoted  in  the 
Ogygia,  p.  10,  and  by  Keating,  p.  41. 

Fol.  10  g.— Coeman’s  Chronological  Poem,  beginning — **  Anna  fad  Anal  uile.”  This  has  been 
printed  and  translated,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  “ Rcrum  Hibemicarum , vol.  where  the 
the  various  readings  of  the  Bodleian  copy  are  given  at  tire  bottom  of  the  page.  The  Ogygia 
quotes  other  copies  in  Lord  Clanrkkard's  Library,  where  O’Duvegau’s  MS.  was  preserved  in 
1684,  as  stated  in  a marginal  note  in  this  copy,  in  O’Flaherty's  hand. 

Fol.  112. — Flans  Synchronisms,  beginning—**  Rki  Temhra  dia  tesband  tnu,"  of  which  an 
ancient  copy  has  been  mentioned  in  the  MS.  No.  I.  In  this  copy  the  verses  are  140,  followed  by 
the  second  part  of  said  Poem,  beginning — **  High  Tcmhra  fotbhaighe  wr/ciH,”  of  208  verses, 
composed  in  the  reign  of  Maclscchlau  II.  between  1014  and  1022. 

Fol.  11 6. — Marfmura's  “ Can  am  bunadus  na  n Gaodhil in  232  verses,  on  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Scoti,  or  Scytlis  of  Ireland,  already  mentioned  at  fol.  1.  of  this  MS.  O’Flaherty 
says,  in  a marginal  note,  that  there  is  another  copy  **  in  Michael  is  O’Clery  libro  Coloniarum 
" Hibernia,"  aud  refers  us  also  to  J.  Lynchai  Episl.  44.  Malmura  died,  as  already  stated,  in 
884.  See  above,  pag.  33,  34. 


(1)  The  transcriber  of  this  copy  attribute*  it  to  Cottmm.  But  the  author  of  the  in.  a marginal 

note  “ Conang  mo  Maolconaire  auctor  hujus  Poematis,  ut  in  retere  membrana  penes  me.” 
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46.  Fol.  120. — The  next  article  in  this  MS.  is  extremely  curious.  It  is  an  Irish  Poem,  the 
title  of  which  ascribes  it  to  Fland  Fiona , tltat  is,  to  Ald/rid,  King  of  the  Northumbrian  and 
Bcmiccan  Saxons,  who,  during  his  exile  in  Ireland,  as  Bede  states,  “ passed  his  time  in  study," — 
" in  regionibm  Scoitonm  lerthmi  operam  dabat."  (I)  Lynch  mentions  this  Poem,  in  his  Cam- 
brensis  Evenus,  p.  128—9,  thus: — 

“ Ald/ridi  Poema  Hibcmicnm. 

“ In  O'NeUica  Prosapix  tabulis,  aptid  O’Duveganum,  prodilutn  est  hujus  Alfridi  matrcro, 
“ ex  ea  familia  progenilam,  Fionam  nomine,  Colmanni  Midi*  Itegis  filiam  fuisse,  et  Alfridum 
*'  Flannt  Fioni  etiam  nomen,  a matris  nomine  deductum  retulisse,  qui  nou  sui  tantum  literis 
“ excolendi  causa  in  Hilierniani  venit,  serum  etiam,  ut  Sanctis  I liber  nix  deprecantibus,  limace 
*'  qui  in  aurcm  ejus  irrcpsit,  et  Capitis  humoribus  attractis  intnmuit,  educto  molestia,  et  morbo 
* ex  ea  re  contracto,  iininunis  eflicerctur.  Precationibus  igitur  ac  jejuniis  cum  aliquamdiu  incum- 
“ beret,  tandem  voti  compos  factus,  Hibemiam  peragravit,  el  Hibernorum  mores  accurate  advertens, 
“ singularum  ditiooum  incolas,  alius  uno  vitio,  alios  alio  laborasse,  plures  etiam  probioribus 
“ lnstitutis  ac  moribus  imbutos  fuisse  videos,  singulas  Hibernia;  plagas,  incolentium  laudes,  et  labes 
“ in  Carmen  llibernicum  rctulit,  cujus  initium  est— “ Roidhent  in  Inuis,  Finn  Fail,"  IfC. 

Mr.  O’Conor  states,  in  a marginal  note  opposite  to  this  accouut  in  the  Stowe  copy  of 
Cambrtntis  Everstet,  that  he  had  another  copy  “ in  Codice  Membranaceo  anliquiuimo.''  He 
then  gives  the  first  distich,  from  that  copy  on  vellum,  in  these  words : — 

“ Redet  a i>inis  Finn  Fail— in  Eirinn  rimmarb 
" Iomad  ban  ni  baoithin  br. 

*'  immat  Laoch  immad  cleir, 

“ Ro  del  en  g.  cnig — an  a cuig  cuig  Eir. 

" It.  chill  ii  lir  co  /.  aig.  imadh  bidk  immad  ettoigh. 

" Ro  del  or  it  airgcadeachl — Ro  del  mil,  cruitneachl." 


(1)  Bed.  He  Vita  S.  Cnlhhcrti— Cambridge  ed.  c.*4,  p.  *»8.  Aldfrid  was  recalled  from  Ireland  on  the 
death  ot  Ecgfrid,  in  685  Ibid. — “ Ecgfridns  Pictoruin  glsdio  tntcidatiir,  et  Ahlfridtts  in  rrgmim,  (rater  ejos 
“ nolbns,  substitnitBT.  qii,  non  pauris  antes  lemporibiu,  in  rrgionibus  Scoltonnn  lectioni  operam  dabat,  ipse 
‘‘  ob  amortw  tapitnlirt  spontaneuiu  paasns  exillnm." 

Smith  observes  justly  (Not.  8 to  BedeX  Eccl.  Hist.  L 5,  c.  I».  p.  *06.)  that  some  confound  the  Kings  of 
Northumbria,  Alcb/rU  nnd  Ald/rid— ■'  Hone  Anlhorcs  coufundnnt  cum  Ald/rido;  sed  corltm  nomina  plane  sunt 
“ divcria.  Hie  etiam  full  films  Oswii  leeilimus,  et  vivo  patre  mortmu  est.  Ald/ridus  vero  pntatlcins  post 
“ Eegfriittm  fiatrcni  legnavit.  Hie  Ititfridum  h slant  Magittnini — Aldfrid. m Hiberni  dtetaret  enutiebanl." 

Bede  repeats  Uiis  account  of  Aldfrid,  in  his  Metiical  life  ofS  Collibcrt,  1.  *1.  Malmesbury  relates  the  facts 
" Bcp-  * b.  Factionc  oplitnatum,  qttamsis  seniorem,  regno  indignnm  eaistimantes,  lee.  in  Hiberniam,  sen  vi, 
seu  indignatione.  seccssime ; ihi,  et  ab  odlo  germani  tutnm,  et  magm  0 lie  Merit  imtntnm,  omni  phdosophia 
u composnisse  animnm.  Quocirca  Imperii  habenis  habiliorem  scstimantev,  qui  quondam  expalernnt,  oltro 
" expetivernnt.'*  Scriptores  post  Bedam,  fol.  Trancofnrti,  1601,  pag  21. 

Harpsfieid  says  " Invitatnm  ex  Hibernia  a Proccribus  ad  regnum  rapcscendara,  ubi  exnl,  sed  magno  sno 
“ bono  detitoerat,"  (re.  Ac. 
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This  extract  shews  that  the  copy  from  which  it  was  taken  was  somewhat  different  from  the 

copy  now  before  us,  the  first  lines  of  which,  though  corresponding  in  sense,  differ  widely  in 

orthography ; thus 

1.  “ Rod  dct  a h inis  find  Fail— in  h Erind  cm  immarbaigh, 

2.  “ Jmbad  ban  nt  bad  in  brd — imbat  Lace  7 clcrech 

3.  “ Roddtt  in  each  coiciadh  ann — do  coicctdaibh  n h Ertnd, 

4.  *'  El.  cilt  is  Hr  co  fraig  imbad  bid  7 etaig, 

5.  “ Ror  is  argal  dachl—Ro  dd  mil  roddd  cniilnecht 

The  literal  version  of  the  first  specimen,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  is  as  follows : 

I found  in  the  isle  of  fair  Fail,  (that  is,  in  Ireland,)  without  deceit. 

Many  women  not  weak  in  judgment — many  laymen  and  clergy ; 

I found  in  every  province  there — of  all  the  Provinces  of  Ireland 

Many  churches  and  towns  from  sea  to  sea,  abundant  provisions  and  clothes. 

I found  gold  and  silver — I found  honey,  I found  wheat,  &c.  &c. 

Whoever  was  the  author  of  this  Poem,  its  idiom  sufficiently  shews  its  antiquity;  no  fact  is 
mentioned,  no  name,  no  art,  no  custom  which  is  not  antecedent  to  Danish  times.  The  verses 
are  96.  It  is  a question  not  hastily  to  be  solved  whether  it  is  the  composition  of  the  author  to 
whom  it  is  in  all  copies  uniformly  ascribed. 

Fol.  121. — A poem  follows  which  is  ascribed  to  Oliol  Ollam,  King  of  Monster,  an.  212, 
beginning  “ Heir  mo  Scial,— Fetch  my  Shield,”  and  consisting  of  104  verses,  transcribed  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  from  the  MS.  of  Hua  Congabhla,  which  was  preserved  in  the  Monastery  of 
Dounegal.  On  the  margin  are  these  words  in  Irish  characters,  in  the  band  writing  of  Mr. 
O'Conor,  of  Belanagare : — '*  mi  mailh  thuigim  an  Hum  Duain  so, — I do  Dot  well  understand  this 
“ ancient  poem."  The  age  of  Oliol  has  been  fully  ascertained  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Rerum 
Uibernicarum  Scriptores,  vol.  i.  p.  29,  39,  iO,  S3,  1 19,  and  Anna].  Ult.  p.  127,  152.  The  idiom 
of  this  Poem  supplies  abundant  evidence  of  its  antiquity  ; and  it  is  followed  by  a second,  bearing 
the  name  of  tire  same  author,  and  equally  obscure. 

Fol.  122. — Tin's  second  Poem  begins  at  folio  122,  with  the  verse — , 

**  A Maccain  na  ci  cia  so  do  gra  or  a tai — 

" Mo  chridhc  dosloja  dia  elor/a  do  ehni." 

The  verses  are  184.  The  subject  is  the  death  of  his  seven  sons,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Muernm. 
This  Poem  is  quoted  in  the  Ogvgia  thus : — “ Estat  Poema  pervetustum — A Maeain  na  ci  cia  so— 

” Olilli  Regis  nomine  ad  Frachum  nepotem,  deplorans  septem  filiorum,  in  Mucromio  p radio, 

“ prrrsertim  Eoganii  casuin,  et  Fiachi  ptipilli  miseriam,  pat  re  ct  matre  orbati.  Sed  ne  Olilli 
“ genuinum  suspicor;  siquulem  rie  beoedictionibus  quas  Eugenio  tam  morluo,  quam  vivo  impertit 
“ mentionrm  fin  at  Etlmicis  vorabulo  et  prasi  inusitata.”  p.  328. 

On  this  criticism  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  word  bcnnochS,  in  the  201  h stanza,  on  which  it 
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u chiefly  founded,  will  not  bear  out  the  objection,  unless  it  should  appear  that  that  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  benedictio.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  most  learned  writers  on 
the  subject,  that  the  Latin  language  is  founded  in  a great  degree  on  the  Celtic,  (l)  If  the  word 
Benedictio  had  been  introduced  into  the  Latin  language  by  Christianity,  as  many  Ecclesiastical 
words  have,  theu  the  argument  would  hold  good ; but  beiudico  and  benedictio  are  ancient  Latin 
words,  and  used  even  in  the  sacred  sense  of  blessing -the  memory  of  tbe  dead.  “ Hie  super  ossa 
cineresque  tuos , benedicta  quiescis loser,  aptid  Gurter.  p.  875*  n.  3. 

A marginal  note,  in  the  Irish  lauguage  aud  characters,  and  in  tbe  band  writing  of  Mr.  O'Conor* 
at  fol.  1'24,  states  that  this  poem  was  but  imperfectly  intelligible  to  him — ni  maith  thuigim  an 
thsen  Duain  so,"  “ At  the  end  of  it  is  this  note,  in  the  hand  w riting  of  the  transcriber  of  the  whole 
volume. — **  As  teabhar  na  hua  Congabhta  ac  Citldara  immainisteir  na  brat,  do  scriobhad  na  naoi 
n Duanta  sin  a mi  Octob.  na  bt.  sa,  1627 — i.  c.  From  the  book  of  O'l'ongabhla,  in  Kildare,  in 
“ the  Monastery  of  the  Friars,  were  transcribed  these  nine  last  poems,  in  October  lfl27*" 

No  solid  reason  has  hitherto  been  alledged  for  ascribing  this  poem  to  Christian  times.  The 
objection  from  the  assumed  fact  that  no  Pagan  author  is  produced,  vanishes  before  the  quotations 
from  Pagan  Poems,  and  the  Monument  a Scotorum  mentioned  by  Tigernach , Eochoidt  Cuanac, 
FUch , and  other  more  ancient  writers,  who  precede  the  7th  and  8th  centuries. 

Colgan  says  that  he  had  in  his  possession  in  l6’*7‘,  a very  ancient  MS.  on  vellum,  in  which 
were  preserved  some  of  the  poems  of  Ihtbtach  Mac  Lugair,  who  was  Royal  Poet  in  the  reign 
of  Laogairo,  when  S.  Patrick  arrived  in  Irelai>d.(2)  There  are  several  poems  in  this  collection,  aud 
in  the  Bodleian,  which  are  ascribed  to  Pagan  authors,  a majority  of  the  words  of  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  Dictionary  of  the  Irish  language.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  an  original 
letter  written  by  the  late  Mr.  O'Conor  to  Colonel  Vallancey,  in  1779* 

“ I send  you  the  inclosed  Abstract  of  the  Teagusg  Flatha  of  Cormac  O'Cuiun,  King  of  Ireland, 
44  at  the  close  of  the  3d  century.  That  Monarch  was  a Filea  (a  Philosopher)  and  professed  him- 
“ self  a pious  Theist  in  opposition  to  the  pantheism  of  tbe  Druids,  whose  order  lie  attempted  to 

* reform,  not  to  abolish.  The  copy  you  gave  me  I have  compared  with  the  one  now  before  me, 

* transcribed  in  tbe  year  1396.  In  both  I And  some  variations  and  transpositions,  all  owing  to 
44  ignorant  transcribers,  aud  the  difficulties  thrown  in  our  way  by  bad  copies,  are  not  greater  than 
11  those  occasioned  by  the  complex  terms,  aud  the  mixed  inodes  used  in  the  3d  century.  We 
u want  a glossary  for  explaining  these  obsolete  terms  ; aud  yet,  as  I proceeded,  I believe  that  my 
44  translation  will  be  found  just.  The  more  obsetne  parts  / would  not  attempt , till  better 
“ instructed  than  1 am  at  present.  This  piece  should  not  be  considered  as  tbe  composition  of 
41  King  Cormac,  but  as  the  epitome  of  some  writer  of  au  ulterior  age.  The  cast  of  the  phraseology 
44  shews  that  the  work  is  very  ancient.” 


(1)  Pelloutier  Hist,  del  Celtes,  1. 1.  Harlcs  Introd.  ad  ling.  Lat. 

(t)  Dubtach  is  erroneously  called  Atac-hugair,  instead  of  O' huger . He  was  not  (lie  son,  but  tbe  grandson  of 
tbe  Poet  Lugar.  Triad.  p.  31.  More  ancient  Poets  have  been  quoted  in  these  sheets. 
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Those  who  have  stated  that  “ the  Irish  language  has  suffered  no  alteration  since  the  days  of 
King  Coraiac,"  will  find  here  abundant  reasons  for  acknowledging  their  mistake.  (I)  If  the 
works  either  of  Ollam,  or  of  Olid  Ollam , or  of  Cormac , existed  now  in  their  original  state,  no 
Irishman  could  understand  them  thoroughly.  No  doubt  many  words  are  yet  the  same;  but 
many  are  so  long  obsolete,  that  they  are  not  to  l>e  found  in  any  dictionary,  ancient  or  modern. 

Comae's  works  are  meutioned  by  the  IV  Masters,  ad  ann.  265,  in  the  following  words : (2) 


DEATH  OF  K.  CORMAC. 

(From  the  IV.  Masters.) 

“ A ois  Cr.  da  ced  Stmcca  an.  Celraeha  blind,  do  Corbmc.  me  A irt  me  Cumd  hi  rige  iter,  go 
" bfuair  has  icclet.  iar  lenmain  do  cnaimh  bradnin  inn  bragait  Ire  tan  siabrae/A  ro  imir  Mailgcn 
“ l)rai  fair,  iar  niompodh  do  Corbmc  ar  no  Draoitib,  Jo  bilin  adharta  de  do  lairtib,  conadh  aire 
“ tin  ro  aimtigh  diabal  eitiumh  tre  JuraiUamh  na  n JJruadh  go  tine  bat  dochr.  do.  A te  Corbmc. 
“ do  tracht  legatee  na  righ  do  cohmih  modh,  bet  agut  follimmuightc  na  righe.  Ughdar  oird.  c 
“ eitidhe  in  dligtib,  hi  ccoimgnibh,  agut  hi  srncAut.  ar  a te  ro  tiol  reachl  riaghail,  7 dirgiath. 
“ gaeha  haoi,  7 cccha  caingnr  iar  ceoir.  conadh  c an  dligh  ro  am  arid  f.  clwch  baoi  /.  eongbhail  leo 
"gut  an  aimsir  freacnairc . A se  an  Corbm.  so  m.  airt  be  os  ro  thionoil  croiniche  Er.  co 
“ haonmhaighin  go  Temraigh  gur  ro  f.  congair  /.  ro  Croinic  cr.  do,  scriob.  inenliubar  dar  bo 
“ hainim  Psaltair  Temrach.  ba  hisin  /in bur  sin  bat.  coimhgna , agus  comhaimsira  riogh  r.  e Krcann 
*'  Jri  riogh.  agus  impir.  an  domhain  agus  riogh  naccoiceti , «5rc. 

Literal  Version. 

“ A.D.  266.— In  the  40th  year  of  Cormac,  the  son  of  Art,  son  of  Con  (of  the  Hundred  Battles), 
11  King  of  Ireland,  he  died  at  Lletti  (the  royal  seat  on  the  Boin),  the  boue  of  a salmon  sticking  in 
14  in  his  throat,  through  the  iucantations  of  Malcon  the  lh  uid,  because  Cormac  had  rebelled 
“ against  the  Dmids,  opposiug  their  worship.  For  this,  the  Dia  bhael  (i.  e.  the  Devil,  alias  the 
“ God- Baal ,)  induced  him,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Druids,  to  put  the  king  to  a painful  death. 
“ It  was  Cormac  who  composed  the  Precepts  /or  Kings,  which  are  still  followed,  and  also  the 
**  Government  of  Kings.  He  was  an  illustrious  compiler  of  laws,  of  synchronisms,  and  of  history. 
" He  established  rules  ot  law  and  equity  to  be  observed  in  all  compacts  and  covenants,  according 


(I)  u We  are  told  by  Realm*,  Walsh,  OTIaherty,  Ate.  that  the  Irish  Imignage  has  suffered  so  little  change*, 
•*  that  what  was  written  in  it  many  ayes  ago,  is  as  intelligible  to  the  moderns  as  if  penned  yesterday/'  Nicolson’s 
Pref.  to  bis  Ir.  Libr.  8vo.  p.  xii.  See  above,  p,  55, 

Nicolsoo  confounds  King  Cormac  of  the  3d  century,  with  Cormac  King  of  Cashel  in  the  9th.  Ib.  p.  185.  The 
former  was  Cormac  Mac- Airt ; the  latter  Cormac  mac  Cuillenain.  Cormac’s  Ttogasg  na  Riogh  is  quoted  in  the 
Ogygia,  p.  557.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Carbre  Liffccar. 
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" to  principles  of  equal  justice : so  that  bis  laws  were  those  which  restrained  all  who  obeyed  them 
“ (that  is,  all  except  the  English),  even  to  our  own  times.  It  was  he,  also,  who  assembled  the 
“ Chroniclers  of  Ireland  at  Temnra,  aod  persuaded  them  to  write  their  Chronicles  in  one  book, 
" which  was  called  the  Pmllrr  (or  metrical  book)  of  Temora.  In  that  book  were  entered  the 
" coeval  exploits  and  synchronisms  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  with  those  of  the  world  at  large,  as 
“ well  as  with  those  of  the  provincial  Kings  of  Ireland  in  particular,”  &c. 

. Fol.  125. — Nest  follows  a narrative,  in  prose,  of  the  exploits  of  the  reign  of  Fiaeh  Firm-fol,  king 
of  Ireland  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  This  is  intitled  “ Bruighin  me  Darto, — 
The  Fight  of  the  Son  of  Daire.  The  transcriber  states  at  the  end,  that  be  copied  it  from  the 
book  of  Dan  Congabhla.  Tbc  narrative  is  partly  historical ; but  chiefly  fabulous  “ quorum  fidem 
“ penes  me  uon  recipio.”  It  mentions  the  war  of  the  Allocate,  a powerful  people  of  Connacht, 
who  rebelled  in  the  reign  of  Fiaeh,  and  usurped  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  of 
the  Roman  historians  who  notices  the  Attacote,  is  Ammiauus,  about  the  years  364  and  368. 
After  they  were  expelled  out  of  Ireland,  they  invaded  the  Roman  provinces  of  Britain ; they 
were  invited  soon  after  to  enlist  in  the  Roman  armies ; and  they  make  a conspicuous  figure  in  the 
Notilia  Imperii,  a work  of  the  5th  century,  published  with  learned  notes  by  Panciroli,  S.  Jeronr 
mention s his  having  seen  them  in  Gaul ; and  says  that  they  were  ferocious  cannibals : but  he 
often  exaggerates  the  vices  of  the  barbarous  nations  who  invaded  the  Empire.  One  body  of 
them  was  stationed  in  IUyricum — their  ensign  a mullet ; another  at  Rome — their  badge  a circle. 
The  Attacotti  Hoaorimi  were  auxiliaries,  stationed  chiefly  in  Italy.  Mr.  Pinkerton  observes, 
that  they  must  have  been  very  numerous.  “ From  the  figure  which  they  make  in  tlie  Notitia,  says 
be,  they  must  have  been,  at  the  smallest  computation,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  effective  men." 

Fol.  129. — The  above  narrative  is  followed  by  anonymous  chronological  notices  in  Irish  metre, 
and  then  by  a Poem  bearing  the  name  of  Cenfaclad  mac  Ailtlla,  who  flourished  in  tire  reign  of 
Domknall  mac  Aitmirr,  King  of  Ireland,  A.  D.  620,  and  whose  death  is  referred  by  Tigemac  to 
678.  This  Poem  begins  “ Suidmcc  thige  Midhecaarta.  Of  this  Poem  there  is  a copy  in  the 
Dinseanchus,  as  already  mentioned:  the  verses  are  124:  the  idiom  alone  would  prove  their 
antiquity.  Tigeruac  quotes  tbc  works  of  Ccofarlad  at  the  years  513,  521,  533,  562.  In  this 
poem,  as  in  several  ascribed  to  S.  Columba,  and  certainly  of  that  age,  the  craM,  or  harp,  is 
frequently  mentioned,  as  are  Druidi,  Ollamhane,  or  professors  of  sciences,  Fdeadha,  or  poets,  Ac. 

Fol.  13*. — Cenfaelad's  Poem  is  followed  by  Gildar  nn  ruonih  O'Dvim'e  “ A Coigiod  Caam 
“ Cairpri  Cniaid,"  of  which  another  copy  has  been  already  noticed  at  folio  79.  This  consists 


U)  Mr.  Pinkerton  dates  their  first  invasion  of  Britain  from  Ireland,  anno  958.  Enrj  vol.  1.  p.  filO,  and  134. 
To  Ptolemy's  Map  of  North  Britain,  the  Roman  Map  published  by  Richard  adds  the  Attacotti,  placing  them  in 
the  Highlands  North  of  the  Clyde,  in  what  is|uow  railed  Argyle,  that  is  Ard  Gael,  the  mountains  of  the  Qael, 
which  formerly  incloded  Cantirr.  Kaaptfute,  Learn,  Argtflc,  and  Bratdelban. 
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of  140  verses ; anil  so  far  both  agree.  But  here  it  bears  the  name  of  Cinfaelad ; there  it  is  ascribed 
*n  a marginal  note,  by  O'Flaherty,  to  Brcgamu  Pius.  The  subject  is  the  history  of  the  succes- 
sions of  the  Leinster  Kings. 

Fol.  1 33. —Another  Poem,  of  196  verses,  follows,  beginning  “ A ben  nacham  Aicilte This  is 
anonymous;  but  from  the  idiom  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  soon  after  the  Mugna,  where 
Cormac , King  and  Bishop  of  Cashel  was  killed,  in  90S. 

Fol.  135,  b. — The  Poem  “ Frnchoir  mo  luan  rem  let  mact — Let  my  sword  he  tried  by  my  step- 
son 36  verses ; to  which  is  prefixed  this  notice  in  Irish  characters,  and  in  the  hand  writing  of 
Mr.  O’Conor : — **  AY  Ihuigim  na  raittn  to  tios , — I do  not  understand  the  following  verses.”  The 
subject  is  the  clan  of  Hua  Bhatcoine,  or  the  Vasco  ns  of  8.  Munster,  and  their  exploits.  The  idiom 
agrees  nearly  with  that  of  the  most  ancient  poems  ascribed  to  Oliol  Ollamh. 

Fol.  137. — Four  Pocins  ascribed]  to  S.  Columba  follow.  The  first,  of  sixteen  stanzas,  begins 
“ A Muiri  min  maith  inghen .**  The  second,  of  eighteen  stanzas,  “ Dia  lem  jri  cech  sniomh.” 
The  third,  of  fourteen  stanzas,  “ Dt  mt  adjuva  me— tucc  damh,"  Sec.  The  fourth,  of  lifteeQ 
stanzas,  “ Maon  Aran  immairglan See.  See  below,  fol.  141. 

Coluinba’s  Poems  arc  quoted  by  Colgan,  in  his  Appendix,  in  Triade,  and  an  ancient  copy, 
on  vellum,  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian. — The  transcriber  of  this  copy  states,  on  the  margin, 
that  be  transcribed  it  from  the  book  hua  Congabhla , in  1626.  It  has  been  already  observed  that 
the  oldest  copies  of  the  Poems  ascribed  to  S.  Columba,  arc  preserved  in  the  Liber  liyoinorum, 
which,  by  Ushers  account,  is  above  a thousand  years  old. 

Fol.  139- — A Poem  of  twenty-eight  stanzas,  bearing  the  name  of  Manchen  of  Letii,  follows 
those  of  S.  Columba.  The  first  verse  is,  “ Aeach  at  cobi  ai  did  for  turn and  this  is  followed, 
at  folio  140,  by  another  of  his  beginning — 53.  “ lodhal  o ro  hairccedh  tom This  last  consists 
of  twenty-four  stanzas.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  in  the  Rerum  Ilibemicarum  Scriploret , vol. 

1.  that  Manchen  of  Letb  died  in  650.  See  Prolegomena,  p.  exxv.  Another  Poem  of  liis  has  been 
mentioned  above,  p.  29* 

Fol.  141. — Mancben’s  Poems  are  followed  by  several  bearing  the  name  of  S.  Columba, 
which  are  quoted  from  older  Irish  MSS.  at  Louvain,  by  Colgan,  p.  426.  These  are  devout 
Hymns;  four  of  which  have  been  mentioned  above,  fol.  137,  namely,  1.  •*  A Muiri  min-maitk 
“ inghen - — tabhuir  forchat  duin, — Mary,  gentle— thou  good  daughter— give  comfort  (1)  to  us." 

2.  * Dia  lem  fri  cech  sniomhr-~0  God  be  with  me  in  every  difficulty.” — 3.  “ Dnt  meut  adjuva 
44  me — tucc  damh  do  h tetc  a meic  dil  De, — Help  me,  O Ix>rd — give  me  (2)  thy  love,  O loved 
4t  Son  of  God/’  Ac. — 4.  44  Maon  Aran  immairg  lan,-—- Beloved  Aran,  in  swelling  seas.” 


(1)  The  Celtic  word  fotiaeht  or  furtaehd  case,  consolation,  relief,  seems  to  be  the  original  of  comfort. 

(?)  The  word  tucc  here  sboold  be  tabhuir  in  prose.  But  the  Irish  Poets  did  not  always  bend  to  Irish  Syntax. 
In  many  instances  they  brought  the  Syntax  to  bend  to  them. 
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The  Poem,  “ Ainmcairdet  M unchain  Leith, — The  Soul’s  Friendship,  by  Manchen  of  Ijeiha /* 
follows,  in  1 12  verses;  ami  tlien  I he  anonymous  poem — “ lodhal  o ro  airccedh  som — ro  h aircced 
u etch  ole  amhl, — Since  idols  were  destroyed,  each  vice  was  humbled  also” — 96  verses,  already 
“ mentioned.  S.  Columbus  name  is  prefixed  to  ihe  next,  which  begins  with  the  verse — " Ropadk 
**  me  Hack  a mic  mo  De , — *Twas  most  painful,  O Son  of  my  God” — 40  verses,  fol.  141,  fol- 
lowed by  his  poem,  “ hmebal  dom  imardudh  a met  flat" — 48  verses. 

Fol.  142.— The  next  Poem  begins,  “ Utaile  Epseop  Eirenn  Aodh,—- Noble  Bishop  of  Ireland, 
**  Aodb.”— 142  verses. 

Fol.  143. — “ Pat  r nice  machamartai  Gaidil-glmnc  Riag/a, — Pa  trie,  son  of  eternal  hope  to  the 
" Gael  of  chaste  rules,”  Ac. — 52  verses.  All  these  Poems,  from  folio  13?,  to  folio  144,  are  ih 
the  ancieot  idiom,  abounding  in  obsolete  words,  differing  widely  from  the  Irish  language  as  now 
spoken  in  Ireland.  They  claim  the  aid  of  historical  illustrations,  which  are  the  province  of  Phi- 
lologists. 

55.  Foi.  144.— The  next  article  is  entitled  *'  Aided  Bresail, — The  advice  of  Bresal.”  The 
stanras  are  mixed  up  with  a narrative  in  prose,  relating  transactions  of  the  Pagan  Kings  of  Ireland, 
down  to  fol.  148,  where  miscellaneous  extracts  in  verse,  from  ancient  MSS.  and  in  the  same 
band,  611  the  remaing  leaves  to  the  end. 

The  following  marginal  note,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  O’Conor,  of  Belanagare,  may  lie  seen 
at  folio  155,  b. — “Du a do  fhoclaibh  term  ? is  dcacair  a gcraobhsgaioiledh, — This  poem  is  in  an 
“ ancient  idiom,  which  it  is  difficult  to  translate.  Another  note  in  the  trunscrilicr’s  hand,  folio 
156,  states  that  be  transcribed  them  " aa  duilf  oibh  Maoilsechlainn  me  Fitil, — from  I lie  leaves 
M of  the  book  of  Maohseachlan,  the  son  of  Fitil."  Caltnts , a Poet  of  the  4th  century  of  our  sera, 
is  stated  to  be  author  of  some  of  them.”  Fidem  auteni,  penes  me  non  rccipio. 

Some  of  these  Poems  are  quoted  in  the  11th  century,  by  Tigemacb, — a circumstance  which 
renders  them  invaluable,  especially  as  no  other  copies  are  uow  known  to  exist.  I11  some  instances 
they  are  interlined  with  a glossary,  which  explains  the  ancient  obsolete  Irish  by  oilier  Irish  words 
of  more  recent  date  ; but  this  glossary  is  evidently  the  work  of  a person  who  was  bewildered  him- 
self, since  he  leaves  many  more  words  unexplained  than  those  he  decyphers. 

The  most  ancient  and  difficult  of  these  Poems  occupy  twenty-two  pages,  from  folio  146  to 
158 ; but  yet,  these  are  not  all  of  one  age  ; some  are  of  the  1 1th  century,  and  not  so  difficult  as 
others.  The  verses  of  these  twenty-two  pages  amouut  to  about  J)0G.  A technical  chronology,  in 
the  Irish  language  and  characters,  and  in  tile  hand  writing  of  Mr.  O’Conor,  closes  this  valuable 
MS.  and  the  following  list  of  the  Ulster  Kings,  from  Kimbaoth,  the  founder  of  Eamauia,  is  given 
from  Tigemacb,  aud  the  Ulster  Bards,  as  the  most  accurate  extant. 

I.  Cimbaoth  reigned  ?.— II.  Mucha  Mongruadh , or  the  red-haired,  J.  (1) — III.  Eocha  Eolo- 
choir,  20. — IV.  Uamhanchenn , 1. — V.  Conchobar  Rod,  30.— —VI.  Fiachna,  16. — VII.  Daire.— 
VIII.  Esina,  5. — IX.  Ftonnchad , 2. — X.  Conchobar  Maol,  12.— XI.  Corbmac  me  Lait,  17. — XII. 


(1)  She  is  not  counted  by  some  Bards,  though  they  acknowledge  that  she  reigned  7 years. 
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Mart,  3. — XIII.  Enna,  or  Each,  4. — XIV.  Rughraidhe. — XV.  Rraual  mac  Rughraide,  IS. — 
XVI.  Each.  Sulkaidhe,  3 — XVII.  Conga!,  15.— XVIII.  Fachtna  Fathach,  30.— XIX.  Fergtu  mac 
Isidc,  12. — XX.  Fergtu  mac  Roigh,  3. — XXI.  Conehobar  mac  Nctoa,  60. — XXII.  Comhtuccrach , 
3.— XXIII.  Glaitne,  9. — XXIV.  Irial  Glunmhar,  40. — XXV.  Ftach  Finncmhnas,  20. — XXVI.  Elim 
mac  Conrach,  10.— XVII.  Mat  mac  Rochraidhe,  33.— XXVIII.  Jircaeal  mac  Briuin,  19.— XXIX. 
Tiobraidhe  Tircach,  30. — XXX.  Ogaman,  12. — XXXI.  Aonghut  Gaibhncnn,  15.— XXXII.  Ftacha - 
Araidhe,  lO.-XXXlII.  Fergtu  Dubh  dhcaltach,  4.-XXXIV.  Rot  mac  Imchadha,  1.— XXXV. 
Aongue  Fiona,  2. — XXXVI.  Ferghut  Fogha,  the  last  King  of  Eamania,  killed  A.D.  330, 
reigned  15.  Compare  the  Ulster  Lists,  above,  fol.  40  and  44,  p.  88,  and  fol.  83,  pag.  93. 

This  list  of  thirty-six  Kings,  reigning,  on  an  average,  1 1|  years  each,  gives  a period  of  414 
years  from  the  foundation  of  Eainania,  by  Kimbaotb,  to  the  year  330  of  our  era.  Probably  the 
Chronology  of  the  Pagan  Kings  of  all  Irelaud  will  be  found  to  correspond. 

No.  XVII. 

“ The  Poems  of  Tohna.” — quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  Irish  verse  are  166.  Tlie  following  extract  from  Gough's  Camden,  vol. 
iii.  first  ed.  p.  446,  shews  how  imprudently  men,  even  of  considerable  learning,  venture  to  be 
dogmatical  in  advancing  opinions,  and  giving  their  own  unfounded  conjectures  for  history. 

Speaking  of  Torna't  Poem,  in  Mr.  O’Conor's  possession,  Mr.  Gough  says — " This  Poem 
“ relates  to  the  Bardic  Academies,  supposed  to  have  been  established  in  Ireland  by  the  Northern 
“ Scaldt,  under  the  conduct  of  Garmon,  or  Gurmund,  commander  of  the  Dubhgah,  about  the 
" beginning  of  the  9th  century,  tkc.  It  is  said  to  be  the  composition  of  Toma  Eigcii,  bard  of 
“ the  O’Neals  in  the  4th  century ; but  neither  its  versification  nor  language  place  it  beyond  the 
“ 12th ; and,  on  examination,  it  proves  to  be  an  almost  literal  translation  of  a Scaldic  poem  on  that 
“ subject,  (the  Bardic  Academies).” 

One  would  imagine  from  this  dogmatism,  that  Mr.  Gough  understood  the  language  of  this 
Poem;  that  he  saw  it;  and  that  lie  collated  it  with  a Scaldic  Poem  on  the  Bardic  Academies  of 
Ireland; — whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  he  never  saw  it;  that  Mr. O'Conor  never  sent  it  to  him; 
that  Colonel  Vallancev,  to  whom  Mr.  O’Conor  sent  it,  did  not  understand  one  word  of  it;  and 
that  Mr.  Gough  quotes  from  it  a verse  which  some  one  gave  him  from  quite  a different  and  recent 
composition,  thus ; — Jar  banned  faidh  Fiona  go  Jail  Mic  Nimidhc  mhic  Adhnomain. — “ The 
“ origin  of  Nemeth,  the  son  of  Agnomin,  says  be,  is  taken  from  the  ancient  historic  Poem  of  the 
“ Tuatha  Damian,  said  to  have  been  tlie  composition  of  Toma  Eigie."  • 

This  is  incautious  in  a Commentator  on  Camden.  In  Toma's  Poem  there  is  not  one  allusion 
to  Armed,  the  son  of  Agnomin,  nor  to  tlie  Tuatha  Danaan.  It  consists  only  of  78  stanzas,  or  312 
verses.  These  are  divided  into  tlirce  parts;  the  first  beginning  with  the  verse,  “ Gabh  mo  theagaeg 
“ a NciU  nair, — Hear  my  precepts,  O Nial  the  good.”  The  second  begins,  “ Mo  dha  dhaltan-nior 
“ tad  limn, — My  two  pupils  are  no  more  with  me,"  4c.  The  third  is  intitled,  “ Nuall  gubha. 
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**  (the  mourning  voice)  i\  Toma  Eaeces  ag  caoineadh  a daltadk  immn,  7 ionn  go  beos”  That  is,  . 
Toma,  the  Learned,  lamenting  the  death  of  his  pupils  in  the  above  verses,  and  in  those  also. 
This  last  part  begins,  “ Da  it  cat  ha  eilhir  Core  it  NUUl, — The  battle  between  Core  and  Nial." 

OTIahertv's  account  of  this  Poem  is  in  these  words,  Ogygia,  p.  $6 : — Magna  exorta  est 
“ contentio,  Patrniu  memoria  (An.  1616,)  Jaeobo  Rcge  M.  Britannia  et  Hiberniae  clavuin 
41  tenente,  inter  Ttiadamm  Darii  Rruodinum,  Tuainoniie,  et  Lugadium  O'CIeri,  Tirconallia:  anti- 
u (jimrios,  super  vetusto  Poemate  Hibemtco,  Tortue  Eight,  anliquitalum  Hibernia'  oliro  Pro- 
w fessoris,  sub  nomine  evuigato;  in  (pin  Toma  urbitrum  sc  interpouit  ad  conciliandum  pacem 
“ inter  Nicllum  Regent  Hibemic,  A.D.  405  mortuum,  et  Corcum  Regem  Momonke,  cujus  ini- 
<*  tium  Bail  Catha,  &c.  Australis  Hibernia?  partes  Bruodinus,  controversial!)  movens,  septen- 
w trionalis  Cfcri  in  se  recipient,  uierque  carmitiibu)  Patriis,  ultro  citroque  treosmiisis,  tutatur.” 

The  MS.  now  before  us  contains  the  principal  part  of  this  controversy  between  the  Poets  of 
Munster  and  Connacht  in  the  reign  of  Janies  l.  as  well  as  the  Poem  ascribed  to  Toma,  all  in 
O’Cleri's  own  hand. 

Colgan  quotes  Toma's  Poem  as  genuine,  Trade,  p.  173,  note  C8.  O’HaUorun  follows  his 
example. — •“  We  have  vet  preserved,"  says  he,  “ a Poem  wrote  by  Toma  Eigeas,  chief  Bard  of 
“ Niall  the  Grand,  A.D.  3<)8,  reciting  the  bloody  contests  between  him  and  Core , King  of 
4‘  Munster,  for  the  monarchy.  In  this  be  lays  before  the  reader  the  pretences  of  both  houses, 
u and  the  arguments  used  by  their  different  advocates,  and  recapitulates  the  wars  waged  for  this 
“ object,  from  the  days  of  Heher,  to  his  own  time."— Hist,  of  Irel.  vol.  i.  Prelim.  Disc.  p.  v. 

This  U nearly  the  true  account;  whereas  Mr.  Gough  injudiciously  takes  the  fable  of 
Gut  mnnd  for  an  historical  fact ! Even  that  fable  is  misrepresented  in  bis  narrative, — for  be  makes 
Gurmimd  commander  of  the  Dubhgah  of  Ireland;  whereas,  the  fable  makes  him  commander  of 
the  Africans ;( I ) so  that  Mr.  Gough's  talc  has  not  even  tin*  merit  of  being  an  old  fable : it  is  a fable 
of  his  own, — a table  of  a fable.  Geoffery  of  Monmouth's  ghost  would  rise  in  judgment  against 
this  perversion  of  his  text.  It  is  painful  to  find  such  men  as  Gough  and  Pinkerton,  who  deserve 
well  of  the  republic  of  letters,  adopting  errors  in  Irish  history,  which  have  been  rejected  even  by  the 
prejudiced  Giraldus,  Gurmund,  says  Giraldus,  is  unknown  in  Irish  history.  In  the  written  his- 
tories of  Ireland  we  find  a Turgetitu,  but  no  where  do  we  find  a Gurmund.— 44  Hibernenseg  et 
“ eorura  Historias  script  as  Tufgcsium  praedicure,  Gurmundum  autem  prorrus  ignoran.*9-^' Topogr. 
Hib.  Dist.  3,  c.  38, 

No  pains  have  been  spared  upon  this  subject ; ami  therefore  we  hazard  nothing  in  asserting 


(1)  Gulfr.  Moriimuih  1 ll,  c.  8,  11  Ivenlut  Saxones  propter  Gormundum  Kotjcm  Africjiuonim  in  Hibcrniam 
*'  ex*<1*  prodUione  comm,  cmn  166  milhhns  Africaitemm  ad  Britton  mra  tmoafratavit”  This  story  is  quoted 

aho  by  Giraldus,  'lopogr.  Hsb.  Dist.  5,  c.  39,  40.  Dot  not  <i  word  nf  (innauMi  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  or  in 
any  preceding  author.  There  is  indeed  a iivthrun  mentioned  by  him,  Do  Gest.  Keg.  I.  1,  c.  5,  and  I.  2,  c,  4f 
whom  some  have  metamorphosed  into  Gurmond1;  though  there  is  a Irjgiag  difference  of  500  years  between 
the  time  of  the  former  and  the  ttippoM’tl  time  of  the  latter.  u Rex  GwfnOM  quem  uoitri  Gurmundvm  loeaut.1’ 
Malmcsb.  Reg.  Lf,  c.  4.  in  6arilU  $ Script,  post  Bed.  pag.  43. 
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that  there  is  no  better  evidence  for  a Gtinnund  in  Ireland,  than  the  modem  title  of  Lord  Got - 
monsfoim,  or  the  Irish  name  of  O'Gormon.  Marianus  O’Gorman  wrote  a supplement  to  the 
Martyrology  of  .Engus  the  Culdee,  and  was  Abbot  of  Knock  near  Louth,  in  1171* 

These  observations  are  made,  not  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  authenticity  of  Toma’s 
poems.  The  idiom  alone  would  create  suspicion:  the  town  of  Cashel  is  called  Cashel  of  Bells,  (1) 
and  the  Christian  religion  is  mentioned.  But  that  this  Poem  is  subsequent  to  the  Danish  invasions, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Gough,  there  is  not  a shadow  of  reason  to  suspect.  It  was  preserved  by 
Cormac  of  Cashel,  in  Ins  Psalter , written  before  the  year  £00. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  Poems  of  this  MS.  they  are  all  of  the  age  of  James  I.  and  they 
consist  of  several  thousands  of  Irish  verses,  in  which  the  contending  Poets  of  Connacht  aud  Mun- 
ster extol  the  actions  of  their  respective  Kings  as  more  glorious  than  those  of  their  opponents, 
both  in  peace  and  war.  The  controversy  is  chiefly  managed  by  O'Cleri  for  Connacht,  aud 
O' Bruodin  for  Munster.  Nicolsou,  shaking  of  Peter  Walsh,  in  his  **  Historical  Library,”  says 
that  “ O’Flaberty  lets  fly  at  him  a w hole  chapter  of  remarks,  for  his  pretending  to  criticism  in 
the  Irish  language."  f2)  But  this  is  a gross  error:  the  person  alluded  to  in  the  passage  which 
Nicolson  quotes,  is  O'  Bruodin,  an  Irish  monk,  then  residing  iu  Prague, and  a relative  of  the  author 
of  these  Munster  Poems  of  the  reign  of  James  1.  of  whom  O’Flaherty  says — “ Antiquariaui  litem 
**  inter  Bruodinum  et  Clerium  Henuo  resuscitut,  jampridem  ab  illti*tri*rirno  Archiepiscopo  Tua- 
“ mensi,  Florentio  Conrio,  penitus  discussant.” — The  Clergy,  as  well  as  the  Laity,  and  the  Bards  of 
Connacht  and  Munster,  took  such  an  active  part  in  this  controversy,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
found  it  necessary  to  interfere.  The  verses  in  the  MS.  now  before  us,  are  the  productions  of 
both  parties,  fairly  transcribed  iu  one  hand,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  down  to  page  1 13. 

At  page  114  begin  the  Poems  of  “ Taidhg-dall-mac  Mathghamhna  ua  Uigin ,”  on  the  History 
of  the  O’Donnels  of  Tirconnel,  particularly  the  son  of  Aod,  the  son  of  Magnus  O'Donnell , down 
to  page  128;  where  his  Poem  on  Coo  O’Douuell  the  son  of  Calbhacb,  son  of  Magnus,  son  of 
Aodh  Dubh,  sou  of  Aodh  Roe,  follows  to  page  134. — At  page  134  begins  the  Elegy  of  the  said 
Con  O’Donnell  by  Fergal-og  mac  Fergal , who  died  1 3th  March,  1383.  This  Elegy  consists  of 
324  verses,  ending  at  page  140  of  this  MS. 

Pag.  140. — An  Elegy  inlitled  (in  Irish)  “ An  Elegy  composed  by  Cu-Ulad  mac  Canard  Roe 
" the  Great , the  son  of  the  Bard , for  the  daughter  of  O’Donnell,  Graine,  i.  e.  The  daughter  of 
“ Aodh , son  of  Magnus,  who  died  in  Bally-Shannon  ( Bel-atha-SeanJ  of  the  tneazles,  after  she 
“ had  reached  the  age  of  marriage,  and  after  her  wedding  had  been  celebrated  with  the  son  of 
**  O' AW,  that  is,  Art-Og,  the  son  of  Tor  loch  Luinrach.  There  was  no  young  lady  in  Northern 
“ Ireland  so  much  beloved.” 


(1)  Jocelin  mentions  that  S.  Patiick  first  imported  bell*  into  Ireland.  They  were  first  used  in  Churches  by 
Felix,  Bishop  of  Nola,  a little  before  8.  Patrick's  lime.  See  Jocelin  De  Vita  Patr.  c.  173. 

(»)  NicoUon’s  Irish  Historical  Library,  8vo.  p.  48,  where  he  quotes  the  Ogygia,  part  3,  c.  *7. 
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Pag-  156. — A Poem,  the  title  of  which  is  in  these  words : — 

“ Maolmuire  mac  an  Cu-Ulad  crdna  do  rime  on  Dan  ao  do  Mac  i Domfm.  Aodh  Ruadh,  m. 
" Aodha,  m.  Magknuta  ag  choimh  airliugh  7 ag  cuir  meisne  <mn.  an  tan  bhaoi  illaimk  ag  Gall,  tor 
“ m gabh  roimhe  tin  le  foirind  luinge  do  cuir  da  gabk.  go  Cuan  na  Suit.  e.  re  tiu  ranaig  cuig  bl. 
" na  i.  comklana  dia  aoit.  Aois  cr.  art  an  tin,  1587. 

First  Verse. — “ Jomckuir  tkathtuirti  a Aodh  Ruaidh.” 

• 

Literal  t'ersion. 

“ Maolmuire,  the  son  of  the  above  (Poet)  Cu-Ulad,  (the  Greyhound  of  Ulster)  composed  this 
" Poem  for  the  son  of  O’Oonnell,  that  is,  for  Aodh  Roe,  the  son  of  Aodh,  the  son  of  Magntu, 
“ advising  and  encouraging  him,  whilst  be  was  in  captivity  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
“ having  been  made  prisoner  some  time  before  by  the  crew  of  a ship  which  was  sent  to  take  him 
“ to  the  harbour  of  the  Swilly,  before  lie  had  reached  the  15th  year  of  his  age  complete, 
“ in  the  year  1587-  Tile  first  verse  is  “ tome  hair  tka  thuirsi,  a Aodh, — Carry  bravely  thy 
weary  hours,  O Aodh  Roe.”  The  verses  are  196. 

Pag.  151. — A Poem  in  honour  of  the  same  Aodh  Roe,  intitled — loot  chair  tkathuirii  a Aodh. 
“ An  Maolmhuire  cedna  do  rinne  on  Dan  to  cite  ag  eccaoinc  Cait/ein  Duin  na  n (loll  do  brit. 
“ la  hua  n Domhn.  iar.  n gabhail  tigemait  do.  7 <«'  mbrit  critkrc  Ccaisleu  decc  do  Chaitleanaibh 
" contae  Sligigh  or  dhoigh  no  aittreabhataii  GoiU  inntip  ag  aidhmill,  an  tire  ina  nair  tlimchioll 
“ A.  D.  1595.’’ — i.  e.  "The  same  (Poet)  Maul  mure  composed  this  other  Poem,  lamenting  that 
“ the  Castle  of  Dounegai  was  destroyed  by  O'Donnet,  after  he  bad  obtained  the  Cbieftainry  of 
“ Tirconnel,  and  after  be  had  destroyed  fourteen  of  the  castles  of  the  County  of  Sligo,  on  the 
“ estates  or  places  of  residence  of  English,  from  whence  tltey  annoyed  the  surrounding  country. 
“ A.D.  1595."  The  verses  are  128. 

Page  1 54. — A Poem  intitled,  “ Ca  C onnacht  Mac  AloiJeaehloinn  oig  i Dal.  Con  Mum.  i.  do 
'*  Mi  teal  fada  i ffochaur  i Domhn,  Aodh  Ruadh,  do  rinne  so  do  ria  tt.  iall  do  dutth,  t e.  “ Cu 
" Connacht,  i. e.  The  Greyhound  of  Connacht,  the  son  of  Maoleachlann  Junior  O’Dalv,  the 
“ hero  of  Munster,  who  was  long  the  companion  of  Aodh  Roe  (yDmnrl,  conijwsed  this  Poem 
“ in  praise  of  him  before  he  came  to  his  Cbieftainry  . ’’  The  verses  are  124. 

Page  156. — A Poem  intitled,  “ Dubhtach  og  mac  i Duibhgrnnain  do  rAnc  an  Duan  senchata 
11  so  don  Tighema  c 7 na,  7 do  feck,  le  Choincoig  cliche  O'Cleir.  do  ridhisi  le  teinUabhr  i go  ro 
“ glan  am.  at  folltu  at  gack  tenchairt  in  a bf.  in  rotgriobh  i 0 /Awv-Dubtac  Junior  O’Duigenan 
“ composed  this  Historical  Poem  for  the  same  Prince  ( Aodh  Roe  O'  Donnell; ) and  it  has  been 
* collated  by  Cucoigrih  O'Clerg,  a second  time,  with  other  copies  in  old  books,  and  emended 
“ accordingly,  as  is  clear  from  every  old  ropy  extant,  in  which  it  was  w ritlen,  from  the  beginning.” 

This  valuable  Poem,  on  the  history  of  the  O'Dmmels,  consists  of  364  verses,  all  in  said  V'Cleri't 
hand,  as  is  the  whole  of  this  MS. 

Page  166. — A Poem  intitled,  “ Marbhn  an  i Domhnadl  crdna  iar  na  ecc  itin  Spain  an  x.  m. 
“ la  do  Sept.  1602,  iar  mbeith  darmhail  art  lump  congluaitdc  aiage  0 Righ  na  Spaiuc  dionntorgh 
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“ Eirionn — Ferg-og  mac  Fcrg.  mac  flaird  dorinne  so, — The  Elegy  of  the  same  O’Donncl , after  he 
44  died  in  Spain,  10  Sept.  l6()2,  when  he  was  arming,  Commander  in  Chief,  tit  to  set  out  on  his 
**  expedition,  appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain  for  Ireland, — Fergus  Junior,  the  son  of  Fergus, 
“ Son  of  the  Bard,  composed  this  Poem.” 

Il  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  last  Poem  is  imperfect,  only  24  verses  remaining,  which  are  the 
last  in  this  MS. 

Account  of  Aodh  O'  Donnel's  Captivity, 

The  Poems  which  relate  to  Aodh  Roe  O'Donnel  in  this  collection,  owe  their  origin  to  w hat  was 
deemed,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  most  signal  services  performed  by  the  Lord  IX-puly 
Perrot,  during  his  eventful  administration  in ‘Ireland  from  1583  to  1588.  The  facts,  as  briefly 
and  partially  related  by  his  biographer,  (1)  are  stated  in  these  words: — 44  O’Donnell  being  *u$- 
44  pccted,  because  bis  people  began  to  play  some  bad  partes,  and  hymselfe  stood  upon  some 
44  terms  not  fitting  for  hym  to  do,  or  insist  upon,  therefore  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Counscll  entered 
**  into  consultation  how  he  might  be  apprehended,  wherein  some  of  them  did  ad\isc  to  send 
“ forces  into  O’DonneU’s  country,  and  to  bring  him  in  by  force.  But  the  Lord  Deputy  argued 
44  against  that  project,  allcdgiug  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  an  army  of  2 or  3000, 
M which  would  be  both  hazardous  and  chargeable,  Sec,  His  devise  was  thus : — He  had  pre- 
44  pared  a shippe  with  some  wines,  to  be  sent  into  O’Donnel’s  country,  and  the  captiync  of  that 
44  shippe,  beinge  one  chosen  for  the  purpose,  had  this  geiven  hym  in  command  from  the  Lord 
44  Deputy — that  when  lie  came  into  O’Donnelt’s  con  try,  he  should  style  as  neerc  his  dwelling  as 
44  he  might,  and  there  profferre  his  wines  to  be  solde,  being  socket,  which  the  Irishmen  love  best, 
44  and  sot  he  did.  At  his  coming  into  the  country,  the  couutry  people  came  unto  the  shippe,  some 
“ to  drink,  some  to  prise  the  w ines,  and  all  of  them,  according  to  the  Captaync's  instructions,  had 
41  what  wine  they  would  drinke  for  nothinge,  as  a taste  ; with  this  kinde  offer,  that  if  O'Donnell 
44  would  coroe  hymselfe,  lie  should  buy  the  best  wine  at  a reasonable  rate.  At  length  O'Donnell 
“ came  hymselfe  (2)  to  buy  some  wines,  whom  they  used  so  courteously,  that  they  gave  him  his 
44  full  allowaucc,  and  finding  him  well  fraughted,  and  the  windes  servinge  well  for  that  purpose, 
44  that  they  came  to  return  backc  and  to  carie  O’Donnell  with  them,  they  stowed  hym  tinder 
41  hatches  at  the  first,  and  soe  brought  him  to  Dublin,  without  stroakc  or  loss  of  any  man's  life, 
44  which  to  have  byn  effected  by  force,  as  it  w as  first  inteuded,  would,  by  all  conjecture  of  reason, 
44  have  cost  the  Quecne  much  treasure,  if  not  blood  of  her  subjects,  because  O’Donnell,  at  that 
14  time,  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  dangerous  subjects  in  that  kingdoine,  The  Lord 

*4  Deputy  left  in  the  Castell  of  Dublvn,  before  his  departure  from  Ireland,  ipSept.  1588,  the 


(1)  Life  of  Sir  J.  Perrott,  Ovo.  Load  17*0,  from  the  original  MM.  written  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  p “77. — Wc  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  work  to  l)i.  Rawlinson. 

(j)  The  IV  Masters  say  that  not  O'Donnel,  but  his  eldest  son  Jodh,  and  two  companion*  were  thus  surprised. 
Leland’s  History  is  very  defective,  in  many  instances  very  erroneous,  and,  almost  in  ail  vague,  aud  so 
general,  that  it’is  impossible  to  collect  from  him  the  dates  of  many  of  the  events  be  relates. 
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“ following  as  pledges  for  the  peace  of  the  several  I con  tries  within  that  kingdome:— Sonnes  to 
“ Shane  O’ A 'tale,  Henry  and  Arte-og. — Pledges  for  Munsttr — 1.  Philip  O'  1 1 err  lie ; 2.  Patrick 
“ Fitz  Mori* ; 3.  Edmund  Fttz  Gibons , Esq.  alias  the  White  Knight ; 4.  Patrick  Conden;  5. 
“John  Fitz  Edmonds , Esq.  alias  the  Senechall. — Pledges  for  O' Seale  and  his  contry:  I.  Mahon 
“ mac  Gi/Jon ; 2.  Rory  Ballagh ; 3.  John  Croan. — Pledges  for  O'Donell  and  his  country  * 
“ 1.  O'Donell  hymselfe,  lefte  prisoner;  2.  Hugh  Roe  O'Donell;  3.  Done!!  Goran;  4.  Mat 
“ Gtcynie-Fanett ; 5.  Owen  Mac  Gwynir ; 6.  Owen  O'Galgho. — Pledges  for  Mac  Gwen  and  his 
“ country : J.  Owen  Mac  Hugh  ; 2.  James  Manas. — Pledges  for  Mac  Mahon  and  his  country:  1. 
“ Brian  Mac  Mahon ; 2.  John  O’  Duff e. — Pledges  for  Faugh  Mac  Hugh , and  his  contry/'  Arc.  &c. 

Remarks. 

It  is  no  new  observation,  that  no  two  things  can  more  widely  differ  than  a cunning  government 
and  a wise  one.  Perrott's  scheme  for  taking  O’Donnell,  was  extolled  as  a political  stratagem  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  state.  A dangerous  enemy  was  taken  without  ex  pence;  a for* 
inidable  district  was  subdued  without  an  army;  the  most  popular  of  the  Queen's  enemies  was 
secured  without  the  loss  of  a single  soldier,  and  at  the  expence  only  of  a bottle  of  sack ! But 
treachery  is  odious  to  every  nation ; and  to  none  more  than  to  those  whose  manners  have  not 
been  corrupted  by  refinements  which  a more  improved  state  of  society  seems  to  require. 

The  treacherous  manner  in  which  O’Donnd  was  surprised,  convulsed  the  minds  of  his  already 
exasperated  countrymen,  with  alternate  agitations  of  grief,  indignation,  and  revenge.  The  w hole  of 
the  North  of  Ireland  kindled  at  once:  and  that  which  was  supposed  to  have  cost  the  Queen  not 
one  shilling,  soon  put  her  to  an  expence  of  100,000/. !— For  to  this  very  transaction  U to  be 
ascribed  the  origin  of  the  Tit  one  War.  (I) 

He  who  treacherously  invades  the  liberty  or  property  of  another,  can  hardly  complain  of 
retaliation.  The  Irish  now  maintained  that  the  English  had,  during  an  interval  of  peace, 
entrapped  the  heir  apparent  of  Tirconnel,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  age,  making  his  innocence 
instrumental  to  his  ruin ; and  that  every  practise  and  every  principle  which  contribute  to 
mitigate  the  calamities  of  war,  must  give  way  to  the  necessity  of  self  defence. 

Possessed,  like  tlse  bilingues  Pceni,  of  the  advantage  of  speaking  two  languages,  English  and 
Irish,  whilst  they  affected  to  speak  only  one,  their  spies  in  Dublin  watched  opportunities, 
obtained  access  to  the  young  captive,  and  contrived  his  escape.  His  first  attempt  in  1590, 
failed.  The  particulars  are  mentioned  by  the  IV  Masters.  His  secoud  was  successful.  He  slid 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  castle  by  means  of  a rope,  and  clinil»ing  over  walls  and  ditches, 
with  his  companions  Henry  and  Arthur  O'Nial,  reached  the  defile  of  Glenmalura,  before 


(1)  Engffsh  readers  have  been  so  often  misled  by  abortions  and  the  effrontery  of  writers  on  Iri»h  History 
has  !)cen  *o  shameless,  that  we  are  obliged  at  every  strp  to  refer  to  Docnmenls.  Peter  Lombard,  an  eye 
witness,  refers  the  origin  of  the  Tironc  war  to  this  abominable  transaction.  Dc  regno  Hihemhr  Ixivnnii,  163*, 
p.  348,  where  a marginal  note  in  Irish  characters  an. I in  Mr  O'Conor-*  hand  gives  Aodh  /foe  07).»i.mTr  pedigree — 
u Ami  RuaHk  m Aodha  m .VfaghuvM,  M.  Aodha  Onibh  m.  Aodfm  Ruaidh  me  Still  Gairhk  w.  Toirr.  on  Fhintt* 
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government  was  aware  of  his  flight.  The  hardships  of  his  journey  are  detailed  by  I be  Irish 
Annals.  1592,  and  by  Peter  Lombard  in  his  Descriplio  ilihernue.  (1) 

On  his  arrival  at  his  father's  castle  of  liallyshannon,  the  people  crowded  to  bis  standard,  and 
the  old  Chieftain  resigned  to  him,  3d  May,  1592.  the  principality  of  Tirconnel,  in  a solemn 

convention  held  at  Kilmncnnam,  the  usual  place  of  Inauguration  of  the  Princes  of  that  bouse, 
down  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  (2)  and  the  war  which  ensued,  laid  a lasting  foundation  for  that 
implacable  hatred  towards  Euglaud,  which  yet  inflames  the  passions,  and  disturbs  the  tranquility 
of  the  Irish  nation.  (3) 


No.  XVIII. 

Keating’s  History  of  Ireland,”  &c .—folio,  paper. 

The  first  thirty-five  leaves  are  missing,  a cirrurmtancc  to  lie  regretted,  perhaps,  as  it  is  nearly 
coeval  with  the  author,  who  finished  his  history  in  1 627*  It  is  well  known  that  Keating's 
original  differs  widely  from  the  English  translation,  printed  London,  folio  1723,  and  Dublin,  8vo. 
1809;  but  if  this  is  a cause  of  complaint  to  the  Ludiinagistri,  they  have  the  means  of  redressing 
the  evil  bv  translating  from  the  text.  The  Chandos  copy  in  folio,  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian, 
inter  MSS.  Codices  Baronis  Fairfax,  No.  29.  Another  copy  is  preserved  in  Dublin,  inter  Codices 
MSS.  Dttdl.  Loft  us,  No.  31.  A thin!  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  Den.  B.  Daly;  and  a fourth  was 
sold  by  Vallance,  in  Dubliu,  1799-  Nicolson  says,  that  Arthur  Earl  of  Anglesey  had  a copy  of 
a translation  of  Keating  into  English. 

There  is  a copy  of  Keating  transcribed  by  Seagfurn  tnac  Toma  ua  Maolchonaire  in  I f>57 ; 
others  are  mentioned  in  the  vapid  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Clanrickard’s  Memoirs,  8vo.  The 


(I)  * Incommoda  lanta  passi,  ut  c sociis  units  morions,  ipsique  Prineipi  ambo  pedum  pollices  adeo  abrigue- 
“ runt  frigorr,  ut  panto  post  ilhtrnm  siimmitatcs  excidcrint  " Lombard,  p.  350. 

(1)  Pater,  qtii  etiamnum  granda-vus  superest,  const'll tienti bus  et  id  approbantibus  univenu  Tirconallia- 
Proccrihus  ac  popnlis.  Dominium  cjos  in  ilium  tnuutulit."  p.  551,  ibid.  See  MS.  No.  XXVI.  infra. 

(5)  The  present  representative  of  this  ancient  family  is  O’Donnel  of  Larkfitld,  in  the  County  of  Leitrim.— 
Burke  says  in  his  Hibernia  Dominicans  “ Rodericua  O Donnel,  iatius  familiar  Primipilus,  creatus  fait  a Rege 
“ Jacobo  I.  cjuadeui  Tireonallur  Comes,  die  S3  Febr.  nt  refert  H'aruv*  in  gntu  Hibcmorum,  pae  mihi  176 ; sed 
'*  paulo  post,  anno  scilicet  1607,  ob  pnrtcnsam  Rcbellionem,  causa  Catholicm  Religions*  suscitatam,  ipse, 
u aliique  Ultoniar  Magnates  orthodoxi  latifundiis  suis,  Ac.  privati  fuere,  sicque  privati  manent,  nsqne  in  bodier- 
u mini  diem.  Porro,  a pnenominato  Rodcrico  O Donnel  legitime  descendens  Hugo  O'Donnel,  dictus  passim 
*'  Cojii^fr  O'Donnel,  congenitarnm  nobiUssima*  istiu*  familiar  virtutnm  ha  res,  fideque  Catbolica  clams,  pie  obiit 
**  in  ardibus  propriis  apud  Ivtrkfield,  I-itme  Alattdarum  Campum  in  agro  Lelrimensi,  die  17  Nov.  1754,  tres  post 
**  se  relinqucns  fibs,  Condlum  nempe  S.  Romani  Imperii  Comitcm,  atque  Copiaram  Imperaliuin  Generaiem,  at 
•'  vacant,  Locum  tenentem,  Joamnrm  iu  Germania  qtioque  Chiliarcum,  *eu  Tribunum,  vulgo  colonellnm,  nunc 
«•  Gcncralem  Majorcm,  Anna'  Corr  Dominie  Vicecomitissx  dc  Momntgarrei  ex  sorore  nepti,  et  Conalnntinum7 
*•  Ac.  Hibernia  Dommicana  4to.  1762,  p.  982. 

Constant  me,  the  last  of  the  brothers  here  meutioned,  was  the  father  of  the  " present  O' Dowd  of  UtrkfidtL 
“ Field  Marshal  Cou  O'Donnel  the  eldest  brother,  was  the  second  in  command  under  Esterbazy,  at  the  battle 
“ of  Prague,  iu  1757.  Sec  Lloyd’s  War  oT  seven  years.  Loud.  4to,  1776.  O'Donnel  commanded  the  right 
u wing  of  the  Cavalry  at  the  battle  of  LoteosUz.”  p.  If. 
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Dublin  edition  of  1809  is  founded  on  the  splendid  London  folio  edition  of  1738,  but  both  are 

the  same  faulty  translation  which  was  printed  first  in  1733. 

The  imitHntcd  copy  now  before  us,  ends  at  folio  123,  or  page  246,  of  this  MS.  and  is  followed 
by  the  Poetical  Collections  of  Maguire.  The  title  prefixed  to  these  is  in  the  following  words : 

44  Ag  90  Duanairt  Chonchonnackt  Maghuidhir  .1.  an  Riogk  Laoch  roi  dkearsgne  ro  marbk  ann 
44  Achntim  an  bfitrdh/rin  d aoia  Chriotd  mite  te  chead  7 aoinbhliadkain  deag  7 ceiihre  fickit t ag 
“ cosnamh  errt  na  coronach , “ b.  dul  don  ckine  caithreimeack  0 or  fkas,  7 is  mine  E.  buidhe  mac 
44  Cruitin  do  fuar  an  Fhtanaire  ccadna  idir  lambuibh  neamhthairise  7 do  aithsgribk  na  dantaibk  7 
M na  drracktaibh,  a in  ionar  n diaigh,  ar  fkoralamk  Sheamui 9 oig  Maghuidhir  do  tuism.  win 
41  mbliagham  d aoia  Cr.  mile  ae  cead  7 naoi  mbliagkna  deag  7 tri  Jichett.  7 is  sc  sin  mac  Tomaia 
u ntc  Toirr,”  ftc.  That  is — 44  This  Poem  was  composed  by  Cuconnacht  Maguire,  the  Prince  of 
41  Poets  for  elegance  of  style,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Achrim,  in  1691,  in  defending  the 
44  rights  of  the  Crown,  as  was  usual  with  his  warlike  family : and  I,  Edmund  M'Crutin,  called 
44  tbe  Yellow,  found  this  poem  in  unprofitable  hands,  and  transcribed  its  verses,  and  the  prose 
41  following  them,  from  a copy  in  the-hand  writing  of  young  James  Maguire,  which  was  written 
44  in  l679»  and  he  was  the  Son  of  Thomas,  Son  of  Torloch,”  &c. 

A Poem  of  25  stanzas,  or  100  verses,  follows  this  title,  and  is  the  composition  of  said  Mac 
Cruitin.  It  was  written  in  1723,  in  praise  of  Maguire's  Poems,  which  follow  H in  twelve  pages, 
folio.  The  subject  of  these  twelve  pages  is  the  prosody  of  tlic  Irish  language  illustrated  by  re- 
ferences to  ancient  Poets.  Other  more  ancieut  metrical  works  on  the  same  subject  have  been 
mentioned  above,  page  83. 

Tbe  next  article  begins  at  page  14  of  this  second  part  of  the  MS.  and  is  a collection  of  the 
Poems  of  Eochoid,  Tadg-datl-ua  lliggin,  Fcrgal  og-mac  an  Bhaird , Eockoid  O'Heoghusa , Arc. 
down  to  page  51,  w here  this  part  of  the  volume  ends.  The  third  part  contains  broken  fragments 
of  Irish  poetry,  collected  from  different  MSS.  of  the  reign  of  Janies  I.  They  an*  tlie  compositions 
chiefly  of  Conaire  Og  o' Maolchonaire,  who  was  the  Court  Bard  of  Connacht  in  the  l6lb  century; 
of  Muiris  mac  Torna  O' Mao/conairt  his  successor,  Coff'ard  mac  an  Baird , Thomas  O'  Higgins, 
Maolmuiu  O' Higgins,  Fcrgal  O' Higgins,  the  Sons  of  Brian  Dorchagh  O' Higgins;  also  of 
Maris  mac  Briain  oig  ua  Maolchonaire,  Maoileach/ainn  O' Higgins  0/  Ci/lbeggan,  Taidhg  da/l 
O’Higgins,  Peter  O'Maolconar,  Maoi/racklainn  O' Higgins,  of  CUl-Lugain. 

These  Poets  often  determine  unintentionally  the  ages  when  they  flourished  : for  instance,  when 
I hey  mention  the  distance  between  fixed  chronological  events  and  their  own  times.  Thus,  at  page 
21  of  this  second  part,  Eochoid,  the  first  of  these  iu  order,  says,  44  Mile  do  b/iadlinaibh  is 
14  tricked  acchomlaine."-—  i.  e.  1300  years  elajwcd  in  all,  from  the  destruction  of  Eamania  to  his 
time.  Nowall  agree  that  Eamania  was  destroyed  100  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick1; 
therefore  this  Eochoid  wrote  in  1630,  and  must  not  be  confouuded  with  Eochoid-ua- I'binn,  of  the 
9tb  century.  (1) 


(I)  The  Eochoid  here  mentioned  is  Eochoid  ua-llioghu&a,  whose  name  is  given  so  al  page  45  of  the  second 
part  of  this  MS. 
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These  poems  are  valuable  also  in  another  point  of  view.  When  compared  with  O'Ckrft 
poems,  in  the  preceding  volume.  No.  17,  and  with  O’  Bnsodinc,  in  the  same,  they  fix  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  three  idioms  of  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Connacht  in  the  1 6th  and  17th 
centuries. 

The  Poems  of  Conaire  og  ua  Maotchonairr , which  follow  after  |uigc  52  of  this  second  part,  are 
written  in  the  purest  idiom  of  Connacht.  They  relate  the  actions,  and  extol  the  merits  of  Calhal 
O’Conor,  King  of  Connacht,  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  ami  arc  followed  by  the  Poems  of 
Mantis  Mac  Toma  O'Maolconar  on  the  Inauguration  of  Autih  mac  Eagai n (/Conor,  mentioned 
above,  page  49  to  64.  The  latter  are  not  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mac  Cruitin,  but  in  an  older 
hand,  as  are  also  those  of  Coffraidh  mac  an  Baird,  and  Thomas,  and  Maolmure  O'  Higgins. 

These  Poems  are  chiefly  eulogies  of  the  Maguires  of  Fermanagh,  and  of  particular  families 
and  |iersons  who  distinguished  themselves  in  Ireland  in  the  1 7th  century,  with  their  pedigrees  in 
Irish  verse.  They  contain  many  allusions  to  ancient  Irish  History,  and  many  events  of  the  Kith  and 
17th  centuries.  Several  ancient  MSS.  arc  occasionally  quoted,  and  the  pedigrees  arc  traced  up  to 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  tera. — The  manuscripts  quoted  in  them  are  the  Book  of 
V(stn\  the  book  of  C allimus,  or  hi! ion,  O'  Dnecgan's  Iriallam  temchioll  na  Fodhla,  Mac  Coisti’s 
Poems;  (1)  the  MS.  intitled  Focaioir  na  Sanuaan,  or  flic  Dictionary  of  old  words;  the  Tcagatg 
Hatha  of  King  Cormac,  mentioned  above,  p.  97,  98  ; the  MS.  intitled  “ Lcabhar  na  ccoighthi," 
or  Book  of  Provinces,  Arc.  Arc. 

The  genealogies  at  the  end  of  this  volume  are  chiefly  of  Ulster  families,  and  of  the  O’Hunrcs  of 
Erefni,  transcribed  in  1714.  John  O' Maolconnr’ s metrical  genealogy  of  the  O'Ruarcs,  begins 
“ Fnair  Brrffne  a dial  do  taglonn," — Brefni  had  its  share  of  misfortunes.”  The  genealogies  of 
the  O'Conors,  O'Brians,  O'Nials,  O'Reiiies,  MacDonnahs,  the  Fitzgeralds,  Earls  of  Kildare, 
&c.  are  followed  by  a copy  of  Toma  Eigios’s  Dail  Cat  ha,  which  is  the  last  article  in  tills  volume, 
and  has  been  already  described.  See  also  the  MS.  No.  X.W  I.  infra. 

No.  XIX. 

“ Miscellanea  Hibermca — De  Vita  Cumeani  De  regibus  Pictorum, 
“ De  ortliuibus  Hibernorum  nutnero  xxi — et  tie  Regum  Iliberuiae  et 
“ Albania:  Synchronismis,”  &c. — octavo,  parchment. 

The  written  pages  ait  The  first  page  begins  u Cumian  fota  mac  Fwchna ,'p  Extracts 
from  the  ancient  lives  of  Cumian  the  Tall,  the  son  of  Fiacluta. — The  first  page  is  in  many 
parts  obliterated,  and  only  four  pages  of  this  valuable  Irish  life  of  Cumian  remain. 


(1)  There  were  two  Mac  Coissis.  An  Elcpy  written  by  the  latest  Poet  of  that  name  on  the  death  of  Tergal 
O’Ruarc,  Prince  of  Breftii,  is  preset  red  in  this  MS. 
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Fot.  3. — The  next  pages  contain  a list  of  Pictish  Kings,  with  the  years  of  each  reign,  be- 
ginning from  the  words  “ /an.  ri  irana  na  P.  daise  e.  ri  ro  gahh  Roman, — Janus  King  of  Iran 
in  Persia,  was  the  first  King  of  Rome,  7 *«  uad  animnighter  mi  Anair , and  from  him  is  named 
the  month  of  January/'  Then  follow  the  fabulous  reigns  of  his  successors  the  Kings  of  Latiura, 
and  next  tlie  first  king  of  the  Piets,  Cruilhne  the  son  of  Igne,  son  of  Lueta,  son  of  Parthalon, 
son  of  Agnomun,  <fcc. 

Cruitncach'*  successors  are  next  enumerated  from  a MS.intitled  “ Leabhar  na  Cmitneach, — The 
Book  of  the  Piets.”  Perhaps  this  MS.  of  the  13th  Century  is  the  oldest  extant  on  this  sub- 
ject. Of  the  four  Pictish  lists  published  by  Innes,  the  oldest,  taken  from  the  Colbert  MS.  is 
avowedly  of  the  14th.  It  is  to  he  lamented  that  the  transcriber  of  the  list  before  us  did  hot 
carry  his  accounts  lower  down  than  the  reign  of  Brvde  Pond  Fortrem , or  Bruide,  the  first 
Prince  of  Pictland,  of  that  name. 

Foi.  4l — Another  article  begins  from  the  word  “ Einecland  na  tri  uacht  n gr/wf,— or  a short 
w account  of  the  usual  taxes  by  which  the  twenty-one  orders  of  the  State  of  Ireland  were 
**  maintained."  The  word  Eineeland  means  the  defence  or  protection  of  the  twenty-one  Orders, 
and  the  taxes  arc  stated  as  their  safeguard  and  support.  These  twenty-one  orders  are  enumerated 
from  the  Clergy  and  Laity  as  divided  into  superior  and  inferior  orders. — To  the  Bishop,  twenty- 
one  cows  are  allotted ; to  the  Priest,  eight ; five  to  a Deacon ; two  to  a Sub-deacon.  This 
taxation  for  the  support  of  twenty-one  orders  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  Poets,  Physicians,  &c.  ii 
given  in  a metrical  composition,  one  of  the  most  valuable  fragments  that  remain  in  this  MS. 
The  author's  name  Dubdaboiren  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  it. 

Pol.  5. — The  next  article  begins  from  the  words  “ Bui  mrasen  m or  for  V Ut  tti  b,  ■ — The  re  was 
a great  commotion  amongst  the  L’ltonians."  This  is  a narrative  of  the  battle  of  Ath  dare,  where 
Cucullin  first  signalized  himself  in  the  Teanbo-Cua/guiati  w ar,  already  mentioned.  This  war  is 
briefly  referred  by  Tigernach  to  the  reign  of  Concobar  Mac  Nessa,  King  of  Ulster,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  ;vra.  Tin*  following  passage  in  the  MS.  now  before  us, 
mentions  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Conor  at  Ath-daie,  (the  Ford  of  Oaks)  in  these  words:— 
44  Bonn  do  rochair  Con  hair,  7 a lha  a lie  and , bail  itor  7 a corti  fri  a rostru, — There  was 
“ killed  Conar,  and  his  sepulchral  stone  is  there  where  he  was  killed,  and  his  sling  is  under 
« his  feet." 

/W.  7-—  A fabulous  narrative  follows,  of  a Conversation  between  Coucobar,  King  of  Ulster, 
and  his  Druids,  relative  to  the  death  of  our  Saviour;  and  he  and  his  judge  Morau  are  said  to  be 
the  first  who  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  Ireland. 

/W.  b. — A short  Alphabetical  list  of  ancient  obsolete  Irish  words,  which  are  explained  by 
more  intelligible  words  of  the  12  th  and  1 31b  Centuries. 

Fol.  1 1 .—An  account  of  Eochoid  the  just  King  of  Ireland,  and  of  Cuculhu,  ami  of  the 
Cualguian  war ; and  of  the  wars  of  Oliol-OUam,  King  of  Munster ; ami  of  Eogan  w or  against 
Con  oj  the  Hundred  Battles,  / idem  penes  me  non  treipio . 
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Fol.  13. — A Narrative  of  the  b*tlk  of  Cinfebrad,  where  Oliol-Olam  signalized  himself  in  tbe 
3d  Century,  about  the  year  212. 

Fol.  13.— Topographical  Poems  on  tbe  names  and  origins  of  Eamanio  and  Dnndalethglaa, 
(now  Down)  valuable,  though  in  some  instances  fabulous. 

Fol.  17. — A fabulous  narrative  of  the  wars  of  Concobar  Mac  Nesse,  King  of  Ulster,  against  a 
fleet  of  Asiatic  invaders  of  Ireland. 

Fol.  19. — A narrative  of  the  battle  of  Lethreach,  in  the  reign  of  Eochoid  Ftidhleoch,  or  Eocboid, 
the  dust.  King  of  Ireland,  before  tbe  commencement  of  the  Christian  aera. 

Fol.  39. — Fonts  Focail : or,  a Dictionary  of  ancient  obsolete  words,  continued  from  folio  6, 
above. 

Fol.  32. — “ Comaautaracht  High  Eir or.  Synchronisms  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  with  those 
of  tile  Provinces  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Highlands  of  Albania,  now  Scotland. 

Fol.  3 6. — “ Fonts  Focail or,  a Dictionary  of  obsolete  words,  continued  from  folio  2 9 of  this 
MS.  Ancient  Irish  genealogies,  and  detached  extracts  from  the  lives  of  SS.  Comgal  and  Columba, 
follow  to  tbe  end. 

No.  XX. 

" VOCABULARIUM  VETUS  IIlBERNICUM  ET  MlSCELLANEA.” 

Folio , parchment . 

The  first  article  consists  of  fourteen  leaves,  or  twenty-eight  pages,  divided  into  two  columns 
each,  and  is  a Dictionary  of  obsolete  Irish  words  wrhich  was  used  iu  the  schools  of  Ireland  in  the 
15th  and  ltith  centuries.  In  those  times  the  classics  were  explained  to  the  scholars  in  Irish. 
The  scholars  of  Connacht  frequented  the  schools  of  Muuster;  and  those  of  Munster  frequented 
the  schools  of  Connacht.  It  was  supposed  that  they  would  attend  to  their  studies  the  more  care- 
fully, if  they  were  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  their  relatives;  and  in  order  to  give  them  a 
tincture  of  Irish  learning,  dictionaries  were  composed,  in  which  the  purest  words  were  substituted 
for  the  homely  and  vulgar  jargon  of  their  parents.  The  use  of  these  purer  words,  in  translating 
Homer  and  Virgil,  was  an  indispensible  qualification  in  a candidate  for  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Bardic  profession ; and  therefore  it  is  that  so  many  fragments  of  ancient  Irish  Dictionaries  yet 
remain.  David  Rooth,  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  1648,  adverts  to  those  Irish  schools  in  his  41  Hiber- 
“ nice,  site  antiquioria  Scotia  ('indicia  adrrrsus  immodeatam  Parcchcain  Thoma  Dempsteri  per 
14  Q.  f.H  8vo.  Antwerp,  I6’21  ; as  does  Lynch,  in  his  Crnmbrensia  Etrraua. 

The  second  article  is  a fragment  of  the  rules  of  Irish  Grammar  and  Prosody,  written  in  tbe 
14th  century,  and  part  of  a much  larger  work,  of  which  forty-one  pages  are  missing,  aud  only 
twelve  remain.  Tbe  third  is  a copy,  on  paper,  of  Gildas  Moduda’s  Historical  Poem,  44  Eire  og 
tnia  na  naomh,**  and  the  last  contains  fac  simile  extracts  from  the  Bodleian  Tigernach,  Rawlift- 
soii,  488. 
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No.  XXI. 

“ Annai.es  IV  Maoistrorum.” — thick  and  large  quarto,  (original.) 

The  pages  are  1044;  all  in  the  hand  writing  of  Michael  0‘Clery.  This  volume  was  carried 
into  Spain  by  Colonel  O' Gore,  who  commanded  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Hibernia  in  the  Spanish 
service  in  1734.  He  sent  it  to  his  relative,  the  late  Charles  O'Conor,  of  Bclanagare,  as  the 
person  best  qualified  to  make  use  of  it;  (I)  and  the  late  Denis  O’Conor  presented  it  to  the  late 
Marquess  of  Buckingham,  by  a letter  in  his  own  hand,  as  a token  of  his  high  consideration,  and 
gratitude  for  attentions  shewn  to  Mr.  O'Conor  during  bis  Lieutenancy  in  Ireland,  and  his  per- 
sonal regard  for  Lord  Nugent. 

This  volume  begins,  like  most  Chronicles  of  the  middle  ages,  from  the  Deluge,  which  it 
dates,  with  the  Septuagint,  An.  M.  2242,  and  ends  with  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Ireland, 
A.D.  117L 

On  the  first  page  are  three  memorandums  in  Mr.  O’Conor's  hand — the  first  stating  that  this 
volume  was  bound  at  the  expencc  of  Dr.  Fergus,  of  Dublin,  in  1735 ; the  second,  that  “ the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  Brian  O’Gara,  gave  the  possession  of  this  volume,  in  1734,  to  Mr.  Charles 
O'Conor,  the  son  of  Donnchaad  ; son  of  Cathal  og;  sou  of  Cathal  og;  son  of  Aodh,  or  Hugh, 
of  Ballintubber  Castle;  son  of  Dear  mad;  son  of  Carbre;  sou  of  Eogan  the  Blind;  son  of  Felim - 
ghencaidh ; son  of  Torloch  og,  King  of  Connacht ; son  of  Aodh  ; soil  of  Torloch ; son  of  Aodh  ; 
son  of  Eogan;  son  of  Roderic ; son  of  Cathal  of  the  Red-hand;  son  of  Torloch  the  Great, 
King  of  all  Ireland/*  The  third  memorandum  is,  that  on  Communion  Thursday,  3d  April,  1740, 
the  said  Archbishop  of  Tuam  died.  These  three  memorandums  are  in  Irish  language  and 
characters,  and  in  Mr.  O’Coiior’s  hand. 

Fol.  2. — The  Dedication  to  Ferghal  O’Gara,  Lord  of  Afgh-ui-Gfuidhra  and  ChuiU  O'FJind , 
now  Coolavin,  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Sligo  in  16'34.  Of  this  Dedication, 
tiie  second  leaf,  containing  O'Gara's  Genealogy,  is  missing,  as  are  the  original  approbations  of 
bishops  and  antiquaries.  But  these  are  supplied  from  the  copies  prefixed  to  the  second  volume 
of  these  Annals,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  (2)  With  these  exceptions,  this 
volume  is  complete.  It  is  all  in  one  baud — the  mind  of  JSfichael  0'Clcry , the  most  profound 


(1)  These  particulars  are  taken  from  an  original  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  0*Conor,  which  shall  be 
mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 

(f)  The  Title  of  the  Dublin  Copy  is  in  these  words:— AntutUt  *«  eceitkre  Maighistir,  os  blunlh.  d Aoia 
“ Domhain  da  mile  da  ctd  crathraekat  a da,  gua  an  mllutdh  d Aois  Crioat  mile  ced  aencklmogat  a k aou,  or  m 
u agriobka  ar  thus  la*  an  m brat  hair  Michael  O'Clery,  a Conrad  Dhuin  n a n Gall,  do  Fheurghal  O'Gttdhra,  7 or  m 
**  ath  agriobka  aa  an  kabhar  cceadna.  do  Sean  O'Feargusa  ambmle  Atkaclintk,  1734  -5. 

Literal  Veraion. 

“ The  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters  from  the  year  of  the  world  S24 1,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1171,  first  written 
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Irish  scholar  of  his  ape,  and  the  most  indefatigable  antiquarian.  Colgan  s well-merited  eulogy  of 
him,  and  of  his  three  associates,  and  of  their  Annals,  will  be  found  in  the  Testimonia  prefixed  to 
the  printed  edition ; their  eulogy  by  Hu  Mac  Mahon,  Primate  of  Ireland,  will  be  found  in  the  same 
place,  with  the  extract  from  Mr.  O'Conor’s  Letter  to  Mr.  M.  O’Reily,  above  mentioned.  The 
original  Approbation*,  which  are  now  missiug,  are  supplied  in  the  printed  edition  from  Dr. 
Fergus's  transcript  in  the  Dublin  Library,  and  are  perfectly  accurate:  so  that,  in  reality,  nothing 
interferes  with  our  styling  this  work  complete. 

Kolhw ithstanding  these  approbations,  there  are  some  glaring  faults  in  these  Annals,  which  no 
partiality  can  disguise.  The  first,  and  greatest  of  all  faults,  relates  to  their  system  of  chronology. 

We  quarrel  not  with  their  preferring  the  chrooology  of  the  Septuagint  to  that  of  the  Hebrew 
text:  great  men  have  adopted  the  same  system  ; making  the  first  year  of  our  ®ra  agree  with  the 
year  of  the  world  5199*  (0  But  in  applying  it  to  Irish  chronology,  they  commit  two  faults. 
Dating  by  the  Christian  *ra,  they  generally  place  the  events  four  years,  and  sometimes  Jit* , 
before  the  proper  year  of  that  sera,  down  to  the  year  800,  when  they  approach  nearer  to  the 
true  time  ; this  is  their  greatest  fault ; and  it  is  evident  even  from  the  eclipses  and  corresponding 
events  occasionally  mentioned  by  themselves.  From  the  year  800  to  1000,  they  differ  sometimes 
by  three  years,  sometimes  by  two.  From  the  year  1000  their  Chronology  is  perfectly  accurate. 
Their  second  fault  is  more  excusable,  because  it  is  common  to  all  the  Annalists  of  the  middle 
ages;  they  advance  the  antiquities  of  their  country  several  centuries  higher  than  their  own  suc- 
cessions of  Kings  and  generations  by  eldest  sons  will  permit. 

Following  the  technical  chronology  of  Coeman , they  ought  to  have  stated,  in  notes,  the  chrono- 
logy of  Flan,  who  preceded  Coeman , and  given  the  Christian  sera  accurately  as  it  agrees  with  the  $ 
years  of  the  Julian  period,  and  of  the  Homan  Consuls  and  Emperors,  whom  they  synchronize. — 

This  is  Bede’s  method,  and  has  been  that  of  all  the  best  cbronologcrs,  who  by  adhering  to  it,  have 
successfully  determined  the  chronology  of  Europe.  (2.) 

We  see  no  reason  for  denyiug  to  Ireland  a series  of  Kings  older  than  any  in  Europe,  says  Mr. 


“ by  Michael  O'Clery,  in  tbc  Monastery  of  Donegal,  for  the  use  of  Fcrgal  O'Gara,  and  now  newly  transcribed 
“ from  that  identical  original  MS.  (namely  the  MS-  now  before  os,)  by  John  O'Fergus,  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
anno  1734-5- 

(1)  S.  Augustin,  Bede,  the  Roman  Martyrology,  Walton,  Vostioa,  and  other  abk  writers  prefer  the  Chrono- 
logy of  ihe  Septuagiut.  Tigernac  prefen  the  Hebrew,  which  he  every  where  calls  the  Hebrew  eerily;  hot 
he  gives  both. 

(t)  The  Europeans  had  no  Chronology  before  the  conquest  of  Darius  the  Mede,  by  Cyrus,  5S8  years  before 
Christ.  The  chronology  we  now  have  of  more  ancient  times  b technical,  and  has  been  brought  to  a great  degree 
of  accuracy  by  Petavius  and  Usher. — Polybius  says,  (1.6,  $ 33,)  that  Epkonu,  the  disciple  of  Isocrates,  and  the 
historian  of  Cumar,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  reduce  chronology  into  a regular  science,  in  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  about  350  years  before  Christ.  The  Arundelian  marbles,  which  were  composed  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  take  no  notice  of  Olympiads.— There  are  uo  fixed  Epoch*  in  Herodotus  or 
Thucidides.  Tima? us  of  Sicily,  who  flourished  in  the  13'Jih  Olympiad,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
before  Christ,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  establish  an  mra,  by  comparing  the  date*  of  Olympiads,  Spartan 
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Pinkerton.  The  oldest  Greek  writers  mention  Albion  ami  lent,  as  inhabited;  and  Pliny  says, 
no  doubt  from  the  Phsenirian  annals,  which  are  quoted  by  Festus,  that  the  Phauticians  traded 
with  those  islands  in  the  days  of  Midacritus,  a thousand  years  before  the  Christian  tcra.  But  to 
begin  the  Pagan  history  of  Ireland  nearly  3000  years  before  that  irra,  is  absurd;  and  to  make 
the  eeents  of  the  Christian  period  differ,  bv  four  i/rart,  from  the  regular  course  of  that  reckoning, 
is  not  excusable.  This  difference,  however,  is  easily  adjusted,  because  it  is  uniform  down 
to  the  year  900,  except  in  very  few  instances,  which  arc  corrected,  aud  restored  to  their  true 
places  in  the  notes. 

The  second  volume,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  imperfect:  how  it 
came  there,  or  through  what  ordeal  it  |»ssed,  which  deprived  it  of  two  centuries  of  history  from 
1171  to  1335,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  There  is  another  hiatus,  from  )6o6  to  1 6'36.  The  ex- 
tracts from  the  second  volume,  which  are  in  the  Stowe  Collection,  contain  every  thing  that  is 
valuable  in  that  mutilated  manuscript.  The  grand  object  of  the  II'  Matters,  is  to  give  chrono- 
logical dates;  and,  with  the  exceptions  above,  nothing  can  be  more  accurate.  The  yean  of 
foundations  and  destructions  of  churches  and  castles,  the  obituaries  of  remarkable  persons,  the 
inaugurations  of  kings,  the  battles  of  chiefs,  the  contests  of  Clans,  the  ages  of  Ranis,  Abbots, 
Bishops.  &c.  are  given  with  a meagre  fidelity,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for  but  some 
details  of  manners,  which  are  the  grand  desideratum  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  British  Islands. 

No.  XXII. 

' " O’Dlbhegam  Leabhar  Gabhaltas,  f.t  Vita  Hiberntca  SS.  Pa- 

“ tricu,  et  Calieni  cum  Carmimbus  nonullis  S.  Columb*.” — 

folio,  paper. 

Two  leaves  arc  missing  at  the  beginning;  the  remaining  written  pages  are  492.  This  large 
volume  is  entirely  in  t lie  Irish  language  and  characters ; and  though  but  a recent  transcript  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  it  is  yet  very  valuable — not  only  as  a transcript  from  the  work  of  so  learned 


Kingi,  Arcbom  of  Athens,  and  Priestesses  of  Jono,  which  he  adapted  to  one  another,  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment— Where  he  left  off  Polybius  began. 

Those  who  have  adopted  the  Chronology  of  the  Ixx,  which  makes  the  world  older  than  it  is  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  are  ably  refuted  by  Natalis  Alexander.— Every  discovery,  and  every  vestige  of  the  history  of  Man  tends 
to  prove  that  this  Planet  is  not  inhabited  above  6000  years.  The  glaring  truth  of  the  recent  origin  of  Man  » 
acknowledged  even  by  Lncretios,  L 5.  De  rer.  uat. 

Prscterea  si  nulla  foil  genitalis  origo. 

Terrarom,  et  Ctrli,  semperquo  wteroa  foerc, 

Cor  supra  helium  Tbebanum,  ic  funera  Troja*, 

Non  alias  alii  qooqne  res  ce  cine  re  Poetic  f 
Qnarc  etiam  qua-dam  none  artes  expoliuntur, 

Nunc  etiam  augcscunt? 
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an  Irish  Antiquary  as  O’Duvegan,  hut  also  because  it  contains  the  parts  of  the  Booh  of  Conquetlt, 
which  are  missing  in  the  MS.  No.  I.  Several  words  also  of  doubtful  meaning  in  that  copy,  arc 
explained  by  a glossary  of  more  recent  Irish  words  interlined:  and,  besides,  the  work  is  carried 
down  from  the  12th  to  the  1 4th  century,  when  the  compiler  flourished  ; and  his  additions  arc 
the  more  valuable,  as  be  collected  them  from  the  Library  of  Glendalocli,  and  concluded  the 
whole  with  his  own  Metrical  History  of  Ireland,  beginning,  “ Ata  Sunn  SencJiu a Hiogh  Eir, ’* 
and  consisting  of  560  verses,  composed  before  the  year  1372,  when  lie  died.  The  transcriber  of 
this  copy  was  David  O’Duigcuau,  who  was  one  of  the  best  Irish  scholars  and  most  diligent  tran- 
scribers of  his  age.  Cuan  O'Lochan,  who  died  in  1026,  would  not  object  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  his  valuable  Poem,  44  Teamkair  togha  na  thul , is  here  transcribed  with  his  metrical  account 
of  Cormac,  the  Son  of  Art,  and  Carbrc  Liffecar,  Kings  of  Ireland,  and  contemporaries  of  Oscar 
and  Ossian,  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  of  our  a?ra.  Good  copies  arc  preserved  in  this  volume 
of  the  poems  of  Cot  man  and  Moduda,  of  Flan  and  Matlmura,  Madcnbka  and  Adamnan,  Aodk 
file,  and  Gorm/atha , who  are  quoted  by  Tigernach ; Cormac  mac  an  Eigts,  is  a writer  of  the  10lb 
century,  whose  poem,  “ A Muercert  mic  Neill  nair, — O Murcert,  Son  of  Kial  the  Good,"  consists 
here  of  256  verses,  written  before  the  year  <144.  Cnnang  0‘Maolconars  Poem,  44  Ata  sun  forbka 
feta”  already  mentioned,  consists  m this  MS.  of  152  verses;  and  O’Duvegan’s  44  Ata  Sunn 
Senchus of  56‘0. 

Of  the  two  Poems  preserved  in  the  Life  of  Caillen,  in  this  MS.  (l)  the  first,  beginning  “ Eire  Oil 
Oi/cn, — Ireland,  Great  Island,”  consists  of  6<)2  verses;  giving  a metrical  list  of  Irish  Kings,  from  the 
reign  of  Slain ge,  and  mentioning  141  Kings  from  him  to  Ditnmaid  Mac  Fcrgusa  Cerbheoil , who 
reigned  A.D.  544  to  565.  This  Poem  mentions  the  battle  of  Cloontarf , in  which  Briam  Boroimk , 
King  of  1 retain!,  was  killed,  and  the  Danes  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  A.D.  1014.  It  counts 
fifty-nine  Kings  from  the  above  Diarnrait,  inclusive,  to  the  time  w hen  it  was  written,  and  227  years 
from  said  battle  of  Cloontarf : 44  Set  m b/i.  na  7 da  drich  7 da  ched  do  bhliadhnaibk  O mharbk 
" Briain  mor  an  mhairgh.  Literally,— Seven  years,  and  twice  ten,  and  two  hundred  years  since 
**  Brian  was  killed,  greatly  bewailed.” — It  is  not,  therefore,  older  than  1231 : but  neither  is  it  so 
old : for  it  then  counts  up  twelve  O’Bourks,  Princes  of  Brefny,  from  Ifalgarg,  in  1231,  thus  — 
u Da  righ  dhrg  do  thiol  an  Jhir-  -Ualgairg  ui  Future  a Cruach 
“ Gtbhu.s  airdrighc  co  teann  ar  Brrifntchaibk  iccoitchtnn.” 

44  Two  Kings  and  ten  of  the  race  of  the  hero — I'algarg  O’Ruarc  at  Cruach, 

44  Obtained  the  sovereignty  powerfully  over  the  Breifnies  all.” 

It  is,  however,  a valuable  composition,  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  in  which  some  histo- 
rical facts  are  preserved,  and  some  customs  peculiar  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  in 
that  age  are  noticed.  Historical  narratives  are  founded  ou  unquestionable  facts,  when  they  are 


(1)  A copy  of  this  work  is  qnoted  by  Colgnu,  thus:—4'  Extant  apud  me  eju*  Acta,  patrio  vmtone  scripts, 
in  quibua  cl  multa  legunlur  dc  Propbetta  cjus  tuenioraia  in  vita  Columbac  per  Magnum  ODoancl,  1. 1,  c.  xi.” 
Tiiade,  p.  449. 
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quoted  by  the  Monks  of  the  middle  apes  in  proof  of  pretended  prophecies,  which  they  boast  of 
as  verified  by  the  eventt ; and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Life  of  Callin  is  valuable  as  an  historical 
document.  Callin,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  prophesied  that  twelve  Kings,  of  the  race  of 
Conal  Gulbtm,  would  reign  sovereigns  of  all  Ireland;  and  that  four  would  be  sovereigns  of  the 
Northern  division  of  Ireland,  called  Ldh-Chuinn.  The  reader  is  free  to  judge  for  himself,  and 
to  reject  the  prophet : the  Historian  will  contemn  llie  prediction,  and  retain  the  facts.  There  is 
yet  extant  in  the  Irish  language  a valuable  fragment  intitled,  “ Cogadh  Gall  7 Gaoidhil, — The 
Wars  of  the  Danes  and  the  Irish/*  written  in  the  12th  century,  in  which  one  of  the  four  Kings 
of  the  race  of  Conal-Gulban  O’A'ni /,  is  mentioned,  as  reigning  sovereign  of  Leth-Con , namely 
Roderic,  who  was  killed  by  the  Danes  in  the  battle  of  Munc-Brocan,  as  stated  by  the  IV 
Masters,  A.D.  948.  This  is  an  historical  fact ; but  when  the  writer  states  that  Callin,  who  was 
bom  in  the  reign  of  Cormac  mac  Ahri , King  of  Ireland,  about  A.D.  270,  received  the  order 
of  subdeaconship  in  tbe  reign  of  Carbre  Liffeocar,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gabhra , 
A.D.  284,  according  to  the  Bodleian  Tigernach,  or  2 $6  according  to  the  Ogygia,  p.  34,  and  tbe 
Dinseanrhus  MS.  No.  VIII.  in  this  Collection,  fol.  85 ; and  that  he  foretold  S.  Columba’s 
descent  from  Conal  Gulban , the  brother  of  King  Leogairc,  and  the  founder  of  the  family  of 
Tirconnel,  the  reader  will  remember  that  subdeaconship  was  unknown  as  a holy  order,  even 
in  Rome,  before  the  year  1120;  (I)  and  that  therefore  the  author  of  this  life  cannot  be  older 
than  the  13lh  century. 

The  second  Poem  preserved  in  tlie  Life  of  Callin,  hears  the  name  of  Flan  mac  FI.  It  consists 
of  128  verses,  on  the  origin  of  Calliu’s  Monastery  of  Fidnack  en  Breifue,  and  bis  contest  with 
tbe  Druids  before  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick.  This  is  followed  by  an  extract  from  the  Poem,  Eire 
Oil,  which  is  ascribed  to  Callin  himself,  as  above,  and  then  by  Callin'*  prophecy.  The  narra- 
tive in  prose  is  supported  by  another  Poem  of  152  verses,  ascribed  to  Callin,  and  by  about  1000 
verses  on  the  Visions  and  Prophecies  of  Callin,  w hich  are  not  older  than  the  14th  century,  though 
some  of  them  are  ascrilied  to  S.  Colnmba.  The  rents,  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of 
Callin'*  Monastery  are  copiously  set  forth  in  these  Poems,  and  the  copies  from  which  they  were 
transcribed,  are  thus  honestly  mentioned  by  the  transcriber  : 

'*  Do  *griobh  mini  an  Bhcfhasa  naoimh  Chai/liu  do  reir  mur  do  Jttar  me  i o bhall  go  ball  as 
“ seinUabhar  papeir  do  scriobh.  do  Bhvittn  Bhallach  me  Tighnnain  me  Briain  Bhall . hi  Ruairc 
“"aw  mhtsuim  gurabe  is  bunadhas  do  leabhair  Bhriain  Bhall.  Jein  an  Uubhar  a ta  or  sliocht  an 
" liabhair  do  ncriobh  as  an  t sein  Icabhar  do  ncriobh  Muirghes  me  Paidin  ui  Maolchonaire , as  sen 
*'  leabhar  Caillin  fein,  do  Thaidhg  mac  Briain  bhuidhe  hi  Rodo  chan,  comorba  Caill.  ib  Jiodhnach 


(1)  The  Council  of  Bencvcntum,  celebrated  that  year,  says  “ Nntlns  Episcopm  elisatur  nisi  in  Sacris  ordi. 
“ tubas  religiose  vjvens  fnerit  inventus.  Sam  antem  ordtoes  sum  Duuonalu*  et  I'retiiyUralnn.  Hot  siquidem 
**  soUu  priniitiva  legit  ur  hahuisse  Ecclesia."  Baronin*  ad  an.  1095,  f 24,  33,  j»l. 

Hago  de  S Victors,  who  wrote  in  1120,  says  “ Sacros  ordincs  Diacvnutui  et  l*rc*tytcr*hu  Untmu  appollaudos 
“ content  Sacri  Canones.”  De  Sacrum.  1. 2,  parts,  c.  IS.— Marttne  de  Antiq  Eccleswc  Rit,  c.  II. 
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“ an  tan  tin.  Ague  fat  a deir  an  Scribhneoir  gurnb  in  a Duantaib  do  bhi  in  bhetka  to  Me,  no 
■**  gttr  tompo  an  Muirgbet  rmraitki  ti  hi  in  Brechtaibh." 

“ I transcribed  this  Life  of  S.  Cailin  as  I found  it,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  an  old  MS.  on  paper, 
" which  was  written  by  Brian  O'Ruarc,  called  the  Stammerer,  son  ofTigcntao,  son  of  Brian,  the 
“ Stammerer,  O'Ruarc;  and  I think  that  the  source  of  Brian,  the  Stammerer’s  book  was  the 
" book  which  was  copied  from  the  old  book  written  by  Maurice,  the  son  of  Patrick  O’  Maolconar, 
“ which  was  taken  from  lire  old  book  written  by  Cailin  himself,  (I)  for  the  use  of  Teig,  the  son 
" of  Yellow  Brian  O'Rodaean,  the  successor  of  Cailin,  in  Viadhnach  Monastery,  at  that  time.  The 
“ writer  slates  that  it  was  first  written  entirely  in  verse,  until  the  aforesaid  Maurice  rendered  it  in 
“ prose.” 

A marginal  note  in  Mr.  O’Conor**  hand,  and  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters,  states  that 
this  MS.  lielonged  to  Aod.  the  head  of  the  O'Ruarc  family  of  Breifne,  in  1684,  and  that  said 
Aodh  was  his  grandfather,  by  his  Mother,  Mart/  Of  Ruarc.  This  MS.  descended  to  him  by  that 
connection.  S.  Cailin  was  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  O'Kuarcs,  as  S.  Columba  was  of  the 
O’Donneb. 


No.  XXIII. 

“ Hippocratis  et  Galeni  Aphorismata  cum  Commentario  Hiber- 
nico.” — quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  101,  all  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters.  The  first  leaf  of  this 
MS.  does  not  properly  belong  to  it.  It  is  infilled,  “ Blad  do  Senchat  Molaitti  Damhinti, — 
“ A part  of  tbe  history  of  Molassiut,  or  Lasreanus,  of  Daniliims,”  who  died  in  608.  The  Life, 
of  which  this  is  a part,  is  quoted  by  Colgan. 

Tbe  Aphorisms  begin  from  the  second  leaf  of  this  MS.  with  tbe  words  " Fita  brerit  art  two 
" tonga.''  The  leaves  are  numbered  in  proper  order  from  ] to  37*  Some  of  the  subsequent 
leaves  are  misplaced ; but  they  are  paged  to  65,  where  a new  paging  begins  and  follows  regularly 
to  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  Aphorisms  arc  not  translated  into  Irish,  but  the  first  words  of  tbe  most  important  are  given 
from  a Latin  copy,  and  then  a commentary,  founded  on  that  aphorism  is  given  in  Irish,  with  the 
Irish  names  of  tbe  different  herbs,  plants,  dnigs,  &c.  that  are  recommended  by  Hippocrates. 
The  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Stanihnrst,  speaking  of  the  Irish  physicians  of  his  times, 
»ys  “ heereditate  non  eruditionc  medici  er  n(iunt . Lecl  it  ant  tamcn  pervetustas,  et  fumosas 

Mcmbranulas,  Hibcmice  script  as,  qua%  mirijice  in  amort  habent.”  (2)  This  passage,  whilst  it 


(I)  Cailin  never  wrote  any  part  of  it.  Tbe  composition  of  the  whole,  both  verse  and  prose,  is  subsequent 
to  the  12th  century. 

N.  B. — The  Monastery  of  Bute,  of  which  the  poet  Flan  was  Abbot  when  he  died  in  1056,  is  stated  accurately 
in  this  MS.  to  be  in  Meath. 

(*)  Siauihurat  Dcscr.  Hib.  Lugtl.  Bat.  1584,  p,  39. 
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betrays  the  prejudice  of  Staiuhurst,  abundantly  shews  that  the  study  of  medicine  was  cultivated 
in  Ireland  from  very  remote  times,  since  he  acknowledges  that  the  medical  MSS.  written  in  the  Irish 

language,  were  pervetustte  of  very  great  antiquity.  In  the  Anthologia  Hi  be  mica,  for  April  179*» 
an  account  is  given  of  another  Irish  copy  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  then  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  O’Halloran.  There  is  also  a collection  of  Irish  Medical  Tracts  in  the  MS.  room  of  the  Library 
of  Triuity  College,  Dublin ; and  Dr.  Mac  Mahon,  of  Tureen,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  had  an 
Irish  Manuscript,  infilled  “ IJlium  Medicina”  an  Irish  folio,  with  a Latin  title,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Anthologia  IJibernica,  for  June,  179L  pag.  43*2. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Aphorisms  as  quoted  in  this  MS.  are  taken  from  any  of  the  printed 
editions. — The  first  words  of  each  are  given  in  Latiu,  corresponding  in  sense  w ith  the  first  words 
of  those  sections  to  w hich  they  belong,  but  by  no  means  agreeing  verbally. — There  never  was 
an  Irish  edition  either  of  Hippocrates  or  of  Galen,  either  in  Greek  or  Latin  ; and  the  MS.  now 
before  us  is  older  than  auy  English  edition  in  either  of  these  languages.  (I) 

Theeditio  Priuceps  in  Greek,  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  is  the  Aldine,  fol.  Venice,  1525. — Of 
the  same  works,  the  first  Latin  edition  is  the  folio  of  Home  same  year.  (2) 

The  object  of  the  MS.  now  before  us  was  dictated  by  pure  benevolence,  to  put  into  the  bauds 
of  the  lower  Irish  a book  written  in  their  language,  by  which  they  might  be  guided  to  the  simplest 
remedies  for  the  diseases  to  which  they  were,  from  the  nature  of  their  climate,  and  other  adven- 
titious circumstances,  most  commonly  exposed. 


No.  XXIV. 

“ Miscellanea  Hibeknica.”— -folio,  paper. 

lu  Irish  language  and  characters. — The  time  when,  aud  the  place  where,  and  the  person 
by  whom  this  MS.  was  written,  are  thus  stated  in  the  first  written  page : — 

“ Eog  don  leabhar  so  Afaigh  g/as  account ae  an  Chlair  a mbaruntas  uib  Breacain  accoigid 
“ Mumhttin  Aimsior  fo$  don  leabhar  so  ,i.  ttimsior  Siorsa  do  bheith  na  High  ar  Sagsaibt  or 
“ Attain , 7 or  Eirinn — Tachad  igribhinnr  an  tcabhair  sc  .1.  btiadhain  d aois  an  domhain  cuig 
“ rnhiic  sent  fit  cc7  7 bliadh  drag,  7 d aois  Chriosd  mile  7 ocas,  ccj  7 teas  mbtiadhna  Jithchiot 
“ on  cuigidh  la  do  mis  Mai— Pear  so  Jos  don  leabhar  so.  i.  Brian  me  Doctuir  Lcighis. 


(1)  The  “ Presages  of  Dir ine  llippocratei"  are  annexed  to  Low  e s Chirurgcry,  and  dedicated  to  Ring  James 
VI.  of  Scotland.  Loud  1527.  This  is  the  first  English  edition  of  any  part  of  Hippocrates,  and  it  docs  not 
appear  that  any  other  was  printed  after  1597,  for  hah  a century. 

(9)  There  is  a Greek  edition  of  the  Aphorisms  separate!.*,  Lugdoni,  apnd  Gryphium,  4to.  1533,  and  a prior 
edition  in  Latin— Ferrara,  1509. — Venice,  15*3 ; Parts,  15*4, 1536,  and  1532.  There  is  even  a Latin  edition  by 
Theodore  Gaza,  Lyons,  1503,  which  appeals  to  be  the  first  separate  in  Latin.  The  first  editio  (jruiuLutma 
separate,  is  Venice,  15H&.  The  first  correct  Latin  edition  is  Cornarius's.  fol.  ! 546. 
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Literally. 

11  The  place  where  this  book  was  written,  was  Greenfield,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  in  the 
“ Barrenly  of  Itrecun,  in  Munster.  The  time,  when  George  (I.)  was  King  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
“ Scotland.  The  exact  year  was  the  year  of  the  world,  57- .. , ami  of  Christ,  1727,  the  5th  of 
“ May.  The  person  who  wrote  it,  was  Brian,  the  son  of  a Doctor  of  Medicine.* 

It  contains,  1st.  a valuable  Irish  Grammar,  with  the  different  abbreviations  used  in  writing 
Irish,  and  exemplifications  in  verse  ; and  secondly — 

The  Genealogies  of  the  O'Lochlin,  of  llurren,  O'Conor  Kerry,  O'Conor  Cortomroe,  O’Fcr- 
rall,  and  Mae  Ranaill. — to  page  12. 

Tile  Successions  of  Irish  Kings  of  the  race  of  Ir,  who  were  Kings  of  all  Ireland. 

Page  15.- — Aodh  buidhe  Me  Cnitin’i  Poem  “ Cronn  at  gaeh  coil, — A tree  from  each  wood;’ 
or,  a metrical  pedigree  of  the  O'Lochlins.  This  Poet  Aodh  was  the  family  genealogist  of 
the  O'Lochliu’s  of  Clare. — 

Page  18. — A Metrical  Genealogy  of  Toirdelbach  O’Lochlin,  by  ditto. 

Page  20. — Sean  O’iliunede's  Poem  on  the  same  subject. 

Page  2*. — Several  Poems  of  Aodh  and  of  Andrew  Me  Cruitin’s,  on  the  O’Lochlin  family 
followed  by  Poems  on  several  occasions,  in  tbe  same  hand,  and  on  the  same  family,  by  different 
Poets  of  Munster  and  Connacht,  betweeu  1 670  and  1720. 

Aodh  and  Andrew  Mac  Crvitin  were  the  family  bards  of  the  O’Lochlins  about  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  down  to  the  reign  of  George  I.  The  other  Poets  hitherto  mentioned  in  this  MS. 
are  of  the  same  period  ; or  not  older  than  tile  reign  of  Charles  I.  One  Poem,  at  page  62,  is 
anonymous;  the  title  being,  “ File  right  re. — A certain  Poet  sung  this  Poem;”  and  this  is 
evidently  of  an  older  date.  The  subject  is  the  heroes,  and  the  battles,  and  glorious  actions 
of  the  Kings  of  Ulster  of  the  race  of  Rudraigh,  in  152  verses,  beginning,  “ Lamh  dearg  Eirion, 
— The  Bloody  Hand  of  Ireland." — alluding  to  the  military  Order  of  the  Bloody  Hand,  men- 
tioned above,  page  37.  Whoever  the  author  was,  he  seems  to  have  dipped  deeply  into  tbe 
ancient  history  of  Ireland : his  Poem  is  founded  on  historical  facts  antecedent  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity. 

Page  65. — T1]C  next  Poem  bears  the  name  of  the  teamed  Tu'deagna  ua  Maolchonaire.  It  con- 
sists of  68  stanzas,  or  272  verses,  nearly  on  the  same  subject  with  the  preceding deriving  tbe 
O'Mores  of  Leix  from  the  ancient  Kings  of  the  race  of  Rudraig ; enlarging  on  their  virtues 
and  heroic  actions;  and  exciting  them  to  |atriotism,  in  imitation  of  their  ancestors.  The  first 
verse  is — “ Maith  bur  bhjior  Catha  a Chlann  Itoig, — Good  were  your  men  of  battle,  ye  Sons — 
or  ye  Clan  of  Roigne," 

Fol.  71. — A Poem  of  52  verses,  by  Concubar,  the  son  of  Torloch  og  O'Conor,  on  the  downfall 
and  subjection  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

Fol.  73. — A Poem  bearing  the  name  of  Lngar-File:  or,  Lugar,  the  Royal  Poet,  the  grand- 
hither  of  Dubtach,  who  was  the  Court  Bard  of  King  Laogaire,  at  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  in  432. 
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Tbe  verses  arc  140;  beginning,  “ Claim  Ferguto — clan  os  each, — Ye  Sons  of  Fergus,  clan  supe- 
■'  nor  in  merit  to  all."  The  epithets  in  this  Poem  arc,  arm-rmidk — of  bloody  arms ; Joilt  hab- 
kair — of  smooth  tresses:  Cnachan  no  teat — Crunchen  of  battles;  Ratk-Cruaehan  was  a royal 
seat  of  Connacht  from  the  earliest  times;  Soor-Surrgcach — free  in  wooing;  Crvackan  no  Ccuradk — 
Cruachan  of  heroes ; Laigkin  Laimk-drarg — Leinster  of  the  red  hand.  The  author  mentions 
himself  in  the  last  verse — “ Jt  me  Lugair  File  feig  Draoi  Meidkbhe  it  Oikll  J eil , — I am  Lugar, 
•*  the  Poet  of  Champions,  the  Druid  of  Meaba  and  of  Olil  the  Munificent.'*  If  this  is  a fabri- 
cation, the  real  author  has  taken  care  to  use  no  modern  expression  which  could  clearly  convict 
him  of  forgery : but  yet  the  style  is  not  of  that  difficulty  which  would  justify  our  referring  it  to 
the  4th,  Mli,  or  6th  century. 

Page  76. — A prose  narrative  infilled,  “ Cogadh  Fearghait  7 Chonckubkair  mac  .Yearn  in  to, — 
“ Tbe  war  of  Fergus  and  of  Coocolwr  mac  Nessa,"  who  was  King  of  Ulster  in  the  first  century 
of  our  sera.  This  narrative  occupies  five  pages  in  folio,  interspersed  with  metrical  quotations. 
The  language  of  tbe  narrative  is  modem;  tbe  metrical  quotations  ancient;  but  not  so  much  as  to 
place  them  as  high  as  the  times  to  which  they  relate. 

“ 1.  Eirgidk  a ogaibh  ule — idir  Rigk  7 Rain 

" 2.  Comaigh  Tcamhraigh  Iren  brangail — A cklaima  Ugkaine  arm  gkloinn." 

“ 1.  Rise  ye  young  men  all — both  kings  and  champions  bold : 

“ 3.  Defend  Temora,  ye  bands  of  shining  swords— ye  sons  of  Hugonv  of  brilliant  armour.** 

Page  8 1 . — A prose  narrative,  inlitled,  “ Dfoghhtim  Chonchulainn, — Of  the  learning  of  Cucullin." 
This  is  a narrative  of  14  pages,  in  modem  Irish,  in  which  Cucullin’s  learning  is  made  to  consist 
chiefly  in  the  use  of  bis  limbs  and  of  his  sword.  The  whole  is  a romance  of  the  1 6th  century; 
in  which  Cucullin  is  made  to  travel  even  into  Scithia,  and  to  find  no  hero  whom  be  does  not 
conquer  in  feats  of  arms  and  activity. 

Page  95.— A narrative,  inlitled,  Oideadk  (loimne  kui  n Eachach, — The  education  of  the  Clan 
*'  of  F-achacb,”  in  Ulster ; fourteen  pages  in  folio : consisting  of  a fabulous  narrative  of  tbe  same 
age  as  the  former,  and  in  the  same  style  of  romance;  interspersed  with  quotations  from  Poems 
of  tbe  14th  and  I5lh  centuries. 

Page  108. — A prose  narrative;  infilled,  “ Calk  Leilkreack  Ruighe  aim,— The  battle  of  Leth- 
" reach,  and  the  defeat  there;"  three  pages  of  a modern  narrative  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Page  1 1 1 . — A prose  narrative,  inlitled,  “ Calk  Rail  na  Riog  for  Boinn,— The  battle  of  Ros  na 
“ Righ,  on  tbe  Boyne:"  eighteen  pages  of  bibulous  narrative  of  the  I5lh  century. 

Page  128. — A prose  narrative,  infilled,  “ Brvisleaek  Mhaighe  Muirtheimhnc . — The  Defeat  of 
" the  Field  of  Murtliemne."  This  narrative  is  quoted  by  O'Brian,  in  his  Dictionary  Voce  Bris- 
ieach.  It  is  a fabulous  narrative,  of  twenty-six  pages,  interspersed  with  metrical  quotations  from 
Poets  of  the  14lh  and  15th  centuries. 

Page  155.— A prose  narrative,  infilled,  “ Dcargruathar  Chonaill  CeaiTnaig,— The  bloody 
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“ Jkirmish  of  Conal  Cearny eighteen  pages  of  fabulous  composition  of  the  15th  centurv,  inter- 
spersed with  poetry  as  above. 

AH  these  fables  of  the  14th  and  15th  century  relate  to  the  times  of  Cucullin  ami  Conal  Ceamy, 
who  flourished  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  vera.  They  are  founded  on  facts  which  are 
briefly  mentioned  by  Tigemach,  and  arc  amplified  and  embellished  by  fable. 

Page  173. — A Poem  of  24  verses,  by  Maurice  Mac  Duiblii  Fitzgerald,  on  a ship  tiiat  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  O'Klaherti,  Cord  of  Connamaia,  or  lar-Connacht. 

Ibid. — A Poem  of  28  verses,  by  ditto,  on  a sword  which  was  presented  to  him  by  O’Lochlia. 

Ibid. — A Poem  of  60  verses,  by  ditto,  on  a horse  which  was  presented  to  him  by  O'Brian. 

Page  175. — A Poem  of  30  verses,  by  Taighg  Roe  O’Conor,  lamenting  his  old  age,  the  downfall 
of  Ireland,  and  his  inability  to  fight  for  his  country. 

Ibid. — A Poem  of  32  verses,  intitled,  " Freagia  Skeadhain  td  Riagam, — The  answer  of  John 
" O'Regan  to  the  Poem  last  mentioned." 

Page  176. — A Poem  of  28  verses,  by  Mam-ice  Mac  Torna  O' Maolconar,  on  the  music  of 
Ireland. 

Ibid. — The  Diet  Ira,  in  Irish  verse.  The  verses  are  9 6. — Translator  anonymous. 

Page  178  and  179. — Two  anonymous  Poems  on  the  wretched  state  of  Ireland  about  the  time 
of  the  Revolution. 

Page  1 80. — A Poem  of  220  verses,  by  Taidhg,  the  son  of  Daire  (or  Darius)  O'Bruoden,  on 
the  principles  of  the  book  intitled  “ Teagaagflaiha or.  Instructions  for  a Prince;  written  by 
King  Cormac  O’ Con , as  already  mentioned.  In  this  Poem,  beginning  *f  ftlor  at  ha  ar  theagasg,— 
**  Great  is  our  advice/'  Bruodcn  quotes  Cormac’s  work  on  tbe  same  subject,  written  in  the  3d 
century.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  correct  of  all  his  compositions : it  is  in  the  purest  dialect  of 
Munster.  He  was  the  hereditary  Bard  of  Donnchad  O’ Brian,  fourth  Earl  of  Thoinond,  1641. 

Page  184. — A Poem  of  80  verses,  by  Loehhtin  og  o’  Daly,  on  the  O’Brian  fumilv. 

Page  185. — Another  of  84  verses,  by  ditto,  with  several  Poems  by  Taidhg  mac  Daire  O’ 
Brttodin,  and  Lugad  O’Clcri,  on  the  contest  already  mentioned  between  the  poets  of  Munster 
and  Connacht,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  These  verses  amount  to  near  5000,  and  are  the  most 
complete  collection  on  that  subject,  containing  the  poems  of  all  those  persons  whether  Lay  or 
Ecclesiastical,  who  entered  the  lists  in  that  controversy,  and  acccompanied  by  a good  copy  of 
Torna  Eicegeos’g  poems  already  mentioned.  To  what  lias  been  said  of  Toma,  this  appears  a 
proper  occasion  for  adding  that  another  poem  ascribed  to  him,  and  beginning  **  Ata  Jut  no  rig 
41  rigk  Fiona  Fail, — Under  you  here  are  the  Fenian  Kings  of  Ireland,”  is  quoted  by  Keating, 
p.  285,  iu  tbe  Codex  Lecanus,  fol.  79,  b.  and  in  the  Ogvgia,  page  409 ; and  that  this  poem,  if 
bis,  would  prove  that  lie  wrote  after  the  reign  of  Dathi,  the  successor  of  Nial  the  Great.  Tbe 
subject  is  tbe  sepulchral  place  of  the  Kings  of  Connacht,  called  Relic  na  High , near  Cruachan, 
in  the  County  of  Roscommon. 

The  whole  of  this  MS.  is  in  the  haud-writiug  of  Mac  Crutin,  who  transcribed  it  in  the  reign 
of  George  I. 
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No.  XXV. 

**  The  Lord  Deputy  Perrot’s  Composition  with  the  old  Native 
“ Irish  of  Connacht”— -folio,  parchment. 

Tbe  written  pages  are  324. 

The  grand  object  of  Petrol's  administration  was  to  induce  the  Irish  Chiefs  to  compound  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  surrendering  their  properties,  and  receiving  them  again,  and  holding  them  of 
the  Queen  in  capite  by  English  tenure. 

Tbe  Irish,  who  knew  little  of  English  law  or  language,  were  by  this  proposal  to  surrender  their 
ancient  titles,  the  best  in  their  opinion  that  man  could  possess,  iu  order  to  enjoy  tbe  Queen's 
favour  and  protection ; and  the  first  boon  they  were  to  eiyoy  in  return,  was  an  assessment  for  the 
maintenance  of  English  troops  in  their  several  districts,  a division  of  those  districts  into  counties, 
and  then  the  establishment  Sheriffs,  Quit-rents,  5cc.  as  a reward  for  their  surrenders. 

And  yet  Perrot  was  successful  in  Connacht,  where  he  made  tbe  first  experiment.  Harrassed  by 
the  perpetual  aggressions  of  the  warlike  English  families,  who  had  settled  in  the  chief  towns, 
and  fenced  I hemsetves  round  with  ibrmidabfe  castles  and  entrenchments,  divided  also  by  fiuaily 
feuds,  and  shorn  iu  a great  measure  of  their  honours  and  power,  the  native  Princes  gladly  accom- 
modated themselves  to  Perrot's  proposals,  in  the  hope  of  a settled  form  of  government,  and 
perhaps  of  revenge,  as  well  as  of  defence  against  the  Anglo-Irish  lairds,  their  rivals  in  power, 
wIki  were  belter  armed  and  disciplined  than  they. 

On  this  occasion  Connacht  was  divided  for  the  first  time  into  Countics,(l)  and  tbe  old  leading 
families  of  that  province,  surrendered  the  exorbitant  power  which  they  bad  hitherto  exerted  over 
their  wretched  vassals.  But  experience  soon  proved  that  the  promised  protection  was  inade- 
quately afforded,  and  they  quickly  returned  to  their  Irish  customs,  and  easily  prevailed  on  their 
vassals  to  be  governed  by  the  maxims  of  their  Brchon  laws.  We  have  already  seen  that  so  lately 
as  in  1634,  the  IV  Masters  boast  that  the  Brehoo  laws  of  King  Cormac  were  yet  in  force  ill 
Ireland,  as  stated  in  their  own  words,  above,  p.  99. 

The  counterpart  of  Perrot's  original  composition  now  before  us,  was  preserved  by  the  O'Conor 
family  from  that  time  to  this.  It  has  suffered,  as  almost  every  Irish  document  lias,  from  tbe  con- 
fusions and  calamities  of  tbe  civil  wars,  having  been  carried  from  one  place  of  safety  to  auotber, 
as  that  family  were  compelled  to  remove  lo  different  places  of  refuge  by  the  iniquity  of  tire  times. 
The  four  first  leaves  are  missing.  The  subsequent  leaves  down  to  thirty  -eight,  are  considerably 
damaged.  These  coutain  the  composition,  for  ('tare,  and  (tanrkkmd,  dow  n to  the  folio  paged  30, 
taken  at  ail  inquisition  held  in  1585. — The  Barnuies  of  Ier  Connacht  and  Moy  Cullin  follow,  to 
page  3 9- — The  Lord  Birmingham's  Country  Composition  la-gins  at  fill.  39,  with  Dunmore. — • 
O.  Madden's  Country,  fol.  42 — The  Barony  of  Batlimoe,  fill.  47 — The  C.  of  Mayo,  fol.  off  to  73. 


(t)  Six  Counties,  Clare  being  then  numbered  with  Connacht. 
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— Sligo,  from  fol.  73  «o  87  (1) — 0 Buarc's  Country,  or  the  C.  of  Leitrim,  from  fol.  87  to  fol  91 
— O ' Conor' t Country,  called  the  Magkere,  or  Great  plain  of  Connacht,  to  fol.  105,  from  an  In- 
quisition taken  at  Roscommon,  Oct.  2,  1585  ; also  M‘Dermot'»  Country,  called  Moilurge,  Ibid. . 

The  properties  of  O'Conor  Don,  O’Conor  Roe,  and  M'Dernmt,  are  said  in  this  composition  to  consist 
“ of  the  Barroniet  of  Ballintober,  llotrontmon,  and  Boile,"  with  the  exceptions  of  lands  which 
are  specified  in  each  as  belonging  to  the  Queen  and  to  the  Church.  All  the  estates  of  individuals 
holding  under  Sir  Hu  O'Conor,  of  Ballintubhcr,  in  1585,  in  wltose  behalf  he  signed  this  com- 
position, with  tile  names  of  their  respective  houses  and  lauds,  are  specified,  as  are  all  those  of  the 
other  divisions  of  Connacht.  The  composition  made  by  O'Kelly  of  Hi  Mani,  follows  that  of  the 
O’Conors  and  Mac  Dermots,  and  the  name  of  tile  Lord  Deputy,  signed  by  himself,  confirms  the 
Indentures. 


No.  XXVI. 

“ The  Book  of  O’Duigenan.’*— -folio,  paper. 

Tbe  written  leaves  are  258. — This  is  a transcript  from  the  original,  on  vellum,  of  an  historical 
compilation  of  tbe  14th  century,  called  the  Book  of  Ike  O'Duigtnmt. — It  is  in  a very  bad 
state,  several  leaves  at  the  beginning  and  end  being  much  torn  and  illegible.  The  greatest  part 
of  this  MS.  it  in  the  band-writing  of  David  O'Duigenan  already  mentioned.  The  first  leaves 
contain  detached  scraps  of  Irish  history,  and  the  genealogy  of  tbe  Fitzgeralds,  in  Irish. 

Fol.  10.  The  form  of  inauguration  of  the  Connacht  Kings,  is  followed  by  a good  copy  of  Toma 
O' Maolconar' $ Inauguration  Poem  and  Metrical  List  of  said  Kings — “ Gabh  limad  a Fkeilime — 
“ lonruaigh  an  chaim  gan  fhurech."  i.e.  Take  courage  Felitn,  approach  the  Carrie  without  delay. 

This  is  the  poem  already  mentioned,  at  page  51  of  this  Catalogue,  which  was  pronounced  at 
the  Inauguration  of  Felim  O’Conor  in  1310.  The  verses  in  this  copy  are  188,  transcribed  care- 
fully and  correctly  by  the  aforesaid  David  O'Duigocan,  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  learned 
Irish  Scholars  of  his  time.  There  are  some  various  readings  which  ought  to  be  observed. 

Giruldus  says,  in  one  passage,  that  tbe  Irish  kings  were  appointed  without  any  form  of  inau- 
guration, or  right  of  inheritance,  and  merely  by  force.  (2) — But,  in  another,  be  makes  tbe  form 
of  inauguration  of  the  princes.of  Tirconnel  a subject  of  bitter  invective,  calling  it  rude,  barbarous 
abominable.  (3)  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  a stranger  to  Ireland,  as  abundantly  shewn  by  Lynch, 
who  convicts  hiru  of  tbe  grossest  errors,  and  proves  that  be  undertook  to  write  history  without 
materials,  as  if  history  could  be  learned  by  inspiration  I 

In  fact,  be  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Irish  language;  be  never  dared  to  travel  into  Connacht 


(11  The  Signatures  for  the  C.  of  Sligo  are  (hen  O’Coaor,  Farrell  O'Hara,  O’Dowde,  Urrcll  O’Hara,  &c. 
(*>  Non  alirnjua  coronationis  sotemnitalc,  fee-  sed  vi  et  armis.  Topogr.  Hib.  Dist.  3.  c.  45. 

(3)  Ibid.  c.  55.  “ Barbara  ntnm  et  abommabili  ritu  sic  aibi  Regent  create  sole!  geos  Kenet  Conti,’  ice. 
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or  Ulster,  and  lie  himself  unwarily  avows  that  lie  never  saw  the  interior  44  ubi  capti  decapitati, 
44  non  redempti  nrd  interempti.  Hib.  Exp.  I.  2.  c.  36. 

The  Irish  form  of  Inauguration  is  the  oldest  Christian  form  known  in  the  world.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Adamnan,  who  wrote  half  a century  before  Bede,  aud  by  Cttmian , who  wrote  half  a 
century  before  Adamnan.  The  5th  chapter  of  Adamnan’s  3d  book  De  Vita  Columba*,  is  entitled, 
44  Of  the  Angelic  Message  to  Columba  to  ordain  Aidnn  king;'*  and  the  text  relates  that  Columba 
possessed  the  book  of  regal  ordination,  “ Vitreum  ordinal  ionis  regum  librum  habebat  " and  that  he 
ordained  Aidan  by  a set  form  of  words,  imposition  of  hands  on  his  head,  and  benediction,  foretelling 
tbe  subsequent  prosperity  of  his  children.  “ Itaque  Aidanum  ordinavit,  & inter  ordinationis 
44  verba,  de  filiis  & nepotibus  pronepotibusque  ejus  fiitura  prophet izav it,  imponensque  mamon 
44  super  caput  rjus,  ordinans  benedixit."  (I)  This  is  certainly  tbe  oldest  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  Christian  regal  ordination  that  is  known.  (2)  The  story  of  the  sacred  emit  of  Rhrims  is  men- 
tioned first  in  the  9th  century  by  Aimonand  Hincmar ; not  a word  of  it  can  be  found  in  Gregory 
of  Tours,  or  in  any  author  prior  to  them.  The  oldest  writers  of  the  life  of  S.  Reroigius  are  silent 
on  the  subject.  The  Irish  kings  are  therefore  the  oldest  consecrated  kings  of  Europe.  In  the 
Roman  edition  of  the  Aotitia  Epncopatuum,  1533,  we  are  informed,  that  the  kings  usually  conse- 
crated according  to  the  form  of  the  Roman  Ritual,  were  those  of  Castile,  Arragon,  Ireland , 
Scotland,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  (3) 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  inauguration  ascribed  by  Giraldus  to  tbe  Princes  of  Tirconnel, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  invention  of  bis  own.  His  object  was  to  shew  that  the  Irish 
kings  had  no  other  right  or  title  but  that  which  was  claimed  by  England,  the  right  of  the  sword. 
Gratianus  Lucius  describes  the  form  of  Inauguration  of  Tirconnel  accurately  from  Irish  manu- 
scripts; and  Spencer’s  account  agrees  with  his.  (4)  44  They  use  to  place  him  that  shal  be  their 

“ Captaine  upon  a stone,  alwayes  reserved  for  that  purpose,  and  placed  commonly  upon  a hill,  in 


(1)  In  Triade,  p.364.  He  then  quod*'  the  Life  of  Colnmba,  written  by  hb  Disciple,  C'umian.  “ Camcttcns 
A] bus  in  libro  quoin  de  virtutibus  8.  Columba*  scripsit,  sic  dixit."  &c. 

(2)  Seldon  gives  the  most  ancient  authorities  for  ihe  coronations  of  Christian  Emperors,  and  Kings  of  Prance 
and  England,  which  are  ail  subsequent  to  tbe  days  of  Cumian  4*  Adamnan.  See  Ins  llicatruin  Honoris.— In  this 
work  Selden  is  in  one  instance  misled  by  Geoflrjr  of  Monmontb,  who  misquotes  Gildas  for  the  Consecration  of 
tbe  British  kings.  The  words  ascribed  to  Gildas  by  Geoffry,  are  “ ungebantur  Rcgcs  Britannia*  non  per 
4*  Deom,  sed  qui  ctrtcri*  crudeliorc*  extarent 4cc.  Gale  inserts  tbe  word  vngtkutlur,  but  ibis  he  dor**  from 
Potydore’e  copy,  adding  iu  a note  Ihe  word  derst,  to  shew  that  it  was  not  in  tbe  best  MS.— Pulydor*  Virgil's 
copy  of  Gildas  is  interpolated.  See  Usser  Primord.  p.  44#. 

(3)  Fol.  49,  quoted  by  Selden  Ac  Gratianus  Lncios,  p.  313. — Some  copies  of  the  Roman  Provincial  agree,  ibid. 
The  Roman  edition  of  1533  above-mentioned,  is  infilled  14  Liber  de  numcro  Cardinalimn  Arrliiepbcoporutn  4c 
Episcoporum.''  Lynch  observes,  that  Selden  endeavours  to  exclude  the  Irish,  as  obnoxious  to  lire  English  kings. 
Ward  quotes  ancient  MSS.  to  prove  that  tbe  Irish  kings  wore  crowns  of  gold.  De  Vita  S.  Kuinuldi,  p 170. 

(4)  •*  Domestic!  Scriptorcs  hac  quam  subjicin  ratione  Tirconallhr  Regulos  initiator  fuissc  tradunt — Qua  rut  o 
quis  O'Donelli  titnlo  iraigniendus  crat.  TirconaJlia?  Proceres  el  alionim  ordinmn  homines  ad  slatnni  collem  con- 
flue  bant.  Turn  e Proccribns  onus  assurgens,  peractis  reverential  ccmsnetae  nflkiis,  candrdam  virgam  & oinniuo 
reclam  dut  vlioniaqne  omnis  ox  pert  cm,  quam  manut  gestabat,  denuntiato  Regulo  porrigens,  accipe  ait,  auspica- 
turn  dignitatis  insigne,  hujtu  virga?  camlorcxu  rectitodineniquc  uioribus  referre  memento,"  Sic.  p.  316. 
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“ some  of  which  I have  seen  formed  and  engraven  a foot,  which  they  say  was  the  measure  of 
“ their  first  Captaines  foot,  whereon  he  standing  receives  an  oath  to  preserve  all  the  ancient  former 
" customes  of  the  country  inviolable,  and  to  deliver  up  the  succession  peaceably  to  his  Taoist, 
“ and  tlien  hath  a wand  delivered  unto  him  by  some  whose  proper  office  that  is,”  &c.  (1) 

In  the  MS.  now  before  us,  at  folio  9,  » a copy  of  the  form  of  Inauguration  of  the  Connacht 
kings,  usually  practised  at  Carnfree,  agreeing  exactly  with  that  mentioned  from  the  MS.  No.  III. 
at  page  50  of  this  Catalogue.  It  is  here  prefixed  to  Toma’s  Inauguration  Poem,  pronounced  at 
the  Inauguration  of  Flim  O'Cooorin  1310;  and  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  David  O’Duigenan, 

Fol.  It. — Next  follows  a Prose  narrative  of  the  history  of  Fin  Mac  Cunihal,  and  of  the  Irish 
military  establishment,  culled  the  Fenian,  which  he  commanded,  and  of  their  battles  and  exploits, 
before  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  in  the  same  band,  down  to  fol.  40.  This  narrative  is 
interspersed  with  extracts  from  Poems  of  the  15th  and  1 6th  centuries.  The  leaves  are  in  many 
parts  so  soiled,  as  to  be  illegible. 

Fol.  41. — A narrative,  infilled  “ Calk  Muighe  Lena,  or  the  Battle  of  the  Field  of  Lena,"  by 
Srnchean  Eigceas.  This  narrative  is  quoted  in  the  Ogygia.(2)  It  is  interspersed  as  the  former  with 
quotations  from  ancient  poetns,  some  of  which  arc  quoted  also  by  Tigeruac. — The  Battle  of  Moy- 
Lena  was  fought  by  Con  of  the  Hundred  battles,  King  of  Ireland,  against  Eogan  More  King  of 
Munster,  about  the  year  of  our  a?ra  1 92.  Eogan  was  killed  in  that  battle  by  Gol  mac  Mona. 
These  dates  must  he  carefully  observed.  To  Con  of  the  hundred  battles  succeeded  Conar  2d. 
the  father  of  Carbrc  Riadu,  who  is  mentioned  by  Bede,  1. 1,  c.  1.  (3) 

Fol.  55. — A narrative,  intitled  “ Plead  Duin  na  is  Gcead,  the  feast  of  Dun  na  (cad  " — This 
article  relates  to  the  reign  of  Donald  mac  Aodha,  King  of  Ireland,  A.  D.  fi28. — It  begins 
“ Bern  Hi  amra  for  Eirinn  codon  Dotnhnaill  me  Aoedha  me  Ainmhire  me  Sedna  me  Ferghana  me 
Conaill  Gal  ban  me  Aeill  natighiall  do  chenel  Tuathail  Techlmhoir,  7 (ghoine  mhoir  me  Each. 
Hunidh.  A se  an  I Ughoinc  moir  sin  ro  ghabh  Hatha  escea,  7 grein  mara,  7 lire,  7 na  nnile  dal 
aiccside,  7 nanhaccssdc  im  dhilsi  Righe  n Er  dm  siol  go  broth.  7 ro  gabh  rrromh  Tuathal  Teacht- 
mar  na  ratha  c.  na  for  ferabh  Eir,"  bfc. — Literally : “ There  was  an  illustrious  King  of  Ireland, 
namely  Donnald,  the  son  of  Aodh ; son  of  Amuire ; son  of  Sedna ; son  of  Fergus ; son  of  Conal 
Ciulhan;  son  of  Nial,  of  niue  hostages,  of  the  race  of  Tuathal  the  Welcome,  and  of  Ilugony 


(I)  Spencer'i  View  of  Ireland,  Ware’*  ed.  fol  Duhl.  16.1.1  p 1. 

in  Speeds  Map  o f Loch  Xtagh,  the  Inauguration  pillar  of  the  O’NUTs  is  inserted  as  yet  standing.  Speed’s 
Theatre,  Loud.  1646.  Bleu  names  this  stone  Drombo.  See  Barton's  Lecture*  un  Loch  Stitch,  Dublin,  1751, 
p.  78.  Martin  says  that  M Mac  Donnald  was  crowned  King  of  the  Isles,  ttamitng  on  a big  •tunc,  in  which  there 
“ was  a deep  impression  made  to  receive  hi*  feet.  He  swore  that  he  would  continue  his  Vassals  in  the  posses* 
**  sion  of  their  land*,  and  do  justice ; and  then  bis  father's  sword  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  the  Bishop  of 
11  Argile  and  seven  Priest*  anointed  hint  King.’' 

(«;  •*  Quintus  ccutinmchns  a Lrnensi  pradio,  xx  anno*  regnavit,  ut  hakel  Codex  ( burn,  occisus.  anno  212  die  ut 
**  idem  Codex  refert  20  Oclobr.  et  die  Marti*,  ut  in  Pnvlii  Lcnensis  Historia  ex  .Seucbano  Eigceas,  Ycttuti 
*'  quoque  Poomatis  Martha  Magk  litireadh  testimonio,  et  apud  Tigcmaciiura  liabclur."  Ogyg.  p.  Ho,  et  p.  318. 

(J)  The  buttle  of  hinjebrat  was  fought  by  RUuiat  A.D.  2U.  Ker.  Ilibcrn.  .Scriptures,  v.  1. 
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the  Great ; the  son  of  Eochotd  the  Yellow,  a ho  obtained  the  oath  by  tbc  Moon  and  the  Son, 
the  Sea  and  Land,  and  the  element]  visible  and  invisible  from  the  men  of  Ireland,  to  be  IovbI  in 
maintaining  the  sovereignly  to  his  posterity  for  ever ; and  Tuatbal  obtained  the  same  oath 
for  his.”  This  article  relates  entirely  to  the  reign  of  said  King  Donnald,  and  enumerates  the  causes 
of  the  battle  of  Moyrath.  The  language  is  modem. 

Fol.  62.  - A narrative,  entitled  **  Cath  Mhuighe  Rath,  or,  Tbe  Battle  of  Mot-Rath." — This 
battle  is  mentioned  by  Adamnau,  and  was  fought  in  the  year  637,  as  in  the  annals  of  Lister. 

Fol.  82. — A narrative,  infilled  “ Untie  Suibhne,  or  tbc  ecstacy  of  Subne,”  the  son  of  Colman  tbe 
Hero,  King  of  Dalaiaide,  in  Ulster. 

Fol.  96. — Peter  O Maolconar't  Poein,  of  168  verses,  beginning  Caiiuior  gaa  fuaradh  ole  Con- 
nacht,— Sing  ever  without  coldness  the  wrongs  of  Connacht,"  on  tbe  heroic  actioitl  of  the 
O'Ruarcs,  written  in  1684.  , 

Fol.  97. — The  life  of  S.  Lasrean,  in  Irish  language  and  characters,  and  in  O’Duigenan’s  hand. 
Tbe  pages  are  twenty-two.  A memorandum  at  the  end  in  the  same  hand  states,  that  it  is  imperfect, 
and  that  the  remaining  part  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  This  life  is  unpublished. 

Fol.  104. — A narrative,  infilled  “ Toraighecht  Saidhbhe, — The  Pursuit  of  Sabhe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eogan-Og." — This  article  closes  at  folio  118,  with  a memorandum,  that  the  transcriber, 
David  O'Duigcnan,  died  in  1706. 

Fol.  118. — A narrative,  intitled  Luehtru  an  Mhucaorm  mboir.  The  expedition  of  King  Cormac, 
the  son  of  Art,  into  North  Britain  about  tbe  year  260. 

Fol.  12J. — A poem,  by  Fergal  Muitnlincach,  48  verses. 

Fol.  127. — A fabulous  narrative  of  tbe  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  Ulster  and  Connacht,  namely, 
Conal-Ceanach,  Fionn  mac  Per  goto,  Ijtgad  of  the  Red  Hand,  Carbre  Aia-fer,  Curi  mac  Daire, 
and  the  principal  warriors  of  the  Royal  seats  of  Crunchen  in  Connacht,  and  Eamania  in  Ulster. 
This  a romantic  narrative  of  tbe  1 6th  century,  interspersed  with  Poems  of  the  14lb  and  lith. 
This  Danes  and  their  chief  kiug  Slam  are  mentioned,  and  mixed  up  with  the  heroes  of  the 
days  of  Cucullin,  who  flourished  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  Christian  aeni.  These  stones 
are  fairly  and  faithfully  transcribed  by  0 Duigenan,  from  copies  on  parchment,  and  are  valuable 
as  specimens  of  the  romantic  style  of  the  Irish  Sccabtidha,  or  story  tellers  of  the  15th  and  1 6th 
centuries.  Thry  turn  chiefly  on  the  military  spirit  and  lieroic  actions,  the  glittering  armour,  and 
tbe  marvellous  expeditions  of  tbe  warriors  of  Ireland,  and  are  copies  of  the  stories  known  by  the 
names  of  Teen  bo  Cualgne,  and  Teon  bo-Jteidhit,  bfc.  resembling  the  Euglish  romances  of  Robin 
Hood,  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  King  Arthur,  Ac.  Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry  , vol.  1. 

Fol.  149. — Three  leaves  are  missing  after  fol.  148,  and  a new  article  occurs  at  fol.  149.  This  is 
an  ancient  life  of  5.  Cumian,  which  never  was  published.  It  is  in  Irish  prose,  blended  with  several 
quotations  in  verse.  It  is  quoted  from  a MS.  in  the  Irish  library  at  Louvain  by  Colgan. 

Fol.  178. — A Poem,  intitled  " Tuir.  Aodha  hi  Rnaire, — Tbc  Elegy  of  Aodh  O'Kuare,  beginning 
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“ Crtd  i an  gruaimai  or  Crunch  Meadhbha — Ctrl  e an  mall  guth  ad  chuala  ag  Tailllin,  i.  c. 
" What  is  that  sullenness  on  the  hill  of  Meba — What  is  that  mourning  voice  which  was  beard  at 
" Tallin  V &c.  This  poem  is  anonymous.  The  verses  are  192. 

Fol.  180. — A fabulous  narrative,  infilled  “ Lcightt  choiai  Crinann, — The  cure  of  the  feet  of 
Cinan,"  with  other  romantic  stories  of  the  1 jib  and  l6tb  centuries,  transcribed  by  David  O- 
Duigcnan,  iu  l67>,  as  stated  by  himself  at  fol.  192. 

Fol.  193. — An  anonymous  Poem,  of  140  verses,  on  the  principal  saints  of  Ireland,  transcribed 
by  O'Duigtmn. 

Fol.  194. — Irish  Poems,  by  Dr.  Keating,  transcribed  by  Ditto. 

Fol.  195-4. — Fclim  O'Hara' a elegy  on  the  death  of  O'Conor,  beginning  A Iniefail  crtd folk  do 
caointc, — O luis-Fail  (Ireland)  whence  the  cause  of  thy  mourning.”  The  verses  are  100. 

Fol.  196. — A Poem,  infilled  “ Tuiremh  Briain  Ruaidh  i Concobair , — The  Elegy  of  Brian 
Roe  O’Conor.  The  serses  are  176." 

Fol.  197,  4. — A Poem,  intitled  “ Tuiremh  Aodha  mic  an  Chalb, — The  Elegy  of  Aodb,  the  son 
of  Calbhach  O’Conor  j”  transcribed  by  O’Duigenan  in  1672.  The  verses  are  256.  The  first  are — 

1.  “ Biodh  dothhn  a chaio  fo  Birina — Feat  I a go  brath-ni  bf.  Cradh  da  h egmut. 

2.  “ Do  chaillsi  a b air,  a blath,  aa  gega — Do  chaill  a brath  a cruth  sa  cet  /«.” 

1.  “ Let  the  sickness  of  death  now  brood  over  Ireland.  No  festival  be  ever  more — nor 

veiatioo  be  wanting. 

2.  “ She  has  lost  her  chief,  her  blossom,  the  leading  branch  of  her  tree — her  vigour,  her 

completion,  her  principal  support.” 

Fol.  199. — A Poem,  intitled  “ Tuirtamh  im  Chalbhaigh  i Chmchobhair — The  Elegy  of  Calbhach 
O'Conor."  The  verses  are  1 46. 

Fol.  100. — From  this  folio  to  fol.  241,  are  fair  copies  of  the  different  poems  composed  in  the 
reigns  of  James  and  of  Charles  I.  on  the  Antiquarian  controversy  between  the  poets  of  Connacht 
and  Ulster,  consisting  of  above  5000  verses,  all  transcribed  by  O’Duigenan. 

Fol.  200. — This  is  a fair  copy  of  Toma  Eicgioa’a  Poem  already  mentioned.  It  is  intitled  here 
" Nuall  Oubha  Thoma  Eccea  ag  caoinedh  a Dhalla,"  ife.  i.e.  The  mourning  voice  of  Torna  la- 
menting his  Pupils.”  The  verses  are  270.— Then  follow  the  Poems  of  Taidhg  mac  Bruoden  and 
of  Lugad  and  John  O'Cleri.  Another  Poem  ascribed  to  Toma,  aud  beginning  “ Gabh  ma 
thegaag,  a Neill  n air, — Take  my  Counsel,  Nial  the  Good,’’  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  tile 
Inauguration  Ode,  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  by  him  at  the  coronation  of  Nial-of-ninc- 
hvatagea,  in  S79- 

Fol.  227. — A Poem  .written  on  the  same  subject  by  Flathri  O’Maolcooar  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 
A marginal  note  states  that  this  Archbishop  was  bom  in  1560;  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Tuam  in  1608,  and  that  he  died  in  1629.  This  Poem  consists  of  740  verses. 

Fol.  241. — The  remaining  leaves  contain  a romance  of  the  l6tb  century,  in  Irish  prose,  which 
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merit!  attention,  as  founded  on  tbe  Romances  and  the  spirit  of  chisalry  which  are  bleuded  with 
the  history  of  the  Cru»ades.  (1) 


No.  XXVII. 

“ Dinseanchus.” — quarto , paper . 

Of  this  work  two  copies  have  been  already  mentioned,  No.  V,  and  No.  VIII,  which  are 
on  parchment  of  the  1 3th  century.  It  is  a topographical  account  of  remarkable  bills,  raths, 
duns,  rivers,  royal  seats,  and  Druidic  remains  of  Ireland,  explaining  the  origins  of  their  names, 
by  ancient  traditions,  which  are  supported  by  metrical  accounts  of  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  cen- 
turies. The  names  of  the  authors  of  many  of  these  Poems  are  prefixed  to  them,  in  the  same 
hand  in  which  that  copy  of  the  13th  century  is  written,  and  these  are  Amergin , Cenneth 
O’Artegan , Fin  File,  Forchem,  Cennfatlad , Cuanac , Fin  tan,  Fergus  Fin-bet,  Mac  AiW,  Eochoid , 
Moihnura,  Cuan  O'l/xhan,  S.  Cohtmba,  A dam  nan,  Mongan,  Brogan,  Crimtkan , Fin  Mac  Rosa , 
Coeman,  Moduda,  Col  man  CFSeasnan,  Mac  Coissi,  dec.  &c.  The  written  pages  are  20(5;  the 
writing  and  |>aper  are  of  the  reigu  of  James  I ; the  language  and  characters  Irish.  A detailed 
account  of  this  work  has  been  already  given  at  No.  VIII,  where  the  traditions  of  the  Spanish  origin 
of  the  Irish,  and  of  their  ancient  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians  have  been  supported  by  re* 
fereuces  to  the  Annals  of  Phsmcia,  and  to  genuine  fragments  of  the  remotest  antiquity. 

Of  the  Dinseanchus , enough  has  been  said  to  shew  its  value  ; its  defects  ought  uot  to  be  dis- 
guised. In  many  instances  it  is  fabulous,  but  its  fables  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  8th  century. 
In  tbe  title  prefixed  to  this  copy,  as  well  as  to  that  No.  VIII.  it  is  ascribed  to  '*  Amergin  mac 
“ Amalgaid  ba  Jilidh  jri  reim  Diarmada  me  Ceorbheoil. — Amergin  the  son  of  Amalgad,  who 
u was  poet  in  the  reign  of  Diarmad  mac  Cerveol,”  A.D.  544.  This  copy  is  the  more  respectable, 
though  on  paper,  because  it  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Michael  O’Clery,  the  most  profound  Irish 
scholar  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

As  some  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  presumed  connection  between  ancient  Ireland  and  the 
Phoenicians,  resulting  from  the  supposed  non-existence  of  mines  of  precious  metals  in  that  Island, 
which  alone  could  have  constituted  a temptation  to  her  distant  shores,  the  following  observation 
upon  this  subject  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  here ; especially  as  gold  mines  are  stated  in  these 
Poems  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  in  remote  ages,  and  the  belief  of  the  non-existence  of  such  mines, 
would  consequently  affect  the  credibility  of  their  testimony. 

Though  no  vestige  of  ancient  gold  or  silver  mines  should  now  appear  in  Ireland,  it  would 
not  be  conclusive  to  infer  that  none  ever  existed.  The  silver  mines  at  the  source  of  the  Bzetis, 
where  40,000  men  were  employed,  gave  the  Romans  25,000  drachmas  of  silver  per  day;  that  is, 
says  Montesquieu,  about  five  millions  of  livres,  at  50  francs  per  marc.  The  mountain  where 


(l)  See  Warton'a  English  Poetry.  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  there  is  a translation  of  Darts  Phrygia*,  in 
French  rhymes,  by  Godfrey  of  IVaUrfordy  an  Irish  Dominican  of  Use  13th  ccntnry.  Warton,  vol.  1.  p.  ?i. 
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these  mines  existed  was  called  Mona  Argent  arius.  (1)  In  the  war  of  succession,  when  the  French 
treasury  was  exhausted,  an  adventurer,  the  Marquess  of  Rhodes,  proposed  to  the  Court  to  open 
those  mines  of  the  Pyrenees  so  famous  in  ancient  history. — He  pointed  out  their  topography  from 
Polybius,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus; — he  felled  forests,  rooted  up  mountains,  and  was  rewarded 
only  by  sarcastic  ridicule.  If  mines  so  conspicuous  have  disappeared,  though  marked  by  the 
name  of  the  Mona  orgentorius,  arc  we  to  wonder  if  those  of  Ireland  have  disappeared  in  like 
manner?  A war  of  600  years  has  very  considerably  altered  the  face  of  that  kingdom.  So  lately 
as  in  1626,  the  town  of  Btmnow  is  registered  in  tl>c  custom-house  books  of  Wexford,  as  having 
four  streets,  which  are  mentioned  by  their  respective  names,  as  paying  quit  rent,  and  yet  not 
one  vestige  of  Bannow  remains.  Ancient  Armagh  was  divided  into  three  towns,  one  of  which 
was  called  Trian  So  sumach — the  Third  Division  of  the  Saxons;  but  now  what  is  Armagh? 
Where  are  its  ancient  Churches,  its  Saxon  schools,  its  Monasteries,  its  Round  tower  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  Ireland  abounded  in  Monasteries  in  a much  larger  proportion  than  any 
country  of  equal  dimensions  in  the  world,  as  evident  from  Colgan,  Fleming,  and  the  ancient  Lives 
of  Irish  Saints  published  by  the  Bollandists  and  Mabillon;  and  yet  of  most  of  these  not  a vestige 
remains!  What  is  become  of  Carthage  herself,  once  t lie  Queen  of  Seas? — Her  language,  her 
laws,  her  monuments,  have  perished; — her  abominable  religion  of  Moloc  lias  left  no  other 
vestige  of  its  existence  than  the  curse  of  noxious  animals,  w hose  haunts  are  the  very  places  where 
children  were  sacrificed  to  Baal. 

Again,  the  Irish  wolf  dog,  who  is  described  by  Camden  as  the  noblest  animal  of  his  species, 
lias  disappeared.  Sinunachus,  in  the  4th  century,  describes  seven  Irish  dogs  which  were  pro- 
duced as  objects  of  terrific  astouishment  at  the  Circensian  Games ; and  Pennant  and  Harris 
observe  that  the  Irish  breed  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Kings  of  Europe.  And  shall  we  say 
that  all  this  is  a fable,  because  no  vestige  of  the  Irish  wolf  dog  is  now  to  lie  found.  (2) 


, (1)  Casau  bun's  Strabo,  Amsterd.  1707, 1. 1,  1.  3.  c.  146,  from  p.  216  to  22  1,  with  Wesseling’s  Diodorus  Amst. 

1746,  t.  1.  I.  6,  p.  358.  Amongst  the  spoils  of  Carthago  Nova,  when  taken  by  Scipio,  are  44  Catapults  maxima? 
u 1?0,  mi  no  res  V81,  Raima*  majores  33,  minores  52,  Scorpionom  et  amunum  ingena  nnmrnts,  Signs  militaria 
44  74,  patera-  anretr  276,  argent i faciit  signal  ique,  decern  et  acta  mtliia  et  ccc  panda,  vasortnn  argenteornm  magtin* 
u nnmerus,  &c.  naves  onerarisr  113  in  portu.M  Poly  bins. 

(p  In  a privy-seal  from  King  Henry  VIII,  to  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  of  Ireland,  dated  36  of  his  reign. 
Rot.  Cancel.  9 December,  be  says-—*4  At  the  instant  suit  of  the  Duke  of  Alberkyrquc,  of  Spain,  on  the  behalf 
“ of  the  Marquess  de  Dessaraya,  and  his  son,  that  it  might  please  hi*  Majesty  to  grant  them  vearlie  oat  of 
“ Ireland  four  grey  hounds  and  two  prthawkes,  and  forasmuch  as  the  said  Duke  bath  done  the  Kiug  acceptable 
44  service,  he  therefore  grants,"  6tc. 

On  the  Irish  wolf  dog,  see  Cains  de  Canib.  Brit.  ed.  1729,  p.  6,  Oral.  Luc.  p.  104.  Simmachi  Eputol.  I.?, 
Epist.  ad  Flavian,  76.  Gough’s  Camdeu,  vol.3,  p.  484,  and  v.  1,  p.  99.  The  Roman  Emperors  of  the  2d  and  3d 
century  appointed  a new  office  in  Britain,  named  41  Procurator  Cynegii,'*  whose  office  it  was  to  send  dog*  to 
Rome  for  the  sports  of  the  Amphitheatre.— Gratii  Cynegition  linea  175.  Compare  Pennant's  Zoology,  Loud. 
1776,  vol.  1.  p 49;  Claudian  de  Land.  Stylicb,  1.3,  lin.  301.  W hen  Sir  Thomas  Rowe  was  ambassador  at 
the  Great  Mogul’s  Court,  in  1615,  that  Emperor  entreated  to  have  Irish  greyhounds,  as  noticed  by  Harris. 

Wolves  existed  in  Ireland  down  to  1710.— Smith’s  Kerry,  page  175.  In  a Cotton  MS.  Julios  F.  VI.  No.  131, 
it  is  recorded  that  the  Jrsuitc  Sanders,  so  celebrated  in  the  Desmond  war,  was  devoured  by  wolves.  See  also 
lombard  de  Keguo  Hib.  p.  99. 
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What  if  it  should  be  illedged,  in  reply  to  all  this,  that  there  are  unquestionable  authorities  for 
the  ancient  mines  of  Spain  and  Britain? — Be  it  remembered  that  so  are  there  for  the  mines  of 
Ireland.  The  MS.  before  us  preserves  Poems  of  the  £>lb  century,  in  which  the  gold  mines  of 
Cualun  are  mentioned ; and  these  arc  not  forgeries,  for  they  are  quoted  in  every  age  as  the  Poems 
of  Eochoid.  If  Spain  had  its  Mom  Argent arius,  Ireland  had  its  Airgid-Ros*.  Nennius,  in 
850,  mentions  the  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  mines  of  Loch-Lme , now  Rillaruey,  in  the  County 
of  Kerry.  If  it  should  be  objected  that  the  Chapter  de  Mirabilibus , in  Nennius,  is  of  question- 
able authority,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  found  iu  the  ancient  copies.  The  passage 
at  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  taken  from  the  Cotton  MS.  Julius  D.  V.  (1) 

An  interesting  account  of  the  mines  of  Cork  and  Kerry  may  be  seen  in  Smith’s  histories  of 
both  counties. — “ Few  mines  of  Europe/'  says  lie,  “ have  produced  such  a quantity  of  copper 
“ as  the  mine  of  Mucrns,  having  afforded,  in  the  space  of  one  year  after  its  working,  375  tons 
“ of  ore,  which  produce  from  an  ounce  of  the  general  sample,  5 penny  weights,  8 grains  of  pure 
**  copper.  Single  pieces  of  pure  copper  ore  have  been  raised  at  Mucrus  of  several  hundred 
“ weight"  He  adds  that  the  Dutch  gave  a large  price  for  Irish  lead,  in  order  to  extract  the 
silver  contained  iu  it,  and  that  they  sold  the  same  cheaper  than  they  bought  it. — Kerry,  p.  403. 

Adrian  Junius  says  of  Ireland,  that  it  has  “ Stanniqve  Jodinaa,  et  puri  Argent i tmas.  "(2) 
In  1632,  the  Earl  of  Corke  had  in  his  several  forges  1000  tons  of  bur  iron,  200  ditto  drawn  into 
rods,  and  above  20,000  ditto  of  sow  iron,  bar  iron  being  then  at  18/.  per  ton.  (3)  The  adjacent 
mountains  of  Kerry  were  then  covered  with  thick  forests,  the  growth  of  ages,  tire  haunts  of 
wolves,  which  were  cut  down  to  supply  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  mines.  (4) 

From  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  to  be  slow  in  rejecting  as  fabulous  those  ancient 
Poems  in  tire  MS.  now  before  us,  which  mention  Irish  gold  iniues,  in  the  reign  of  Tigermuas, 
at  Cwtlan,  in  the  inountaius  of  Wicklow;  and  that  the  Phxnicians  and  Iberians  might  have  had 
numerous  inducements  to  visit  the  shores  of  Ireland,  which  our  scanty  knowledge  of  ancient  facts 
has  not  yet  permitted  us  to  discover. 

The  assertion  of  Nennius,  that  the  ancient  Irish  Kings  wore  pearls  in  their  ears,  derives  some 
illustration  from  the  fact,  that  presents  of  pearls  were  frequently  made  iu  tire  middle  ages  in 
Ireland.  Alcuin  mentions  them  in  a letter  to  Colca,  written  in  the  8th  century,  aud  published  in 


(1)  “ Eat  ibi,  in  Momonia,  Stagnant  qnod  vocatnr  Loch-Lenc  Qnatuor  Cjmilis  mnbitur.  Primo  circnlo 
gronua  atanni  ambitnr,  secnodo  circulo  gronna  plumbi,  ambitur,  tertio  circnlo  gronna  ferri,  ambitur,  et  quarto 
“ circulo  gronna  aris  ambitnr,  et  in  eo  stagno  margaritae  multi**  reperiuntur  qnos  ponunt  Reges  in  anribus  snia.M 
Wanley  ban  not  mentioned  this  copy  of  Nennius  in  bis  catalogue.  Smith  mentions  it,  ascribing  it  erroneously 
to  Gildas.  Others  have  been  misled  by  Smith,  and  by  an  erroneous  EUnckus  Contcntomm,  which  is  prefixed 
to  this  MS.  It  ia  certainly  the  work  of  Nennius.  The  compiler  of  this  Catalogue  has  collated  it  with  two  other 
MS.  copies  in  the  Cotton,  Tiberius  E.  vni,  and  Vespasian,  IX  xxi.  See  Camden,  Ep.  p.  76,  and  Tanner, 

(t)  Adrian  Jun.  de  liog.  Lat.  1.  4. 

f3)  Smith's  Corke,  v.  2,  Dnbl.  1750,  p.  264. 

(4)  See  Sir  William  Petty’s  Will,  Load.  ed.  1670,  and  Smith’s  Kerry,  Dnbl.  1756,  p.  94,  97,  lf5,  211.  145, 
404,  &c.  to  II 1 , and  3d  Edition,  p.  86,  &c.  • 
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Usher's  Syllogc.  In  1094,  a present  of  Irish  pearls  was  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  to  Anselm 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  (1)  An  interesting  account  of  Irish  pearls,  and  the  manner  of  finding 
them,  may  be  seen  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  198,  page  629,  659>  (2)  The 

purple  dye  extracted  from  shell  fish,  was  known  by  tradition  in  Ireland  down  to  1688.  (3) 

The  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  those  Poems  of  the  8th  and  9tb  century,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  Dinseanchus,  founded  on  their  mentioning  gold  works  in  Ireland  before  the  Christian 
era,  would  equally  affect  the  authenticity  of  all  the  Irish  Annals,  which  refer  the  discovery  of 
gold  mines  to  the  reign  of  Tigernmas,  in  like  fuauner.  (4) 

But  it  is  urged  that  such  a discovery  could  not  have  escaped  the  Phoenician  traders,  and  that 
the  silence  of  the  Greek,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Roman  authors  are  equally  conclusive  against 
the  assertions  of  Nennius,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Bards. 

The  reply  to  these  objections  is  far  from  being  unsatisfactoiy.  The  Irish  will  reasonably  object, 
in  limine,  to  all  negatire  arguments  founded  on  the  silence  of  the  ancients.  It  is  well  known  that 
honours  and  rewards  were  voted  by  the  Senate  of  Carthage  to  the  master  of  a ship,  who  ran  his 
vessel  ashore  when  chased  by  a Roman,  rather  than  discover  the  track  to  the  British  Islands,  and> 
even  though  this  fact  were  not  ascertained,  still  what  would  the  objection  amount  to,  that  is 
founded  merely  on  the  silence  of  the  ancients  1 Of  two  ancient  cities  in  Syria,  Ems,  which  is 
extolled  by  almost  every  writer,  and  equalled  in  poetic  language  to  the  summits  of  Mount  Liba- 
nus,  has  totally  disappeared,  so  that  its  situation  is  as  questionable  as  that  of  Eden  or  Babylon , 
whilst  the  ruins  of  Baal-bec,  a city  which  seems  to  have  been  invisible  to  all  antiquity,  all  authors 
being  utterly  silent  ou  the  subject,  excite  the  wonder  of  travellers,  and  bid  defiance  to  investi- 
gation ! The  orientals  explain  the  prodigy  of  Baalbec,  as  Geoffry  of  Monmouth  explains  that 
of  Stone  Henge.  He  deems  it  the  work  of  giants,  Chorea  Gigantum,  which  was  wafted  by  magic 
from  the  inclianted  island  of  Ireland  to  Salisbury  Plain  ! — Shall  we  say  that  neither  of  the  Syrian 
temples  existed  anciently,  because  of  the  one  uot  a vestige  is  to  be  found,  and  of  the  other  not  a 
word  is  mentioned  in  one  single  solitary  writer  of  antiquity? — The  Irish  languages  alone  would 
refute  these  objections. — Michael  is  has  shewn,  in  his  Essay  on  the  influence  of  Manners  on 
Languages,  &c.  that  even  though  all  other  monuments  were  silent,  language^  would  afford 
evidence  of  ancient  arts.  The  river  Airgideen , for  instance,  or  Silver  River,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Carbery,  “ owes  its  name,  says  Smjjii,  to  ancient  silver  mines,  the  memory  of 
which  is  lost  in  antiquity."  (3)  A place  near  the  Castle  of  Dunalty , in  Tipperary,  is  named 


(1)  “ Mnuuscnlnra  paupertati*  me*  et  Devotioois  trmnsmitto  25  Margaritnlas  inter  optima*,"  Ac.— SyUoge, 
page  88.  Many  instances  occur  in  tbe  Irish  Annals  of  books  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  pearls. 

(f)  See  also  Smith's  Corke,  vol.  2,  p.  264,  and  his  Waterford.  Dublin,  1774,  p.  237 ; Gough's  Camden,  v.  3, 
p.  116 ; History  of  Down,  dedicated  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  p.  146—149. 

(3)  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  197-198,  vol.  17,  p.  645—659.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Bede,  1. 1.  c.  1. 

(4)  Those  Annals  state,  besides,  that  Ring  Enrna  w *omaroed  Airgcadack,  from  his  ordering  silver  shields 
to  be  made  at  Atrged  Ross,  or  silver  vale,  about  100  yean  alter  the  reign  of  Tigcnanas. 

(5)  Smith’s  Corke,  vol.  2,  p.  264. 
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Stiver  Mines  to  this  day;  its  Irish  name  is  Airgid-Ross,  Silver*  Vale;  (l)  and  Harris  observes 
that  its  silver  mines  were  wrought  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Those  who  would  coniine  the  Cassilerides  of  the  ancients  to  the  present  Islands  of  Scilly,  and 
make  the  large  and  fertile  kingdom  of  Ireland  invisible  to  the  navigators  of  Phaznicia,  will  more 
accurately  interpret  the  passages  of  the  ancients  relating  to  this  subject  by  considering,  with 
Boriase,  who  examined  the  Scillies  very  minutely,  “ that  there  are  no  mines — that  the  few  workings 
“ at  Trescatc,  could  never  merit  competition  between  Rome  and  Carthage, — and  that  the  Scilly 
“ Islands  are  one  continued  rock,  the  interstices  of  which  are  scarcely  penetrable  to  a knife"  whilst 
the  existence  of  Irish  mines,  pearls,  amethysts,  gold,  and  silver,  is  no  more  questionable  than  is 
the  existence  of  the  island  itself. — In  the  Cotton  MS.  Titus  B.  x.  No.  7,  is  a paper  of  James  I’s. 
reign,  intitled — “ The  Kr a mi  nation  of  John  Beating , Lock-smith,  touching  a Stiver  Mine  in 
44  Ireland" dated  23d  March,  1607. — In  the  Hadrian  MS.  No.  4793,  in  Ayscongb’s  Catalogue,  No. 
26,  is  another  paper  of  the  same  reign,  intitled — '*  Silver  and  Copper  Mines  in  Ireland."  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : — '*  There  is  a myne  of  allome  in  Mac  Morris’s  country,  40  inyles  W.  from 
4t  Limerick;  a silver  myne  in  the  Isle  of  Dorsay ; another  in  Glennarach,  within  the  haven  of 
" Ardech,  in  Mac  Carthy  More’s  countrie;  « copper  myne  at  Bantrie,  within  Bear  Haven;  a 
“ ledd  myne  in  Ulster,  near  Ardglass ; led  ami  copper  myncs  at  Mary , 3 myles  from  Galway ; 
**  at  the  Fuire  of  Ireland,  a myne  of  led ; in  Donnald  O' Flahertie' s countrie,  7 myles  from 
u Galway,  led  mynes  ; in  the  Countie  of  Kildare,  between  Thomelin  and  the  bridge  of  Leighlin, 
44  diverse  unknown;  in  Mac  Loughliu’s  countrie,  by  his  castle,  in  Borrein , a silver  myne,  l6 
41  myles  from  Galway ; at  Cloutarfe  a myne  of  led  ; at  Cloghrane,  beside  Malahidert  ( Malahyde,) 
“ a myne  of  led;  at  Killcnboy,  in  O’Brine’s  country,  diverse  mynes  of  led  and  copper;  at  an 
4*  bland,  called  Lindicke,  60  myles  N.  W.  of  Galway,  led  mynes:  at  Clonemene  in  the  County 

“ of  Wexford ; at  Killeghneag , iu  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  at  nr,  against  Waterford, 

**  at  the  a silver  myne;  same  countie,  a silver  mvue  at  C nock  Dry.  Ibidem,  in 

**  Power’s  countrie  led.  In  Kerry  two  mines  of  silver,”  &c. 

Mr.  Hamilton  observes,  in  his  letters  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  that  numerous  implements  of 
peace  and  war,  of  the  purest  gold  and  silver,  and  curious  and  costly  ornaments  of  dress,  are 
frequently  discovered  in  Ireland,  many  feet  deep  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  44  Within  the 
“ limits  of  my  owu  knowledge,  says  he,  golden  ornaments  have  been  found  to  tbe  amount  of 
“ 10000/.  ill  value ; the  greater  part  origiuals  in  their  kind,  unlike  to  any  thing  known  at  present, 
“ and  of  such  decided  antiquity,  that  even  their  uses  can  rarely  lie  inferred  by  any  analogy 
t4  derived  from  things  in  use  at  thb  day.”  (2)  In  the  Psalter  oj  Cashel , which  Mr.  Astle  ac- 


(lj  Castlehavrn’s  Memoirs,  8vo.  Load.  1688,  p.116. 

(*)  Hamilton's  Letteis.  Dnbl.  1790,  Letter  4.  Gough's  Camden,  v.  3,  p.  476.  For  a curious  account  of  a plate 
of  gold  discovered  nnder  a bog  at  Baltimore  in  Ireland,  see  tbe  Arcbwol.  vol.  J,  Lond.1773,  p.38,  and  Booth’s 
Natural  History  of  Ireland,  Dublin.  t7fO.  p.  i37. 

The  notices  derived  from  Uic  Cotton  MS.  Titus , B.x.  axe  supported  by  another  Cotton,  Vespasian,  A.  ix. 
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knowledges  to  be  a MS.  of  the  10th  century,  King  Cormac's  will  is  preserved,  by  which  he  bequeaths 
to  Ard-Finnan  one  ounce  of  gold  and  one  of  silver,  with  a horse  and  the  royal  arms;  to  Lismore 
one  gold  chalice  and  one  ounce  of  silver,  with  embroidered  vestments  ; to  fmleach  Ibair,  three 
ounces  of  gold,  and  a Missal ; to  G/endaloch , once  ounce  of  gold  and  one  of  silver ; to  Ardmagh, 
twenty-four  ounces  of  gold  and  twenty-four  of  silver;  to  Iniscatha,  three  ounces  of  gold;  to 
Mungarid,  three  ounces  of  gold. — In  every  hypothesis,  Cogitosus  wrote  the  life  of  S.  Brigid 
before  the  year  700,  and  he  mentions  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  In  every  hypothesis,  the  life 
of  Donatus  of  Fesulm  was  written  before  the  lOtli  century,  and  is  quoted  as  such  by  Ducange; 
and  the  author  says  of  Ireland,  “ Insula  Dives  opum,  gemmarum,  vest  is,  et  aun /* 

Saxo  Grammaticus  says,  “ that  the  Danes,  conducted  by  Haco,  invaded  Ireland,  and  killed  the 
44  Irish  King  Hughlet,  and  found  in  bis  treasury  such  a quantity  of  money,  that  his  men  needed 
" not  to  quarrd  about  it,  since  each  man  had  as  much  as  he  could  carry.” — This  Hugh-let  was 
Aodk-LitUh , or  Hugh  the  Grey-haired,  misnamed  Hugh  let , who  was  killed  by  tbe  Danes  in 
879,  *i»d  whose  son  Nial-Glun-dubh,  King  of  Ireland,  was  killed  by  them  in  9 1 9. — The  Danish 
invasions  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Annals,  even  before  these  events  in  788,  807, 
812,  and  815.  Did  they  invade  Ireland  for  her  poverty  ? 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Ulster  Annals,  A.D.  1004. 

44  Slosh  la  Brian  co  Riagraidh  Er  inane  co  h Ardmacha  co  furbbaibh  xx  unga  d or  for  AUoir 
44  Pat.  ocus  luid  for  a ml  con  dirt  feru  Er  leiss,  i.  e.  An  army  with  Brian  and  with  tbe  sub- 
41  ordinate  kings  of  Ireland  to  Armagh,  and  lie  laid  twenty  ounces  of  gold  on  Patrick’s  altar,  and 
44  then  returned  with  the  hostages  of  the  people  of  Ireland.” — The  Irish  reader  will  notice  the 
difference  betw  een  tbe  Ulster  idiom  and  the  pure  idiom  of  Connacht,  in  the  word  Slogh  an  army, 
instead  of  tbe  pure  Connucht  Sltutgh,  and  feru  for  frraib. 

Tbe  same  Annals  state  44  that  in  1 152,  Torloch  O’Conor,  King  of  Ireland,  conquered  Munster, 
44  and  received  sixty  ounces  of  gold  for  tbe  ransom  of  Torloch  O’Brian  ; (1)  that  ill  1157,  when 
44  Donnchad  O’Carrol  had  the  church  of  Miliifont  consecrated  by  the  Primate  Mac  Liag,  Maurice 
44  O'Lochiin  O'Nial  laid  sixty  ounces  of  gold  as  his  offering  on  the  altar,  Donnchad  O'Carrol  the 
44  founder  sixty  more,  and  the  celebrated  Dervogilla,  the  daughter  of  Melaclilin  King  of  Meath, 
44  and  wife  of  O’Rourk,  a gold  chalice  and  sixty  more ; that  in  1 1 6*1,  Flaheriac  O' Brolcan,  the 
44  successor  of  S.  Coluroba,  in  the  Monastery  of  Derry,  visited  Ossory,  and  had  from  that 
44  principality,  as  his  Riar , or  Duty  tribute,  eighty-one  ounces  of  pure  gold.  It  appears  from  the 
MS.  copy  of  the  four  Gospels  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  that  Mucertach  O'Lochiin  granted 
lands  to  Ardbraccon  Monastery  in  perpetuity,  at  a yearly  rent  of  three  ounces  of  gold  ; and  from 
Lanfranc's  Letter  of  1074,  to  Torloch  O’Brian,  in  the  Syllogc,  that  holy  orders  were  conferred 


inlitled  44  A Discourse  of  Weights  end  Measures,"  No.  IV.  fol.  86  to  109.  This  document  is  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

(1)  The  IV  Masters  add  that  “ Defeated  at  Moinmore,  Torloch  & Brian  went  to  Limerick,  and  finding  no 
4‘  refuge  in  Munster,  he  gave  sixty  ounces  of  gold,  his  treasures,  and  sixty  precious  jewels,  and  Brian  Boromh’s 
“ golden  cup  to  tbe  chiefs  of  Connacht  for  his  ransom.  * 
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then  for  money  in  Ireland.  The  IV  Masters  state  that  Torloch  O'Conor  King  of  Ireland  erected 
a mint,  and  had  silver  money  struck  at  Clonmacnoise,  in  1156,  and  that  he  bequeathed  to  that 
Monastery  five  hundred  and  forty  ounces  of  gold,  and  forty  marks  of  silver ; the  same  fact  is 
related  in  Cambremis  Eversus,  p.  85,  and  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  under  the  same  year. 

Other  instances  will  l>e  found  in  the  Rerum  Hibemicarum  Scriptores,  vol.  1,  which,  with  those 
referred  to  here,  will  sufficiently  justify  our  assertion,  that  the  mention  of  ancient  gold  mines  in 
Ireland,  does  not  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  poems  of  the  8th  and  9th  century,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Dinseanchus.  The  argument  that  in  latter  ages  the  Irish  estimated  by  cattle, 
cannot  be  conclusive  with  respect  to  Ireland,  more  than  with  respect  to  Greece.  Glaucus's 
golden  armour  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  oxen;  and  Diomede’s , for  which  it  was  exchanged, 
was  valued  at  nine,  (i)  Just  so  in  the  Irish  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters,  and  of  Tigernac,  the 
silver  chain  which  coupled  the  greyhounds  taken  by  King  Crimthm,  about  the  year  of  our  .-era  70» 
was  valued  at  three  hundred  Cumals,  or  Cows. 


No.  XXVIII. 

“ The  Ptolemaic  System  of  Astronomy.” — a thin  folio,  parchment. 

Tin-  written  pages  arc  33,  in  two  columns  each,  and  the  whole  is  in  the  Irish  language,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  initial  Latin  words  at  the  heads  of  chapters.  Prefixed  to  it  art  two 
original  letters — the  one  from  J.  Parsons,  author  of  the  Remains  of  Japbct,  who  professed  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  even  with  the  intima  penetralia  of  the  most  ancient  and  difficult  idiom  of 
the  Irish,  which  he  chuses  to  style  Alagogian  Irish,  availing  himself  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
persons  he  addresses,  and  disguising  his  own  by  a boldness  of  assertion  the  most  unexampled 
in  history,  if  we  except  the  Ossian  of  Macpherson.  The  second  letter  is  from  Colonel  Val- 
Uncey.  The  former  is  dated,  Lyon-square,  6th  June,  1765— the  latter,  London,  10th  March, 
1782.  Both  arc  to  Mr.  Aslle,  who  wished  to  acquire  some  account  of  this  MS.  from  persons 
professing  to  write  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  language.  But  yet,  it  is  pretty  dear  from 
Parsons,  that  he  did  not  understand  a single  line  of  the  Irish  part,  and  could  only  dccypher 
some  few  of  the  Latin  words  above  mentioned,  lie  ventures  boldly  to  say  that  “ this  MS.  was 
“ certainly  written  within  the  century  of  the  conversion  of  the  IrisA  to  Christianity  by  S.  Patrick; 
*'  for  it  is  in  the  most  pure  and  ancient  characters  of  the  Magogian  tongue,  from  which  the  Greek, 
“ and  every  other  alphabet  in  Europe,  had  its  rise." — The  reader  will  be  surprized,  when  be  is 
informed  that  this  MS.  is  written,  not  in  the  fine  Irish  characters  which  preceded  the  Danish 
invasion,  of  which  beautiful  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  Rerum  Hibemicarum,  voL  1.  from  the 


(1)  Iliad,  c.  «5i.  Hsrduin’s  Pliny,  L t8,  p.98,  L 6,7,  and  AS,  p.  610.— Spanheim  de  Pnest  ct  usu  Nunum. 
Dissert.  1.  Land,  1706,  p.  S3.  Uiosovius  de  peennin,  4ta.  Ludg.  But.  1691,  p.  17  9,  .sc. 
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Gospels  ascribed  to  Columba,  and  another  specimen  in  Mac  Regor s copy  of  the  IV  Gospels  in 
the  Bodleian, — but  unquestionably  in  the  Irish  barbarized  and  contracted  characters  of  the  )4th 
century  1 

Colonel  Vallaucey,  who  is  more  cautious  than  Parsons,  confines  himself  to  a few  ambiguous 
words.  “ This  MS."  says  be  “ is  a translation  from  the  Latin.  It  appears  to  lie  the  language  of  the 
**  13th  century.  If  it  is  a translation  from  the  Latin,  the  original  must  have  been  ancient.  By 
" the  Latin  text  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  it  appears  to  be  a translation ; yet,  by  the  argu- 
" ment,  the  writer  seems  to  be  the  author . The  name  of  the  writer , or  author,  h Donnch. 
u O’Connel.”  He  adds,  that  a copy  of  this  work  was  found  in  the  MSS.  closet  of  S.  Patrick's 
Library  in  Dublin,  with  great  additions,  and  that  he  himself  had  a mutilated  copy  of  the  same 
description. 

The  first  page  of  this  MS.  is  blank. — The  second  begins  with  an  explanation  of  the  contrac- 
tions that  are  used  in  Astronomical  works  for  weights  and  measurements;  as  saupu/us,  drachma, 
uncia,  libra , &c. — This  page  is  very  much  stained.  Under  these  definitions  is  an  Astronomical 
Kotula,  with  a moveable  Index,  shewing  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  which  beloug  to  each  month ; 
the  Names  of  the  Months  and  of  the  Signs,  are  in  Latin : five  lines  in  Irish,  underneath,  state 
the  days  of  the  year  when  the  sun  enters  the  different  signs,  thus: — “ A Mi  Janair  Sol  in  Aca- 
u irius  isin  9, — In  the  month  of  January,  the  Sun  in  Aquarius  on  the  9th.” 

The  other  months  arc  numbered  in  the  same  manner,  und  the  numbers  arc  Arabic.  Now  it 
does  not  appear  that  Arabic  numbers  were  ever  used  in  Ireland  before  the  1 4-th  century:  and, 
besides,  the  double  letters  ii  are  accentuated;  the  Roman  numerals  for  number  4,  tits,  are 
marked  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  letters  t,  coming  in  conluct  with  m,  n,  or  u,  are  also 
accentuated.  An  incorrect  specimen  of  the  writing  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Astle’s  Origin  of  Writing, 
folio,  p.  129,  where  the  form  of  the  letters  is  accurately  given,  excepting  where  an  r is  taken 
for  ana;  let  is  made  bi;  budh  mho  is  perverted  into  bito  mho.  In  the  Decypher,  cainditatis 
(the  corrupt  way  of  writing  quantitatis ) is  explained  camditatis , and  some  words  of  the  original 
are  omitted. — In  short,  this  is  an  Irish  translation  from  a Latin  treatise  on  Astronomy,  iu  40 
chapters,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown.  (I) 

The  second  page  begins  with  the  Doxology  “ Gloiia  Deo  Principio,"  which  is  translated  into 
modem  Irish;  and  followed  by  reflections  oil  the  stupidity  of  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  the 
hand  and  power  of  the  Almighty  ill  his  works,  especially  when  they  consider  the  stupendous 
machinery  of  the  heavens.  The  writer  next  proceeds  to  stale,  that  this  work  is  divided  into  40 
chapters,  of  which  lie  gives  the  titles  in  Irish.  The  ICtli,  or  last  page,  is  unfortunately  missing, 
a circumstance  which  probably  deprives  us  of  the  name  both  of  the  author  and  of  the  translator 
of  this  very  curious  and  valuable  work. 

The  22d  page  begins  with  an  Irish  translation  of  a treatise  on  Medicine,  by  Magister  Petrus 


(l)  Mr.  Anile  says  “ The  name  of  the  author  or  uniter  of  this  Treatise  Donneha  O’Counill  is  written  at  the 
“ end.”  But  that  U the  name  not  of  the  author  or  writer,  bat  of  the  owner.  It  is  written  on  the  tower  margin 
of  page  23,  in  characters  totally  different  from  that  of  the  text. 
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Musanlini.  Miuantini  was  a celebrated  Physician  of  the  school  of  Salerno,  who  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Egidius  dr  Corbeil,  in  his  Poem  " Dt  Eirtutibus  et  laudibus  compositorum  Medico- 
“ tninum,"  published  by  Lciscrus.  (1) 

“ Musandinus  Ape*,  quo  tamquam  sole  intenti 
“ Et  nitet,  et  nituit  illustris  fama  Salerni." — I.  I.  v.  91. 

This  Physician  is  not  mentioned  by  Tabrici,  in  his  list  of  the  Latin  authors  of  the  middle  ages, 
nor  in  his  copious  catalogue  of  Physicians,  in  Bibliotheca  Gra?ca,  t.  1 3,  neither  has  any  of  his  works 
been  published ; but  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  French  King's  Library,  t.  4,  p.  2.07  ; Cod. 
6954,  see  find  *■  Summula  de  prrpai  atione  riborum  et  poluum  infimorum,  secundum  Musas 1- 
“ dinum,”  which  is  the  very  work  here  translated  into  Irish.  The  same  work  is  mentioned  in 
the  folio  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Englaud  and  Ireland,  with  this  title:  •*  De  Diectis  injirmorum 
“ secundum  Magistrum  Petrum  de  Musanda.  (2)  This  Irish  translation  consists  of|l2  pages, 
in  two  columns  each.  The  writing  is  evidently  in  the  same  hand  with  that  of  the  Astronomical 
treatise,  and  both  are  of  the  14th  century. 

The  sciences  taught  in  the  schools  of  Ireland,  arc  enumerated  at  page  5,  thus: — “ Granmiatica- 
“ Dialectics,  Retorica,  Poctica,  Logica,  Etica,  Musica,  i.  e.  binneas,  Geometric®,  pfeisica,  i.  e. 
“ feisigccht,  Ars  Metrica,  Astronoiuica.”  The  4lh  leaf  is  missing,  and  the  last  illegible. 


No.  XXIX. 

“ Irish  Synchronisms.” — thin  quarto,  paper,  (imperfect.) 

The  author  of  these  Synchronisms  of  Irish  Kings  was  the  learned  and  |>ains-taking  author  of 
the  Ogvgia.  They  are  in  his  own  hand,  and  very  valuable  to  the  Irish  annalist,  on  account  of 
their  great  accuracy.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  first  part  of  so  laboured  a work  should 
be  lost.  In  its  present  shape  that  first  part,  of  94  pages,  is  missing. 

This  Fragment  begins  with  an  account  of  the  family  of  Roderic  the  last  of  the  Irish  Kings, 
informing  us  that  Aod  O Conor  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  died  in  1224.  Mr.  O'Conor 
of  Belanagare,  says  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page, — 

••  Decern b.  12,  1768,  A s mar  gboi/les  orm  gan  an  cuid  cite  don  leabhar  so  au  uagbdair  oirdeirc 
"fag  damh,  I lament  much  that  I could  not  find  the  other  part  of  this  work  of  this  illustrious 
author.”  And  well  indeed  might  he  lament  so  serious  a loss,  since  nothing  can  be  more  accurate 
than  the  Chronology  here  given  of  the  Connacht  Kings.  The  dates  will  be  found  to  be  so  many 
hinges  Oil  which  the  genuine  History  of  Ireland  depends;  and  they  are  the  more  valuable  as 
Leland  trembled  before  a date ! He  preferred  omitting  chronology  almost  entirely,  to  the  danger  of 


m T’  !*■  *b0"‘ thc  '"d  ofU*  ««■  on  ihe  School  ofSsW 

QJ)  Catal.  Codd.  MSS.  Anglia,  et  Hlb,  1. 1,  p.  1*8.  Cod.  *464. 
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Anachronisms.  The  dates  of  Anglo-Irish  charters  and  monuments  must  be  governed  by  the 
dates  of  this  MS.  as  far  as  they  extend.  The  female  line  is  given  as  well  as  the  male.  The 


facts  arc  stated  dryly  from  a collation  of  tbe  best  authorities. 

1 . Roderic,  tbe  last  Irish  King  of  all  Ireland,  died 1198 

2.  Hu  de  Lacy,  Henry  the  Second's  first  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  married  King  Roderick 

daughter,  and  was  killed . 1186 

His  son,  William  dc  Lacy,  Roderick  grandson,  was  killed ........  1233 

3.  Connor  Mocnmoy  Roderics  son,  Kiug  of  Connacht  from  1183,  killed  1189 

4.  Cathal  O'Conor,  of  tbe  Red  Hand,  King  of  Connacht  from  1189,  died . ...  1224 

5.  Adh  (Y Conor,  his  successor  from  1224)  died 1228 


The  last  page  of  these  Synchronisms  ends  with  the  genealogy  of  James  II.  deduced,  as  that  of 
James  1,  in  Lynch's  Cambrensis  Evcrsus,  from  the  Kings  of  Connacht,  through  the  wife  of  Cathal, 
the  Red-handed,  and  is  followed  by  a continuation  of  forty  pages  in  the  same  hand. 

Sixty-six  pages  of  ancient  Irish  Genealogies,  in  another  hand,  but  having  O'Flahertic's  auto- 
graph on  some  of  the  margins,  close  this  collection.  They  are  genealogies  of  old  Irish  families, 
some  of  which  exist  no  longer,  though  they  are  conspicuous  in  the  pages  of  Irish  History. 


No.  XXX  £ XXXI. 

“ The  Maguire  Collection  of  Irish  Compositions  in  Prose  and 
Verse." — 2 vols.  thick  quarto,  paper. 

The  first  volume  is  intitled,  in  Irish  language  and  characters,— “ Craobha  Coibhneasa  7 geuga 
“ Genealuigh  gaeh  gabhala  derr  ghabh  Lire  on  amm  go  h Adamh , acht  Fomhoraigh,  Loehlon- 
naigh,  7 Sax-ghaill,  lamham  o thangadar  dar  thir,  go  Aiomhshenchus  7 Rehn  Rioghraidhc  Fodla 
u Jos,  7 Jo  dheoigh  clar  ina  ccui insight har , iar  nordaibghidire , na  sloinntc  7 na  haile  airidke 
“ oirdhcarca  lumtior  inn  leabhor  sa  do  tcglom  Iris  an  DubhaHach  me  Fhirbhisigh  Leacan,  1 650, 
“ agus  or  na  sgriobha  go  nua  ann  so,  an  bl.  n d’aois  an  Tigherna  1/15,  le  Sent  us  Mha-Guidhir 
“ do  Chaipl- Brian  mha-Guidhir  me  Conchob  Mhodarlha  me  Briain  me  Scam,”  &c. 

Literally . 

“ The  Histories  and  Genealogies  of  all  the  Conquerors  who  conquered  Ireland,  from  the  present 
4*  time  up  to  Adam,  excepting  the  Fomhoiaigh  (i.  e.  the  sea  robbers),  the  Ijxhhm*  (i.  c.  the 
“ Danes),  and  the  Saxon  foreigners,  who  but  lately  invaded  from  beyond  seas ; together  with 
“ the  Histories  of  {Saints,  and  the  Chronology  of  the  Reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Fodla  also:  (1)  and 
“ finally,  an  Index,  in  which  are  noticed,  alphabetically,  the  leaves  and  places  where  the  principal 
“ subjects  occur  in  this  book,  which  was  compiled  by  Duald  mac  Ftrbis , of  Lecan,  in  1650, 


(!)  Fadta,  Hanbo,  Fait , were  names  by  wbkb  I be  Bards  designated  Ireland. 
(2)  See  No.  I.  of  this  Irish  Collection. 
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41  and  newly  transcribed  in  these  volumes,  in  1715,  by  James  Maguire,  for  Captain  Brian 
41  Maguire , the  son  of  Connor  Maguire,  the  Courtly,  the  son  of  Brian,  son  of  John/'  &c. 

The  compder,  Mac  Firbis , states  that  he  collected  from  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Monasteries 
of  S.  Colombo,  S.  Comgal  of  Benchor,  S.  Ft  nan  of  Cluan-Irard,  and  from  the  Book  of  Com 
quests.  (!)  He  then  gives  the  names  of  the  earliest  Poets  of  Irelund, — Corb.  Ladra,  the  Poet 
of  Partholun;  bigma- File,  or  Figma,  the  Poet  and  Historian  of  the  Aemeds ; Finch,  the  Poet  of 
the  Belgee,  Carbre,  Aoi,  aud  Eadan , the  Poets  of  the  Damnonii ; many  of  whose  nobles  were 
also  men  of  learniug  and  Druids:  44  aud  with  respect  to  the  Gaoidhils,  or  Milesians,  says  he, 
44  they  had  Poets  and  Historians  wherever  they  travelled,  of  whom  Fenius  far  Saoidhe,  or  Fcnius, 
44  the  Man  of  Wisdom,  was  the  first;  Aid/,  his  sou,  was  the  second;  Catcher  was  their  Druid, 
41  before  they  arrived  in  Spain  : afterward*  Seudgha , Suirge , Sobhairche,  Man/an,  Fulman,  and 
44  Caicher,  were  Druids  ; Goisden , Amagin , ami  Bonn,  were  Brehons ; Amergin-Glun-geal , the 
44  son  of  Mile,  or  Golam , Cachain,  and  Cirmac-cis,  were  Poets  ; Onna  was  the  Harper,  as  mcn- 
44  tinned  in  the  Book  of  Conquests. 

44  Afterwards,  the  descendants  of  King  Ibugoni  the  (ircat,  had  made  great  advances  in  know- 
44  ledge,  as  appears  from  the  Poems  of  Baigne  Rosgadach,  his  sou,  who  composed  many 
44  historical  works.  Ollamh  lodhla , King  of  Ireland,  is  called  Ollamh , i.e.  Chief  Teacher,  on 
44  account  of  his  superior  skill.  He  it  was  who  instituted  the  Fes  of  Temorath , a triennial 
44  Convention  of  the  men  of  Ireland,  where  laws  were  enacted,  aud  the  different  historical 
44  relations  ot  various  parts  of  Ireland  were  collected  into  one  volume,  called  the  Psalter  of 
44  Temorath,  the  book  of  the  supreme  King  of  all  Ireland. 

44  Nor  was  this  all.  Not  only  were  general  histories  thus  compiled,  but  not  one  family  was 
44  there  of  any  consideration  which  had  not  its  historian.  At  one  time,  in  the  reign  of  Concobar, 
44  these  amounted  to  1200  Poets  ; on  another  occasion  they  amounted  to  1000:  on  another  to 
44  700,  as  in  the  reign  of  Aodh  son  of  Anmirech , King  of  Ireland,  in  the  time  of  S.Columba , when 
44  they  had  become  so  numerous,  that  three  attempts  were  made  to  banish  them  entirely  out  of 
44  the  kingdom,  as  appears  from  the  book  intitled  Amhra  Choluim-cille.  The  Kings,  the  Saints, 
44  the  Churches  of  Ireland,  protected  our  histories.  See,  for  instance,  Fortchem,  the  Poet; 
44  Senchan,  the  son  of  Olil ; Aeidc,  the  son  of  Adne;  A dim,  the  sou  of  Utir;  Moran,  the  son  of 
44  Maon  ; At  home,  Cormac  O' Con,  Chief  King  of  Ireland  ; Cormac,  the  sou  of  Culenan,  King  of 
44  Munster;  flan,  of  the  Monastery ; Eochoid,  of  the  tribe  of  Flan:  Gildas  O’Duin,  called 
4i  Gildas-na  naomh,  or  (iildas  the  servaut  of  Saints. — But  to  what  purpose  enumerate  our  writers, 
44  it  would  require  a whole  volume  to  mention  only  their  uames.— 

44  With  regard  to  our  later  writers  who  flourished  within  the  last  600  years,  here  follow  the 
44  names  of  some  of  them  the  O' Maolconaires  were  the  hereditary  Bards  of  Connacht,  and 
44  some  branches  of  them  were  Bards  of  Thomond,  some  of  Leinster , and  some  of  Annely,  (now 
44  Longford.) — The  Clan-Firbises  were  the  hereditary  Bards  of  Lower  Connacht , (i.e.  of  the 


(1)  See  No.  I.  of  tins  Irish  Collection. 
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4‘  County  of  Sligo,)  of  Hi  Fiachrach  May,  of  Tir-Amalgad , (Tirawly)  of  Cera,  of  Hi  Fiachrach - 
“ Adne,  of  Eachtga , and  of  the  race  of  Co//a  Him,  that  is,  of  the  flan  Donna  Ida ; the  Cwrami 
M were  the  hereditary  Poets  of  the  O'/ftwrcs  of  Breftii,  (now  the  County  of  Leitrim ;)  the 
“ O' Duigcnans  were  the  Poets  of  the  Mac  Dermots,  called  Clan  Maolruanni g,  and  of  Conmacnc 
“ of  Muigherein ; the  O'Duvtgans  followed  them ; the  O’Cleris  and  the  O'Cianans  were  the 
" Poets  and  Historians  of  Tirconnel ; the  Luinins  were  the  Poets  of  Fermanagh  ; the  O'Clerccnt 
14  of  Tirone ; the  O’Duininx  of  South  Munster,  that  is  of  the  descendants  of  Eogan  More, 
•‘namely,  the  Mac  Carthys  and  the  O'Sullivans;  the  Mac  Gkabham  of  Ormond;  the  O' 
44  Rioghbhardans , (Riardans)  of  EUc ; the  O'Crvtins  and  O’ Brvodins  of  Tbomond  ; the  Mac 
44  Giollachcallies  of  Western  Connacht,  and  so  on. — Every  Dbt net  had  its  Bard  and  its  Brehoo, 
“ or  Judge  ; and  the  genealogies  were  so  accurately  entered  in  their  books,  that  he  who  refuses 
44  credit  to  them,  may  equally  deny  faith  in  his  father  or  grandfather,  since  our  fathers  and 
44  grandfathers  were  our  witnesses,  each  generation  committing  them  to  the  care  of  their  successors. 

44  Neither  was  there  any  Order,  Lay,  or  Ecclesiastic,  which  was  not  bound  by  penalties, 
44  as  stated  in  our  Ijx w Dictionaries,  and  on  pain  also  of  loss  of  honour  and  reputation,  to  pre- 
41  serve  their  genealogies  and  histories,  so  that  on  comparison  with  other  districts  and  churches,  they 
44  should  be  found  to  correspond ; and  it  was  ordained  by  law  that  there  should  be  always  seven 
44  ranks  or  orders  of  the  learned  to  inspect  those  books,  namely,  the  1,  Ollamhs  ; 2,  the  Anrads: 
44  3,  the  CH;  4,  the  Cana;  5,  the  Dos;  6,  the  Mac-Suirmid;  7,  the  Docking.  (|)  The  order  of 
44  Fdeas,  were,  by  law,  to  be  of  free  families,  and  of  spotless  integrity  with  respect  to  theft, 
44  murder,  extortion,  adultery,  &c. 

4‘  Besides,  every  profession,  such  as  masons,  carpenters,  &c.  had  its  genealogist,  and  hence  we 
41  know  who  the  builders  were  of  our  first  Raths  and  Duns,  from  the  Poems  of  the  ancients; 
44  and  if  those  ancient  buildings  have  disappeared,  be  it  remembered  how  many  fine  castles  have 
44  been  levelled  to  the  ground  and  disappeared  in  our  own  memories,  or  fell  of  themselves  from 
44  neglect.  ! myself  have,  within  the  last  sixteen  years  visited  the  interior  of  high  and  strong 
44  castles  of  hewn  stone,  and  now  nothing  remains  but  the  moats  of  earth  to  indicate  where  they 
44  stood  ; and  need  we  wonder  if  strong  places  which  were  built  2000  years  ago  after  the  manner 
“ of  Eastern  nations  and  Iberians,  from  whom  we  descend,  have  disappeared  also? — nor  have 
44  they  entirely  disappeared  either.  There  are  still  remaining  noble  vestiges  of  Royal  Raths 
44  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  in  which  are  many  polished  stones,  scattered  on  the  ground  from  their 
44  ancient  walls,  as  at  Rath  Fiachrach,  ou  the  banks  of  the  Moy. — There  are  nine  remarkable 
44  polished  stones  under  the  walls  of  that  ancient  Rath,  which  1 reckon  one  of  the  most  ancient 
44  in  Irehtud.”-— Such  is  Mac  Ftrbis’s  account  of  his  own  work,  which  is  extolled  in  the 


(l)  QUtanht  Professors  of  various  scie uces  — Anrmds.  This  word  is  obsolete  ; O'Brian  calls  it  the  second  order 
next  to  the  Ollam,  hut  this  is  not  sufficient— O’Cleri’s  Dictionary  has  it  not.  Decomposing  the  word.  An  or 
Aon  is  illustrious,  and  Ra  or  Hadh  is  to  decide  or  award — Cli,  in  modern  acceptation,  is  a Cnmerb  or  successor 
of  an  Abbot,  or  Bishop— t'ochladoir  is  a Compiler  of  a Dictionary — the  other  names  are  obsolete. 
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Collectanea  de  Rebut  Hibtrnicit,  as  one  of  Ibe  moil  valuable  compilations  on  Irish  History  of 
modem  times.  .. 

The  Annals  of  Connacht,  Uliter,  Lciniter,  the  Book  of  Conqnetti,  the  Book  of  Saints,  the 
Book  of  the  Foakorchatbh  (or  sea  robbers),  that  of  Lockiannaibh  (or  Danes),  that  of  the  GaUt 
and  Sax-Galli  (i.  e.  foreigners  and  Saxon  foreigners),  old  and  new,  are  quoted  as  good  authorities 
in  this  Preface;  and  then  we  are  informed  that  the  whole  work  is  divided  into  eight  books.  The 
let,  treats  of  the  first  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Purl  Man,  about  300  years  after  the  Flood;  the 
2d.  of  the  second  conquest,  by  .Xrmed ; the  3d,  of  the  thin!  conquest,  by  the  Firbolgt  (or  Belgsc) ; 
the  4th,  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaant  (or  Damnonii) ; lire  5th,  of  the  Gaoidbilt,  or  colony  of  Mil 
Uspaine;  the  fith,  of  the  race  of  Ir  and  Dal  Fiachrack:  the  7th,  of  the  race  of  JEbir  and  of 
of  the  Saints  of  Lugdach,  the  son  of  Ilk,  wlm  possessed  one  division  of  Munster:  the  8th,  o^ 
Ireland ; and  the  9th,  or  last,  of  tbe  [Sea  Robbers,  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  books  are  fabulous,  and  brief:  they  end  at  page  22. — 
The  third,  containing  the  history  of  the  Belgre,  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  Book  of  Conqueiti, 
No.  I.  of  this  Collection,  and  is,  perhaps,  tbe  beat  account  d tout  of  the  Irish  Belgae,  and  of 
the  Belgian  Kings  of  Connacht,  down  to  the  Christian  sera ; though  the  transcriber  states,  at 
page  38,  that  sixteen  leaves  of  lire  old  MS.  from  which  be  transcribed  it,  were  missing,  and  that 
therefore  he  is  compelled  to  pass  on  to  tbe  History  of  the  Damnouians,  without  finishing  tlxat  of 
tbe  Belgre. 

Page  39.—' The  History  of  the  Damnonii  begins  here,  with  tbe  account  (already  given)  of  the 
Uafail,  or  the  inchanted  Stone  of  Inauguration,  from  which  ancient  Ireland  was  called  Invfml ; 
the  Poem  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  mentioned  from  the  Book  of  Conqueiti,  is  here  ascribed 
to  Cenjuth  WArtegan,  and  Fail  is  derived  from  fo-ail,  i.  e.  the  good  time.  The  genealogies 
of  the  Damnouian  Kings  differ  in  nothing  from  those  of  the  Book  if  Conquata,  but  that  the 
collateral  branches,  taken  from  other  authorities,  are  more  numerous  in  this  MS.  They  end  at 
page  44,  w ith  the  battle  of  Tallin,  where  the  Damnonii  were  defeated  by  the  Scuit. 

Page  45. — Next  follows  the  history  of  the  Gael,  with  the  genealogies  of  their  leading  families, 
founded  on  the  ancient  copy  of  the  Ieabhar  Gabkala,  called  tbe  Book  of  the  Mac  Fkirbkitea. 
We  arc  informed  that  this  Iberian  colony  was  accompanied  by  Cir-mac-Cit,  a Poet,  and  Cmfion, 
a Harper  ( Cruitire ) — that  Heremoo,  their  first  King,  died  at  Airgid-Rota,  or  tbe  Vale  of  Silver; 
and  that  Ireland  is  called  Hibernia  from  the  fieri,  who  now  took  possession  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. The  list  of  tbe  Kings  from  Heremoo  follows,  as  in  tbe  Book  of  Conquettt,  with  the 
genealogies  of  tbe  old  families  that  sprung  from  them  at  different  periods,  TbeTirone  Genealogy 
occupies  twenty-two  pages,  to  page  8 1 . 

Page  81.— Next  follow  the  Genealogies  of  tbe  Tirconnel  family  of  O’ Donne!,  derived  from 
Conal  G ulban,  the  son  of  Nial  tbe  Great,  and  of  other  families,  descendants  of  Nial,  down  to 
page  108,  with  the  Genealogies  of  the  ancient  Nobility  of  Connacht,  to  page  149- 

Page  149. — The  Names,  Order  of  Succession,  and  Chronology  of  the  Christian  Kings  of  Con- 
nacht, taken  from  a Poem  infilled,  *■  Duain-Honnaid  eolaid  Ffer  Ffail, — Tbe  Poem  containing  a 
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“ genuine  account  of  the  Heroes  of  Fail  (or  Ireland)."  Other  pedigrees  follow,  in  which  the 
Maguires  are  not  forgotten,  nor  the  Mac  Donnells,  Kings  of  the  Islands,  down  to  226. 

Page  227. — The  Genealogies  of  the  Kings  and  Nobles  of  the  Albanian  Scots,  derived  from 
Carbre  Reada , with  the  Poem — “ A Eolcha  Album  Kile"  which  was  delivered  at  the  inauguration 
of  Malcolm  HI.  in  1050.  (1) 

Page  244. — Next  follow  ancient  lists  and  pedigrees  of  the  Kings  and  Nobility  of  Leinster  and 
Ulster. 

Page  343. — The  Ulster  Pedigrees  are  supported  by  the  Poem — “ Clan  OUamhain  l aisle 
“ Eamain, — Ye  Sons  of  the  Learned — Nobles  of  Eamania."  Other  copies  of  this  Poem  have 
been  already  mentioned.  This  copy  gives  328  verses,  which  reckon  the  years  as  well  as  the 
successions  of  the  Ulster  Princes  down  to  the  1 Ith  century. 

Page  351. — The  Genealogies  of  the  Munster  families  follow  front  page  351,  as  transcribed 
from  the  Book  of  Cashel,  railed  King  Conuac's  Psalter,  to  page  397. 

Page  397- — “ Naomhtkeanchtu  or,  the  Genealogies  of  the  Saints  of  Ireland,  from  S.  Patrick's 

arrival  in  Ireland. — Imperfect. 

Page  430. — The  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  by  Dual  Mac  Firbis,  A.  D.  1(>49,  tran- 
scribed by  James  Maguire,  17 1 6. 

Page  438, — " D'Fomorchaib  7 do  Lochlannaibh  or  genealogical  notices  of  the  Sea  Robbers, 
and  of  the  Danes,  who  infested  Ireland  during  the  reigns  of  twelve  Kings,  namely,  from  that 
of  Aodk  Oirdnidhe,  inclusive,  (797)  to  that  of  Brian  Boirotuh,  in  1011. 

Page  445.— Genealogies  of  the  Sax-Galls,  or  Anglo-Norman  foreigners,  who  invaded  Ireland 
first  in  1 1(»7,  follow,  with  a metrical  history  of  their  principal  families,  in  39S  verses,  written 
in  1601.  The  principal  families  whose  genealogies  are  thus  preserved,  are  the  De  Burgos,  Fiti- 
geralds,  Butlers,  See.  and  these  are  followed  by  a chronology  of  the  Chief  Justiciaries  of  Ireland, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  1584. 

Page  502.— A valuable  index  to  this  volume  follows  from  page  502  to  page  533. 

Page  503. — Mac  Firbis's  copy  of  O’Duvcgan’s  Poem — “ Triallaim  timchioll  «n  Fodhla ,** 
which  has  been  already  described.  This  copy  fills  eighteen  pages,  to  page  581,  and  consists  of 
1264  verses,  being  a Metrical  account  of  Irish  Clans,  written  before  the  year  1372. 


No.  XXXI. 

“ Maguire  Collection,”  Vol.  ii. — quarto,  paper. 

This  second  volume  of  the  work  mentioned  in  the  preceding  number,  agrees  in  size  and  shape, 
and  consists  uf  553  pages. 


(t)  This  valuable  Poem  may  be  seen  is  the  Rerun  Hibemicaram.  voL  t. 
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The  four  first  pages  contain  a Metrical  Genealogy  of  the  Maguire  family,  by  Peter  O' Madamar , 
beginning  “ Xiamhad  na  h uais/c, — Bright  sparkling  gem  of  gentlemen/’  The  verses  are  100, 
followed  by  an  incorrect  and  imperfect  Index  to  this  volume,  at  page  5. — This  again  is  followed 
by  Mmc  Coghlan's  Irish  Hymn,  in  honour  of  the  one  God,  of  which  only  1 10  verses  remain, — 
one  or  more  leaves  being  lost  after  leaf 

Fal.  7-— -This  leaf  is  paged  1,  and  the  succeeding  pages  are  numbered  accordingly.  The  pre- 
ceding matter  forms  no  part  of  this  work,  which  is  O’Clcrfs  Book  of  Conquests,  beginning  here 
with  his  Preface.  The  he  first  lines  describe  the  work  thus  " Ag  so  gabhaltas  na  k Eirionn 
“ go  k alkckuimher  or  na  thegklaim  as  priomhleabhraibh  barantamhla  na  h Eirionn. — This  is 
**  the  Book  of  Conquests  of  Ireland,  collected  from  the  chief  authenticated  books  of  Ireland.* 

The  Collector,  Michael  O' ('levy,  then  states  that  he  bad  travelled  over  all  Ireland  to  find  the  best 
copies;  that  he  had  been  four  years  engaged  on  this  task;  that  he  gives  not  only  the  Book  of 
Conquests,  but  also  the  Book  of  Reigns,  called  Reitn  Rioghraidhe , and  the  Xaomh  Seanchus , or 
genealogies  of  Saints;  that  be  had  conversed  on  the  subject  with  the  most  learned ; that  tbe  .Book 
of  Conquests  had  been  previously  transcribed  in  1(>3S,  by  order  of  Brian  mac  Cuconnackt 
Maguire,  at  a place  called  Tu/logk  Maoil,  where  he  had  collected  the  books  of  the  O’Cleris , 
O’  jyurrgans.  O' Maolconaires,  and  took  care  to  liave  his  own  family  genealogist,  a learned  man, 
to  superintend  the  transcript ; that  this  was  Patrick  O’ Lunin,  surnamed  Breac , or  tbe  speckled, 
who  had  to  help  him  Brian  OCionan,  junior,  the  most  esteemed  transcriber  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  who  was  in  fact  the  principal  transcriber  of  the  book;  that  be  collated  it  with  tbe 
books  above  mentioned,  and  with  the  Psalters  of  Caskel  and  Temorath ; that  therefore  it  isintitled 
to  tbe  highest  credit  of  any  book  in  Ireland ; that  it  was  well  bound  by  Felim  Maguire's 
order;  that  when  he  / O' Cirri ) wrote,  it  was  preserved  by  Brian  mac  Concobhar  Modharra  Mac 
Guire,  the  head  of  the  family,  a man  of  the  greatest  honour,  learning,  and  patriotism,  who 
collected  all  the  best  Chronicles  in  Ireland  to  Cnocninne,  where  he  entertained  the  most  learned 
Irish  scholars,  whilst  they  collated  the  books  of  the  Mac  Firbises , and  of  the  O' Maolconars,  the 
Psalters  of  Cashel  and  Temora,  the  Book  of  Cluanmacnois,  tlte  Collections  of  O’ Dutegan, 
the  Book  of  Udri , the  Book  of  the  O’Clerts , written  in  the  reign  of  Maolsechlan  tbe  Great,  who 
died  in  1022,  the  Book  of  the  O’Duigenans,  commonly  called  of  Glcndaloch , and  the  Book  of 
Congabhla,  w ith  several  otheTs. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  all  this  diligence,  O’Clerfs  book,  now  before  us,  differs 
very  little  from  the  ancient  copy  on  vellum,  already  described  at  No.  I.  of  this  Collection.  The 
five  first  colonizations  are  mentioned  in  the  same  order;  tbe  narrative  is  supported  by  the  same 
authorities.  Gildas  Coeman’s  Eire-ard  Inis  na  Rigk , at  page  24,  consists  of  615  verses,  giving 
a Metrical  List  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland  to  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  and  written  before  the 
year  10/2;  and  it  is  continued  in  this,  as  well  as  »a  that  MS.  by  Gildas  Moduda's  Metrical  List 
of  live  Christian  Kings  from  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  to  1 143. — Of  tbe  time  when  this  second 
part  was  written,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  author  mentions  Tordtlbach  O’ Conor,  tbe  father 
of  Roderic,  Tigcnan  O’Ruarc , Prince  of  Brcfni,  and  Anlaf  King  of  tbe  Danes  of  Dublio, 
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as  living  at  that  time.  Be  skies,  the  very  year  is  mentioned  when  this  Poem  was  composed,  in  the 
last  distich,  thus : — 

“ Cent  hr.  ad  ctad  tri  bliaghna — /»  mile  da  reir  riaghla, 

“ 0 Ghent  De  buan  buidhn.  b.—Go  Detain  thttitm.  na  threnfher.” 

“ Forty,  ooe  hundred  and  three  years — and  one  thousand,  according  to  rules, 

“ From  the  birth  of  God  bountiful,  merciful — To  this  poem  enumerating  the  valiant." 

The  various  ancient  copies  of  Coeman  and  Moduda  which  have  been  mentioned  hitherto,  ought 
to  be  diligently  collated,  as  in  recent  transcripts  some  verses  have  been  transposed,  and  some 
omitted,  which  causes  great  confusion  in  the  Chronology. — Coeman’t  Chronology  of  the  Christum 
Kings,  is  emended  in  the  following  extract,  in  which  his  years  are  given  from  the  best  copies,  and 
the  genuine  Chronology,  founded  on  the  Eclipses  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Annals,  on  the  Art  de 
verifier  lee  dates,  and  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Ulster  Annals,  which  differs  only  by  one  year 
from  the  Christian  sera,  is  restored  in  an  opposite  column,  so  as  to  bring  the  times  of  the  Christian 
Kings  to  unquestionable  authenticity. 

Coeman’t  Chronology  of  the  Christian  Kings  of  Ireland  restored. 


From  S.  Patrick’s  arrival,  to  his  death  (in  4.93) 38  potius  60 

From  S.  Patrick’s  death,  to  the  Eclipse  of  664 1 69  1 7 1 

From  that  Eclipse,  to  the  battle  of  Mugna Sll  244 

From  that  battle,  to  the  battle  of  Cloootarf 103  tort 

From  the  battle  of  Cloootarf,  to  1072  38 

From  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  to  1072 total  639 

Coeman’ t Subdivisions  of  these  intervals.  Emended. 

From  the  death  of  S.  Patrick,  to  that  of  S.  Brigid  (in  323) 30 

From  the  death  of  S.  Brigid,  to  that  of  King  Tuatlul  (in  544) 20  21 

From  the  death  of  King  Tuathal,  to  the  battle  of  Culconar,  where  King 

Dermit  was  killed  (in  565) 20  — 2 1 

From  the  death  of  King  Dermit,  to  the  death  of  S.Columba  (in  597)  ....  32  33 

From  the  death  of  S.  Columba,  to  the  battle  of  Mount-Toath,  where  King 

Malcova  w as  slain  (in6l5)  20  — 1 8 

From  the  death  of  King  Malcova,  to  the  battle  of  Moyrath  (which  is 
mentioned  by  Adamnan,  I.  3,  c.  5,)  when  S.  Mocuda,  and  Falb-Flan, 

King  of  Munster,  died  (in  637)  21  — 22 


From  tbe  death  of  King  Flan,  to  the  great  mortality  after  the  Eclipse  of 

664,  when  Dermit  and  Blathsnac,  joint  Kings  of  Ireland,  died  (in  666)  25  29 

From  the  deaths  of  Dermit  and  Blalhmac,  to  the  battle  of  Alnihuin,  where 

Fergal,  King  of  Ireland,  and  Conal-Meann,  were  kdled  (in  722)  55  ■ 56 

From  thence,  to  the  battle  of  Uchbadh,  where  Bran,  and  Aid,  son  of 

Colgan,  Kings  of  Leinster,  were  slain  (in 738)  .’ 17  16 
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From  thence,  to  the  death  of  Aod  Ollan,  in  the  field  of  Scrcmaig 7 5 

From  thencr,  to  the  death  of  Donald  111.  in  763 20 

From  thence,  to  the  foundation  of  the  Monastery  of  KrlU,  by  (clack 

(or  Celestius),  Abbot  of  Hyona 41  44 

From  thence,  to  the  deaths  of  Turgniut,  the  Dane,  of  NcUealne,  King  of 

Ireland,  and  of  Felim,  King  of  Munster  39 

From  thence,  to  the  battle  of  Mugna,  where  Cormac,  King  of  Munster, 

and  Ccllack,  King  of  Ossory,  were  killed  A.D.  90S 3!  62 

From  thence,  to  the  death  of  King  Flan  (in  916) 8 


From  thence,  to  the  battle  near  Dublin,  wherein  Aial  Glundubk, 

King  of  Ireland,  Conor  O' Mclachlin  son  of  King  Flan,  Fiahertac, 

Malmith.  son  of  Flannagan,  Lord  of  Brtgia,  and  Aid  mac  Ackagan, 

Chief  of  Iliad,  were  killed  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin  (in  9 >9)  3 

From  thence,  to  the  death  of  King  Donckad  (in  944) 23 

From  thence,  to  the  battle  of  Tarah,  where  Ragnald,  son  of  Anlaf,  the 

Ostman,  was  slain  (in  980)  33  36 

From  thence,  to  the  battle  of  Glcnman,  against  the  Ostmen  of  Dublin  . . 20 

From  thence,  to  the  battle  of  Crablu  (in  1004)  4 

From  thence,  to  the  death  of  Brian  Boiromh,  in  1014  10 

From  thence,  to  the  death  of  Mclacklin,  son  of  Donnahl,  in  1022  8 7 

From  thence,  to  the  death  of  Donchad  O'Brien,  King  of  Munster 42 

From  thence,  to  the  battle  of  the  Sasons,  at  Stanfordbridge,  near  York, 

where  Harrald,  King  of  Norway,  was  slain  2 

From  thence,  to  the  Kalends  of  January,  1072,  which  fell  this  year  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  moon,  in  which  year  Dermil,  King  of  Leinster, 

was  killed  j 

From  the  death  of  S.  Patrick,  in  493,  to  this  year. Total,  579  years. 

Page  46. — The  next  article  is  Dubktack  O Duigcnan's  Poem  beginning.  ■'  Lranam  Create  Clann 
“ Dal. — I follow  the  Chronicles  of  the  Clan  Daly.”  This  Poem  consists  of  86  stanzas,  or  352 
verses,  giving  the  chrouology  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland  down  to  the  reign  of  James  1.  when  this 
Poem  was  composed. 

Page  54. — Next  follows  Matkgaman  O’  Duibhgionnan'i  Poem,  “ Saor  an  cinrd  clann  On  chon, — 
Noble  is  the  Descent  of  the  Clan  of  Oncon,  or  of  the  Standard." — 240  verses,  ending  at  page  5 9. 

Page  59. — The  next  Poem  begins,  “ Trom  tubuisde  or  Siol  Ccolla, — May  a heavy  calamity  fall 
" on  the  race  of  Colla.”  In  the  incorrect  Irish  title  prefixed  to  this  volume,  this  Poem  is 
asrtbed  to  Malhgamkna  O' Duibhgcnain ; but  in  the  Irish  title  prefixed  at  page  59,  it  is  justly 
ascribed  to  Emon  O Cauidc.  It  is  a metrical  account  of  the  annual  donations  which  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Collar,  chiefs  of  Orgial  (or  Uriel),  derived  from  the  Kings  of  Ireland  ; and  also 
of  their  warlike  spirit  and  exploits  against  the  Danes.  It  consists  of  23 9 verses — ending  p.  65. 
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Page  65. — A Poem  beginning,  “ Cart  garh  Hi  go  nil, — The  rights  (i.  e.  the  tribute*)  to  be 
“ paid  to  the  King  according  to  rule*;"  consisting  of  146  verses. — Anonymous. 

Page  68. — An  anonymous  Irish  Poem,  beginning  “ Ca  mtid  gahhail  /nor  Eir, — How  often  was 
Ireland  conquered  1”  consisting  of  48  verses,  and  describing  the  number  of  times  Ireland  was 
conquered,  and  by  whom. 

Page  69. — Fintan’s  Poein,  " Ga  lion  Mocha  an  Eirinn  am,"  56  verses,  giving  a very  anrient 
topography,  and  shewing  how  Ireland  was  divided  when  that  author  wrote. — Another  copy  of  this 
Poem  has  been  already  mentioned  at  page  92. 

Bede  divides  Ireland  into  North  and  South,  as  the  Irish  Bards  and  Annals  uniformly  do,  with 
this  difference,  that  his  names  are  “ Southern  and  Northern  Scoti,"  (t)  whilst  the  Bards  and 
Annalists  call  the  Southern  division  iMh  Mogha  Nuadhat,  or  The  half  Division  of  King 
Mogha  Nuadhat"  and  the  Northern  “ Lath  Cuinn, — The  half  Division  of  Con,  of  the  Hundred 
“ battles," 

Another  ancient  division  into  five  Provinces,  railed  the  Coigcadach,  or  Fi/tlu,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  7th,  6th,  and  9th  centuries,  who  give  to  those  Cuigead*  the 
names  of  Connacht,  Mumhan,  Laighean,  Uladh,  Midht. — The  subdivisions  of  these  Provinces 
are  described  in  the  MS.  of  the  Monastery,  vulgarly  called  Multi/rrnan,  anciently  Mon* 
Fcnandi: — *'  Momonia  routine!  Cantredas  70,  Lagcnia  31,  Conatia  30,  UUonia  35,  Midia  18. 
“ Cantreda  conlinet  30  Villatas  terra,  quadibet  Villain  potest  sustinere  300  varras  in  pascuis, 
" et  Vaccae,  si  dividantur  in  4 Armenia,  nullum  eorum  approxiraabit  reliquis.  Quadibet  Villata 
" conlinet  octo  carrucatas  terra." 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this  MS.  which  is  quoted  by  Ware,  (2)  saw  the  Poem  now 
before  us,  for  these  words  are  an  abridgment  of  it;  and  Ware  adds,  that  it  is  taken  from  a 
certain  ancient  Irish  author,  named  Fmtan,  the  period  of  whose  existence  is  unknown.  “ I cannot 
“ assert,"  says  he,  whether  he  was  S.  fmtan,  who  died  in  603 ; but  according  to  this  computation, 
“ the  number  of  Cantreds  in  Ireland  is  184,  that  is  5520  town-lands,  or  44 1 60  carrucat*.” 

The  copy  of  Fintm's  Poem,  now  before  us,  consists  of  5 6 verses,  as  in  the  more  ancient  copy 
above,  page  9*.  But  this  is  a fairer  transcript,  and  the  numerals  arc  the  less  liable  to  mis- 
interpretation. Several  words  also  which  are  ill  written  in  that  copy,  and  some,  the  orthography 
of  which  has  been  altered  by  transcribers,  are  restored  to  their  original  purity  by  this.  It  has 
been  observed  by  the  Pere  Simon,  that  aucient  copies  of  the  Scriptures  lave  been  corrected  by 
recent  copies  which  were  more  carefully  transcribed. 

Page  7 1 . — An  anonymous  Poem,  of  1 44  verses,  begins  here  with  the  verse  “ Da  madh  miu  budh 
“ High  nil, — Were  I a King,  to  give  Laws."  This  valuable  Poem  indicates  laws  which  the 
author  deems  necessary  for  tbe  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  He  insists  on  the  observance  of 
the  ancient  Unit*  Jar  Prince*,  prawned  in  the  Tcagug  flatha,  written  by  King  Cormac,  and 


(l)  Bed.  1.3,  c.  A « Gerties  SroHorum,  qua  in  Aualraltbos  Hiberniw  Invoke  partibns  murabentnr,  he. 

(»)  Ware  Antis).  Load.  Sew  145*,  p.  14,  whew  he  says  that  this  MnUiftnn  MS.  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  L and  was  then  in  Usher’s  library. 
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on  th*  submission  of  the  Princes  of  Lelh  Maga,  that  is  of  Southern  Ireland,  to  those  of  Leth 
Con,  or  the  Northern.  Rules  are  then  given  for  the  government  of  armies,  the  enforcing  pay- 
ments of  rents,  and  keeping  all  orders  of  the  state  to  their  respective  professions,  so  that  they 
shall  not  interfere  with  one  another.  The  principal  attributes  of  a King  arc  stated  to  be 
Jirit me,  trocaire,  and  Ian,  i.  e.  truth , mercy,  and  silence.  Kings  are  informed  that  victory  does 
not  depend  on  the  prodigious  multitudes  they  lead  to  the  field,  but  on  a chosen  band  of  dis- 
ciplined troops,  TVs  re  fin  Sloigh  briefer  calk."  The  Monks  are  directed  to  reside  in  their 
monasteries  ; the  Carpenter  to  attend  to  bis  shop ; the  Smith  to  his  forge,  and  his  gun/,  or  char- 
coal ; the  reaper  is  told  to  attend  to  his  sickle ; the  hero  to  his  armour,  " Mac  an  Laoich  aloe 
“ an  airm the  Clergyman  to  bis  psalms;  the  Cndheire , or  Harper,  to  his  Cruth  (or  harp); 
the  Physician  to  bis  medicines;  the  Potter  to  his  earthen-ware,  “ Mac  an  Cherdae  gut  an 
“ Cricridh the  Minstrel  to  the  strings  of  his  lyre,  " an  tiompan  na  ttrad"  (I ) ; the  Sailor  to 
hia  sea-faring  ; the  Poet  to  his  poetry.  Sec. — Of  the  age  of  this  Poem,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
no  expression  indicates  its  tiring  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the  Danes.  It  was  certainly 
composed  before  the  Irish  Monarchy  was  destroyed  by  that  event  With  respect  to  this  copy, 
the  transcriber  gives  his  name  at  the  end  of  it  in  these  words;  “ Tabraidh  gach  duine  leighjtos 
“ an  Duanti  bennacht  ar  anman  an  ti  tug  fa  dera  a Sgriobha  i.  Brian  me  Conchobhair  Modartha 
“ Mheguidhir  A.  D.  1718, — Let  every  one  who  reads  Ibis  Poem,  bless  the  soul  of  the  transcriber, 
“ Brian,  the  son  of  Connor  Maguire,  sumamed  the  Courtly,  A.  D.  1718." 

Page  74. — Another  anonymous  Poetu  of  15 6 verses,  begins  here,  with  the  verse  “ Feueh  cairdet 
" chloinne  Ketch,  - " See  the  attachment  of  the  Clan  of  Rugraidh.  The  subject  is  the  exploits 
of  the  principal  heroes  of  the  race  of  Rugraidh,  Fachtua- Fathach,  Amergin,  Fintan,  Atharne  the 
Poet,  the  son  of  Fachtna,  Cu,  Fergus  mac  Roig,  &c. 

Page.  83. — Some  fabulous  narratives  follow  to  page  83,  where  we  find  a fair  copy  of  a Poem  of 
158  verses;  to  which  is  prefixed  the  name  of  the  author,  real  or  supposed,  thus: — “ Lugh  4. 
“ Draoi  Mcibhe  Cruachain, — Lugar,  the  Druid  of  Meba,  Queen  of  Connacht.”  The  first  verse 
is  " Gann  Fhergusa  clann  o*  each , — Ye  Sons  of  Fergus  Clan  most  valiant."  We  have  already 
seen  that  there  was  a Poet  Lugar,  grandfather  to  Dubtach,  chief  Poet  at  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick. 
Can  this  Poem  be  his?  This  important  question  we  leave  to  others,  whilst  we  observe,  that 
no  expression  betrays  an  age  subsequent  to  the  Danish  invasions,  but  that  Eaniania  is  mentioned 
as  yet  flourishing,  and  that  the  concluding  distich,  which  follows,  may  appear  suspicious. 

(I)  Thin  verse  is  quoted  in  O’Brian 's  Dictionary,  voce  Tiompan,  where  be  translates  it  harp;  but  the  usual 
word  for  harp  i*  cruth  or  eruU,  from  emit  a bunch  on  the.  back,  cruiti*  crook-backed ; whereas  the  word 
Tiompan  is  evidently  the  Latin  Tympanum,  which  the  Irish,  who  never  used  the  letter  y in  I heir  own  language, 
called  Tumpan,  Suetonius  describes  that  of  the  Celtic  Gauls  in  Aug.  c.  68,  De  Gallo  tympanizantc — “ Vidrsne 
**  ut  Cynordos  orbein  digilo  temperet.” — The  word  orbem  shews  that  it  was  ronnd,  and  digito , that  it  was  played 
by  touching  the  wires  with  the  finger.  Ovid  says  that  it  was  hacked  or  covered  with  strong  leather  “ Et  feriunt 
“ mallei  taurea  terga  mania Fasti  iv.  verse  Sit  .—That  its  origin  was  oriental,  is  noticed  by  Virgil,  who  says 
that  it  was  chiefly  used  in  the  Idam  Religion,  which  was  in  fact  the  religion  of  Apollo  or  Baal.  .Lucid  9,  verse 
619-  Catullus  agrees  Cami.  62  de  Aty,  v.  8,  and  20.— 1 14  Cybellea  Phrygia  ad  n emora  Detr,  nbi  tympana  rchoant," 
l.f.  .Statius  calls  the  tympana  “ Id <r a terga.  ' Theb.  1.8,  v.  221. 
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“ Is  me  Lagh.  File  Fcigh — Dram  Meidhbhe  as  Oiliolla  fctl — 

“ Do  du m n a ronnso  go  baht — d'Juil  Roich  oc  Cntachain  Connacht." 

" I am  Lugar,  the  Poet  of  Champions — the  Druid  of  Meba,  and  of  Olkd  the  Bountiful,  who 
“ composed  these  {verses  truly — for  the  descendants  of  Roig  in  Cruacban,  the  Royal  Seat  of 
" Connacht." 

Page  86. — The  Poem  “ Saor  an  Cinrdh  dan  Onehon, — Noble  is  the  race  of  the  Standard."  (1) 
This  Poem  has  been  mentioned  at  page  145.  After  the  96th  verse,  some  pages  of  this  MS.  are 
missing,  which  leave  this  copy  imperfect  The  subject  is  the  glorious  exploits  of  the  race  of 
Fergus,  who  are  called  “ Drong  mcirgtach — Clan  as  crodha  og  comamh  cruidh, — The  Division 
•'  of  the  Standard,  the  Clan  the  most  hardy  in  defending  the  distressed." 

Page  1 29. — A Chronicle  beginning  with  “ Eodurid-Tiormcharna,  (2)  and  synchronizing  the 
Provincial  Kings  of  Ireland  with  the  Supreme  Kings,  from  his  time  to  the  time  of  Roderic 
O'Conor,  the  son  of  Aodh,  who  died  King  of  Connacht,  iu  1100,  after  his  eyes  had  been  put  out 
. by  his  subordinate  nobles  in  IO99.  The  Irish  Kings  of  the  Albanian  Scots  art  also  synchronized 
with  those  of  Ireland  from  tbe  reign  of  Fngut  mac  Eire,  iu  503.  Eochoid  Tiormchama,  with 
whose  reign  this  Chronicle  begins,  reigned  King  of  Connacht  A.  D.  547. 

Page  136. — A narrative  in  prose,  intitled — “ How  tbe  supreme  Sovereignty  of  Ireland  was 
“ taken  from  the  Collcu,  and  their  posterity." 

Page  1*3. — A Naarative"  How  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
“ in  preference  to  four  sons  of  Eocboid  Muighiuedon,  his  brotliers,  who  were  older  than  him." — 
The  poems  ascribed  to  Toma  Fjcgiot,  already  mentioned,  are  quoted  iu  this  Narrative  from  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  a work  of  tbe  9th  century,  as  mentioned  above,  page  104. 

Page  152.— An  Irish  Chronicle,  beginning  from  tbe  year  1014,  and  ending  in  |652.  The 
years  do  not  follow  in  regular  succession  or  chronological  order,  but  the  events  belong  to  tbe 
years  to  which  they  are  assigned. — Canal  Gulban,  the  son  of  Kial,  the  head  of  the  O’Donnels,  of 
the  Tirconnel  family,  is  stated  to  have  died  in  464;  and  of  bis  brother  Eogan,  tbe  head  of  the 
OfNudt,  of  Tirone,  in  465. 

Page  1 59. — The  preceding  Chronicle  is  followed  by  Coeman’s  Metrical  List  of  Irish  Kings, 
beginning  44  A Eotca  Eirin  airde, — Ye  Learned  of  Noble  Ireland/’  1 72  verses,  written  in  tbe 
1 Ith  century.  This  Poem  has  been  already  mentioned. — The  last  verse  shews  that  it  was  recited 
with  music/  or  at  least  sung,  as  Adarunan  states  that  the  Irish  poets  *ung  in  tnodulation,  in  the 


(1)  Oacoa,  a Saint  of  the  6th  century,  is  styled  in  the  ancient  Tamlact  Martyrology  u An  Antiquarian  fry 
Profession,  and  a Pott*  coeval  with  S.  Maidoc,  first  Bishop  of  Ferns.  He  is  mentioned  also  in  the  old  MS.  of 
Cluanednach,  and  in  an  Irish  Poem  of  S.  AJoling's,  which  U quoted  by  Colgan,  Acta,  p.  1 76,  where  be  is  called 
a Poet  and  tbe  $on  of  a Poct.—OncKom  meam  literally  a military  standard.  Ancient  names  were  derived  from 
ancient  Professions. 

(t ) The  Irish  Chronicles  agree  in  referring  tbe  Pedigree  of  Caikal,  the  red-himded,  King  of  Connacht,  to  Eochoid 
Jtfuigkmedon,  King  of  Ireland,  A.D.  366,  through  Eochoid  Iir  me  am  bis  great  great  grandson,  647. — Ogygia,  p.  439. 
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6tb  and  7th  centuries.  The  words  are — " A Righ  an  tain  chluirt  ma  crol  Na  leig  rnanam  or 
“ aintol, — O King  of  earth,  hear  my  nunc— Abandon  not  my  soul  to  ignorance— or  on  account 
“ of  my  ignorance.” 

Page  1 63.— A Metrical  History  of  the  Kings  of  Munster,  beginning  " Cuirfiod  Cummin  air 
“chjuain  Tail,"  follows  here  with  the  name  of  the  author  “ Maoilir  mar  Bruadrda."  This  has 
been  already  mentioned.  It  consists  of  314  verses,  and  is  quoted  in  the  Ogygia,  p.  103. 

Page  171. — Donnrhad  O’Maolconar's  Metrical  List  of  the  Connacht  Kings,  beginning 
“ Eiidigh  a Eigti  Banbha,— Hear  ye  Learned  of  Ireland,"  already  mentioned.  Here  it  consists 
of  173  verses.  It  is  the  Inauguration  Poem  pronounced  on  the  coronation  of  Torloch  og  O’Conor, 
at  Carn/rtt,  in  1344,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  of  the  period  it  embraces, 
namely,  front  the  reign  of  Torloch  Mor  O'Conor,  1 106,  to  that  of  Torloch  Og,  or  Torloch  Junior, 
1344,  a period  of  238  years,  which  is  expressed  thus: 

“ O do  gabh  Tcmhair  Dathi-Tairdclbh  mor  mac  Ruaidhr. 

“ Da  c.  bl.  ni  brtg  nm-ocht bbjichid  drag  go  deimhin." 

'•  Since  Torloch  the  Great,  the  son  of  Roderick,  took  possession  of  the  great  house  of  Datha, 

"Two  hundred  years,  no  falsehood  this, (1) — 38  and  10  truly." 

Page  175. — Mooilin  O' Maolconairc't  Poem  " Dtigh  Righ  color  d oil, — The  Laws  of  Kings — 
*'  Learning  to  the  Learned.”  The  verses  are  333.  This  is  a metrical  and  chronological  account 
of  the  descent  of  the  O'Hara  family  from  Cathal,  King  of  Connacht,  1 1 89.  It  gives  the  succes- 
sions and  years  of  the  O'Hara  Lords  of  Lnignr,  and  mentions  the  limits  of  their  possessions  thus: 
" Cathal  possessed,  as  his  domain,  the  Province  from  Loch  Derg  and  I.och  Righ  to  Loch 
“ Measg,  and  the  Curlirwt; — Brian  Luignt,  his  younger  brother,  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Harai, 
" possessed  from  Loch  Meatg  and  the  Curium,  to  Imu. — His  were  Galen,  Coran,  Tirateley, 
" and  Tirerach,  and  Coolarm." 

Page  181. — An  anonymous  Poem,  on  the  descendants  of  Rudraig,  King  of  Ulster,  beginning, 
“ Coig  mac  Fibrainn  mar  me  Finghin, — The  Five  Sons  of  Fibrau  the  Great,  Son  of  Fingin." 
This  Poem  is  genealogical,  and  consists  of  136  verses. 

Page  1 83. — The  Chronicle  infilled  “ Reim  Riograidke,"  or  Book  of  Reigns,  compiled  by  the 
IV  Marten;  that  is,  by  Michael  O'Cleri,  Fearjar  O’ Maolconaire,  Cueoigrigh  O'Cleri,  and  Cucoig- 
righ  ODuigenain."  Prefixed  to  this  work  is,  the  approbation  of  the  Guardian  of  the 
Monastery  of  Alhlone,  where  it  was  compiled;  also  that  of  Conal  mac  Keil  Mac  Geoghagan, 
chief  of  the  Macgcogliagans  of  Westmeath,  who  attests  that  he  himulf  collated  O’Cleri's 


(1)  Torloch  the  Great  reigned  twenty  years  u King  of  Ireland,  from  1 138  to  1136;  but  as  King  of  Connacht 
from  1 100,  he  reigned  30.  Torlech-Og,  in  whose  reign  the  above  Poem  was  composed,  was  the  son  of  Aad, 
son  of  Esgoa,  King  of  Connacht  from  1317  to  1344.  The  Poem  dates  its  period  of  f 38  years  from  1106,  inclu- 
sive, to  1344,  when  TmUth-Of,  haring  been  expelled,  was  recalled  and  inaugurated  a second  time.  These 
notices  are  given  here  as  illustrative  of  pages  49  and  8U  of  this  Catalogue. 
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" transcript  with  the  okl  book  from  which  it  was  transcribed  and,  thirdly,  that  of  Flam  Mac 
Aodogon,  of  the  County  of  Tipperary.  (I) 

Page  187. — An  Irish  List  of  ancient  Authors,  on  whose  authority  tire  above  chronicle  ia 
founded,  of  whom  nine  are  said  to  have  preceded,  and  twelve  to  have  been  subsequent  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  by  S.  Patrick.  These  twelve  end  with  Gildaa  Afoduda,  in  1143. 
It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  these  are  quoted  by  Tigernach,  who  died  in  1088. 

The  names  of  the  Pagan  authors  are — 

1,  Amergin  glunheal  mac  Mil. — 2,  Athrnrac  Ailgeatach. — 3,  Seancha  mac  Oilioll — *,  Node 
mac  Edhna. — 5,  Fcrcheirtne  File. — 6,  Fitheal  Fior  gaoth. — 7,  Halkri  mac  Fitil. — 8,  Roigkac 
Rorgkathan. — 9,  Laidgheann  mac  Boirchedha. — 10,  Toma  Eccrt. 

The  list  of  Christian  Historians  is — 

1,  Amerghin  mac  Amhatgaid. — 2,  Col  mum  us  Lochan. — 3.  Cionaaoth  us  h'Artagain. — 4.  Dalian 
Forghall. — 5,  Dnbhdaleithe,  who  is  often  quoted  by  Tigemacb. — 6,  Eochoid  ua  Flannagain. — 
7,  Ftann  Mainiitre. — 8,  Crannfaolad  mac  OUMla. — 9,  Macrmth  ua  Fairrcadha. — 10,  Seanncho, 
Abbot  of  Ardmach. — 1 1,  Gildas  Modhvdha  Va  Sitoden ; — with  several  others. 

O'Cleri  gives  the  following  arroont  of  this  work: — "Those  who  aided  me  in  collating  and 
“ compiling  this  work,  were  Fear/as  O’Maotconry,  of  Maolconry’s  Town,  in  the  County  of  Ros- 
" common ; Cucoigrc  O’Cleri/,  of  CVClery’s  Town,  in  the  CouDty  of  Dounegal ; Cutoigrc  O'Duibh- 
" genan,  of  the  town  of  the  Forest  of  Fogar,  in  the  County  of  Leitrim ; and  Gildat  Patrick 
“ O’Lmin,  of  the  County  of  Fermanagh. 

“ S.  Patrick  collected  the  most  skilful  historians,  nine  in  number,  to  eaamine  tba  ancient 
“ Chronicles  of  the  Kingdom  : these  were  Ran,  Dubtach  mac  Lagair,  Fergiu,  &C.  (2) 

" After  those,  S.  Columba,  8.  fossa,  of  Cloonard,  S.  Cemgal,  of  Bangor,  and  other  great 
“ Saints,  who  followed  their  example,  encouraged  the  writers  of  their  times  to  preserve  the 
“ ancient,  and  to  add  the  recent  occurrences.  In  subsequent  ages  these  Chronicles  were  con- 
“ suited  and  augmented  by  Eochoid,  Fintan  mac  Bogna,  Tuan  mac  Can-ill  mac  Aluredaig, 
“ Dalian  ForgaH.  There  was  not  a Cathedral  that  had  not  a large  Chronicle  named  from  it,  or 
" its  patron  Saint." 

Other  copies  of  this  work,  on  parchment,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Collations  arc 
tedious,  and  must  be  reserved  for  other  times. 

Page  221. — The  above  copy  of  the  Rcim  Riograidh  is  followed  by  an  ancient  list  of  the  Saints 
of  Ireland,  iulitied  by  Colgan,  “ Sanctiloginm  Genealogicum,"  and  composed  in  the  12th  century, 
by  Selvae,  of  Cashel:  but  this  Irish  copy  was  transcribed  in  1718,  as  clear  from  page  284. 

Page  284. — The  first  part  of  this  volume  ends  here,  with  an  Irish  Poem  of  220  verses,  be- 
ginning, “ Athair  caith  cuims  act  me,"  on  the  Patriarchal  History,  from  the  Creation,  to  the  time 


( i ) Tiporaty  is  spatted—"  TisSrwctwwa,"  or  tlss  Writ  of  Oahs ; thst  Coooty  deriving  its  name  from  its  Dnridic 
Wail,  which  is  a celebrated  pi men  at  pilgrimage  even  in  oar  own  ureas. 

(4)  See  the  ancient  Poem  quoted  in  the  Ajmais  of  the  IV  Masters,  amt.  438. 
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of  ’*  Fenhu,  the  Mm  of  M’itdom’'  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Scot*.  Other  copies,  on  parch- 
ment, hare  been  already  mentioned,  bearing  the  name  of  Eochoid,  a writer  of  the  9th  century. 

The  Second  Peri  of  this  Volume. 

The  secoud  Part  of  this  thick  volume  consists  of  538  pages,  from  page  1,  to  the  end. 

Page  I.  — The  first  article  is  infilled  •'  AW/  gkubha  Toma  ag  eaointadh  a Daitadha The 
“ Mourning  Voice  of  Tort ta  lamenting  the  Death  of  his  Pupils."  This  valuable  Poem  has  been 
already  mentioned  more  than  once.  The  copy  before  us  consists  of  52  verses,  as  in  the  MS. 
No.  IV.  aud  is  followed,  as  there,  by  Toma’s  “ Dad  Catha,"  Arc.  of  172  verses.  In  the  former 
of  these  Poems,  Toma  mentions  his  pupiis  Miff,  of  Tanora,  and  Core,  of  CaMI.  The  former 
descended  from  Cm  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  King  of  Northern  Ireland;  the  latter  from  Eagan 
Mor,  King  of  Southern  Ireland.  In  the  10th  verse  Ala/  is  called  the  son  of  Eoelund  Mmgk- 
medon,  King  of  Ireland.  From  him  the  O' Aw/  Kings  derived  their  origin  aod  their  name. 

These  Poems  are  followed  by  a fair  transcript  of  the  Poetical  Controversy  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  on  the  subject  of  the  superior  excellencies  of  tbe  Northern,  versus  the  Southern  Clans, 
Kings,  and  Bards  of  Ireland,  from  page  6,  to  page  109-  As  this  copy  is  possessed  of  superior 
merit,  in  point  of  accuracy,  above  all  others,  except  that  of  (f  Cirri,  already  mentioned,  No.  XVII. 
tbe  verses  have  been  diligently  numbered,  and  found  to  consist  of  above  4000. 

Page  109. — " Calk  Muight  Lena.”  This  is  a fair  transcript  of  the  ancient  Poem  intitkd  the 
Battle  of  the  Field  of  Lena,  which  ia  preserved  in  the  compilation  of  Cormnc,  King  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  in  the  9th  century.  This  copy  consists  of  detached  scraps,  mixed  op  with  a 
narrative  in  prose,  which  cuds  at  p.  1 85. 

Tbe  battle  of  Lena  is  mentioned  from  ancient  authors,  but  very  briefly,  as  usual,  by 
Tigeniarh.  It  was  fought  in  tbe  2d  century  of  Ibe  Christian  sera.  Tbe  fabulous  part  of  tbe 
narrative  of  this  MS.  relates  the  Dream  of  Siodba,  tbe  Daughter  of  Flan  mac  Fiachrach,  the  wife  of 
Olio!  Ollom,  King  of  Mnnster,  respecting  that  battle;  the  interpretation  of  that  dream  by  OUol’t 
Druid ; the  Poem  composed  for  l-ogan  Mor  by  the  Druid  Dtargdanuha  (or  the  Bloody  Dancer); 
tbe  expulsion  of  the  Son  of  Conor  mac  Moghalamia,  and  of  Mac  Niud,  out  of  Munster  into 
Spain,  their  return  with  an  Iberian  army,  and  tbe  Wars  of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  ol 
Logon,  which  are  briefly  noticed  by  'ngernacb. 

Page  114. — A Poem  ascribed  to  the  above  Druid,  Dtargdamhta,  beginning  “ Logon  Mote  fa 
“ mor  a rath, — Eogan  the  Great— Great  is  his  prosperity,”  and  consisting  of  36  verses;  after 
which  the  narrative  of  tbe  wars  of  Cm  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  of  Eagan,  is  continued,  and 
mixed  up  with  quotations  in  verse  from  tbe  Poets  Atal  mac  FkeinnedJui,  Eoghan,  Ludeon, 
Fintm  Fathach,  Senchan  Fill,  and  others,  down  to  page  187.  All  these  compositions  in  prose 
and  verse  are  in  Maguire’s  hand.  The  narrative,  though  blended  with  table,  is  historical. 

Page  187. — A Poem  in  honour  of  “ Aodh  mac  an  Baruin ,"  or  Hu:  O’Neil,  son  of  the  Baron 
of  Dungannon,  the  celebrated  Hu:  Earl  of  Ttrone,  beginning,  " Seackt  mbl.  mile  Setked,"  aiid 
consequently  composed  in  lSW,  when  be  fled  from  Inland.  This  short  copy  of  verse*  is  followed 
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by  several  others  to  page  191,  which  are  mere  chronological  notices,  referring  chiefly  to  the 
O’Nials,  and  Maguiret,  with  two  short  Irish  Poems  by  William  Nugent,  Baron  Delvin. 

Page  191. — Michael  O'Cletrft  copy  of  the  Book  of  Conquntt,  continued  by  him  to  page 
394.  where  it  ends  with  the  reign  of  Tordelbach,  the  father  of  Rodrrie  O'f.'onor,  the  last  of  the 
native  Kings  of  Ireland.  O’Cleri  states  in  his  preface,  at  page  191,  what  the  MSS.  were,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  give  this  correct  copy  of  the  Book  of  Conquests,  as  already 
mentioned  at  pages  84  and  8 9 of  this  Catalogue.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for 
preferring  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint, — making  the  period  to  the  flood,  2242  ; thence 
to  Abraham,  942 ; thence  to  David,  p40 ; thence  to  the  Captivity,  485 ; and  thence  to 
Christ,  590.  Total,  5199- 

Having  mentioned  two  other  copies  of  O’Clerit  performance,  in  this  Collection,  we  feel  dis- 
engaged from  any  notice  of  this  copy,  farther  than  that  it  is  fairly  transcribed,  and  perfect,  and 
that  the  following  ancient  Poems  preserved  in  it,  may  be  seen  also  in  the  more  ancient  MSS. 
already  described. 

Page  209.— Eochoid's  “ Porthalan  can  iu  a thainic, — Whence  came  Partholan.” — 140  verses. 

Page  213. — “ A chooma  chtair  Cuinn, — Ye  Noble  Descendants  of  Con." — 100  verses.  This 
has  Eochoid't  name  prefixed  ; and  he  mentions  himself  in  the  last  distich  but  one. 

Page  226. — ••  Eire  oil  oirdmilt  Gaoidhill"—  1 94  verses;  with  Eochoid't  name  prefixed.  (1) 

Page  233. — Tanud  O’Mooiconaire,  the  Counacht  Court  Bard's  Poem,  “ Eire  arm  n a atorghal." 
92  verses. 

Page  237- — Tonudi  " Ftrholcc  bhothr  Suana." — 52  verses. 

Page  244. — Eochoid't  “ Eire  go  nuaill  go  n iodnaibh,"  on  the  Damnonii, — 60  verses. 

Page  248. — Tanud's  Tuatha  de  Danaan  Jo  diamhair." — 40  verses,  on  he  Damnonian  Successions. 

Page  249. — Flan't  Poem,  “ Eitdigh  a Eolcha  gam  on,— on  the  History  of  the  Damnonii  of 
Ireland,"  148  verses. 

Page  263. — The  Poem  “ Gooidheal  glatt  o laid  Gooidheal,"  96  verses.  This  has  Maolmttrai 
name  prefixed  in  the  copy  MS.  No.  XVI.  in  this  Collection. 

Page  274. — The  Poem  “ Do  luid  Got*-  at  in  Scithia.”  In  other  copies  it  is  more  accurately 
“ Do  luid  Niml  as  in  Scithia, — Niul  passed  from  Scythia,”  56  verses. 

Page  279. — The  Poem  “ Toitig  n a loingti  tar  tear,”  in  24  verses,  on  the  Leaders  of  the  Scytbs 
from  Spain  to  Ireland. 

Pag.  287. — The  Poem  " Tatcor  mac  Mile  tar  min'r."— 72  verses ; on  the  Conquest  of  Ireland 
by  the  Scyths. 

Page  289. — The  couplets  ascribed  to  Roigne  File  mac  Ugoitu  on  the  same  subject ; beginning, 


(t ) The  first  verses  of  these  Poems  have  been  already  gives  with  tranxfsticas 
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“ Tmr  iarfkacht  Mhai ” — 28  verses,  which  are  followed  by  the  Poem  “ Dha  mac  MU  miadk" 
of  24  verse*.  All  these  have  been  already  described. 

Page  291. — After  these  Poems,  a chapter  follows  with  this  title : “ Don  imresain  do  eirghe  idir 
11  FArimhon  7 Either”  &c.— Of  the  dispute  that  arose  between  Hereraon  and  Heber.  This 
narrative  is  followed  by  a History  of  Ireland,  which  is  mixed  up  with  many  verses  quoted  from 
ancient  Irish  Bards  down  to  page  394,  the  principal  of  which  are  **  Irtl  ottar  no  dome  " of 
40  verses;—**  (onmhaol  ced  Ffaith  Mumhan of  24  verses  “ Tigernmat  mac  Follamhain  aird," 
of  32  verses; — the  Poem  “ Dun  Sobhairche  (turn  sfuagh  lin,”  72  verses,  bearing  the  name  of  its 
author,  Eochoid,  of  the  9*h  century ; the  Poem  **  Fochoid  faobhar  na  Feine of  28  verses ; 
**  Fiach  Labhroinne  Laoch 24  verses; — “ /tongue  olmhucaidh  amhra ,”  32  verses; — Eochoid- 
Ua-Floins  Poem  “ FAsdigh  a aos  eagna  aotbhinn ,"  340  verses,  of  the  91  h century. 

Page  320.— Tl»c  Poem  *'  01  lam  Fodhla  fcch  or  ngal,"  32  verses. 

Page  323. — The  Poem  " Sioma  Saoghfach  sior  an  Ffaith ,"  40  verses,  followed  by  Eochoid* 
Poem  **  A Enmhain  iodhnach  aotbhinn ,"  184  verses.  These  Poems  have  been  described  in  No.  I. 

Page  337* — The  Poem  “ Uccoine  Uallach  amhra,”  36  verses,  by  the  same  author. 

Page  341. — The  Poem  “ Fuse  ha  Fermara  Afaighin,”  40  verse*. 

Page  343. —The  Poem  11  Rughraidh  Iligh”  Sfc.  on  the  reign  of  Rughrad,  28  verses. 

Page  344.— The  Poem  “ Eiremhon  it.  Eibher  Ard"  288  verses,  on  the  Successions  of  all  the 
Pagan  Rings  of  Ireland,  to  the  reign  of  Eochoid  Feidhloch,  or  Eochoid  the  just,  who  reigned 
twenty-seven  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. — The  last  distich  tots  the  number  of  Kings 
thus— “ Cuicc  Riich  oe.  mogathat  teir  /inn/'  making  them  in  all  eighty-five.  Eochoid  Feidhloch 
was  contemporary  with  Cucullin,  as  stated  by  Tigernac. 

Page  338.— The  Poein  “ Triath  os  triathaibh  Tuathal,”  bearing  the  name  of  Alaolatura,  who 
died  very  old,  in  884,  268  verses,  on  the  History  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Tuathal , and 
the  insurrection  of  the  Atlacots,  ou  Tuathal’*  expedition  into  Albania,  and  the  Boarian  tribute  he 
imposed  on  Leinster. 

Page  369. — The  Poem  “ Conaire  Caomh  cliamhain  Chuinn,”  24  verses,  on  the  reign  of  Conar  I. 

Page  372.— Flan’s  Poem  **  Rigb  Temhrn  dia  ttesban  inn”  of  35  stanzas,  or  140  verses,  with 
Flan’s  name  prefixed.  This  Poem  gives  the  successions  from  Eochoid  the  Just,  to  the  reign  of 
Dathi  and  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick. 

Page  375. — The  History  of  the  Christian  Kings  follows,  interspersed  in  like  manner  with  ancient 
Poems,  of  which  the  first  bears  the  name  of  Adamnan,  at  page  37 9.  It  is  intitled  Adamnan  mac 
Rvnans  Poem  on  the  Abolitioo  of  the  Leinster  Tribute  of  Cows  by  King  Fiannachta,  at  the  request 
of  S.  Moling.  It  commences  with  the  verse  “ An  Ri  cia  ceangladh  chuceha  ” and  consists  of 
52  verses,  which  are  quoted  in  the  1 Ith  century  by  Tigcrnaclt. 

Page  383.— Tlie  next  is  Maolmura’s  Poem  “ F/ann  for  Eirinnf  84  verses,  of  the  9lh  century, 
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with  Malmura's  name  prefixed.  He  composed  this  Poem  is  the  reign  of  Flan,  who  reigned  from 

879  to  916. 

Page  388. — Fiona's  Poem  " Ri  Trmhra  taobkaide  f 208  verses,  with  his  name  prefixed,  in 
these  words : — " Do  aitibh  7 danmannaibh  na  Rioghsa  do  raidhiomar  O’Dhathi  me  Fiachra  go 
" Maolsechloinn  mor  me  Domhnaill  do  riant  an  tughdar  oirdheire  Flam,  fer  Leighim  Main is- 
'*  dmeh  Baoite,  Saoi  tacena  Cronic  7 JUidheeua  Gaoidheal  na  aimsir  fein  an  Duain  si  not.” — i.  e. 
“ On  the  Successions  and  Names  of  the  Kings  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  treated,  from  Dalki, 
" the  son  of  Frachra  to  Maolseehlan  the  Great,  the  son  of  Donnald,  the  learned  author,  Flan, 
“ Lecturer  of  Bute  Monastery,  skilled  in  the  Chronicles  and  Poetry  of  the  Gaels,  above  his  con- 
“ temporaries,  composed  this  Poem." 

Page  393.— The  next  article  is  intitled  “ Teacassc  Riocch  Sbfinain,— The  Instruction  of  King 
Solomon" — giving  a short  historical  account  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  down  to  page  414,  with  moral 
instructions  and  advices  to  Kings ; which  are  followed  by  genealogies  of  the  most  leading  ancient 
families  of  Ireland,  in  prose  and  verse,  to  page  430.  The  first  of  these  Poems  consists  of  148 
verses,  and  relates  chiefly  to  the  antiquity,  genealogy,  and  honours  of  the  Maguires.  They  are 
all  of  the  17th  century. 

Page  431 O'Durtgan’s  Historical  Poem  “ Triallam  limckioll  na  Folia,”  on  the  different 

duties  and  degrees  of  precedence  and  services  of  the  Lords  of  Clans,  w ith  respect  to  the  supreme 
King  of  all  Ireland,  and  the  station  which  each  occupied  in  attending  on  him  in  peace  and  war. 
This  copy  ought  to  be  diligently  collated  with  that  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  volume  above, 
page  142.  It  consists  of  169  stanzas  of  four  verses  each,  <?7f>  verses  in  ail ; whereas,  that  copy 
consists  of  two  parts, — the  first  of  149  stanzas,  the  second  of  197.  The  copy  now  before  us 
has  the  advantage  of  being  illustrated  by  the  following  work,  which  begins  at  p.  44b  of  this  MS. 

*'  Do  chert  dhuchas  gach  einchinedh  d Eirinn  do  raibh  an n so  naimtir  fa  n derna  an  tughdar 
" oirdheire  .1.  O'Dubhogan  an  Duainsi  urn  dhiaig  ,i,  Trillam  timchioll  na  Folia.  7c.  ar  na  cur 
" a irpros  a modh  sgculaideacta  as  an  Duain  le  A intlccht  7 le  stuider  mhic  Mhguidhir  .i.  Brian 
“ mac  Conehonnacht . signs  nr  na  mhes  do  as  an  stuider  »m,  do  chonn  cus  do  a OUamh  fein  re 
" srnebus  do  thab.  t chuigr  7 do  thaisbein  sc  an  inntleacht  sin  do ; do  bhrigh  nach  bfataidh  7 
" nach  ecual.  go  n derna  aonduine  a riomh  liomhe  an  chuis  sin  achl  e fein,  7 do  chuir  se  fiack.  ar 
“ on  OUamh  ehedna  sin  .i.  giolla  Padraicc  ua  Luinin  an  Duain  do  ionntogh  a bpross,  7 gach 
•*  glann.  gach  certugh  dar  bfeidir  Iris  do  denamh  ar  an  Duain  7 ar  an  bpros,  do  reir  Psaltrach 
“ Caisil  do  denamh  7 tug  se  fa  dera  an  Saothar  sin  do  criochnugh  in  a bhaile  fein  a Ttul  .Mhaoil 
“ ittir  Cheanafada  accondae  Fherman.  Jan.  29,  1033.” 

Literally, 

“ Of  the  right  of  service  of  every  Clan  of  Ireland,  at  the  time  when  the  learned  author  of  this 
“ Poem  Trillam,  Ac.  namely  O’Duvegan,  composed  it — turned  into  prose,  after  the  manner  of 
“ a narrative,  from  the  said  poem,  by  the  skill  and  diligence  of  Maguire,  that  is  of  Brian,  the  son 
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“ of  Conconnacht,  Ac.  (here  follows  his  pedigree:)  and  pursuant  to  his  said  diligence,  he 
“ deemed  it  right  to  shewr  it  to  his  own  genealogist ; for  he  had  not  seen  nor  heard  that  an; 
“ other  person  except  himself  had  attempted  an;  thing  of  the  kind  : and  he  obliged  his  genealo- 
“ gist  aforesaid,  namely,  Gildas  Paine  O' Lunin,  to  turn  this  Poem  into  prose,  and  to  correct 
**  and  reform  it  as  well  as  possible,  according  to  the  cop;  iu  the  Psalter  of  Cashel; — which 
“ he  did  accordingly,  in  his  town  of  Tut- Moil,  in  the  District  of  Ceanfad,  in  the  Count;  of 
" Fermanagh.” 

, From  this  document,  it  appears  that  every  family  of  distinction  in  Ireland  had  its  place 
appointed  at  Teinora,  according  to  its  degree,  whenever  there  was  a general  convention  of 
the  states  of  the  kingdom.  This  narrative  in  prose  is  occasionally  verified  by  quotations  from 
ancient  Poets  of  the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  as  well  as  from  O'  Durcgan't. 

Page  456. — Next  follows  a perfect  copy  of  O’Duvcgan's  Metrical  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  Irish 
words,  intitied  “ Fans  Focail,"  and  consisting  here  of  292  verses.  There  is  no  example  of  a 
Metrical  Dictionary  of  any  of  the  Northern  languages  of  so  ancient  a date  as  this. 

Page  461. — A continuation  of  the  preceding  Article  beginning  with  the  word — Deirbhthiw, 
the  verses  are  232. 

Page  467. — A satirical  Poem  by  Angus  na  n Dor,  on  several  of  the  Clans  and  Chiefs  of 
Leinster,  Ulster,  Ac.  The  verses  are  124. 

Page  480. — A Necrology  or  Obituary  of  Irish  Noblemen,  from  1567,  when  Caibhnch  O'Donnel 
died,  to  1625.  This  is  very  valuable ; probably  unique.  It  is  followed  by  an  Index  to  this 
MS. ; but  that  Index  is  imperfect  and  incorrect,  though  it  extends  from  p.  489  to  494. 

Page  495. — A Poem  of  112  verses,  by  Torloch  O’Dolan,  on  his  own  life,  and  his  hopes  in 
God,  Ac.  followed  by  an  Explanation  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  in  the  most  correct  Connacht 
Idiom  of  the  17th  century,  from  page  496  to  the  end. — This  is  part  in  prose  and  part  in  verse,  and 
is  the  work  of  Bonadeenture  O'Hosi,  which  was  printed  at  Louvain.  (1)  It  is  now  scarcely  any 
where,  if  at  all,  to  be  fonnd,  except  in  the  Collection  of  Stowe. 


No.  XXXIF. 

“ The  Tean  bo  Cuailgne  Wab  between  Connacht  and  Ulster.” 

folio,  paper. 

Transcribed  from  an  ancient  MS.  by  John  O'Duigenan.  The  following  account  of  this  work 
precedes  it,  in  O'Duigenan’s  hand.  (2) — 


(1)  lfmo— The  year  it  not  mentioned.  A second  edition  appeared  in  Antwerp,  1611. 

(t)  The  account  of  this  war  in  the  Ogygia,  is  at  p.  S75— 44  Fcrgiuiu*  solo  paritcr  ac  sotio  Ultoniar  exterminate, 
M in  Connactiam  ad  Olilium  ct  Maudaui.  ibidem  regnantes,  pi ufugit,  qaibus  patrocinantibus  mcmorabile  esanit 
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u Loe,  7 aimrir,  7 per  so,  7 tughdar  sgribkinn — ceathar  connaghar  in  gach  flat,  as  cuincesta 
**  don  tsaoirsi  na  tana. — ioc  di.  c.  amvs,  light  Ferghusa  me  Raich  ait  in  re  hadhnap  p.  magh  n Aoi 
u Temp  us  * Diarmada  me  Caarbhcoil  in  r.  //.  perm  im  Fergus  me  Roic. 

11  The  place,  the  lime,  tile  personal  character,  and  the  author  of  a writing,  are  four  things 
“ to  be  noticed  iu  each  science,  which  are  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  Learned. — Its  place 
u first  of  all. — Fergus  mac  Roig  mentions  that  the  place  where  this  work  was  composed,  was 
“ Magh  Aoi,  (in  Connacht;)  the  time  was  in  the  rcigu  of  Diarmad  mac  Cervcoil,  King  of  Ireland, 
**  (A.D.  544;)  the  person  who  composed  it  was  Fergus  mac  Roigh.'* 

This  is  the  only  copy  of  the  Narrative,  called  the  Tern  bo  Cuailgne  War,  that  has  presented 
itself  to  us  with  that  title  prefixed  to  it,  and  the  author,  and  the  time  of  that  author,  expressly 
named.  As  this  war  is  but  slightly  mentioned  by  Tigcrnach,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
procure  an  ancient  copy;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  researches  have  uot  been  yet 
rewarded  with  any  copy  above  200  years  old.  But  that  there  were  more  ancient  copies  from 
which  these  have  beeu  transcribed,  there  can  be  no  question.  The  narrative  is  founded  on 
historical  facts:  and  in  the  absence  of  the  original,  which  seems  to  have  been  lost  since  the 
days  of  Tigernac,  we  must  be  content  with  this  specimen,  which  was  copied  from  a MS.  of 
the  14th  century. 

The  MS.  before  us  is  a folio,  of  77  leaves  of  paper,  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end  ; each 
leaf  is  written  closely  on  both  sides;  each  page  is  divided  into  two  columns.  The  writing 
is  O’Dvigenaris,  of  the  reign  of  James  II. ; and  it  is  a transcript  from  an  ancient  MS.  on  vellum, 
of  a work  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Diarmait  Mac  Cearbkuil  King  of 
Ireland,  A.D.  544. 

The  first  fifty-three  pages  give  a History  of  Rome,  and  particularly  of  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar 
and  Pornpey,  which  were  nearly  contemporary  with  this  Tean-bo-Cuailgne  War  of  Ireland,  (I) 
which  seems  to  have  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  people  of  Counacbt  and  Ulster,  more  than  any 
other  event  of  the  remote  times  to  which  it  is  referred. 

The  History  of  the  wars  of  Casar  and  Pompey  is  continued  to  folio  29.  The  pages  are 
divided  into  two  columns ; the  columns  next  to  the  edges  are  in  many  instances  illegible. — 

The  whole  of  this  narrative  is  given  in  Irish  from  Roman  authors.  The  Description  of  Thessaly 
“ Tuaruscb.  na  Tessal the  Prophecy  of  the  Ghost  that  appeared  to  Brutus,  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
and  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic,  are  followed  by  an  account  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  then  by  the  narrative  of  the  Cualgnian  war. 

Page  29- — The  lean  bo  Cuailgnt  narrative  follows,  in  7b  pages  of  two  columns  each,  inter- 


•*  be  1 1 am  scptannale,  inter  Connactos  et  Ultonios,  mult  is  Poetics  figmentis,  at  ea  ferebat  via*,  adornatnm 
u Taim-ba-Cuailgue  dictum. — Hujus  belli  circitcr  medium  octrnuio  ante  caput  ara  Christiana , Mauda  Regina, 
“ Conoactiae,  Fergnsio  Rogio  Ductore,  iramensaro  bourn  pradain  coiupicuis  agcntiuin  et  iDjectaotium  virtu tibu» 
**  metnorabilem,  e Cualgnia  in  agro  Louthiano  reporttrit." 

This  agrees  perfectly  with  TigernachV  account  of  Cocolltn,  and  opposes  an  iotnperablc  barrier  to  the  forgeries 
of  those  who  make  Cacullin  and  Oman  cotcmpomy.  Compare  the  Ogygia,  p.  129. 
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spersed  with  quotations  front  ancient  Poets  to  the  word  Finis,  at  page  76  of  this  second  part, 
where  the  transcriber  gives  his  Dame  tlius:~"  The  lith  of  September,  1 633,  hints,  per  me 
“ Stadium  O’  Chtihgtnain." 

Some  tom  leave*  follow,  which  contain  copies,  nearly  illegible,  of  the  Poetical  Controversy 
between  Connacht  and  Munster,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 


No.  XXXIII. 

“ Beatha  naomh  Pattraic;  or,  Life  of  S.  Patric.” — 
quarto,  paper,  (imperfect.) 

The  pages  are  6 — The  iv  rating  is  of  the  last  century — S.  Patrick's  pedigree,  as  preserved 
in  this  MS.  is  quoted  by  Usher,  and  from  a very  ancient  Irish  Poem  in  the  Annals  of  the  lf( 
Masters. 


No.  XXXIV. 

“ Eochar  sgiath  an  Aithfrin,” — or,  The  Key  to  the  Mass. 

folio,  paper,  ( in  bad  condition.) 

This  work  is  divided  into  eighteen  chapters,  and  ends  at  folio  38,  or  page  76,  where  it  is 
followed  by  the  Life  of  our  Saviour,  in  47  folios,  imperfect.  Both  these  works  are  in  a modern 
hand.  The  author  of  the  former  was  Get/ffry  Keating,  whose  name  does  not  however  appear  in 
any  part  of  it.  We  are  informed  by  Harris,  that  Keating  wrote  a Defence  of  the  Mass,  and  some 
other  pieces,  in  Irish. 


No.  XXXV. 

“ Eochair  sgiath  an  Aithfrin.” — folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  67,  falsely  marked  on  the  first  blank  leaf  “ A Chronicle  hi  Irish."- 
This  is  a more  recent  copy  of  the  first  part  of  the  MS.  last  mentioned. 


No.  XXXVI. 

“ Lives  of  Irish  Saints,  in  Irish  Language  and  Characters.” — 

quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  305.  The  writing  is  of  1627. 
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Ctmimlt. 

Page  1 .—The  life  of  S.  Fin  bar,  to  page  J 7. 

Page  1 8. Tile  Life  of  S.  Cart  hag,  to  page  *0. 

Page  41. The  Life  of  S.  Molaga,  to  page  52. 

Page  53. The  Life  of  S.  Fiium,  to  page  64. 

Page  65. The  Life  of  S.  Fman,  of  Brigoban,  to  page  89. 

Page  90. The  Life  of  & Oranatan,  to  page  98. 

Page  99. The  Life  of  S.  Aiibe,  of  Imlecb  Ibair,  to  page  1 19. 

Page  119. — The  Life  of  8.  Mochua , of  Balia,  to  page  131. 

Page  13$. — The  Life  of  S.  Moedog , of  Ferns,  to  page  148. 

Page  149. — The  Life  of  S.  Finan,  of  Cloonard,  to  page  164. 

Page  165. — The  valuable  Life  of  S.  Furaey , which  is  quoted  by  Bede,  to  page  1 74. 

Page  175. — The  Life  of  S.  Brendan,  to  page  204. 

Page  205. — The  Life  of  S.Aban. 

Page  222. — The  Life  of  S.  Ciaran , of  Saigir. 

Page  244. — The  Life  of  S.  $e  nanus. 

Page  287. — The  Life  of  S.  Ruadun. 

These  Lives  are  all  unpublished ; all  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters;  and  all  transcribed 
from  ancient  MSS.  by  one  hand.  At  the  end  is  the  name  and  autograph  of  “ Fr.  JJannirntura 
“ Mac  Dooll , Guardianus  dt  Carrick/ergus — Thtohgice  Lector"  Carrickfergus  Monastery  was 
founded  for  Franciscans  in  1232,  and  was  granted,  at  the  suppression  of  Religious  Houses,  to 
Sir  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  who  assigned  it  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester.  The  latter  erected  a Castle 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Monastery  hi  1610.  These  Lives  of  Saints  were  transcribed  from  an  old 
MS.  which  belonged  to  that  Monastery. 

With  respect  to  the  Life  of  Finbar , there  were  three  Finbars — one  an  Abbot,  the  founder  of  a 
Monastery  in  the  Isle  of  Drimlcn , between  Hi  Cinsclacli  and  the  Desias  of  Munster,  whose 
memory  is  celebrated  July  4; — Another  Finbart  Abbot  of  Kilconga,  is  celebrated  on  the  9th  of 
September.  Acta,  SS.  p.  597.  The  Finbor  whose  life  is  given  in  this  MS.  was  the  first  Bishop 
of  Corke,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Life  of  S.  David,  published  by  Capgrave,  and  in  that 
written  by  Giraldus,  as  well  as  by  John  of  Teignmouth.  His  festival  occurs  25th  September. 

The  second  Life  in  this  Collection,  lhat  of  Cai’t hag,  is  not  tbe  Life  of  Carthag  the  Elder,  but  of 
the  Younger,  called  Mochuda,  Bishop  of  Lismore,  who  founded  the  Monastery’  of  Rathen,  in 
Westmeath,  and  wrote  a Rule  for  bis  Monks,  which  is  said  to  be  yet  extant  in  Irish.  Tbe 
Annals  of  Tigernach  and  Ulster  state  that  be  was  expelled  from  Rathin  by  King  Donald  II,  about 
(>36,  when  he  retired  to  the  territory  of  tlse  Munster  Desies,  where  he  founded  Litmore, 
and  died  in  637.  That  this  Life,  and  most  of  the  others,  are  liable  to  great  exceptions,  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  one  whose  knowledge  of  Irish  History  is  not  extremely  superficial.  Blathmac , King  of 
Ireland,  died  during  the  great  plague  in  665 ; and  yet  this  Life  makes  him  and  Constantine  Mac 
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Fergus,  King  of  the  Albanian  Irish,  who  died  about  817,  contemporaries!  Feikle  Flan , King  of 
Munster  and  S.  Mochudn,  died  iu  637. — How  could  they,  ami  Carthag  and  Constantine  be  cotera- 
poraries  ? — But  yet,  these  Lives  contain  much  historical  information  ; and  though  this  of  Carthag 
is  interpolated,  and  recent,  others  there  are  in  this  collection  which  arc  iotitled,  in  an  historical 
point  of  view,  to  very  great  respect.  (I) 

The  Life  of  Molaga  was  translated  from  the  Irish,  for  the  use  of  Colgan,  who  published  it  in 
Latin. — Acta,  p.  145.  He  observes  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  that  the  historical  part  of 
it  is  supported  by  the  most  ancient  authorities  in  print  and  Manuscript,  but  that  the  copy  he  had 
was  imperfect.  (2) 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  page  of  the  Copy  now  before  us,  are  these  \lords,  in  the  transcriber’s 
hand : — “ At  a began  ann  so  nach  fagaim  re  na  Sgriobhadh  no  bfecham  h abhor  eile  do.” — i.  e. 
**  There  is  a space  left  blank  here,  which  I do  not  write  until  I consult  another  Manuscript.’ 
The  blank  space  which  follows  this  notice  leaves  room  only  for  five  lines,  and  cannot  be  the 
hiatus  alluded  to  by  Colgan:  but  there  is  something  missing  at  page  52,  the  12th  of  this  Life, 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  Colgan’s  account.  Amongst  the  historical  facts  mentioned  in 
this  MS.  one  narrative  relates  to  a contest  between  Guaire  Aidne,  King  of  Connacht,  from 
623  to  66l,  and  Cuana,  Lord  of  a district  in  Munster  called  Fera  snagh  Feine , or  the 
great  plain  of  the  Phoenicians,  now  corruptly  Fermoy,  which  was  excited  by  the  Druids  and 
Poets  of  both  Provinces,  in  the  time  of  8.  Molagga.  Colgan  remarks  on  this,  that  the  Druidic 
order  remained  in  Ireland  down  to  the  8th  century.  (3) 

The  next  Life  is  that  of  S.  Fbutn , a disciple  of  S.  Brendan’s,  who  founded  the  Monastery  of 
Cenneitigt  near  Mount  Bladma,  on  the  confines  of  Munster  and  Meath,  and  whose  festival  occurs 
the  7th  of  April.  The  narrative,  as  usual,  is  miraculously  marvellous;  but  yet  this  Life,  as  well 
as  most  ancient  Lives  of  Saints,  records  historical  and  geographical  facts  which  merit  preser- 
vation : it  is  unpublished.  The  following  distich  may  l>e  seen  on  the  margin  of  page  55 : — 
**  Si  quis  in  hunc  librum  furtivos  vertat  ocellos,  n sibi  pro  merito  Littera  Grceca  munct.” 


(!)  The  elder  Carthag  was  a disciple  of  S.  Kitran,  during  the  reign  of  d£ngus,  King  of  Munster,  whose 
death  is  referred  by  the  IV  Masters  to  489. — Sec  the  Irish  Life  of  Kieran,  quoted  by  Colgan,  p.  475.  His 
feast  occurs  the  5th  of  March ; the  other's  on  the  1 4th  of  May. 

(2)  “ Hanc  ex  Hibemico  in  Latinuni  transtulimus.  Stylus  ct  verba  Codicis  Hibernici,  indicant  raagnam 
“ an t him*  vetustatrm.  in  hoc  adverto  ipsius  fidem,  quod  nihil  pome  sit  ex  hi*  qua;  hie  refert,  quoad 
“ persona*  varias  qua*  norainat,  et  alia  qua*  memorat ; quod  in  alii*  historii*  non  occurit.” — Acta,  p.  148. 

(5)  **  A fide  Hihcrnis  prardicata,  usque  ad  annum  fere  700,  aim  ti  postea,  ut  constat  ex  Actis  S.S,  Pntricii , 
“ Kierani,  Aiibti,  Dcclani , lirigidtr,  Aloctdy  aliorumquc.-— Kt  licet  interca  Druid*,  in  Christum  credenlct, 
*•  uiagicas  artes  abjnraverint.  non  destiterirot  tamen  eorum  successore*  nempe  Scneciorts  ( Stanachaidhe)  et 
w Poetac  studiuiu  antiquitatis  tnirifice  colerc,  scholia  pubiicis  prteessc,  et  In  summo  pretio  apud  Proccrea  et 
u populum  haberi.  Horum  tria  erant  genera,  quorum  primem,  Juris  peri  tornm,  (Brehonum)  Lrges  observabat 
“ et  lites  de  limbus  agronun  de  praerogativit  familiarmn,  de  contractibns,  4cc.  dirimebat.  Secundam  Senccioram, 
“ sive  Autiquariorum,  qni  Re-gum  et  Procerum  Acta  et  genealogiasscribebant,  vocumqne  Hibcrnirarumorigincs, 
itc.  aliasque  Patrii  Idiomatia  antiquiUtcs  sedulo  observabant — Tertian*  erat  Poetarum."  Acta,  p.  149,  and 
again,  p.176. 
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Page  65. — -The  next  Life,  that  of  S.  Fmcua,  the  disciple  of  S.  Comgal,  of  Bangor,  surnamed 
Briogaban,  from  the  place  in  Munster  where  he  founded  a Monastery  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  Life  of  S.  Abban , c.  20,  Acta,  p.  615. — This  Life  also  is  unpublished.  The  auihor, 
whoever  he  was,  says,  at  page  89 — “ Ro  sgriobh  Fionnckua  a vile  ghniomha  a Leabhar  Mamis- 
“ dreach  Suite  me  Bronaigh” — i.e.  “ Finchua  wrote  all  these  Acts  (meaning  of  his  own  life)  in 
" the  Book  of  the  Monastery  of  Bute,  the  son  of  Bronaig,  from  whence  he  soon  after  returned 
“ to  his  own  Monastery,  where  he  died.” 

Page  pO. — The  Life  of  Cranaton,  unpublished.  It  is  imperfect  in  this  copy  where  it  consists 
only  of  four  pages.  The  transcriber  says,  at  the  end,  that  the  MS.  from  which  he  transcribed 
it,  was  imperfect,  and  that  he  could  not  supply  the  deficiency. 

Page  97. — The  Life  of  S.  Ailbe,  in  22  pages — unpublished.  A manuscript  Life  of  Ailbe  is 
quoted  by  Usher,  in  his  Primordia ; where  he  says  that  the  .Monastic  Rule  of  S.  Ailbe  is  still 
extant  in  the  Irish  Language.  Ailbe  died  in  525,  as  in  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  and  Ulster.  His 
memory  is  annually  celebrated  in  the  great  Isle  of  Arran  on  the  12th  of  September. 

Page  lip. — The  Life  of  S.  Mochua,  of  Balia , the  son  of  Becan,  in  thirteeu  pages.  This  Saint 
was  called  also  Cronan,  and  was  S.  Comgal’s  contemporary,  lie  founded  Balia,  in  Connacht. 
Bollandus  gives  his  Life  1 Jan.  The  Irish  Life  now  before  us  is  unpublished. 

Page  132. — The  Life  of  5.  Moedog , first  Bishop  of  Ferns,  who  was  called  also  Aidnn , and  was 
cotemporary  with  S.  David.-’- Usher  quotes  a MS.  life  of  him,  and  refers  his  death  to  632.  Colgan 
quotes  a MS.  life  of  him  in  the  Irish  language,  supposed  to  he  written  by  Hildas  Mochodo 
O’ Cass  id e,  who  was  coeval  with  this  Saint.  But  the  MS.  life  now  before  us  cannot  he  of  that 
antiquity;  the  idiom  will  not  admit  of  its  being  placed  higher  than  the  11th  or  12th  century. 
It  is  unpublished.  S.  Moedog  is  mentioned  with  the  highest  respect  by  the  ancient  w'riters  of 
Ireland,  as  in  the  Ufe  of  S.  Fintan,  published  hy  Goldastus  in  his  Her.  German,  I.  1.  a work  of 
the  9lb  century*,  and  of  unquestionable  authority,  as  stated  in  the  Rrrum  Hibem.  vol.  1. 

Page  I4p. — The  Life  of  S.Finian,  first  Bishop  of  Cloonard,  who  was  cotemporary  with 
SS.  David,  and  Gildas.  The  Annals  of  Inisfallen  refer  his  death,  as  Usher  does,  to  552. 
Colgan,  who  published  his  life  in  Latin,  (Feb.  23,)  from  a Salamanca  MS.  quotes  his  Irish  Life,  as 
written  in  very  ancient  idiom,  “ perantiqui  et  elegantis  styli,”  and  refers  his  death  to  563.  S.  Finian 
was  called  “ M agister  Sanctorum  Hibernia: ” His  school  of  Cloonard  was  frequented  by  the 
Saxons  of  the  7th  century.  He  died  in  563.  This  Irish  Life  is  unpublished. 

Page  165, — “ Beat  ha  X aoimh  Furse”  or  the  Life  of  S.  Fursey,  10  pages,  4to.  Another  Life 


( l ) Meath  was  formerly  an  extensive  Country,  stretching  from  the  Eastern  sea  to  Munster,  and  had  many 
Bishop  tick.-,  Cloonard,  DuUek,  Kells , TViiw,  Duiuaghlia,  Ardbraccon,  Slone,  i'oure , which  were  all  consolidated 
into  one  Bishuprick  of  Meath,  by  Cardinal  Paparo,  iu  1152.  Of  the  school  of  Coooard,  sec  the  ancient  Life  of 
Kinnidius,  Acta,  p.  112,  and  Usher  Primordia;  also  the  Life  of  Fiuixn,  Acta,  p.  595.  The  Lahrary  of  this 
celebrated  school  of  Cloonard,  was  burned  in  U43,  as  in  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters.  Cloonard  is  now  a 
wretched  village  on  the  road  between  Mullingar  and  Longford. 
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of  S.  Fursey,  written  by  one  of  bis  Disciples,  in  Latin,  soon  after  bis  death,  is  quoted  by 
Bede,  (1)  and  published  by  Bollandus.  Colgan  has  published  it  third,  much  more  copious,  but 
also  much  more  recent  and  fabulous,  (Jau.  l6.)  He  further  quotes  an  Irish  Life  in  MS.  which  is 
divided  into  chapters,  and  must  be  different  from  this,  since  he  mentions  chapter  59- — Neither 
of  these  Irish  MS.  Lives  has  seen  the  light. — It  is  remaikable,  that  every  nation  in  Europe  has 
taken  the  lead  of  Ireland  in  the  publication  of  its  MSS.  and  yet  that  every  northern  nation  is 
posterior  in  point  of  written  documents?  Cuanac , Cumian,  and  Adamnan  precede  Bede,  and 
Gilda* *  betrays  his  Irish  origin  by  his  name. 

The  year  of  Fursey’s  death  has  been  accurately  ascertained  in  the  Berum  Hibanicai'um,  vol.  I. 
He  passed  into  England  in  637,  and  founded  there  the  Abbey  of  Cnobbersburg , as  stated  by 
Bede,  before  he  passed  into  France,  in  6*40. 

Page  175. — 44  The  Life  of  S.  Brendan , the  elder,  son  of  Ftnloga,  in  30  pages.”  S.  Brendan 
was  the  founder  of  C/uanfert,  on  the  Shannon.  There  is  a MS.  Life  of  him  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  which  is  quoted  by  Usher,  Primord.  p.  271*  47 1,  494,  and  which  teems  with  the  most 
romantic  miracles.  He  was  a disciple  of  S.  Finian,  of  Cloonard,  and  died,  aged  93,  in  5 77.  (2) 
He  must  therefore  be  distinguished  from  S.  Brendan,  of  Birr , who  died  in  57 1,  and  whose 
father  was  I.uagnrus.  The  former  is  the  Saiut  of  whose  septennial  navigation  many  fabulous 
narratives  still  remain,  mixed  up  with  the  probable  fact  that  he  sailed  from  the  Islands 
of  Arran  to  Iceland,  and  first  established  there  the  Christian  faith. — His  Voyage  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Life  of  Aban,  a work  of  the  9th  century,  c.  43;  (3)  and  in  the  ancient  Life  of 
Mac/orius , published  by  Johannes  a Bohco,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Floriacensis ; also  by  Gtaber 
Rodulphus . hi  Historia  Francorum,  1.  2,  c.  2 ; by  Guido , Abbot  of  S.  Dennis,  in  his  Vita  Machuti ; 
by  jflngu*  the  Cu/dee,  in  the  fifth  tract  of  his  Opuscula  ; aud  by  Cumincus  Connerensis,  in  his 
book  De  Encomiis  Sanctorum  Hibernia, 

Page  205. — The  life  of  St.  Aban,  in  17  pages,  begins  here.  He  was  educated  in  his  Uncle 
Ibar's  Monastery  of  Beg- Erin,  an  Island  on  the  Coast  of  Hi-Kinse/ach,  in  Leinster,  and  died 
in  his  Monastery  of  Kit-Abbain,  in  Leinster,  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  His  Life  in  Latin 
has  Ikcii  published  from  a Kilkenny  MS.  by  Colgan,  1 6th  March,  where  he  says  that  he  collated 
the  Latin  Life  with  two  Lives  in  Irish.  The  Latin  Life  published  by  him,  seems  but  an  amplified 
version  from  the  Irish.  The  miraculous  stories  arc  disgusting ; but  let  it  not  be  inferred  that 
therefore  this  work  is  subsequent  to  the  12th  century.  The  stories  of  lire  9th  and  and  10th 
are  equally  luxuriant  in  extravagance. 


(l)  Hitt.  Eccl.  1,3,  c.  19.— There  U also  a Life  of  Furscy  ascribed  to  Bede.  MS.  in  the  King's  Library,  in  the 
British  Mnsciim 

V.I ) Usher  adheres  to  the  Ulster  Annals.  S.  Brendan,  of  tiirr,  is  mentioned  by  Adamnm*,  1. 3,  c.  3. 

(3)  44  Eccc  illustre  testimonium  bujus  vctcris  autboris  de  ilia  mirabili  navigation,  spatio  Srpteonii  per 

*4  Ocean  uni  quam,  nonnnlli  fictaui  et  tabuloiam  eautimant,  cum  taroen  hie  vetus  et  fidelis  Scriptor,  qui  ante 
M nongintos  vel  ampliosannos  vixit,  earn  taiiiqoam  certain  Mippunat.  idqnr  con tcitentur  S.  .f'ngusius,  «t  Maintains 
" in  suo  Martyrolocio  Tnmiactcnsi,  ante  annos  700  scripto."  Colgan  Acta,  pag.  624.  Vila  S.  Brcndani  16  Maii. 
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Pug*  222, — The  Life  of  S'.  Ciaran,ef  Saigtr,  in  22  pages.  This  is  S.  Kiartnt  the  Bishop,  whose 
birth  » dated  by  Usher,  ann.  3i2,  and  who  is  to  be  distinguished  from  S.  h'inan,  tlie  Abbot 
and  founder  of  Chmmornoitr,  on  the  Shannon,  Eastward  of  Atblone.  S.  Ciarao,  the  Bishop,  was 
highly  venerated  by  the  Cornish  Church.  S.  Pirn,  in  the  rands,  awl  other  churches  in  Cornwall, 
are  called  Horn  him,  as  in  Leland's  Collections,  published  by  Hearnc,  t.  3.  His  Life  has  been 
published  by  Colgan,  from  the  MS.  Collection  of  Hu:Wmd.  But  the  work  published  by  him 
it  in  Latin,  and  though  supposes!  to  be  written  by  Etinns,  a disciple  of  S.  Patrick,  is  of  a much  later 
date ; whereas  this  is  in  Irish,  and  seems  to  be  that  which  is  quoted  by  Colgan,  in  his  Acta, 
page  4b3.  It  is  unpublished.  .S'.  Kteron,  of  Clonmacnoise,  was  born  in  5 It). 

One  historical  fact  mentioned  in  this  Irish  Life,  and  in  nearly  tbe  saute  terms  in  the  Latin, 
deserves  notice,  as  illustrative  of  some  of  tbe  Poems  in  this  Collection.  It  states  that  Kierma 
foretold  that  jEngus,  King  of  Munster,  and  his  Queen  Ethnea,  would  be  killed  by  tbeir  enemies; 
and  that  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  field  of  Fto,  near  the  great  town  of  Kilosnod,  in 
Leinster,  where  they  were  slain  by  l Hand,  th a son  of  Dun-lning,  King  of  North  Leinster;  that 
FJhne  was  tbe  daughter  of  Crimthan,  the  son  of  Enna  Cinselach,  who  had  conquered  most  of 
Leinster,  after  the  battle  of  Ocka,  io  Meath,  '■  where  the  King  of  all  Jreland  killed  AM  Molt, 
" King  of  all  Ireland." 

Now  the  death  of  JEngna,  King  of  Munster,  is  dated  by  the  IV  Masters,  A.D.  489.  where  we 
are  informed,  in  Irish,  that  lie  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Killosnad,  by  lUand  and  Wild,  sons 
of  Duntang,  King  of  Leinster,  and  by  others.  It  is  mentioned  also  in  tbe  Poem  ascribed  to 
Dssbtach  Mac  n a Lugair,  above,  page  97  and  147,  and  by  Broganus  Pius,  in  bis  Irish  Poem 
on  the  Successions  of  tbe  Leinster  Kings,  above,  page  99.  100. 

Tbe  battle  of  Ocka  is  dated  by  tbe  IV  Masters,  478,  where  they  say  that  “ Olil  Molt,  King 
“ of  all  Ireland,  was  killed  by  Ijtgad,  tbe  son  of  Leogaire;  by  Murcertack,  tbe  son  of  Ere;  by 
“ I erg  us  - C erred,  tbe  ton  of  Cental  Crimthan ; by  Fiachra  Loan,  King  of  Dalaradia  ; and  by 
“ Crimthan,  the  son  of  Enna  Cinselach.'' 

From  these  minute  dates  aud  circumstances,  it  appears  that  tbe  " King  of  all  Ireland"  who  lulled 
Olil  Molt,  “ King  of  all  Ireland,"  was  tbe  above  Lugad,  son  of  Laogairc,  who,  in  fact,  succeeded 
him  after  the  battle  of  Ocha,  and  who  was  succeeded  by  Murcertach  mac  Ere,  twenty  years  after 
that  battle,  io  303. 

Nothing  more  contributes  to  establish  the  veracity  of  History,  than  this  coincidence  of  dates 
collected  from  authorities  so  unconnected  and  so  remote. 

Page  244. — The  Life  of  S.  Senan,  in  36  pages.  S.  Senau  was  coeval  with  S.  Davkl.  and  founder 
of  tbe  Monastery  of  Inis  Cathaig,  in  the  Shannon.  His  life  has  been  published  in  Latin  verse, 
by  Colgan,  from  a Kilkenny  MS.  on  vellum,  (Sill  March,)  and  be  has  given  a Supplement, 
extracted  from  S.  Senan  s life,  m Irish,  preserved  in  a MS.  very  different  from  tbe  MS.  now  before 
us,  which  is  unpublished.  In  this  Life  is  quoted  a Metrical  Life  of  S.  Senan,  written  in  Irish 
by  Col  man  mac  Lenine,  who  died  about  the  year  6 00,  as  iu  tbe  Annals  of  tbe  IV  Masters. 
Colgnn  quotes  this  Irish  Metrical  Life  in  these  words: — " Hujus  vita  fragnicntum,  stylo  vetusto 
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“ el  pereleganti,  Patrio  sermone  conscript*,  habetur  in  pr*dicto  Codice  Vit*  S.  Senani,  Domini 
*•  Gulielmi  Derodani  in  Lagenia." 

At  the  end  of  tlie  Life  of  S.  Senan,  at  page  278  of  tbi*  MS.  the  transcriber  gives  his  name 
*'  Dmall  O'Duinin and  says  that  he  transcribed  this  volnme  in  tbe  Monastery  of  the  Minims 
at  Corfce,  for  the  use  of  Francis  O' Mothgamhna,  the  Irish  Provincial  of  that  order,  in  1627.  Mr. 
CCConor’s  Autograph  follows,  stating  that  it  became  his  property  in  1 766. 

Page  287- — The  last  I-ife  in  this  MS.  is  that  of  S.Ruadan,  in  18  pages.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Monastery  of  Lothran.  His  memory  is  annually  celebrated  on  tbe  15th  of  April.  This 
transcript  is  in  tbe  same  hand  with  the  preceding.  The  Life  of  Rundnus  is  unpublished. 

vw  pwi  ' in  o:  i.  .v,  vu  nii.t  mil  'tss  .tMMifcfrf art)  <* 

No.  XXXVII. 

“ Pro  Festo  S.  Dominici. — octavo,  paper. 

Tbe  written  pages  are  27,  containing  a Panegyric  on  S.  Dominic,  and  an  Exhortation  to 
imitate  his  virtues.  The  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  George  1.  and  the  language  is  modern  Irish. 


No.  XXXVIII. 

“ Pharmacopeia  Hibernica.” — octavo,  parchment,  hound  in  ancient 

Irish  oak. 

The  written  pages  arc  88  ; the  writing  is  of  1 535. — Thirteen  pages,  containing  a calendar, 
precede  this  work,  in  which  the  days  of  the  year  are  connected  with  the  sun's  stations  in  the 
different  constellations  of  the  zodiac ; after  which  the  months  of  the  year  are  enumerated,  with 
the  distempers  which  are  generally  to  prevail  in  those  months  in  Ireland  ; and  next  follows  the 
Pharmacopeia,  in  which  the  names  of  various  drugs  are  given  in  Latin,  and  then  their  uses  are 
explained  in  Irish. — The  transcriber  mentions  his  own  name  at  page  31—“  Mist  Stall  hi  Cuinn 
**  sgribsit,  7 trosgadh  lai  Jcilt  Padraig  anht , 7 annsa  gc  air  gin  ata  an.  Dm  MCCCCC  XX  X.V. 
“Le.  I,  Nial  O’Quin  wrote  this,  the  Fast  of  the  Eve  of  S.  Patrick  being  this  day,  and  in 
“ Cargins,  anno  D.  1535."  The  same  date  may  be  seen  on  the  first  leaf. 


No.  XXXIX. 

.'•>  r a,.*.'  a . •*  . ! t 

A quarto  cover,  containing  loose  papers  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters.  The  first  part 
is  an  Irish  Grammar  of  forty  leaves,  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end,  giving  the  inflections  and 
conjugations  of  several  Irish  words,  and  written  about  1 C9-1. 
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Tbc  second  part,  of  six  pages,  contains  a Chronology  of  events  in  Irish,  from  1565  to  1 694,  in 
the  same  hand,  relating  chiefly  to  live  family  of  O’Reily.  This  is  followed  by  a brief  Chronology 
of  the  Patriarchs,  and  then  of  the  first  Caaars,  Arc,  in  three  leaves.  The  next  or  last  part  is  in 
a different  band,  and  consists  of  loose  leaves  torn  from  a larger  work,  the  first  of  which  is  paged 
71.  This  leaf  contains  (he  conclusion  of  a fabulous  narrative  in  prose,  of  battles  fought  by 
Con  of  the  hundred  battles , (Sol  mac  A for  no,  and  others  of  the  2d  century  of  our  ana,  who 
preceded  Conor  11.  King  of  Ireland,  as  slated  by  Tigernac,  though  they  are  made  coeval  with 
Ossian  in  the  third  century  by  Maepherson,  and  with  S.  Patrick  in  the  4th  ! 

Mr.  Astle  mentions  this  MS.  p.  125,  No.  5. — “ This  number,  says  he,  is  taken  from  a Glossary 
“ of  the  Irish  language,  a fair  MS.  on  paper,  written  in  the  laher  end  of  the  14/5  century,  or  in 
" the  beginning  of  the  15th,  the  initial  letters  of  which  are  much  ornamented."  Nothing  more 
clearly  shews  how  men  are  mistaken  when  they  venture  to  decide  on  the  ages  of  MSS.  from 
their  characters  alone.  This  MS.  is  undoubtedly  subsequent  to  the  year  1 694,  for  that  year  is 
expressly  mentioned  in  it  in  Arabics,  and  in  the  same  hand  in  which  the  whole  is  written ; and 
not  only  in  Arabics,  but  in  mere  modern  Arabics,  different  from  those  w hich  were  used  in  Ireland, 
down  to  when  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  (MS.  Bodl.  Rawl.  489.)  were  written  in  the  l6th  century. 
The  new  Arabics  were  introduced  after,  or  about  the  time  when  that  MS.  was  written. 

lu  the  MS.  before  us,  tire  original  differs  from  Astle's  explanation  of  his  own  fac  simile.  No.  5, 
where  al  bron  is  rendered  Obbron.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  Poetrv : — 

1.  “ Eirghigh  a Rioghruaidh  Banbha—Cuir.  an  cath  go  calma, 

2.  " Sraonuidh  e for  Ehiannaibh  Fail — B.  haitreach  leo  a nwmarbhaidh 

3.  " Eirghidh  uile  barb  bhur  m baigh — A fhiora  Eirin  de  un  laimh, 

4.  *■  Ar  mhaighrtidh  an  mhvighe  a mach — Do  deighr.  thuir  na  Temhralh." 

Literally. 

1.  " Rise  ye  Kings  of  Banba,  (Ireland)  Incite  the  battle  valiantly, 

2.  “ Overwhelm  the  rebellious  Fians  of  Fail  (Ireland) — Make  them  repent  their  wicked  deeds. 

3.  " Rise  all-fierce  as  usual — ye  men  of  Ireland  with  one  heart  and  hand, 

4.  “ To  clear  the  plain  entirely — of  the  good  and  Royal  Tower  of  Temorath.” 

5.  “ fir  Alhidhe  ag  eirghe  man  ngorl — Is  cur.  chuig.  Chonnacht, 

6.  “ Cnig.  Ul.  an  sluag  seng, — Caoimhl height.  Chuinn  is  Conall. 

7.  “ Tadhg  mac  Aiuadhad  hath  Luac", — Ag  Eirghe  le  Conn  Cruachna. 

8.  “ Aluimhn.  is  Laighn.  na  lean  — Anunghiudh  airdrigh  Eircnn. 

9.  “ Clann  Afoma  mor  a mbrosg — Alo  aigh  ga  loath  fhosdaigh. 

10.  " Fir  fa  tenn  ag  cur  chosguir — Is  n ar  fheall  ar  thssarosd. 

11.  “Do  seoltaidh  buidhne  gan  cheilg—go  crtucn  chruaidh  tre  coimh  ferg. 

12.  “ Do  chur  le  Cumhall  chalma — Is  le  Criomhthann  chaomhferdha." 

U*  tl.'  «.  i”’ 

5.  “ Men  of  Meath,  rise  as  numerous  as  the  standing  corn — And  ye  also  heroes  of  Connacht. 
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6.  “ Province  of  Ulster — Army  of  ancient  times — Beloved  companions  of  Con  and  Conal. 

7.  11  Thaidhg,  son  of  Nnadad — Grey-haired  warrior,  rise  with  Con  of  Cruachan. 

8.  “ Munstermen  and  Leinstermcn  of  spears,— Wait  on  the  King  of  Ireland. 

9.  44  Sons  of  Morna  great  in  battle,— Go  valiant — quickly — confidently. 

10.  44  Men  hardy  in  the  onset — and  who  never  forfeited  your  character. 

1 1.  44  They  marched  numerous  without  deceit— To  Cnuca  hardy  fired  by  commoo  rage, 

12.  To  attack  with  Cumal  the  brave,- and  with  Crimthan  the  noble  and  manly/' 

All  the  most  ancient  Poems  on  the  subject  of  the  Teanbo  Cuailgne  wars  of  Cucullin,  and  on 
the  wars  of  Con  of  the  hundred  battles,  and  of  Fiugal  and  of  Osgar  and  Ossian,  are  in  this  style 
of  Poetry.  They  arc  romances  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries : the  few  historical  facts  contained 
in  them  are  gleaned  from  Tigernach,  and  from  the  Psalter  of  Cassil,  of  a part  of  which  there  is 
an  old  copy  in  the  Bodleiau.  (I)  And  yet  these  Fingaltan  Poems  are  the  principal  foundation  of 
the  structure,  by  Macpherson,  and  quoted  as  genuine  Poems  of  the  3d  century,  by  Henry  and 
by  Whilakre. 

No.  XL. 

" An  Irish  Translation  of  the  Historical  parts  of  thf.  Old 
. “ and  New  Testament”— -folio. 

Tbe  first  fifteen  leaves  are  missing;  the  remaining  pages  are  numbered  to  389* 

In  its  present  state,  the  first  page  (page  32  of  the  work)  ends  with  the  7th  chapter.  It  is  all 
in  the  Irish  language  and  characters.  The  title  of  the  8th  chapter  is  44  On  the  state  which  the 
44  church  will  be  in  whrn  I he  Jews  shall  be  converted Then  follow  Disquisitions  on  the  authors 
of  the  several  hooks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  on  the  Prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  ; 
on  tbe  Comersion  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  on  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures;  on  the  Evidence 
of  tbe  Tradition  of  Churches,  &c. 

Page  98.-* The  above  subjects  occupy  this  volume  down  to  the  )3th  chapter,  at  fol.  98.  The 
13th  chapter  treats  of  passages  in  tbe  Scriptures,  which  at  first  view  appear  repugnant  to  each 
other,  down  to  page  1 18. 

Page  1 18.— Next  follows  an  account  of  the  Versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  down 
to  page  130.  The  Versions  quoted  are  ancient.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  new  Versions. 

Page  130.— A universal  History  commences  here,  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  the 
Ante-Dcluvian  and  Post*Deluvian  Patriarchs,  Assyrians,  Modes,  Persians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  dow  n to  the  end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  anno  C.  46;  and  a marginal  note  in  Irish 
at  the  end  informs  us  that  this  MS.  was  transcribed  in  1726. 


(I)  II  is  on  parchment,  pa^rs.  1 jiml  f,  W.  The  oldest  Irish  MS.  which  we  have  discovered,  is  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  written  in  tbe  latter  end  of  the  10th  century.  Astlc  on  Writing , fol.  p.  180. 
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Manuscript  containing  versions  of  considerable  portion,  of  the  Scriptnces  into  Iri*b,  are  very 
uncommon,  and  this  MS.  i,  on  that  account  the  more  valuable. 


No.  XLI. 

“ Extracts  from  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters.” — octavo,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  1 17,  in  Irish  language  and  characters,  very  neatly  transcribed  by  Mr. 
O’Conor  of  Belanagarc.  These  extracts  begin  from  the  year  of  our  rent  429,  and  end  with  682. 


No.  XLII. 

“ Irish  Poems,"  kc.— loose  sheets,  paper,  folio,  quarto,  and  octavo.  ; 

Part  I.— The  written  pages  of  the  first  part  are  36 ; the  hand-writing  is  that  of  a Scribe 
O' Garmon,  who  was  employed  by  tbe  Chemlier  O'Gormon,  to  copy  tbe  Irish  Annals  of  the 
IV  Matter  t,  at  Belanagare,  and  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  transcribe  Mr.  O’Conor’s 
original  MS.  of  Carolan's  Songs,  in  1771. 

Contents. 

1.  Carolan’s  Poem  in  honour  of  old  Donnchad  O'Conor , commonlv  called  Donnchad  Hath , or 
Donnchad  the  gTey-hcaded,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  present  Owen  O'Conor,  head  of  that 
family.  This  Poem  was  composed  for  the  harp,  and  played  by  Carolan  himself  on  Christmas-day, 
1733,  at  the  house  of  Belanagare.  It  begins  “ Go  madh  tlan,  bto  bliadhnach, — May  you  be 

healthy,  active,  and  of  venerable  years.” 2.  Ditto,  in  honour  of  Mrs.  O'Conor,  of  Belanagare, 

beginning  “ At  mian  leain  tracht  an  vairri-air  Mhatty  na  raite  Rvairce, — I wish  now  to  enlarge 

on  Maty,  of  the  famed  family  of  tbe  O’Ruarcs." 3.  Ditto,  on  Miss  Elizabeth  Mac  Neill, 

" Mo  chuairt  go  built  i.  Sean  lain, — My  Visit  to  the  town  of  O’Sganlan,"  Sfc. 4.  Ditto,  on 

Brigid  Cruise,  “ Ta  na  ceada  fear  gafda, — There  are  huudreds  of  men  of  activity,”  Are. 

3.  Carolan's  Receipt,  “ Mat  tin  to  tlan,  Arc. — Whether  rick  or  healthy.” 6.  A Poem  ou  Mrs. 

French,  •*  At  mian  team  laUairt  air  oig  mnaoi, — 1 wish  to  apeak  of  the  young  women,”  Arc. 

7.  Ditto,  onOraccs  Nugent,  “ At  mian  team  tracht  or  bhtath  na  Finne, — I wish  to  describe  tbe 

blossom  of  the  fiair." 8.  Ditto,  oil  Maty,  the  daughter  of  Henry  O'Neil.  The  first  leaf  of  this 

song,  the  eighth  of  tbe  MS.  is  missing, 9.  Ditto,  on  Conor  Faly,  “ Ua  Conchobhar  mite 

tlon  loath, — O'Conor,  a thousand  blessings  after  you.” 10.  On  Counsellor  John  O’Cooor. 

11.  On  Matthew  Plunkct,  Lord  Louth. 12.  On  Madaiu  Cole.— The  following  Obituary 

may  be  seen  at  page  15, — " Dia  Sathairnn  an.  nv  la  don  Marta,  1738.  Toirrdealbach  O' 
“ Cerbhaltain  an  thtaoi  inntleachtach  7 Priomh  Oirfideach  Civil  na  h Eirean  vile  dfhaghail  bhais 
“ fliriu,  7 a chvr  a dieampvll  chide  tionain  mmvintire  Dhuibhgennam  tan  68  Mad.  dia  aoit — 
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••  Trocairt  co  bhfnz.  a anmuin,  oir  bn  riaghalta  7 bu  craifcch.  i.  e.  On  Saturday,  25th  March, 

• 1738,  Torloch  O'Carolan,  the  well  informed  and  chief  musician  of  all  Ireland,  died  this  day,  aDd 
“ was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Kilrman,  the  family  church  uf  the  O'Duigcnans,  in  the  68th  year 
« of  bis  age.  May  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul.  He  was  a moral  and  religious  man."  This 
memorandum  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Carolans  friend,  the  late  Charles  O’Couor,  of  Belanagare, 
who  ever  spoke  of  him  in  terms  which  reflected  back  upon  his  own  character  the  lustre  which 
they  shed  on  that  of  the  last  of  the  Irish  Bards. 

Page  16. — Some  chronological  notices  follow  in  Mr.  O’Conor's  hand,  and  in  the  Irish  language 
and  characters,  on  the  times  and  successions  of  the  Irish  Kings,  thus: — Con  of  the  hundred 
battles  was  bora  in  147;  his  son  Art  in  130;  and  his  grandson  Cormac  in  230.  Cormac 
mounted  the  Irish  throne  in  254.  Oliol  Olani,  King  of  Munster,  was  born  in  Spain  A.D.  185; 
be  fought  the  battle  of  Modena,  A.D.  192.  Goll  Mac  Morua  was  bora  about  A.D.  170,  and  so 
could  not  be  contemporary  with  Fin  mac  Curnhal  (Fingal)  who  was  Comae’s  son  in  law.  (I) 

Page  20. — Mr.  O'Conor's  Chronological  List  of  twenty-seven  Pagan  Kings  of  Ireland,  from 
Hugoni  tin-  Great,  to  Tuathal  tbe  Acceptable.  See  MS.  No.  50. 

Page  27 Genealogies  of  O' Fallons,  O’Reilys,  O' Flams,  Mac  Donnack  of  BaUindoon,  O' Rims, 

Macguires,  Mac  Cart  hys,  Sfc.  in  Irish,  and  in  Mr. O'Conor  of  Belanagare’s  hand,  unfinished. 

Page  29.—A11  Irish  Poem  in  honour  of  lire  O’Conor  family  of  Belanagare,  composed  in  1726, 
by  Cronan  OC'omin,  Ollam  Breifne,  i.e.  the  Poet  of  the  County  of  Leitrim,  in  his  own  band- 
writing. The  Poet's  name  is  written  in  Ogham  at  the  end. 

Page  32. — Another  Poem  by  ditto,  on  tbe  O’Couor.  of  Connacht,  beginning  •*  Siol  Muireth. 
user  a rath  Columhuin  Chosnaimh  Tcmhrach, — The  family  of  Mured — great  is  their  worth — they 
are  columns  of  defence  to  Temorath."  This  O’Curnin  was  tbe  family  Poet  in  1726. 

Page  36. — An  Irish  Poem,  intitled  **  Tadhg  dall  na  lliginn  a griosugh  Briain  ua  Murtha  in 

lluairc  chum  eogaidh  anaigh  na  Banriaghna  Eisiobe!  anno  1588,  Dan  Seudhna  mor, — Tbe  blind 
“ hard  Thadhgh  O' Higgins  Poem,  kindling  the  mind  of  Brian  na  Murtha  O'Ruarc  to  make  war 

* on  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.D.  1588 — a Poem  of  great  celebrity.”  This  copy  is  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Mr.  O’Cooor,  of  Belanagare,  and  consists  of  240  verses.  The  first  verse  is — 

“ D Jhior  eogaidh  comhuilt  siolhehain  Scnfocai  nach  saraightcr 
“ From  bitter  war  comes  peace,  is  an  old  proverb  which  cannot  be  denied.” 

This  Poem  cost  Brian  O’Ruarc  his  life,  Lcland,  without  mentioning  dates,  says  vaguely  that 
“ one  thousand  Spauiards  of  the  celebrated  Armada  were  cast  on  the  territory  of  O'Ruarc!  (the 


(t)  These  dates  mast  be  regulated  according  to  tbe  Anssals  of  Tigemmc,  in  tbe  Henrn  Hibemkanim  Scripltrts, 
Toil.  Prolegomena,  part t,  where  tbe  yean  of  tbe  Oxford  MS.  have  been  numbered  with  tbe  greatest 
accuracy. 
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" shores  of  Leitrim  !)  the  Irish  Chieftain  of  Breffny,  and  there  hospitably  entertained.  Bingham 
“ prepared  to  attack  them.  The  Irishman  obstinately  opposed  the  attempt,  and  urged  their 
" commander  Antonio  dr  Lara,  to  stay  in  Ireland  and  declare  war  against  Elizabeth.  The 
“ Spaniard  embarked  for  S|iain,  and  perished.  The  Lord  President  drove  O'Ruarc  for  shelter 
“ into  Scotland,  where  be  was  seized  by  order  of  King  James,  delivered  to  Elizabeth,  and 
“ afterwards  executed  in  London  as  a traitor.”  v.  2,  p.  3 1 2. 

Page  40. — A Poem,  intitled  " An  t At  hair  Pairaic  ua  Cormiit  tuigh/hik  n a n Gaodhal  do 
° bhuadh  Bheil  Atka-na-gcarr  son  mbkadham,  1734, — The  Father  Patrick  O'Comin,  the  chosen 
“ Poet  of  Ireland,  in  praise  of  Belanagare,  written  in  1734,”  that  is,  four  years  before  the  death 
of  Carolan. — Page  41. — Another  Irish  Poem,  by  ditto,  beginning  “ Trrig  do  mhtirlnr  a Bhaik-an 
Dun, — Abandon  thy  feeble  state,  O'Balindun.” — Page  43. — Part  of  an  Irish  Poeru,  beginning 
“ Cuiger"  of  which  only  five  stanzas  remain. 

Page  44. — O'Cornin’s  Poem  ” Ala  it  h do  chodhnach  a Chill  Bala?  already  mentioned  at  p.  29* 
This  copy  is  in  Mr.  O’Conor  of  Belanagare’s  hand,  transcribed  by  him  in  1726- 

Page  47. — Part  of  an  Irish  Poem,  beginning  “ Eisdigh,"  of  which  84  verses  remain  on  the 
Successions  of  the  Kings  of  Ulster,  in  Mr.  O’Conor’s  hand  writing. 

Page  49.— Extracts  from  ancient  Poets,  in  the  same  hand,  on  the  death  of  S.  Coltimha. 

Page  52. — Carolan ’s  Song  on  himself,  beginning  " J Vi  b/huil  mo  tamhail  do  thiol  Eubha, — 
There's  none  like  me  of  the  race  of  Eve.”  This  was  transcribed  by  Mr.  O'Conor  in  Carolan's 
life  time,  and  during  their  intercourse  in  1726,  as  stated  in  his  marginal  note,  p.  53. 

Page  54. — The  seven  last  verses  of  Carolan's  Poem  on  Maurice  O'Conor. 

Page  55. — A Poem,  intitled  “ Caitliau  n a glatdroma, — or  an  Elegy  on  the  ruins  of  that  Castle.” 

Page  06. — An  Irish  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Owen  Roe  O’Nial,  composed  in  1649. 

Page  63. — An  Irish  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Summarle  Mac  Donnell. 

Page  68.— Part  of  an  Irish  Poem  on  the  death  of  Oirrn  Roe  O'Xial,  the  battles  of  Moykna, 
Gabhra,  Drvnahambo,  Ilenbulb.  The  initials  of  the  Poet’s  name  P.  O.  D.  may  be  seen  at  the  end. 

Page  70. — Lrabhar  na  geeart, — or  the  Book  of  Privileges."  This  is  a valuable  frag- 
ment, though  it  consists  here  only  of  eight  pages.  The  first  is  paged  17,  the  leaves  follow 
regularly  from  thence  to  page  24.  The  writing  is  of  tile  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  first  words  of 
this  article  in  its  present  state  are  “ agus  a tt  ua  Maolchonaire  dhlighet  slatna  Right  do  labhairt 
“ in  a latmh  ag  a Rigkti,  7 ni  dkligeann  dnine  do  nuiithib  Connacht  bheith  ina  /hoc hair  or  an  g 
“ Cairn  acht  O' Maolchonaire  ag  a Hiogh  7 O'Connor  4 tain  ag  doirteoreacht  a chain.  A each  7 
••  a e attach  do  Chomharba  Dachonna  7 a dhol  do  Drain  ni  Chonchabair  or  an  each  sin,  7 uingn 
“ d'or  d ua  Connachtain,  7 a la  d'fiach  ar  Ckorach'Zh  an  Chain  do  denamh  gach  uair  Reaghalais." 
L e.  “ and  it  is  O'Maolconar’i  right  to  present  the  wand  to  the  King ; and  it  is  not  lawful  for 
“ any  of  the  Nobles  of  Counacht  to  be  present  in  company  on  the  Cons,  excepting  O'Maolconar, 
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**  who  inaugurates,  and  O'Connachtan , who  guards  the  entrance  of  the  Gir».  The  King’s  horse 
44  and  clothes  become  the  properly  of  the  successor  of  Dacouna,  (1)  and  he  follows  O'Conor  on 
11  that  horse,  and  an  ounce  of  Gold  is  paid  to  O’Connachtan,  who  is  obliged  to  smooth  the  Carn 
41  at  every  Inauguration.”  The  following  extract,  from  page  70  of  this  collection,  gives  a curious 
specimen  in  prose  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  valuable  Poem  which  follows  it. — 

44  An  uni  so  l t tiaras  tail  na  Righ  taoiseack  o ua  Conchobhair  .».  Da  xx  drag  mart,  7 da  xx  drag 
11  caora  imbealltuine  do  Magorrachtaigh.  Da  xx  drag  mart  7 da  xx  drag  torca  gacha  Samhna 
“ dho  7 attabh.  a h ubalt . — Da  xx  drag  loilgrach  7 da  xx  drag  caora  imbealltuine  do  Ftormdacht, 
•*  Da  xx  drag  tore  7 da  xx  drag  mart  gacha  Samhna  do,  7 attabh.  a Luighne  Connacht  do. 
44 — Daxx  drag  Loitgioch  7 da  xx  drag  caora  do  Maolbhrentthm  gacha  Braltainr,  da  xx 
“ drug  mart,  7 da  xx  drag  tore  gacha  Samhna  do,  7 attab  adtir  Fiachr.  7 * chuilenamha  7 
41  a cuilcheamamha  dho.  Da  xx  drag  foi/gach  7 da  xx  .x.  caora  fihral  tainr  do  ua  Fhlanagain , 
44  7 da  xx  drug  mart,  7 da  xx  drug  tore  gacha  Samhna  dho , 7 ad  t aback  attir  Amalg.  7 a k 
44  /on  us — Ard  Maoraidacht  an  Concobhair  ag  ua  Flanagain  o no  tri  Righ  taoisaibh  rite. 
“ Coimhead  giall  7 braighde  ui  Cone.  7 Crannasa  cossi  bu rant  us  a chobhl.  o sliabh  an  Jarainn 
44  go  Luimnrach  ag  ua  Haintidhr.  Culcoimhrth  ui  Con.  7 ConmhaoraidrcKt  7 Ceithime  ag 
44  Mac  Brcnnain.  Tuighr  Camra  7 beinnsi  7 leaptarha  tighe  ui  Con.  ar  chlann  Dailrrdocar,  7 
“ denamh  an  Camhra  7 a Cart,  orra  gach  uair  rragair  a lease.  Coimeth  creiche  ui  Con.  an  tan 
“ rachus  accomhn.  e ar  ua  Fhlanagain  7 or  ua  m Beimn  7 Dalredocair.  Cuil  coimrt  ui  Con. 
“ con  a thoradh  o chmrach  Cheann  rite  soir  go  Ceannantus  ag  Mac  Branain.  A chul  choim7h  o 
u churrach  star  go  Cruach  Padraicc  ag  ua  Floinn.  Ccannus  Cob/ach  ui  Con.  ag  ua  Flaithbertaidh, 
**  7 ag  ua  Madle,  an  tan  rachus  Jor  Muir  no  for  Fairge.  Taoiseach  traghl.  ui  Con.  ua  Taoidgh, 
" 7 Marusgail  tighe.  Maoras.  each  ui  Cone,  ag  ua  Floinn.  Taoiseach  Scud,  ui  Con . ua  Cra/l.  Ard 
“ Marusgail  ui  Cone.  Mac  Diarmada.  Rannadoir  ui  Con.  O'  Beimn . Doirsroracht  ui  Cone . ag  ua 
Fjionachtaigh.  Ollamh  ui  Cone.  O' Maolconaire.  At  aid  imm  ccitkre  bailie  xx  do  duith.  ag  gach 
“ taots.  diobh  sin  fe  na  fethmanntas  f.  o ua  Cone,  agvs  ocht  mbai/e  7 da  xx  ag  gach  taoiseach 
44  dona  ceithrr  Rig  taoisaigh  eile  ,i.  ua  Flanagain,  7 Magoireachtaigk,  O Fwnnachtaigh , 7 ua 
« Maolbhrcnnuin.  Flatha  fiala  fulaing  * Con.  Gal  ion  ga  7 Clann  Chuanain,  7 Conmhaicne  7 na 
**  tri  Luighne,  7 Cera,  gattuaga  nairemh  or  do  budh  eimh\lt.  7 do  b . im  chian  re  sgriobhadh  air 
*•  ni  bj.  triath  na  tiaghama  ina  Jlaith  feramn  o Luhnnioch  go  h Easruadh,  7 o hrrus  Domhnuin 
44  go  h Uisnioch  Midhe  7 go  Doimhliag  Cianain  7 o loch  Eime  go  loch  Deirg  dhrirc  7 go  Biorra 
“ nach  bf.  dior  7 dligheth  feidhm  7 fua/aing  i Cone,  djiach  orra.  4f c.  Da  drrbh  sin  ro  raidh 
*<  an  tsaoith  Srnchn  .i.  Toma  ua  Maolconaire  an  Duain  cumhdhaigh  so  siosana.,‘ 

Literally. 

44  These  are  the  wages  which  the  chief  lords  of  Connacht  had  from  O'Conor : — Fifty  cows  and 


(1)  Dacvtma  was  the  first  Abbot  of  Eas-mac-Eire  Mooajtrry,  founded  by  S-  Columba,  near  Boyle,  in  the 
County  of  Roscommon,  as  in  Magnus  O Donnel  s Life  ef  Cetumfm.  in  Tnade,  p.  106. 
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“ fifty  sheep  on  the  day  of  Ba*ils  fire  to  Mac  Gerachty ; fifty  cows  and  fifty  pigs  every 
44  Sam  in  s day,  to  him  also;  his  surety  io  the  district  of  Umlial Fifty  suckling  calves  and  fifty 
“ sheep  on  Baals  fire  day  to  O'Fionachty , and  fifty  pigs  and  fifty  cows  every  Samin’s  day  to 
44  him ; and  his  surety  in  Leighni  of  Connacht ; — Fifty  calves  and  fifty  sheep  to  O’  Maolbrennan 
44  every  Baals  fire  day ; fifty  cows  and  fifty  pigs  every  Samina  day  lo  him  also,  and  his  surety 
" in  the  district  of  Fiachrach,  and  his  mantles  and  •••*•*•••••••  to  him  also; — Fifty  calves 

41  and  fifty  sheep  on  Baals  fire  day  to  OFlannagan;  fifty  suckling  calves  and  fifty  pigs  on 
41  Sam  in's  day  to  him  also,  ami  his  surety  iu  Tirawley  and  I mis. — O'Couor's  high  stewardship 
14  belongs  to  O'Flannagan,  in  preference  to  the  three  other  Chief  Lords  of  Connacht; — the 
41  guardianship  of  his  hostages  and  prisoners,  and  the  command  of  the  securities  for  the 
44  provision  of  his  fleet,  from  Sliabh-an-Iron,  ( Iron  Mountain.)  to  Limerick,  belongs  to 
44  O’lianly; — the  body-guards  of  O'Conor,  and  the  joint  stewardship,  and  the  kehems  to  be 
44  under  the  control  of  Mac  Brennan; — the  straw  for  the  encampment,  the  furniture,  and  beds 
44  for  O'Couor's  house  to  be  provided  by  the  Clau  of  O'Dockrey,  aud  also  the  making  of  the 
“encampment,  whenever  his  Fort  is  to  be  fitted  up;  the  guarding  of  the  preys  of  O'Conor, 
44  when  be  pitches  bis  tents,  belongs  to  O'Flannagan,  O’Bern,  and  O'Dockrey ; — the  guards  of 
44  O'Conor,  and  tbeir  profits,  from  the  Curra  of  Cennetich,  Eastward,  to  Cmantus,  are  subject 
44  to  the  command  of  Mac  Brennan ; — his  guards  from  that  Currach,  Westward,  to  Crunch 
44  Patrick , belongs  to  the  command  of  O’f/m;— the  command  of  the  fleet  to  O’Flaherti 
44  and  O' Mali,  whenever  he  goes  on  sea,  or  on  high  sea.  (I)  The  chief  of  the  household  of 
44  O’Conor  is  O’Teigh,  and  he  is  Mareschal  of  the  household ; (2) — the  steward  of  the  horse  b 
44  O’ffln; — the  steward  of  the  jewels  is  O' Kelly ; — the  chief  marshal  of  the  armies  is  Mac 
44  Der  moil; — the  carver  is  O' Bern; — the  door-keeper,  O' Fionnachti ; — the  chief  Poet,  O' Moot- 
44  conar.  Each  of  these  Lords  has  twenty-four  towns  as  a domain  for  his  own  necessities  from 
44  O'Conor ; and  each  of  the  other  four  royal  Lords  has  eight  and  forty  towns,  namely  O’Flan- 
44  nag  an,  Mac  Gerachty , O'  Fionnachti.  and  O'  Maolbrennan.  The  chief  officers  and  champions, 
44  patient  of  fatigue,  are  the  Gatengs.  the  Clan  Cuanans,  the  Conmacnians,  the  three  Luighnis, 

44  and  die  men  of  Cm*— these  are  the  chosen  spearsmen  of  the  armies,  for  they  are  

44  It  would  be  tedious  to  write  of  all : there  is  not  a Lord,  uor  Prince,  nor  Governor  of  a district, 
44  from  Limerick  to  Bally  shannon,  nor  from  Emu,  the  district  of  the  Damuonii,  to  Usneach,  in 
44  Meath,  and  to  Duletk,  the  monastery  of  Cianan,  and  from  Loch  Erne  lo  Loch  Derg,  and  to 
44  Birr,  who  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  and  usages,  the  customs  aud  tlie  power  of  O’Couur,  &c. 
4‘  Of  these  matters  the  learned  genealogist,  Torna  O’  Maolconar,  composed  this  Poem  which  fol- 
44  lows: — Gabh  Umadh  a Feilime,"  dec. 

Page  72. — This  page  of  the  valuable  fragment  now  before  iis  is  numbered  19,  being  the  19th 
of  the  MS.  from  which  it  lias  been  sc|>anitcd ; and  here  begins  the  above  Poem  44  Gabh  umadh," 


(1)  The  difference  between  the  word*  muir  Mul/nirgt  is  not  easily  ascertained. 

(2)  Ilic  word  Marcackal  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxons.  See  AnstU  on  the  word  Marcsdud,  MS.  f^l. 
in  ibis  Collection.  This  wont  was  unknown  in  Irish  before  tlie  10th  century. 
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of  which  several  copies  have  been  already  described.  It  consists  of  188  verses,  and  supplies 
correct  readings,  by  which  the  other  copies  may  be  restored. 

Page  78. — Loose  papers  follow’,  containing  Chronological  notes  from  the  Irish  Annals,  which 
relate  chiefly  to  the  Successions  of  the  Connacht  Kings,  and  are  taken  from  the  book  of 
Ballimote,  a MS.  which  was  written  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  sold  by  Mac  Donnach,  of  Ballimote 
Castle,  in  1315,  to  Aodh  Dubh  O'  Donne! , for  140  cows. 

Page  81.— Mr.  O’Conor’s  transcript  from  tire  aforesaid  book  of  Ballimote,  of  Corraac-mac- 
Cuitenan’s  Poem  in  memory  of  the  seven  sous  of  Oliol-Ollam,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mucnts , and 
beginning  u Seeht  mic  na  Saidhbh , — The  seven  sons  of  Saba.”  This  has  been  already  described. 

Page  82. — Extracts  from  the  book  of  Ballimote,  which  date  the  Tean-bo  Cnailgne  war,  eight 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  These  extracts  agree  with  Tigcrnac.  The  successions  of  the 
Halcassion  kings  of  Monster  follow  from  the  satne  MS.  and  are  continued  from  the  time  of 
S.  Patrick,  in  the  same  hand,  to  the  10th  century. 

Page  84. — A valuable  Chronological  List  of  the  Christian  Kings  of  Connacht,  in  Mr.  O'Conor's 
hand. 

Page  89* — A Chronological  List  of  the  Dalcassian  Kings,  according  to  Bishop  O' Brian,  in 
the  same  hand. 

Page  90. — The  character  and  works  of  King  Cormac  O'Con,  from  the  book  of  Ballimote,  in 
the  same  hand. 

Page  91. — 41  Quarimoniee  Magnatum  Hibernia:  ad  Johannem  xxii.  Pont.  Max.  A.D.  1315.” — 
Excerptae  ex  Scotochronico  JohanuU  de  Fordun.  Oxon.  ed.  v.  3,  p.  908,  et  collat*  cum  MSS. 
in  Bibliotheca  llarleiana,  cura  Dni  Johann  is  Hearne,  A.D.  1722. 

For  Johannis  read  Thome? , — This  copy  is  in  Mr.  O 'Conor’s  hand.  It  ends  at  page  107* 

Page  108. — An  Irish  Poem,  infilled  “ Beannachdh  Luinge, — The  blessing  of  a Ship." — It  is 
in  the  Irish  language,  in  English  hand-writing,  and  is  a modern  transcript,  quoted  by  Martin  in  his 
Western  Islands.  In  this  copy  the  verses  are  about  340;  they  are  in  that  idiom  of  the  Irish, 
which  is  corruptly  called  Erse,  and  end  at  page  1 15. 

Page  1 l(j. — “ Fm  and  Ossian,  a Manx  Coronacht ” This  is  the  title  of  one  sheet  of  paper,  in  the 
Manx  language  on  one  side,  with  a version  in  common  Irish  on  the  other.  It  is  in  the  same 
modern  hand  and  characters  with  the  preceding,  and  is  the  composition  of  some  ignorant  school- 
master who  blunders  ris  for  re,  and  makes  Fm  and  Ossian,  and  their  300  young  women,  and 
their  300  hags,  100  dogs,  and  100  whelps,  keep  company  together,  whilst  the  former  arc  cutting 
faggots  with  their  bill  hooks!  Perhaps  the  Poems  of  Ossian  are  not  founded  on  better  authorities* 

Page  1 1 8. — The  Genealogy  of  Brigadier  Thomas  O’Conor,  in  Mr.  O'Cooor’s  hand ; four  pages 
folio,  with  the  dates.  Nothing  can  be  more  accurate  than  the  Pedigree  preserved  in  this  sheet. 
The  attested  genealogy  which  the  Brigadier  carried  into  France,  is  founded  on  it,  both  arc  con- 
firmed by  the  Irish  Annals,  and  by  another  attested  document,  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  its 
proper  place. 
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No.  XLIII. 

“ Irish  Poems."’ — quarto,  paper,  in  Morocco. 

The  written  pages  arc  43.  The  following  title  is  prefixed  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand : — " Poems  in 
**  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language,  written  in  the  15th  century,  by  Charles  Mac  Munich,  one  of  the 
44  hereditary  Bards  of  the  family  of  Clanronald.  The  Mac  Murrichs  were  Bards  to  the  Clan* 
" ronalds  for  several  cent  lines,  and  held  that  office  till  the  death  of  the  late  Clanronald,  in  the 
**  reign  of  King  George  II.  The  first  Poem  ends  at  page  II,  and  is  signed  Catheline  Mak 
“ Murrich,  perhaps  by  the  Bard's  own  hand.” 

**  2.  Memoranda  concerning  ancient  Irish  writers  and  families;  written  in  the  Hibcrno-Celtic 
“ language  in  the  15th  century. — N.  B.  The  Gaelic  and  Iberno-Celtic  are  much  the  same." 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  MS.  in  Mr.  Astle’s  hand,  on  the  first  page.  But  the  signature 
“ Catheline  Aloe  Munich ,"  is  in  a hand  and  characters  totally  different  from  those  of  the  MS. 
which  are  in  hish,  or  what  is  corruptly  called  Erse , of  l6*49»  whilst  that  signature  is  written  in 
a fine  round  Euglish  letter  hand  of  1700  to  1745.  Mr.  Astle’s  statement,  that  this  Poem  was 
written  by  Charles  Mac  Munich,  and  is  signed  Catheline  Mac  Munich,  *•  perhaps  by  tbe  Bardst 
“ own  hand”  may  be  excused  in  one  who  knew  uot  that  Catheline  is  tbe  name  of  a woman, 
j tbe  possessor,  not  tbe  writer  of  this  MS. 

Tim  Poem  consists  of  196  verses,  which  are  followed  by  its  title  in  these  words,  and  in  the 
same  band  and  characters  with  the  whole  Poem: — 44  Marbhna  Eoin  Mic  Leoid  a nuis  go  nuige 
41  tin”  i.  e.  44  The  Elegy  of  John  Mac  Leod , from  the  beginning  of  this  Poem  down  to 
**  page  1 1."  The  year,  1()4 9,  when  it  was  composed,  is  mentioned  in  the  last  stauza  but  one : 

41  Mile  is  st  ced  riom  riaghla — A naoi  is  cearckad  caoimh  ntbliadna  ” 

Page  13. — The  next  article  has  no  title;  but  the  name  of  the  same  Poet,  Cathal  Mac  Mui- 
rethaig,  is  prefixed  to  it,  as  its  author,  page  13.  It  consists  of  116  verses,  on  the  fall  of  man, 
and  tbe  history  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Page  17. — The  third  article  is  a pious  Poem,  in  the  same  hand  and  characters,  and  probably 
by  tbe  same  author,  consisting  of  1 12  verses,  and  followed,  at  page  20,  by  76  verses  ot  another 
Poem,  ending  at  page  23.  The  following  lines,  at  page  23,  shew  that  these  leaves  belonged  to 
an  Irish  translation  of  Thomas  & Kempis — “ At  a amt  so  agad  mid  do  Saothair  Thomais  a 
4 4 Cempis  ar  leanmhuin  Criosda  ar  diomaoinis  an  tsaoghail.  Ata  an  na  dhiaigh  sin  Coil  do  Danthuib 
44  Saoghaltt a 7 cnid  diobh  0 sean  ughderuibh , an  euid  oils  0 lucht  ar  naimsired  fern.  Ata  cailann 
44  do  laoidibh  sugartha  7 c ait  hem  h aimsire  7 biudh  a rog  ag  an  Itichtkeoir  dibh  sin  og  no  aoisdi 
44  da  m bi  se.” — i.  e.  44  Here  you  have  a part  of  the  work  of  Thomas  h Kcinpts  ou  the  following 
44  of  Christ  and  on  tbe  vanity  of  the  world.  This  is  followed  by  a collection  of  secular  poems, 
44  some  of  which  are  selected  from  ancient  authors;  others  from  persons  of  our  own  times;  some 
“ ot  them  are  merry  poems  for  pastime,  and  the  reader  may  choose  for  himself,  be  he  young 
44  or  old  ” 
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Page  24. — The  fourth  article  is  ini i lied,  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand,  u Memoranda  concerning  ancient 

*'  Irish  families,  written  in  the  15 th  century .**  Rut,  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  O'Cleri  s account  of 
his  own  labours  in  collecting  thp  Annals  of  Ireland,  beginning  with  the  words,  “ An  brathuir 
**  bochd  Michael  O’Cleir  do  sgriobh  7 do  ghlan  Senchas  Riogh  7 naomh  Eirtann,  mail/e  re  cung~ 
**  namh  on  Aois  ealadhna  at  feir  do  bhaoi  an  Ernm  re  a linn  fein  re  sranchus,  ionnus  go  raibh  an 
41  brut  hair  bos.  sa  durd  S.  Proinseis  ceithre  bl.  ag  cuartugh  Eirenn.”  Sfc. — i.  e.  “ The  poor  Friar, 
44  Michael  O’Cleri,  wrote  and  corrected  the  genealogies  of  the  Kings  and  Saints  of  Ireland,  with 
" the  aid  of  the  most  learned  genealogists  of  Ireland,  Ac.  he  was  four  years  employed  in 
" searching,”  Ac.  These  are  the  first  words  of  his  preface  to  his  Book  of  Conquests,  already 
described. — After  mentioning  his  fellow  labourers,  he  proceeds  to  give  a Catalogue  of  the 
Saints  of  Ireland,  of  the  race  of  the  Collat,  which  is  followed,  at  page  7,  by  a list  of  the  most 
aucieut  writers  in  the  Irish  language  that  were  extant  in  his  time.  These  are  divided  into  Pagan 
and  Christian  authors:  the  Pagan  are  Amergin  (Uuingeal-mac  Mil- Easb.  e,  Athuirne-Ailgeasach, 
Seancha  mac  < Jilt  ala , (1)  Neidhe  mac  Aghna,  Fcircheirtne-File , Fit  heal  Fiorghaoth , Flaithri  mac 
Fithil , Ciothruadh  mac  Firchaogaid,  Roigne  Ro&gadhach,  Laidhcenn  mac  Boirchedha,  Toma - 
Eiges,  Sfc.  Sfc. 

The  Christian  authors  are  Aimhirghin-mac- Amalgadha,  Colman-ua  Lochain,  (2)  Cionaoth-ua- 
A-  Art again,  Dalian- Forghaill,  Dubhdaleithe , Eochoid-ua  Flannagain,  (3)  Flann  Mainisdaeach, 
Macraith-ua- Fuirrcadh , Seancha , Ab.  Ardamacha . 

The  saints  of  Tirconnel  and  'Ftrone,  Ac,  follow  at  page  9 of  this  4th  article,  to  the  eod. 

Mr.  Astle  has  published  jac  similes  of  the  writing  of  this  MS.  in  the  sixth  and  7th  specimens 
of  bis  twenty -second  plate,  and  calls  the  first  article  an  Erse  MS.  of  the  2 5th  century,  and  the 
last  an  Irish  MS.  of  the  samo  age.  p.  126.  But  this  is  a mistake.  The  very  authors  of  the 
different  articles  in  this  MS.  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  copies 
cannot  be  so  old  as  the  originals ! 


No.  XLIV. 

“ Annals  of  Ulster.”  —folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  101. — This  is  a copy  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  from  anu.  431,  to  76‘5,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  The  original  belonged  to  the  Chandos  Collection,  and  was  sold  at 
that  sale  to  Dr.  Ha  wl  in  son  in  1747,  for  10s.br/.  only! — See  the  original  Sale  Catalogue,  in  the 
Stowe  Library,  No.  29$6. 


(!)  The  letter*  dr.  aie  written  opposite  to  this  name,  to  indicate  a mistake.  In  tact  this  was  a Christian 
writer. 

(t)  For  Colman,  Quere  Ciutn,  The  Poet  Cuan  O' Loch  a*  baa  been  often  mentioned. 

(3)  Quere  Eochoid-ua-Floinn. 
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No.  XLV. 

“ Annals  op  Ulster."—; folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  170.  The  whole  is  a fac  simile , with  the  exception  of  the  first  pages 
which  are  here  specified.  The  first  sheet  confaius  a fair  copy  of  Coemao's  Chronological  Poem 
Annalad  Analuilc,  most  diligently  transcribed  by  the  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  from  the 
Oxford  MS.  Laud  F.  95,  folio  33,  which  is  above  600  years  old.  This  copy  is  perfect.  Next 
follows  his  fac  simile  transcript  of  the  Bodleian  Annals  of  Ulster,  from  ann.  765,  where  the  pre- 
ceding volume  ends,  to  1131,  where  an  hiatus  occurs  in  the  original,  to  1 156. 

The  Bodleian  MS.  (Rawlinson  489,)  is  called  the  original,  because  it  is  the  Matrix  of  all  the 
copies  now  known  to  exist.  But  it  is  not  meant  that  there  were  not  older  MSS.  from  which 
Catkal-Maguir  collected  and  transcribed  them  before  the  year  1498.  (i)  Nicolson  says 
that  “ the  Ulster  Annals  begin  at  444,  and  end,  not  at  1041,  as  the  printed  Catalogues  of  our  MS. 
“ assert,  but  at  1341."  (2)  Mr.  Ed.  Llhwyd  mentions  a copy  of  these  Annals  which  he  calls 
Senatenses,  which  he  had  from  Mr.  John  Conry,  written  on  vellum  in  a fair  character,  but 
imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end,  for  it  begins,  says  he,  at  the  year  454,  ten  years  later  than 
Duke  of  Chandos's,  and  ends  about  fifty  years  sooner,  at  1 492.  (3) 

The  truth  is,  as  stated  in  the  Rerum  Htbernicamm , vol.  1. — That  neither  Magubr  nor  Cassidi 
were  the  authors  of  these  Annals,  but  only  the  Collectors.  (4)  Augustin  Magriadon  had  preceded 
both  in  the  same  task,  and  continued  to  his  own  time,  says  Ware,  the  Chronicle  which  the  Monks 
of  his  Monastery  in  the  Island  of  all  Saints  in  the  Shannon  had  commenced,  and  he  died  in 
1405.  (5) 

In  the  Bodleian  MS,  Rawlinson  459,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chandos  MS.  four  folios 
are  musing  after  the  leaf  paged  50.  That  leaf  concludes  with  the  seventh  line  of  the  year  1131, 
and  the  next  leaf  (numbered  55,)  begins  with  the  conclusion  of  1155,  so  that  there  is  an 
hiatus  of  24  years.  The  copy  now  before  us  concludes  with  the  year  1131,  where  that  hiatus 
occurs. 

A Description  of  the  Bodleian  MS. 

The  first  page  of  the  Oxford  MS.  is  nearly  obliterated.  By  some  unaccountable  barbarity, 
the  engraved  seal  of  the  University  is  pasted  over  the  written  page,  so  as  to  efface  all  the  writing 
underneath:  the  words  which  are  illegible  there  have  been  restored  in  this  Stowe  transcript  by 


(i)  Maguir  died  in  1498.  Cassidi  continued  his  transcript  to  1541,  and  died  in  1541.  Colgan  calls  these 
Annals  Senatenses,  because  wruten  by  Magoir  at  Scnaf-raac-Magnus,  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh. 

(J)  Histor.  Libr.  p.  37.  He  mistakes — They  begin  at  43l ; but  the  first  page,  being' nearly  obliterated, 
escaped  Mr.  Liiwyd's  notice,  and  Nicolson  follows  him.  The  errors  in  Nicolson  are  very  numerous. 

(3)  Ed.  L’s.  account  at  the  end  of  Nicolson's  Hut.  Libr.  Appendix  4,  p.  243. 

(4)  Re  rum  Hibernicarum,  vol.  l.  Ep.  pag.  xi. 

(5)  Wane!  de  Script.  Hrh.  Dnhl.  1639,  p.  75.  An  imperfect  transcript  from  the  above  Annals  of  tbe  Isle  of 
Saints,  may  lie  seen  at  the  end  of  tbe  Bodleian  Tigcraac.  Rawlinson,  No.  488. 
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the  aid  of  the  copy  ill  the  British  Museum,  which  is  imperfect  and  interpolated.  The  folk*  of 
the  original  Bodleian  arc  paged  from  1 to  134,  ini  modern  Arabicks,  and  they  arc  rightly  paged 
down  to  the  year  1131,  after  which  four  leave*  are  missing  down  to  the  year  1156.  The  leaf 
containing  the  first  part  of  1131,  is  rightly  paged  51,  and  the  next  is  rightly  paged  55. 
How  the  four  intermediate  leaves  have  been  lost,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain.  Folio  66  is 
erroneously  paged  67,  as  if  one  leaf  were  missing  there,  which  is  not  the  case.  Folio  70  is 
paged  80,  as  if  ten  leaves  were  missing;  whereas  not  ooe  is  lost. — One  folio  is  missing  from  the 
year  1303  to  1315  inclusive,  and  the  paging  is  then  incorrect  to  the  end.  lu  its  present  state 
the  folios  of  this  MS.  are  precisely  126. 

We  must  be  cautious  in  asserting  that  the  whole  of  this  MS.  was  written  by  one  person,  or  at 
one  time.  Dowti  to  952,  the  ink  and  characters  arc  uniform,  but  then  a finer  style  of  writing 
follows  down  to  1001. 

When  the  transcriber  comes  to  999,  he  states  on  the  opposite  margin,  that  really  this  was  the  year 
of  our  sera  1000;  for  that  the  Ulster  Annals  precede  the  common  uera  by  one  year, — a clear 
proof  that  the  transcriber  was  not  the  compiler  or  author;  for  this  note  is  in  the  same  ink  and 
characters  with  the  text.  He  annexes  the  same  remark  frequently  to  the  subsequent  years ; as 
at  1000,  where  he  says  alias  1001. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  are  uniform  in  antedating  the  Christian  arra  by  one  year  only , down 
to  the  folio  numbered  68,  year  1263,  and  that  there,  instead  of  preceding  our  arra  by  only  one 
year,  they  precede  by  two;  so  that  the  year  1265  is  really  1264,  as  staled  on  the  margin  in 
Ware’s  baud:  this  precedence  of  two  years  is  regular  to  1270.  From  thence  to  1284,  the  advance 
is  of  three  years;  from  1284,  the  advance  is  of  four  years,  down  to  1303,  which  is  really  1307. 
Then  a folio  is  missing  which  has  been  evidently  cut  out,  and  we  pass  on  to  1313,  which  is 
marked  by  Ware  on  the  margin  1316,  an  advance  only  of  three  sears.  This  advance  of  three 
years  continues  from  that  to  1366,  which  is  marked  on  the  margin  by  Ware  1370,  ao  advance 
of  four  years  again,  which  continues  to  1379.  where  the  following  note  is  in  Ware’s  hand  :-r- 
“ From  this  year  1379.  Ik  computation  of  yeart  it  well  collected." 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer  of  this  latter  part  of  the  Fitter  Annals,  who  thus  antedates 
even  the  latter  ages  of  the  Christian  tcra,  must  be  very  different  from  the  writer  of  the  first  part, 
down  to  the  year  1263.  (I) 

Johnston  has  published  Extracts  from  a Version,  part  English  and  part  Latin,  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  be  lias  inserted  in  his  Anliquilaltt  Cello  IKoruiannicet,  Copenhagen,  4to,  1786, 
p.  57.  Of  this  version  he  says  very  truly,  that  the  language  is  extremely  barbarous,  that  it  is 
" often  hard  to  discover  whether  the  transcriber  means  the  Scott,  Me  Erct,  Dalariad,  Cmachne , 
M Athacliath  of  Ireland,  or  the  Scott , Me  Erct,  Dalriedtr,  Cruithne,  and  Alac/uoith  of  Britain, 
“ that  it  is  with  great  diffidence  that  he  ventures  to  print  these  Extracts,  and  that  his  principal 
“ inducement  was  a hope  that  such  a specimen  might  suggest  to  some  Irish  gentleman  the  idea  of 
“ publishing,  at  least,  the  more  material  parts  of  these  valuable  Records,  in  the  original." 


(I)  See  Rerum  Hibcraicarum,  ibid.  Ware  and  others  make  this  distinction. 
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After  snch  a modest  avowal,  no  man  can  find  pleasure  in  noticing  the  many  errors  in  Mr. 
Johnston's  work.  But  historical  truth  demands  that  those  errors  which  affect  the] very  foundations 
of  history,  should  be  rectified.  At  471,  Mr.  Johnsons  edition  states  “ The  Irish  plundered  the 
11  Saxons.  Matthew , in  the  book  of  the  Cuanac,  say*  it  was  in  47*2.” 

Now  the  very  words  of  the  original  arc  “ Preda  secunda  Saxonum  de  Hibernia,  tit  alii  dicunt, 
“ in  isto  anno  dcducta  est,  ut  Mocteus  dicit.  Sic  m Libro  Cuanac  inveni."  That  is,  “ In  471, 
**  Ireland  was  plundered  a second  time  by  the  Saxons  this  year,  as  some  say,  as  Mocteus  says. 
**  I found  it  so  in  the  Annals  of  Cuanac." — In  Johnson’s  two  short  lines  there  are  four  material 
errors. — First,  he  makes  the  Irish  plunder  the  Saxons;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the  Saxons  a 
second  time  plundered  them. — Secondly,  he  makes  the  Annals  quote  Matthew ; whereas  even 
the  interpolated  copy  in  the  Museum  has  Mactmus , the  original  properly  Mocteus,  who  was  an 
Irish  writer  of  the  5th  century.  - Thirdly,  he  makes  this  Matthew  a writer  in  the  book  of  Cuanac. - 
Fourthly,  he  makes  the  book  of  Cuanac  refer  these  transactions  to  4 72  ! 

At  473,  Johnston’s  edition  gives  only  *4  The  Skirmish  of  Bui  l"  whereas  the  original  has  some 
foreign  history  under  that  year,  and  then  adds,  “ Quirs  Docci  Episcopi  Sancti,  Brittonum  Abbatis. 
“ Domgal  Bri’Eile /.  iMigniu  ria  n Alili  Molt” 

At  482,  Johnston’s  edition  has  “ The  Battle  of  Oehe.  From  the  time  of  Corraac  to  this  battle, 
“ a period  intervened  of  20 6 years." 

Now  here  the  original  is  strangely  perverted  and  falsified.  The  words  of  the  original  are — 
“ A.  D.  482 —Bellum  Oche  la  Lug.  mac  Ijsegaire  agtts  le  Muireeart.  mac  Earca,  in  quo  cecidit 
**  AliU  Moll.  A Concobaro  filio  Nesse  usque  ad  Cormacum  filium  Airt  an n i cccviii.  a Cormaco 
“ usque  ad  hoc  belium  cxvi.  ut  Cuana  scripsit." 

It  would  require  a quarto  volume  as  large  as  Mr.  Johnstone’s  whole  work,  to  point  out  the 
errors  of  his  edition,  with  such  illustrations  as  these  unexplored  regions  of  Iridi  history  seem  to 
require. — The  Ulster  Annals  are  written  part  in  Latin,  and  part  in  Irish,  and  both  languages 
are  so  mixed  up,  that  one  sentence  is  often  in  words  of  both,  a circumstance  which  renders  a 
faithful  edition  of  the  original  difficult.  In  some  instances  the  Irish  words  are  few,  iu  others 
numerous, — in  both  the  version  must  be  included  in  hyphens,  to  separate  it  from  the  text.  The 
author  of  this  Catalogue  has  most  faithfully  adhered  to  the  original — transcribing  the  whole  of 
this  and  of  the  preceding  MS.  from  the  Bodleian  M$.  ftawlinson  489,  and  inserting  literal 
versions  of  the  Irish  words  in  each  sentence,  so  as  to  preserve  not  only  the  meaning,  but 
tbe  manner  of  the  author,  from  the  year  431  to  1 131. 


No.  XLVI. 

“ Annales  Ultonjenses,  Vol.  3 ."—folio,  paper. 

The  written  folios  are  1 17*  This  volume  contains  copious  extracts  from  the  Bodleian  Original, 
from  1156  to  1303,  inclusive;  and  it  has  the  merit  also  of  marginal  collations  with  the  copy  in 
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the  British  Museum,  Clarendon,  tom.  xxxvi.  in  Ayscough’s  Catalogue,  No.  +787,  which  appears 
from  this  collation  to  he  in  many  places  interpolated.  It  has  been  collated  also  with  a copy  in 
the  British  Museum,  written  by  one  O'Comul,  who  was  still  more  ignorant  than  the  former,  as 
may  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  MS.  Aytcougli,  tom.  alia.  +7 95. 


No.  XLVII. 

“ Bibliotheca  Hibernico-Cotton.”— -folio,  paper. 

This  is  a Catalogue  of  all  the  MSS.  in  the  Cotton  Library  that  relate  to  Ireland,  compiled 
with  great  diligence  by  the  author  of  this  Catalogue. 


No.  XLVIH,  XLIX,  & L. 

These  volumes  are  the  Abbe  Mac  Geoghagan's  printed  lluloire  de  l’  Ireland,  3 vols.  4to.  Paris, 
1758,  a performance  far  below  mediocrity,  which  is  placed  here  on  account  of  MS.  Extracts 
from  the  Irish  Annals  of  the  IE  Masters,  which  precede  and  follow  the  printed  pages.  These 
are  very  neatly  written  by  the  late  Mr.  O'Conor,  iu  the  Irish  language  and  characters,  and  relate 
chiefly  to  the  Desmond  aud  Tirone  wars.  The  first  volume  contains  remarks,  in  the  Irish 
language  and  characters,  on  the  Pagan  Chronology  of  Ireland,  with  Tigernac’s  Catalogue  of 
sixteen  Kings  of  Eamania,  from  its  founder  Kimbaoth,  and  a list  of  twenty-two  Pagan  Kings  from 
Ugoni  the  Grad,  to  Tunthal-Tcachtmor,  A.D.  130. 

The  Extracts  in  the  second  and  third  volumes,  relate  entirely  to  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
Janies  I.  where  the  accuracy  of  the  dates,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative,  are  unexceptionable. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  fault  of  the  IV  Masters  consists  in  their  overwhelming  us  with  a great 
variety  of  meagre  facts,  many  of  which  have  ceased  to  be  important  in  latter  times,  and  that  they 
give  few  details  of  the  manners  of  the  people. 

Tile  dress  of  the  Irish  Nobility,  of  the  period  to  which  these  extracts  chiefly  belong,  may 
be  inferred  from  Sir  J.  Harrington's  account  of  Tirone's  sons.  “ Finding  the  Arch  Rebel 
“ Tyrone’s  two  children  of  good  towardly  spirit,  their  age  between  13  and  15,  in  English  clothes, 
“ like  a nobleman’s  sons,  with  velvet  gerkins,  and  gold  lace;  of  a good  cheerful  aspect,  freckled 
'*  faced,  not  tall  of  stature,  but  strong  and  well  set,"  &c.  Nugas  antiq,  Lond.  180+,  p.25I, 
vol.  t. 

Camden  describes  the  dress  of  O’Nml's  attendants  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth  so  truly,  that  in 
reading  him,  we  regret  that  he  never  visited  Ireland.  Spencer  is  too  general,  lie  confines  himself 
to  the  abuses  of  the  vulgar  Irish,  and  is  sarcastic  in  his  description  of  the  poverty  which  they 
endeavoured  to  conceal  under  their  long  mantles  of  frize.  Walker’s  dress  of  the  ancient  Irish  is 
superficial.  With  the  best  disposition  to  do  justice  to  bis  subject,  he  hurried  tome  crude 
quotations  into  the  world,  without  allowing  himself  time  to  examine  ancient  authorities,  or  to 

A a 
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arrange  and  develop*  the  new.  Froissart  describes  the  customs  of  tbe  Irish  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  and  another  officer  who  accompanied  that  King  into  Ireland,  designates  tbe  dress  and 
manners  of  Mac  Marroch.  (1)  But  the  dress  of  the  ancient  Irish  can  be  learned  only  from  the 
descriptions  in  Irish  Romances,  and  the  fragments  of  tbe  Irish  Bards. 


No.  LI. 

“ Extracts  from  thf.  Original  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters,  Vol.  2.” 

quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  373,  all  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters.  The  first  733 
pages  are  in  tbe  hand  writing  of  O'Gortnon,  Mr.  O'Conor's  amanuensis,  the  remainder  in  his 
own.  Tbe  principal  Irish  eveots  of  tbe  I4th,  15th,  and  1 6th  centuries  are  recorded  in  these 
extracts,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  which  are  missing  in  the  original,  as  stated  above, 
page  1 14,  No.  XXI.  Tbe  ages  of  the  various  castles,  churches,  monasteries,  tic.  which  have 
been  founded  in  Ireland  since  the  1 3tb  century,  may  be  accurately  ascertained  with  the  aid  of 
this  MS.  and  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht  already  mentioned. 

No.  LII. 

“ O’Brian’s  Irish  Dictionary.  Paris:  quarto,  1768;  with  considerable 
“ MS.  additions,  amounting  to  a thousand  Words,  collected  from  dif- 
“ ferent  MSS.  by  the  compiler  of  this  Catalogue.” 

Llhwyd  says,  in  his  preface  to  the  Archzlogia,  p.  1,  that  there  was  no  Vocabulary  extant  of 
the  Irish  language  when  Camden  wrote.  He  adds,  at  page  4,  that  Narcissus,  Primate  of  Armagh, 
communicated  to  him  a Latin  Irish  Focloir , written  about  50  years  before,  by  R.  Plunket,  a 
Franciscan  friar  of  the  Abbey  of  Trim.  This  MS.  is  now  preserved  in  Marsh’s  Collection,  at 
S.  Sepulchre’s,  in  Dublin.  Before  Ltbwyd’s  work  appeared  in  1707,  O'Mollay  had  published  hi* 
Irish  Grammar,  l2mo.  Rome,  and  another,  anonymous,  bad  been  published,  Louvain,  1 66$. 
O’Clery  also  had  published  his  Vocabulary  of  Obsolete  Words,  8vo.  Louvain,  in  1643.  Llhwyd 
availed  himself  of  all  these;  and  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  those  from  whom  he  derives 
aid. — His  Dictionary  is  therefore  the  best  extant.  Though  written  before  (yBfian’t , it  coutains 


(!)  .See  Harris's  Hiberaica,  p.  56.  Compare  Mr.  Strnl’s  account  of  Mac  Muirocb,  in  his  valuable  Reg.  et 
Ecd.  Antiq.  of  England,  p.  17.  O Conor'*  Monument  at  Roscommon  existed  In  the  memory  of  the  writer  of 
this  Catalogue.  It  is  described  by  Walker,  and  was  in  marble  of  tbe  t3th  Centmry.  Tbe  Vandal  who  broke  it 
from  a spirit  of  Retigiaiu  seal,  will  derive  from  that  exploit  little  merit  in  another  life,  and  little  glory  in  this. 
Tbe  Parsonage  House  of  Roscommon  could  have  been  built  of  materials  aa  contiguous  as  tbe  venerable  Abbey 
which  be  destroyed. 
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ill  the  words  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  latter,  and  the  latter  has  no  additions  of  any  value, 
which  are  not  superseded  by  the  Grammar  which  is  prefixed  to  XJhwyd’s. 


No.  LIU. 

“ Irish  Poems,” — quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  arc  88. — This  volume  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning.  The  remaining  leaves 
contain  tbe  poetical  controversy  between  the  Connacht  and  Munster  Bards  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
of  which  some  more  perfect  copies  have  been  already  noticed.  The  following  notice  at  the  end 
of  tbe  second  leaf,  is  in  Mr.  O’Conor 's  hand : — “ A se  Doimnic  O' Duibhgtannain  ro  uriobh  an 

Uakar  to  damhsa  ,i.  do  Chathal  me  Donne h,  m.  Calhail  mg  tti  Chonchob.  at  an  U,  d aoit  an 
" Tcghena  as.  dec.  xie.  ag  dll  mhie  a threanuidh  .i.  tagnoimhor.” — 1.  e.  “ Domnick  O’Duigenan 
“ wrote  this  book  for  me,  Cathal  O'Conor,  tbe  son  of  Donncbad,  son  of  Cathal  Junior  O’Conor, 
“ A.  D.  1725,  at  Kill  mac  a Thraimi,  L e.  at  Cnoe-more." 

Page  89. — The  first  article  is  Maolmurdt  Poem  “ Ctautm  Bvnadus,”  on  the  origin  of  tbe 
Irish  from  Spain,  written  before  the  year  884,  wlien  tbe  author  died.  It  is  a fair  copy,. tran- 
scribed by  O’Cuman,  one  of  the  best  Irish  scholars  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  An  excellent 
old  copy  on  parchment,  and  another  in  Mr.  O’Conor’s  band,  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Page  100. — The  second  article  in  this  Collection  is  O'Duvegan’s  Poem,  “Diallmm  time  holt 
“ no  Fodhla,”  copied  by  the  same  O’Coman,  page  1 2 to  27,  and  already  described. 

Page  1 15. — On  the  Rights,  and  Privileges,  and  Rents  of  Chieftains. — Copied  from  the  Maguire 
MS.  by  ditto.  This  Article  has  been  described  above,  p.  108  to  170. 

Page  124. — A copy  of  a great  part  of  the  Metrical  Controversy  between  the  Bards  of  Connacht 
and  Munster  in  the  reign  of  Janies  I.  in  Mr.  O’Conor’s  band.  The  pages  arc  17. 

Page  145. — Mr.  O’Conor's  Catalogue  and  Chronology  of  the  Pagan  Kings  of  Ireland,  from 
Tuathal,  A.  D.  130,  to  Lugad  mac  Laogaire,  who  died  in  508,  in  his  own  hand,  with  his  notes. 


No.  LIV. 

“ Irish  Poems,” — quarto,  paper, — (imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  eud.) 

The  first  page  of  this  MS.  is  numbered  6l  S,  the  last  778, — a clear  proof  that  in  its  original 
state  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  size ; and  as  the  leaves  are  closely  written  on  both  sides, 
tbe  Poems  must  have  been  very  numerous.  In  its  present  state,  it  begins  with  the  Poems  of 
Brian- dortha  O'lliggitu,  on  the  family  of  Mac  Dermot  of  Moylurg,  page  618. 

Page  621. — The  Poems  of  “ Aodh-Ollbhar  (TCarthmg  Ollamh  Cruac&an,  that  is,  of  Aodh 
tbe  illustrious  O’Cartby,  chief  Poet  of  Cruachan,  tbe  Royal  Seat  of  Connacht.” 
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Page  6'23. — Tatdhg-dall-ua  Higgins’s  Poems. 

Page  62 8. — Muireaeh  Albanach's  Poems.  The  leaves  are  very  much  tom  and  soiled. 

Page  645. — laidh-doll.ua  Higgins’s  Poems,  continued  from  p.  627. 

Page  646.— Taidhmior-ua- Higgins's  Poems. 

Page  6 52. — Goffraig-Fionn  O' Dalaigh’t  Poems. 

Page  674. — Eoghan-mac-Goffraig-Fmn's  Poems. 

Page  678. — Goffraigh  Fiona's  Poems,  continued  from  p.  673. 

Page  684. — Maoileachloinn-ua-Muirsgel's  Poems. 

Page  69 1 ,—Donnckad  mac  Anchnad's  Poems. 

Page  695. — Dubhthach  mac  Botha's  Poems. 

Page  697. — Maotmuirc  mac  Mathgamhna’s  Poems. 

Page  701. — Fcrgal  og  mac  an  Bhaird's  Poems. 

Page  704. — Domhnall  mac  Giolla  na  naomh  mo  Maosleachloinn’s  Poems. 

Page  709. — Giolla  Brighdc  mac  Cottmidhts  Poems. 

Page  713. — Taidhg  og  ua  Higgins  Poems. 

P»ge  726. — Muircadhach  Albanach’s  Poems.— The  pages  from  this  to  752  are  missing. 

Page  753. — Oomhnall  mac  Dairt't  Poems. 

Page  759. — Fcrgkal  og  mac  an  Bhaird's  Poems,  continued  from  p.  703. 

Page  767. — Carmac-ua  Higgins  Poems. 

Page  775. — Goffraud  me  11  Bhaird's  Poems. 

Page  778. — Laoiseack  mac  and  Bkaird't  Poems. 

Page  780. — JJomhnoll-chnuic-an-  tthile , or  Donnald  of  the  hill  of  the  sacred  Monumental  Tree's 
Poems. — Bile  means  a sacred  secluded  ancient  tree. 

Page  789. — Maolmuire  mac  lollainn  me  Conaire’s  Poems. 

Page  792. — Mae  Cearbkail  buidhe’s  Poems. 

Page  796. — Brian-mac-Eogain-iDomhmtilCs  Poems. 

Page  802. — Baothgal-Mac- Aodhagari s Poems. 

Page  804 — Taidhg  mac  Daire’s  Poems.  The  pages  from  852  16  859  are  missing. 

Page  86 1 . — Giolla  Brighdc  s Poems. 

Page  863. — Muircadhach  Albanach’s  Poems. 

Page  876. — Fcrgal  og  mac  an  Bhaird's  Poems,  continued  from  p.  766 . 

All  tliese  are  Poems  of  the  17th  century,  on  the  genealogies  of  ancient  families,  and  the 
dowufal  of  ancient  Ireland,  the  Catholic  Religion,  Arc. 

No.  lv  & LVI. 

“ Mr.  O’Conor’s  Original  Correspondence,”  &c.  2 vol.  thick  quarto. 

This  is  the  correspondence  of  Charles  OfConor,  Esq.  of  Belanagare,  in  the  County  of  Ros- 
common, the  grandfather  of  the  Compiler  of  thb  Catalogue,  and  the  last  Historian  of  Ireland. 
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The  fear  of  sacrificing  historical  truth  to  hereditary  veneration,  might  have  induced  him  slightly 
to  pass  out  these  memorials  of  his  ancestor,  and  to  leave  all  comment  upon  them  to  others  less 
prejudiced  than  himself. — But  the  feelings  of  a faithful  Compiler,  will  not  permit  him  to  leave  un- 
noticed documents  so  valuable,  merely  because  his  personal  respect  makes  him  distrust  his  own 
judgment  upon  them ; and  he  trusts  that  the  reader  will  not  deem  Mr.O’Conor's  papers  less  worthy 
of  notice,  because  they  are  introduced  to  him  by  the  labours  of  bis  grandson. — They  turn  chiefly 
on  two  subjects — the  Antiquities  of  Irelaud,  and  the  Penal  Laws  affecting  the  Catholics  of  that 
kingdom.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  enter  into  the  various  topics  involved  in  these  questions, 
without  departing  from  the  object  of  a Catalogue.  So  much  indeed  has  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  antiquities,  that  we  may  perhaps  deem  ourselves  dispensed  with  entirely  on  that 
head.  With  regard  to  the  other  subject,  it  branches  into  four  divisions,  which  an  Irish  historian 
must  never  lose  sight  of  because  they  are  the  real  sources  of  all  the  passions  that  have 
desolated  that  country.  The  two  first  are  the  English  interest  and  the  Irish , which  afterwards 
borrowed  the  names  of  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  covered  themselves  with  the  mantle  of  re- 
ligion. The  third  and  fourth  sprung  out  of  the  two  former,  and  yet  are  exclusively  Catholic, 
namely  the  Anglo-Irish  Catholic,  and  the  inert  Irish,  or  Milesian  Catholic — the  former 
adhering  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  latter  blindly  subservient  to  the  Court, — the  former  a 
rational  Catholic,  the  latter  an  ignorant,  and  not  seldom  a fiery  and  bloody-minded  Papist, 
who  justified  every  act  of  treason  and  rebellion,  by  insisting  on  blind  submission  to  censures,  and 
declaring  that  an  excommunication  must  not  be  questioned,  but  obeyed. 

The  first  Letter  in  the  collection  before  us,  illustrates  the  last  mentioned  of  these  denominations 
by  the  following  words,  addressed  to  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin : 

" Brussells,  1 6 Feb.  J6*I3. 

44  If  any,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  an  affront  to  his  country,  it  is  one  of  those  olde  Irishe.  And 
44  yet  they  bee  the  only  Calholupies , they  bee  the  only  friends  to  Spouse;  whereas,  in  the  year 
44  1588,  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  cast  on  our  coasts,  they  were  such  inhuman  butchers  to 
44  the  Spaniards,  as  one  Mac-Cabe,  O' Dougherty,  Ac.  murdered  with  their  own  hands  four  score 
44  of  these  poor  Spaniards  with  a Galloglasse  axe,  as  they  swam  to  shore  for  relief,  and  had  a 
41  pension  for  it:  and  I have  scene  these  men  myselfe,  and  you,  and  some  besides,  praised  in 
41  the  printed  ballad  of  that  time : whereas  the  poor  relicks  of  those  afflicted  men,  that  escaped 
44  the  greater  danger  from  their  cruel  friends  than  from  the  merciless  seas,  were  fostered,  che- 
44  r idled,  and  apparelled  in  all  our  cities,  and  sent  away  with  clothes  and  mouey  to  their  countrie. 
44  Of  all  this  there  is  no  other  mention  made,  but  that  we,  being  Englishly  descended,  are  either 
44  hereticks,  or  at  least  affected  to  hereticks . Your  Grace  would  marvaillc  bow  they  colleague 
44  and  dissemble  with  such  gentlemen  of  the  Pale  as  bee  here,  in  publick,  and  what  treacherous 
44  practices  they  broach  against  us  in  private:  and  yf,  banished  abroad,  and  persecuted,  they  do 
44  not  dissemble,  what  would  they  do  yf  tliey  had  the  sword  in  their  hand,  and  the  wind  of  us? 
44  Bullet  them  plotte  as  they  please.  Ireland  is  the  theatre  where  this  tragedie  must  be  acted. 
44  Yf  they  mine,  wc  will  countermine,  Arc.  In  the  mean,  I do  request  your  Grace,  in  the  name 
44  of  a number  of  virtuous,  gallant  and  resolute  gentlemeu,  that  you,  as  a Father,  will  have  a 
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" vigilant  eye ; and  when  the  tyme  serves  for  yt,  you  shall  have  brave  bands,  Ac.  Herewith  1 do 
“ send  your  Grace  a relation  of  the  last  Priest  that  was  martyrized  in  England,  Ac. 

•'  THOMAS  BELTON." 

The  second  article  illustrates  the  first,  by  shewing  that  the  Anglo-Irish  Catholic  Clergy 
rejected  the  Excommunications  of  the  Nuncio  Rinuceini,  and  of  the  Bishops  adhering  to  him, 
whilst  Owen  Roe  CN ini’s  clergy  maintained  the  validity  of  those  Excommunications,  and  cursed 
their  Anglo-Irish  Catholic  countrymen,  as  well  as  Ormond,  whom  they  persecuted  with  bell 
book,  and  candle-light,  fire  and  word,  until  Cromwell  and  Ireton  stept  in,  and  dealt  amongst 
them  the  just  vengeance  of  heaven  for  their  abominable  abuse  of  Ecclesiastical  power. 

In  this  second  article  the  Rev.  George  Dillon,  who  was  Lord  Dillon's  brother,  and  Guardian 
of  the  Franciscan  Monastery  of  Galway,  and  Valentine  Brown,  of  the  same  Order,  who  had 
tome  down  the  Excommunication  which  was  affixed  to  the  door  of  their  Church  by  the  Bishop 
of  Cloonfert — protest  against  said  Excommunication,  alleging  that  it  was  unjust  and  uncmonical, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  issued  tine  jurit  ordint,  ant  proceuu ; that  the  Supreme  Council  had  ap- 
pealed from  it ; that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  obedience  due,  jnre,  Dirino,  to  the  civil  magistrate : 
adding,  that  though  they  were  by  name,  suspended  ab  omni  ojfieia,  et  beneficio,  et  administration 
Sacramentorum,  on  pretence  of  scandalous  and  heretical  doctrines,  (1)  yet  they  felt  it  their  duty 
to  perform  their  usual  functions,  lest  they  should  appear  to  apostatise  from  the  sacred  doctrine 
ef  obedience  to  the  civil  power,  which,  even  independently  of  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  they 
were  bound  jure  Dieino  to  obey.  That  though  they  were,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  ordered 
not  to  obey  the  cessation  of  arms  with  the  heretic  Inchei|uin,  yet  they  judged  that  they  ought 
to  obey  it,  and  continue  their  functions,  lest  others  should,  by  their  example,  be  led  to  fluctuate 
in  their  duty  to  the  state,  aod  lest  their  flock  should  be  deprived  of  spiritual  nourishment, 
through  their  imprudent  and  undue  obedience  to  unjust  commands.  They  then  submit  their 
case  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  learned  Theologians,  and  that  judgment  is  given  in  their  favour 
as  follows : (2) 

“ Respontio  ithutrisiimorum  cl  SS.  Theologontm. 

" Censemus  neque  justas  neque  validas  esse  in  ullo  foro  censuras  vel  sententias  prefatas,  turn 
“ ob  nullitatem  caustc,  turn  ob  defectum  jurisdictions  in  lllmo  Nuntio  super  cosdein  (fratres)  seu 
“ universim  in  ullo  casu. 

" 2.  Cum  jam  palam  fueriut  injustitiam  prxfhtz  Sententiae  et  Censurarum,  expedite  potius  et 
“ drbere  cos,  ad  scandalnui  infirmoruin  evitandum,  et  gloriam  Deo  dandam,  loelificandum 
"’Ccelites,  Viatoribus  subveoiendum,  seu  iis  qui  peregrinautur  iu  Sacculo,  seu  aliis  qui  car* 
" cerantur  in  purgatorio,  Sacrificium  Missz  et  officia  sua  resumere,  pro  scdificatione  fidelium  et 
" confirmatione  populonun  in  obedientia  debits. 


(1)  “ Allegata  in  senteotia  eondemnationis  caasa  doctrine  srandaloaa-,  nollo  tamen  juris  online  servato, 
<*  quippe  ildem  erant  secant  lores  et  testes,  negahantur  tempos  ad  respondendum,  arbitri  Juris,  &c. 

(f)  This  curious  and  valuable  Document  was  never  printed. 
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" Ita  ceoieo,  salvo  semper  honorc  III  mi  Nuntii — Io.  Tuamcn,  David  Oueritn,  That.  Midrn, 
“ Ed.  Limeriem,  Fran.  A la  dm , And.  Ftmborrasis,  Oliver  Drumoreu,  Fr.  Pat.  Ardach,  Ft.  J. 
“ Dormer,  Guanlianus  Diserti ; Fr.  Petnu  Mangle,  Ord.  Pned.  S.  TbeoL  Frxsentatu* ; Fr, 
“ Bonaventura  Gerald,  Guardwnus  de  Kildare ; Fr.  Laurentius  a Sto.  Bardo  Francucamu,  Fr. 
•'  Ckrisloykorus  a Sto.  Francisco.  Guardianus  Dublin;  Jacokut  Talbotui,  S.  Theol.  Doctor;  G uliel- 
“ mar  Shcrgoldus,  S.  Tlteol.  Professor;  Fr.  Petnu  Valerius,  Ord.  S.  Francisci,  S.  TheoU  Lector. 
“ Fr.  Jacobus  Talbotus,  Aug.  S.  Theol.  Professor ; Gulietmus  Malmimt,  Societatis  Jesu ; Guliel- 
“ mus  St.  Leger,  Societatis  Jesu;  Robertas  Balkan,  Societatis  Jesu;  Johan  Usher,  Societatis 
M Jesu." 

3.  Copy  of  au  Italian  Letter  from  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tus- 
cany, recommending  the  Cavalier  Antonio  Standon,  on  his  way  to  Rome. — Dated  1605. 

4.  Copy  of  a Letter,  in  Italian,  from  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  to  R F.dmoodo,  who  was  sent 

to  Rome  by  Mr.  Standon  on  the  part  of  Queen  Aune,  touching  tbe  good  dispositions  of  King 
James  towards  tbe  Catholic  religion,  and  sending  her  rosaries  and  indulgences. — Dated  Belvedere, 
24th  Sept.  1605. 

5.  O'Donnell,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  to  the  Pope,  recommending  Father  Magennis,  then  Peni- 
tentiary of  S.  John  Lateran’s,  to  the  Primacy  of  Ireland,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Hugo  CaveUus.  (1) 
Brusselh,  lpili  March,  1627. — Iu  Latin.  (2) 

6.  Ditto  to  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda.— Same  date,  subject,  and  language. 

7.  O'Nial  to  the  Pope. — Same  date,  subject,  and  language.  (3) 

8.  Ditto  to  Cardinal  Ludovisi. — Same  subject,  date,  aud  language.  From  tbe  origio&ls  at 
S.  Isidore's. 

9.  Patrick  Everard  to  • * • • • • Sept.  23,  16*92,  on  the  origin  and  ruins  of  the 

Abbey  of  Clontouskert. 

10.  Queries  propounded  by  the  Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  Limerick  to  the  most  Rev.  Edmund, 
their  Lord  Bishop,  concerning  tbe  present  Government.  This  was  one  of  the  Bishops  who 
involved  the  kingdom  in  civil  war,  by  excommunicating  the  adherents  to  the  cessation  with 
Inchiquin  in  1648.  The  first  question  proposed  to  him  is — “ Whether  your  Lordship  were  fully 
“ satisfy ed  in  your  conscience  with  tbe  reasons  offered  your  Lordship  for  the  adhering  to  Inchi- 


(1)  Cavellus  succeeded  Peter  Lombard,  and  died  io  16t6,  as  in  the  Epitaph  on  hit  tomb  at  S.  Isidore's, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  James  IL  by  John  O'Nial,  called  Earl  of  Tirone  in  that  Inscription. 

(f)  This  O'Donnell  was  the  nephew  of  Roderick  O’Donnell,  the  Earl  who  fled  in  1607  from  Ireland,  and  died 
in  Rome,  in  1617. 

(3)  The  O’Nial  here  mentioned,  was  son  to  the  celebrated  Hu,  Earl  of  Tirone.  He  followed  his  father  and 
his  node  the  above  Roder<ek  O’Donnell  to  Rome,  where  be  died  with  oat  issue  in  1641,  as  staled  in  tbe  epitaph 
on  his  tomb  in  S.  Pietro  Montrio.  With  him  expired  tbe  family  of  H«. — It  appears,  from  an  Inscription  in  the 
Irish  Monastery  at  Louvain,  that  Rote  O'Doghcrty,  the  wife  of  Caj far  O'Domull , who  was  Earl  Roderick 
brother,  married  Otrm  Roe  O'Nial , but  had  no  children  by  him.  She  had  issue  by  her  first  husband  Caflar 
0 Donne),  her  eldest  son  Hu : O'Donnell,  titular  prince  of  Urconnel,  who  was  buried  in  her  tomb  at 
Lonvain,  as  stated  in  the  Epitaph  “ Septuaginla  puyorde  nata , Bruxelhs,  t Novemb,l660,  suo  com  Primogenito 
44  Hugone  O'Donnell  pnestolatur  hie  Carols  resurrectionem." 
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•*  quin's  cessation,  and  the  rest  of  the  preparations  and  introdueements  to  the  present  peace  and 
14  Government,  and  against  the  Censures  of  the  Lord  Nuncio  and  Congregation,  whereby  you 
“ relinquished  your  sworn  obedience  to  the  See  of  Rome,  or  whether  you  did  the  same  against 
**  your  conscience,  to  comply  with  the  times,  or  for  other,  and  what  ends  ? 

11.  Taxa  Ecdesiarum  Regni  Hibernia:,  cum  Mooasteriis  quie  taxata  reperiuntur,  in  libris 
Camera  Apostalicfc,  page  73.9.  Taken  from  the  Library  of  S.  Isidore’s  at  Rome. 

12.  Index  Rerum  quse  in  MSS.  Codicibus  VallicelUanis  contiuentur,  ct  dc  quibusdam  Britan- 
nicis  et  Hibemicis.  Amongst  these  is  **  Historia  Brittonium  edita  ab  Atutchortla  Marco , cjusdem 
“ Gratis  S.  Episeopo* 

13.  The  Petition  of  Marcus  Shee,  Esq.  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  Catholiques  of  Kilkenny,  to 
bis  Excellency  the  Lord  Ginkell,  Lord-General.— Copied  from  the  original. 

14.  The  Genealogy  of  Henry  Plunket,  of  Dunsochluin,  in  Irish  language  and  characters. 

15.  Printed  Proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  a complete  Irish  Dictionary. 

16.  A Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  the  Vallicellian  Library,  amongst  which  are  Michaelis  J oh  minis 
Rclatio  de  Anglia,  in  Italian,  fol.  1224,  p.  40. — Petri  Ijombardi  Resolutio,  12  quKstionum 
quibusdam  Presbyteris  in  Anglia  Captivis. — Ejusdem  Commentarius  de  Hibernia. — De  Stuart* 
Mari*  morte,  Epistola  John  Baptista  Leon  is  ad  Cardtnalem  de  Gioiosa,  1583,  fol.  1221,  pag. 
652. — De  gjusdem  Carceratione  Discursus,  Ital.  fol.  1224,  p.  508.  Thomct  dc  Hibernia  Mani* 
pulus  Florura,  &c.  Fiti  Jacobi  Relatio  de  reb.  in  Hibernia  gestis  a Catholicis,  post  mortem 
Elizabeth*,  fol.  1174. 

17.  Charters  amongst  Harris’s  MSS.  amongst  which  are  the  Charta  de  conreniendo  cum  Rcge 
Cemnaciee,  Aug.  31,  1204  ; also  Fetim  O’ Conor,  King  of  Connacht’s  Letter  to  Henry  III.  remon- 
strating against  the  De  Burgos,  24th  Sept.  1240. — The  King  of  England’s  Charter  for  the 
Protection  of  the  King  of  Connacht,  2d  October,  1244. 

18.  The  Genealogy  of  O’Carrol,  in  Irish  language  and  characters,  containing  the  descents  by 
eldest  sons  only. 

19*  Edwardi  I.  Regis  Licentia  pro  eligendo  Archiepiscopo  Dublin. 

20.  Chapters  held  by  the  Irish  Franciscans  since  1669,  to  171 7. 

21.  Family  Obituaries,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  in  the  Irish  language,  by  Mr.  O'Conor,  with 
Irish  couplets  on  the  family  of  O'Ruarc,  and  incidents  of  his  own  younger  years,  also  in  Irish, 
relating  chiefly  to  his  studies  from  1720  to  1729*  and  the  deaths  and  marriages  in  that  interval. 
H«  mentions  his  learning  to  play  on  the  harp  under  the  tuition  of  O'Carolan , in  17 29- — The 
pages  of  this  article  are  38. 

22.  Genealogy  of  the  O'Fagans,  by  Mr.  O’Conor. 

23.  Genealogy  of  Count  O'Ruarc,  from  a MS.  in  the  College  of  Arms,  London. 

24.  Original  Testimonials,  by  Carbre  O’ Kelly,  Vicar  General  of  Ellin,  1708. 

25.  Original  Letter  from  Colonel  O’Ruarc,  dated  Connongcs,  to  Donnchad  O’Conor  of 
Belanagare,  26th  December,  1710. 

26.  Original  from  Dr.  S.  Fergus  to  Mr.  O’Cooor,  1730. 

27.  ft.  Digby  to  ditto,  on  Irish  Antiquities.  Dublin,  Jan.  24,  1743,  original. 
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28.  Thomas  Contanne  to  ditto,  original,  on  Irish  Antiquities,  13th  May,  1743,  followed 
by  seven  originals,  from  ditto,  and  Mr.  Digby  on  the  same  subject. 

38.  Original  Deed  by  which  Mr.  O'Conor  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Temporalities  of  the  i 
Monastery  of  Eiphin,  13th  Aug.  1749,  with  the  impression  of  the  seal  of  that  Monastery. 

Mr.  O'Conor,  writing  to  Dr.  Curry,  in  1757,  condemns  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  with 
respect  to  tire  Remonstrance — “ You  and  /,  says  he,  are  of  Peter  H nltk's  side  of  that  question." 

In  another  Letter,  duted  October  19,  1757,  he  adds — “ 1 am  not  sorry  to  bear  of  Primate 
*'  Keilv's  Pastoral  Letter  being  suppressed  for  the  preseut.  Mr.  Reilv  sent  me  inclosed, 

“ last  post,  a Placart  issued  by  the  states  of  Holland  for  the  regulation  of  tltc  Homan  Catholic 
**  Clergy  in  the  year  1750.  This  I am  sure  was  published  with  the  approbation  of  my  Lord 
“ Clanbruzxil.  If  so,  we  need  not  require  a better  key  to  his  intentions  in  regard  to  the  new 
“ modelled  Registry  Bill,  for  which  lie  moved  last  Wednesday  sennight,  &c.  The  Placart 
“ amounts  to  a full  toleration,  with  the  proviso  that  the  secular  Magistrates  shall  approve  of  the 
“ person  presented  by  his  Ordinary,  whether  Bishop,  Metropolitan,  or  Nuncio.  An  oath  of 
“ fidelity  to  the  Government  is  required : and  if  the  Carbolics  of  other  countries  submitted  to 
“ this  Ordinance,  w/uit  should  hinder  a similar  submission  oh  our  parti" 

In  another  Letter  to  Dr.  Curry,  2d  November,  1757,  lie  mentions  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman 
Court,  thus — " A Pastoral  Letter  lias  been  lately  drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  five  suffragans. — What 
**  a clamour ! What  an  indiscreet  clamour  has  not  that  piece  raised  } If  the  gentlemen  who  drew 
“ it  up,  were  in  error,  should  not  charity  have  dictated  to  your  Metropolitan  to  draw  them  out 
“ of  it  by  a private  conference,  instead  of  posting  them  up  at  Rome  as  sebismatical  teachers ! 

“ One  of  die  propositions  advanced  by  these  gentlemen  is,  that  it  is  not,  and  new  was,  a doc- 
" trine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  the  Pope  hath  any  direct  or  indirect  authority  over 
" the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  Princes.  Is  this  proposition  Catholic  ? — Not  at  all,  say  the 
" Complainants  : for  it  is  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Pope  bath  at  least  an  indirect  temporal  power 
“ wherever  he  confers  a temporal  benejit.  Be  it  so : but  what  is  this  to  the  proposition  unless  it 
“ he  proved  that  this  power  was  obtained  by  tbe  commission  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Prince  of  the 
“ Apostles,  and  not  by  Concordates  with  Princes  in  these  latter  ages  1 If  tliis  cannot  be  proved, 

“ the  propositiou  is  safe  in  every  country  where  no  such  Concordates  take  place.  We  shall  have 
“ no  disputes  with  the  Court  of  Rome ; but  in  Protestant  countries  the  Holy  See  will  not  forbid 
*'  us  to  take  the  Pope’s  supremacy  in  tbe  idea  it  was  conceived  in  during  the  first  ages  of  the 
" Church,  and  no  other.  God  forgive  those  who  are  the  instruments  of  thus  raising  a schism 
*•  amongst  us  in  these  days  of  tribulation.” — Doctor  litzsimons,  w ho  preceded  Doctor  Carpenter, 
was  at  this  time  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  party  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  who  have  ever  opposed  the  progress  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, arc  equally  active  to  this  day.  But  whatever  mask  of  Roman  piety  they  may 
assume,  be  must  be  bliud  indeed,  who  cannot  see  that  they  are  consulting  for  their  own  absolute 
dominion,  more  than  for  the  interests  of  religion  or  morality — “ queer  s nt  qua  sua  sunt." 

In  eonsequenee  of  these  mameuvres,  thus  practised  on  prelcnce  of  religion,  the  Legislature 
rejected  even  Mr.  Henry  Brookes's  Proposal  for  enabling  the  Catholics  to  reclaim  the  bogs 
of  Ireland,  by  granting  them  leases  of  three  lives,  or  31  years,  of  certain  |>ortions  so  to 
be  reclaimed.  Mr.  Lawrence  Saul,  and  others,  who  were  driven  to  despair  by  Spiritual 
Intriguers,  sold  their  properties,  and  retired  to  France  and  to  America : many  followed  their 
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example,  who  were  conspicuous  afterwards  in  the  ranks  under  a Washington  and  a Gage.  Ireland 
was  deprived  of  their  industry,  and  England  of  their  assistance.  In  every  country  the  face  of 
nature  is  tame  ami  uninteresting  without  the  embellishincnts  of  man;  and  such  was  the  fate 
inflicted  upon  Ireland,  by  that  pious  Pride  which  forbad  the  Catholics  to  renounce  the  Pope's 
Deposing  power,  on  pretence  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  erected  a barrier  against  tire  temporal 
emancipation  of  tbeir  couutry!  a boon  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  landlords  were  as 
deeply  concerned  as  those  of  tire  Catholics  tbeufselves  I 

Those  melancholy  regions  where  man  never  trod,  are  overgrown  with  dark  aud  pathless  forests 
— weeds  haunted  by  snakes — and  spungy  morasses  covered  with  a putrilied  vegetation.  Where 
there  are  no  vestiges  of  human  art — no  roads — no  hedge  rows — no  plantations — no  farm-houses, — 
every  tiling  is  savage.  Rousseau  might  declaim  against  society,  and  live  in  the  mountains ; but 
Man,  terrified  by  the  fearful  silence  of  an  inhospitable  waste,  flies  even  from  his  native  place, 
when  social  intercourse  is  interdicted ; and  by  doiug  so,  he  confesses  that  the  uncharitable  warfare 
of  sectaries  was  never  meant  to  be  an  ingredient  in  religion.  Ireland,  blessed  by  Nature,  has 
been  cursed  by  Man. 

When  his  present  Majesty  came  to  the  throne,  Mr.  O’Conor  and  Dr.  Curry  proposed 
an  Address,  declaring  that  the  duty  of  allegiance  could  not  be  dispensed  with  bp  any  power 
on  earth.  But  this  was  so  vehemently  opposed,  with  menaces  of  Censures,  Ac.  that  Dr.  Curry, 
writing  to  Mr.  O’Conor,  from  Dublin,  24th  November,  1760,  says — " I can  tell  you  with 
“ pleasure,  that  we  have  unanimously  resolved  to  keep  the  Ecclesiastics  at  a distance."  This 
Letter  is  in  bis  own  hand.  In  another  Letter  iu  his  hand,  and  in  Mr.  O'Conors,  dated  10th 
February,  1762,  they  go  so  for  as  to  say  to  the  Catholic  Archbishop — “ We  shall  deem  it  a great 
“ misfortune,  if  by  a refusal  to  read  the  paper  in  question  (at  the  different  altars  in  Dublin), 
“ the  Roman  Catholic  Laity  are  put  under  an  indispeusible  necessity  of  protesting  publicly  that 
“ they  differ  in  opinion  from  some  of  their  Clergy,  as  to  the  obligation  of  cicil  allegiance  to  the 
" present  reigning  family."  In  1772,  the  Nuncio  Ghiltni  issued  his  Mandate  to  the  Irish  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  Divine  right  to  depose  heretical  princes.  In  obedience  to 
such  Mandates,  several  Priests  to  whom  the  option  was  offered  of  saving  titer  lives  by  renouncing 
that  doctrine,  preferred  death  at  Tyburn  to  the  danger  of  excommunication;  aud  we  have  now- 
before  us  a Letter  from  Bishop  Burke,  author  of  tlie  Hibernia  Dominicana,  dated  Kilkenny, 
6th  May,  1773,  exhorting  Mr.  O'Conor  to  the  same  species  of  Martyrdom,  for  the  spiiitual 
advantages  and  dominion  of  the  Roman  Court ! Thus  were  the  solid  and  substantial  interests  of 
Ireland  sacrificed  to  political  intrigues,  masked  by  the  name  of  Religion ! — A spiritual  emancipation 
must  pave  the  way  for  the  temporal,  before  Ireland  can  be  free. 

The  principal  writers  of  this  Collection  of  Letters,  arc  Mr. O’Conor,  Dr.  Curry;  Mr.  H. 
Brooke,  author  of  Gustavus  Vasa;  LordTaafe;  Lord  Trimbleston  ; Dr. Warner;  Dr. Leland  ; 
Lord  Lyttleton  ; George  Faulkner ; Mr.  Vesey ; Colonel  Vallancey ; Doctor  Carpenter ; Mr. 
O’Hailoran  ; Dr.  Johnson  ; Mr.  Burke.  Several  others  of  less  note  follow.  Many  of  the  letters 
are  extremely  interesting,  as  affording  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  interference  of  Nuncios  and 
Bishops,  to  prevent  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  from  professing  unreserved  civil  allegiance 
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to  the  State,  and  particularly  prohibiting,  on  pain  of  censures,  any  renunciation  of  the  Pope's 
pretended  power  to  depose  heretical  Princes,  or  to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  temporal 
government  of  the  kingdom. 


No.  LVII. 

“ Irish  Poems." — octavo,  paper. 

Hitherto,  though  we  have  enumerated  about  30,000  Irish  verses  of  all  ages  since  the  5tb,  we 
have  noticed  nothing  of  Ottiau't!  But  here  is  a MS.  which  was  presented  to  the  late  Marquess 
of  Buckingham,  as  an  undoubted  copy  of  some  of  Ossian'9  "works. — The  reader  will  judge  of  its 
authenticity  from  its  contents.  The  written  pages  are  230. 

Page  1,  to  18. — An  Irish  Grammar,  written  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  and  transcribed  from 
the  original  composed  by  the  Irish  Franciscan  Friars  of  Louvain. 

Page  18. — A short  Poem  by  Father  Connor  O' Brian. 

Page  19. — An  Irish  Epistle  in  verse,  from  Eugene  Mac  Carthy,  to  John  O'Oallanan,  with 
O'Callanan's  in  reply. 

Page  20. — A short  Irish  Poem  by  Donnch.  O' Daly,  and  another  by  Connor  O'  Brian. 

Page  21. — Verse*  to  be  repeated  in  Irish,  and  addressed  to  God  when  we  lie  down. 

Page  38. — A short  Irish  Poem  by  Edmond  O’Ccanga. 

Page  33. — The  answer  to  ditto,  by  Donnch.  me  Airt  O’Chapm. 

Page  23.— Verses  in  Irish,  by  John  Capita,  Michael  Cuman,  John  O'Conall,  Sec.  to  page  43, 
written  chiefly  on  religious  subjects,  by  the  Franciscans  of  Louvain,  and  transcribed  into  this 
volume  in  1731,  one  of  them  is  against  the  Penal  Laws  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Page  46. — Is  the  supposed  Dialogue  between  S.  Patrick  and  Ottian,  so  fallaciously  ascribed 
to  the  latter.  It  ends  at  page  68. — O'Brian  quotes  this  Poem  in  his  Dictionary,  Paris,  1768, 
Voce  Agallain.  The  transcript  in  this  MS.  was  written  in  1688  : the  first  verse  is  " Oirin  at  fada 
" do  1 futon, — Oissin  long  has  continued  thy  sleep.  Rise  up  and  hear  my  Psalms." 

The  oldest  copy  extant  is  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  Rawlinson,  No.  487,  folio,  at  leaf  27,  b.  col.  I, 
line  10,  where  the  compiler  of  this  Catalogue  read  it.  The  learned  librarian,  Mr.  Price,  assured 
him  that  he  had  shewn  it  to  Mr.  Macpherson,  the  pretended  translator  of  Ossian,  and  that  be 
could  not  read  and  much  lea  explain  a tingle  line  of  it.  The  part  of  the  MS.  Rawlinson  487, 
where  this  Dialogue  is  preserved,  is  intitlcd  “ Colloquia  de  Rebut  Hihermci a in  t/uibut  coUoquenta 
“ introducuntur  S.  Patricius,  CoiUeut,  et  Oiainut and  there  is  an  imperfect  copy  of  it  also  in 
the  last  part  of  the  MS.  Laud.  F.  93.  (1) 


(1)  A corrupted  copy  has  been  published  by  Hear/  Makensie,  Esq.  in  his  “ Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ihe 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  8vo.  1805,  p.  119. 
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Page  68. — Neat  to  the  Dialogue  between  Patrick  and  Ossian,  is  a Poem  intitlcd  thus  " Ag  so 
tuarasgabhail  do  thug  OUm  do  Phattraig  or  sheilg  do  rin  Fionn, — This  is  the  Report  which 
u Ossian  made  to  Patrick  ou  the  hunting  of  Fin." 

Tbc  former  Poem  consists  of  79^  verses;  tire  latter  begins  with  the  verse  *'  La  da  raibh  Fionn 
**  na  bfhlaitk , — One  day  when  Fin  was  Commander/'  and  consists  of  196  verses,  ending  at  p.73. 

Page  74. — Next  follows  a Poem  intitlcd  “ Agso  on  thuarasgabhail  do  bheir  Oisin  do  Pkadraig 
“ ar  theacht  Thailc  mic  Treom  chum  na  Feint  a toruigh  sackt  a mhnay — This  is  the  report  (or 
“ narrative)  of  Oissin  to  Patrick,  concerning  the  coming  of  Thalc,  the  son  of  Treon  to  the 
**  Fenians  in  pursuit  of  his  Wife."  The  first  verse  is  11  Cnoc  an  ar  an  Cnoc  so  shiar , — The  Hill 
“ of  Plunder  is  this  Hill  to  the  West." — It  consists  of  84  verses,  and  constitutes  the  third  part 
of  the  Poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  by  romancers  and  forgerers  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 
Considering  them  in  their  true  light  as  tales  of  the  14th  and  15th  ages,  even  so  all  the  editions 
that  have  appeared  by  all  parties  of  Scotch  aud  Irish,  not  excepting  those  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  R.  I.  A.  w hich  are  the  best,  are  very  corrupt  and  imperfect,  because  not 
founded  ou  the  old  Oxford  MSS.  or  on  this  of  Stowe,  which  are  the  most  correct  extant. 

Page  78. — The  next  article  after  tlie  Poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  is  •*  Father  William  O'Hici's 
**  Poem  in  praise  of  Cion  O'  Mahon,  who  declined  Holy  Orders,  being  in  love,  and  was  afterwards 
“ a Captain  in  King  James's  army,  and  Justice  of  Peace  in  the  County  of  Clare."  Such  is  the 
title  prefixed  in  Irish,  where  this  Poem  is  stated  to  have  been  written  in  1684.  The  verses  are  60. 

Page  81. — Miscellaneous  Irish  Poems  by  Donnchad  O’  Mahon. — One  of  these  “ is  in  reply  to 
*'  a charge  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  because  be  spoke  in  English  at  the  Market  of  Corke." 
Such  is  the  Irish  title  prefixed  to  it ! 

The  subsequent  Poems  are  Irish  Elegies  on  the  deaths  of  several  persons  of  distinction,  from 
1680  to  1741,  and  occasional  scraps  in  praise  of  others,  down  to  page  1 36- 

Page  136. — A Poem  of  68  verses,  infilled  “ Atkrighe  BhaoLhltiigh  Dhuibh  me  Aodhagain” — 
The  Repentance  of  black  Baihlag,  son  of  Aodagan." 

Page  140. — David  O’ Bruodar’s  Irish  Poem  in  praise  of  James  II,  ill  124  verses. 

Page  145.— Ditto  in  praise  of  Lord  Lucan,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Sarsjirid.  The  title 
is  in  these  words  " IJabhid  O'Bruadar  cc  don  lari.  Lucain  .i.  an  Sarsea/ach,  minor  do  rhuir  se 
“ an  ruaig  ar  ghallaibh,  7 do  raob  se  an  Canoin  mar  do  bhi  aco  da  t habitan  t o Bhaile  Athadiatk 
“ do  gabhail  Luimnighe.  Ambaile  an  Fhaoitig  aecontae  Luimnighe  da  rineadh  an  gniomh  so  It  ar 
**  fotreadh  moran  d uaislibh  gaoidheal  aunsa  mbliaghain,  16*90.  i.  e.  David  O'Brodar  composed 
“this  Poein  in  praise  of  the  Earl  Lucan,  i.e.  Sarsfield,  when  he  defeated  the  English,  and 
" spiked  their  great  canon  which  they  were  bringing  from  Dublin  to  tins  storming  of  Limerick. 
“ This  transaction  occured  in  Ballinfaotig,  in  the  County  of  Limerick,  by  which  many  of  the 
u gentry  of  Ireland  were  preserved  in  this  year,  1690. 

Page  151. — An  Irish  Poem  by  the  same  O’Bruadar,  lamenting  the  inability  of  those  who 
opposed  the  Revolution  in  1688. 
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Page  152. — Ditto  Elegy  on  the  fall  of  Ireland  in  1652.  The  vcrtes  are  104, 

Page  155.— Miscellaneous  Political  and  Religious  Poems  and  Elegies,  composed  in  the  reigns 
of  George  I.  and  II.  on  the  events  of  those  times. 

Page  199- — The  Christian  Doctrine,  in  Irish  verse,  by  BonadvcrUure  O'  Hosi,  Another  copy 
of  this  Metrical  Catechism  has  been  already  mentioned. 


No.  LVIII. 

“ Miscellanea  Hibernica.” — quarto , paper. 

* Containing,  1.  41  The  Successions  and  Chronology  of  the  Pagan  Kings  of  Ireland,  synchronized 
44  with  those  of  the  ancient  Kings  and  Emperors  of  Europe  and  Asia/*  The  written  leaves  are 
47,  which  are  written  on  both  sides,  but  are  very  much  worn  and  stained.  They  are  partly  in 
prose,  partly  in  verse,  all  in  Irish,  and  taken  from  an  ancient  copy  of  the  Leabhar  Gabhaltas,  or 
Book  of  Conquests ; the  parchment  lover  contains  an  ancient  fragment  of  a Life  of  S.  Patrick, 
in  Irish. 

2.  A copy  of  the  ancient  Irish  Grammar  of  Cinnfaelad  mac  Oilelfa,  which  is  quoted  in  the 
Ogygia,  and  was  once  the  property  of  OTIaherty,  40  pages,  4to.  Of  this  work,  O’Flaherty  says 
that  it  was  first  composed  by  Forlcbern,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  afterwards 
new  modelled  by  Cenfaelud,  in  the  reign  of  Donald,  King  of  Ireland,  A.D,  628.(1) 

3.  The  third  article  in  this  MS.  is  part  of  an  Irish  book  of  Sermons,  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 
The  pages  are  24. 


No.  LIX. 

“ Miscellanea  IIibernica” — octavo,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  1 22,  in  Irish  language  and  characters,  containing  the  fabulous  history 
of  King  Arthur  Pendragon,  in  95  pages,  written  by  John  O’Sullivan,  in  1699. 

2.  After  page  96  a new  paging  begins  with  another  work,  infilled  44  Tuireimh  na  k Eironn or 
a 44  View  of  Ireland.’*  This  is  a Poem  on  the  History  of  Ireland,  in  480  verses,  written  after  the 
battle  of  Aughrim,  by  John  O’Sullimn , w ho  dates  it  20th  December,  1699.  The  pages  of  ttis 
Poem  arc  numbered  from  1 to  29. 


(l)  Sab  Conqnovarn,  Ultonia  Rege,  duo  celebres  Poets,  Fortchcntus  Dcaga  Alius,  et  Nedius  Alius  Atlnai 
colloquium  de  legibus  instil  nr  runt.  Idem  Forclicraus  apod  E&maniam  Ultouia*  itgiam  Poesco#  pnreepta  et 
varia  Carmtnum  genera  lileri*  mandavit.  Quern  librum  Uraiceochi  ua  a F.aigioi,  i.e.  Pnrcepta  PoeUrnm 
inscriptum,  ct  centena  carminum  genera  coniplexum  Kaujaola,  Alius  OliUi,  Doualdo  Rege  Hibernia,  an.  6*8, 
mullia  abinde  sa-culis,  apud  Doire-I*rain  interpoiarit,  p.  *17. 
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3. 'The  last  page  but  one  contains  a Poem  hy  Donnch.  mor  O' Daly,  on  his  own  advanced  age 
and  the  pains  attending  it  transcribed  in  1747,  by  John  Fitzgerald. 

This  MS.  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  P.  Roberts  to  the  Marquess  of  Buckingham. 


No.  LX. 

“ Riaghail  ar  Mathair  naomhtha  S.  Clara  ar  na  tionntuadh 
“ IN  GAOIDHLCC  AS  BERLA  LA  TOIL  AN  UACHTARAIN,  1636.  i.  e. 

“ Tlie  Rule  of  oor  Holy  Mother  S.  Clara : translated  from  English  into  Irish,  with  the  good  will 
" of  the  Ordinary,  1636.” 

On  the  opposite  page  are  the  words  “ For  the  use  of  the  poor  Clares  of  Galway,  1647,  to 
“ Charles  O’Conor,  Esq.  1746.” 

This  is  a 1 Jmo.  MS.  of  323  pages,  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters,  and  is  dated  at  the 
end,  in  the  same  language  and  characters,  “ Iccolaiste  na  Gaillimhc  8 Xbris.  1647,  i.e.  in  the 
College  of  Galway,  8th  December,  1647.  It  is  neatly  written  in  the  hand-writing  of  Michael 
GCkry,  the  best  Irish  scholar  of  his  age,  and  may  be  considered  as  a standard  lor  the  purity  of 
the  Irish  language. 


No.  LXI. 

“ Poemata  varia  Hibernica.’’ — quarto,  paper. 

This  MS.  is  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters,  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and  in  a 
very  bad  state.  The  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 

It  its  present  state  it  begins  with  a Poem  by  Eochoid  O’Hcodhusa,  which  is  followed  by  several 
Poems  of  the  O’ Higginses,  namely  of  Thomas,  of  Feardorcha,  and  of  Thomas  Roe  O' Higgins,  See. 
then  of  Donnchad  O' Daly,  Lachlan  mac  Taidhg  O’ Daly,  Maoltmire  mac  Eagain  Va  Uiginn, 
* * * * "sac  Aongus,  Muiris  mac  Briain,  Aongus  ffCillin,  HTuirgeas  O'Maolconairc,  Peter 

(XMaolconar,  Tergal  og  mac  an  Baird,  Eogain  mac  Craith,  Aongus  mac  Cearbhuill  buidhe, 
Aongus  Roe  O' Daly. 

These  Poems  arc  followed  by  tom  fragments  of  other  Poems,  in  56  pages  4to.  The  name  of 
the  writer  of  this  second  part  may  be  seen  at  page  12,  “ Misi  Mall  mac  Mtsiredh  do  sgriohh  so,— 
I,  Nial  mac  Murcdb,  wrote  this.” — This  Collection  relates  chiefly  to  Ulster,  and  is  by  different 
Poets,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned.  Tbe  exploits  of  the  principal  families  of  Ulster  are  the 
subject  on  which  they  enlarge. 

The  third  part  consists  of  fragments  of  Romances  of  tbe  16th  Century,  in  which  the  Poet 
Fergus  Fin  mac  Fin  is  introduced  as  contemporary  with  Osgar  the  son  of  Oissin. — The  pages  are 
100,  much  torn,  separated  from  their  proper  places,  and  soiled  so  as  to  be  in  many  places 
illegible.  Tire  writing  is  of  about  the  reign  of  George  I. 
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The  last  article  is  part  of  an  Irish  Romance,  of  the  same  period  with  the  former,  the  first  pages 
of  which  are  missing  down  to  page  15;  the  remaining  leases  are  77»  written  on  both  sides. 

These  Romances  are  interspersed  occasionally  with  poetry,  which,  as  usual,  is  ascribed  to  ancient 
Bards;  hut  they  betray  themselves  by  mentioning  English  names,  and  new  divisions  of  Ireland, 
and  Auglo-Norman  manners  of  the  loth  and  Kith  centuries. 

Some  difficulties  occur  in  the  pages  of  Irish  history  which  Romancers  seldom  overcome.  The 
English  writers  are  often  caught  in  those  difficulties,  as  in  traps,  from  which  it  is  next  to  a miracle 
if  any  other  than  a person  acquainted  with  the  Irish  Language  can  escape.  They  know  not,  for 
instance,  that,  anciently,  Ulster  was  not  so  large  a Province  as  it  is  now ; that  Cavan  belonged 
to  Conuacht ; that  though  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ulster  was  called  l/l  and  Vlad  down  to  the 
reign  of  Cormac- ntac-Arrt,  who,  according  to  Tigeraac,  expelled  the  rebellious  inhabitants  of 
that  Province  into  the  Island  of  Man  about  A.D.  2fi0,  yet  by  that  event  the  name  Ul,  and  the 
power  of  the  Provincial  Kings  of  Eatnania,  called  Clan  Rudraigh,  were  altered,  and  curtailed ; 
that  a subsequent  rebellion  caused  a new  and  powerful  invasion  of  Ulster,  headed  by  the  three 
Collat,  grand-*o«is  of  King  Ctrbre-LUfeacar,  about  the  year  330,  when  Ftrguo  t'ogha,  the  last 
King  of  the  race  of  Rudraig,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cam-Eacha-lethderg,  and  Eaniauia 
destroyed ; that  the  remaining  branches  of  the  Rudrkian  Clan  were  then  driven  into  that  tract  which 
extends  from  Loch  Near  It,  Eastward ; and  that  the  name  UUd  means  that  tract  only,  from 
A.D.  330.  (1) 

Again,  in  the  distribution  made  by  the  children  of  Nial  the  Great,  we  find  new  names 
imposed  on  eight  divisions  of  Ireland,  amongst  his  eight  SOBS.  Of  these  the  principal  were  Lao- 
gairr,  Eogtiin,  Conal-Gutban.  The  first  was  sovereign  of  the  whole  Island  s Eogan  was  founder 
of  the  Principality  of  Ttr-  Eogan,  now  Throne;  and  Comal  was  founder  of  the  Principality  of 
Tirconnel.  Ulster  became  thus  divided  amongst  two  branches  of  the  0*NiaU,  whose  territories 
extended  from  Connacht  to  Loch  N Each , and  they  were  called  the  Northern  Hi  Niall, 
whilst  the  descendants  of  the  other  brothers  possessed  the  fine  Province  of  Meath,  extending  then 
from  the  Shannon  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  which  was  deemed  the  Royal  Patrimony  of  the  Southern 
Hi  Nials,  Kings  of  Temor.il li,  and  sovereigns  of  the  whole  Island. 

The  0*Nial  monarchy  continued  uninterrupted  to  1102,  when  Brian  Borovey  availing  himself 
of  the  weakness  of  Makichy  11.  headed  the  armies  collected  against  the  Danes,  and  usurped  the 
Government.  This  bleach  led  to  another  : the  Kings  of  Connacht  claimed  a superior  right,  as 
descendants  of  Murcduch  Ti teach,  and  the  O’Conor  dynasty  ensued;  but  that  being  destroyed 
by  Henry  II.  Ulster  again  received  its  ancient  dimensions,  with  the  addition  of  Cavan,  lopped  off 
from  Connacht.  A few  years  before  the  arrival  of  Henry,  Mure  had  O'Mclach/in,  the  father  of 


(I)  This  happened  in  the  reign  of  Muredeuk  TSi’Wr,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Connacht.  of  the  Iberian  raep. 
He  wa*  the  son  of  flock  SkoMfiof , King  of  Ireland,  and  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  about  the  year  530.  On 
the  destruction  cf  Eiiuania,  he  rewarded  the  Co  I las  with  the  ample  Principality  of  Orgial  or  Lriti,  including 
the  greater  part  of  present  Monaghan,  Ardmagh,  and  Louth;  and  Ulster,  thus  divided,  berame  entirely  sub* 
servient  to  the  power  of  the  O' Nials.  Romancers  not  aware  of  these  facts,  make  a strange  confusion  of  piata, 
names,  and  rimes. 
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the  celebrated  Lady  Derrorgilla  O'Ruark,  was  bead  of  the  Southern  O’N  ials,  and  Murcertach, 
or  Murtach  O'Lochlin-O’Nial,  was  bead  of  the  Northerns.  These  two  are  strangely  confonnded 
b_v  some  writers:  the  former  was  a weak,  the  latter  a powerful  Prince,  who,  on  the  death  of 
D/rloeh  O'Conor,  called  the  Great,  vindicated  the  supreme  sovereignty  in  defiance  of  Roderic, 
the  son  of  Torlach,  to  his  death  in  1066.  When  Henry  II.  granted  Meath  to  Lacy,  by  Meath 
was  meant  the  Principality  of  Mwrehad  O'Melaeh/in,  the  hither  of  Dervorgilla,  not  of  Murcertach, 
or  Murtach  O’Lochlin  O’Nial,  who  was  Prince  of  Tirone. 

When  King  John  divided  Ireland  into  twelve  counties  in  1210,  the  division  was  ideal  rather 
than  practical.  These  counties  were  possessed  mostly  by  the  Irish,  and  governed  by  the  Brebon 
Laws  of  King  Cormac.  Sir  J.  Davis  says,  that  in  the  13th  of  Henry  V1H.  1521,  the  authority 
of  England  could  not  be  eserted  except  in  very  inconsiderable  districts  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Meath, 
and  Louth.  The  division  of  counties  begins  properly  with  the  4th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  1556, 
in  the  administration  of  Lord  Sussex.  Lord  Sidney  afterwards,  in  1575-1578,  established  Long- 
ford; and  Lord  Perrot  divided  Connacht  in  1585,  and  Ulster  soon  after. 

But  yet  De  l.olme  observes,  very  justly,  that  the  Irish  Chiefs  considered  themselves  independent, 
down  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  as  in  his  Essay  prefixed  to  De  Foe's  History  of  the  Union.  A 
curious  challenge,  sent  by  one  of  them  to  Henry  VIII.  is  yet  preserved.  The  Irish  Ambassador 
threw  himself  in  the  King's  way,  as  he  was  returning  from  chapel,  and  addressed  him  thus:— 
“ Sta  pedibus  tuts  Domino  Rex. — Mac  Cilia  Patricias  Dominus  metis  titri  me  misit,  ut  denunciem 
" tjuod  nisi  cohibeas  jurat iones,  el  //tirocinia  Johannis  de  Burgo,  ipx  helium  /octet  contra  te." — 
The  matter  was  adjusted,  says  De  Loime,  and  redressed  accordingly. 


No.  LXII. 

44  Eochair  Sgiath  an  aithfrionn.”— quarto,  paper . 

The  written  pages  are  1(50.  Two  other  copies  of  this  work  have  been  already  mentioned. 
This  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end.  The  word  Aithjriend,  for  mass,  is  a corruption  of 
the  English  word  offering ; it  is  pronounced  aoifrin.  This  work  is  Keating's ; and  this  MS.  is 
coeval  with  the  author.  The  Irish  title  is — “ A Holt/  Key  to  the  Offering /' 


No.  LXIIL 

“ Tigernachi  Annales/'— 'folio,  paper. 

This  is  a faithful  copy  of  the  Oxford  MS.  Rawiinson,  No.  488. — The  pages  of  the  copy 
correspond  with  the  columns  of  that  MS.  so  that  every  line  of  each  page  begins  and  ends  with 
every  line  of  its  corresponding  column ; and  there  are  as  many  pages  in  the  copy,  as  there  are 
columns  in  the  original. 
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It  has  not  been  hitherto  observed,  that  there  are  two  Oxford  copies,  both  imperfect : the  tint 
escaped  Sir  J.  Ware,  though  be  had  the  use  of  it,  and  entered  it  in  bis  Catalogue  as  another  work. 
It  is  marked  ltawlinsoo.  No.  502.  In  a Label  prefixed  to  it,  in  Ware’s  band,  it  is  described  thus : 
“ Annates  ab  Urbe  condita  tuque  ad  indium  Imperii  Anttmini  PH."  This  MS.  begins,  in  its 
present  mutilated  condition,  with  that  part  of  Tigernac's  Chronicle  where  be  mentions  the  foun- 
dation of  Koine,  and  consists  only  of  a few  leaves,  ending  with  the  reign  of  Antoninus;  but  it  is 
valuable  as  a fragment  of  the  12th  century.  Very  brief  are  the  notices  of  Ireland  which  are 
mixed  up  with  the  early  parts  of  Tigernac.  He  questions  the  veracity  of  all  tbe  most  ancient 
documents  relating  to  Ireland;  and  makes  the  historical  epoch  begin  from  Kimbaoth,  and  tbe 
founding  of  Eeunama,  about  the  J Sth  year  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  before  Christ  289-  "Omnia 
" Monument  a Seotorum  (says  he)  usque  Kimbaoth  mcerta  erant." 

But  yet  he  gives  the  ancient  Lists  of  the  Kings  as  he  found  them  in  the  Vetera  Monumenta. 
In  tbe  fragment  Rawlinson  502,  fol.  I,  b.  col.  1,  line  33,  tbe  end  of  tbe  reign  of  Cobtach,  the 
son  of  Ugan,  whom  he  synchronizes  with  tbe  Prophet  Ezechias,  is  given  thus; — Cobtach  coel- 
“ bees  mac  Ugame  mar  do  loecudh  co  trichat  Righ  imme  in  I ft  net-  High  Maige  Ailbe,  hi  Brndin 
“ Tuama-tcnbath  sainrud,  la  Labtaid  Loingteach  Mom  mac  Aildla  one,  me  Lcogabre  Ltarc  me 
*'  Vgaine  moir  in  digail  a athair  7 a mathair  ro  marb  Cobtach  Coel,  Cocad  o set*  eitir  laighniu 
" 7 Leth  Cuind.”  i.  e.  “ Cobtach  the  Slender,  of  Bregia,  the  son  of  Ugan  the  Great,  was  burned 
“ with  thirty  royal  Princes  about  him  in  Dun-Rigia  of  the  plain  of  Ailb,  in  the  Royal  Palace  of 
'•  tbe  hill  of  Tm-bath,  (Tin  is  fire,  bath  is  to  slay,)  as  the  ancients  relate,  by  La  brad,  of  Ships,  the 
“ beloved  son  of  Ailel,  the  illustrious  son  of  Laogare  the  Fierce,  son  of  Ugau  the  Great,  in 
“ revenge  for  tbe  murder  of  his  father  and  grand-father,  killed  by  Cobtach  the  Slender.  A war 
“ arose  from  this  between  Leinster  and  the  Northern  half  of  Ireland." 

The  second  copy  of  Tigernac  in  the  Bodleian,  Rawlinson  433,  has  not  this  passage,  neither 
has  it  any  part  of  this  MS.  preceding  the  time  of  Alexander.  But  from  thence  both  agree  to  where 
the  first  ceases  in  tbe  reign  of  Antoninus;  the  loss  of  the  remainder  of  tbat  MS.  is  the  more 
lamentable,  as  the  MS.  No.  483  is  imperfect,  and  very  ill  transcribed. 

Tbe  quotations  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors  in  Tigernac  arc  very  numerous;  and  his 
balancing  their  authorities  against  each  other,  manifests  a degree  of  criticism  uncommon  in  the 
iron  age  in  which  he  lived.  (1)  He  quotes  Malmura's  Poems  thus  : — 

“ Finit  4ta  astas  incipit  quinta  qua*  conduct  annos  589  ut  Poeta  (Hibemensis)  ait — ' O Derad 


(1)  He  quotes  Eusebius,  Julius  Africanus,  Bede,  Josephus,  S.  Jerota,  Ac.  and  sometimes  he  confronts  them 
as  at  fol.  f . col.  t,  1. 16,  of  this  Fragment.  “ Eusebius  ait  annos  xxx-  ab  eversionc  Hienuaiem  usque  ad 
“ initium  Ciri  Regis  Persanim.  Julius  Africaner  Ixx  annos  com  pu  tat.  Hieronimus  autern  in  Trnctatu  Danielis 
“ ait— Tradunt  Ebrei  hujuscemodi  tabnlam,— usque  ad  70m.  annum  quo  Hieremiua  Captivltatem  Populi 
u Judeornni  dixerat  soivendam,  de  quo  Zacbaiias  in  principio  voiuminis  sui  loquitur.” 

He  Iben  endeavours  to  reconcile  these  opinions,  and  at  fol.  i.  4.  col.  1,  he  says  on  the  margin,  “ adde  4 annos 
“ super  26,  prescriptos,  ut  fiat  numeros  sax  aunorom  ab  eversionc  Hicruralem,  Srcumlum  Eu sehinm,  et  sic  hsc 
“ nuraerns  eongrait  ” — He  always  collates  the  Septaagint  with  tbe  Hebrew  text. 

At  fol.  4,  eol.  1. 1.  31,  be  says,  “ Dan  uni  et  Carnbyaem  regnasae,  duos  fralres  Magos,  in  Ubris  Crotucorom 

Cc 
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“ in  Phopuil  eo  grin  Fiadat  Frdil — Coic  ret  it  nor  m bliadhna  hrx.  co  demhin — O Adam  con 
“ grfwrn  on i me  Maire  mine — ft.  da  bliadhna  l.ix.  cet  it  tri  mile  ” 

This  is  a quotation  from  the  Irish  Poems  of  Malmura  already  mentioned;  from  which  it  appears 
that  both  followed  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text,  rejecting  that  of  the  Seventy. 

Prefixed  to  the  Oxford  MS.  Rawlinson,  No.  488,  is  the  following  FJcnchus  Contentorum  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Sir  J.  Ware : 

Folio 


“ Annalct  Tigmiaei  [*Erenachi  ut  opinor  Clonmacnoisensis]  usque  ad  annum  Salutis 

M LX X Will,  quo  obiit 1 

Continuatio  Tigernaehi  usque  ad  annum,  MCLXXVIII  20 

Fragmentum  Annalium  cujusdem  Anon y mi  , . . . . 50 

Fragmcntum  Annalium  Prioratus  Insulae  Sanctorum  in  Shenano  fiuvio  ab  anno  MCCCXCIU. 

usque  ad  annum  MCCCCVII.  ......  34 

Annales  Ecclesiae  (ut  videtur)  B.  Maria:  Virginis  Pontanae,  ab  anno  MCCCLXXXVIII.  usq 

ad  annum,  M.DI 40 

Severall  Memorials  of  Edward  Staples,  some  time  Bishop  of  Meath,  given  to  me  by  Ant. 

Martin,  Bishop  of  the  same 42 

Several  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  some  time  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland 44 

George  Gage  lias  narrative  of  bis  Agentcy  in  Rome,  Annis  22,  and  23 49 

J.  Braiuhall,  Bishop  of  Derry,  his  letter  to  A.  Bishop  James  Usher,  touching  Popish  Emis- 
saries in  puritamiicuil  presses  during  the  late  Kings  tribulations  52 

Sir  William  Boswell’s  Letter  to  William  Laud,  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  formerly  with 
Primate  Usher,  from  the  original  with  Sir  Robert  Cotton’s  Choice  Papers.” 53 


Several  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  missing  at  the  beginning.  In  its  present  state,  the  first  words 
are  “ regnare  inchooans,  and  then  follows  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  King  of  Egypt,  the  succes- 
sor of  Alexander,  from  whose  18th  year  he  dates  the  founding  of  Eamania.  The  leaf  paged  4 
by  Ware,  is  really  the  third  leaf  of  the  book ; so  that  in  Ware’s  time  it  appears  to  have  had  one 
leaf  more  than  at  present.  The  leaf  marked  5,  is  the  4th— that  marked  6,  is  the  5th — that 
marked  7,  is  the  6*th.  The  next  leaf  is  numbered  8 ; but  this  is  an  additional  error,  for  one 
folio  is  missing  between  it  and  the  preceding ; so  that  it  is  neither  the  8th  in  its  present  state, 
(but  the  7tb),  nor  was  it  the  8th  in  Ware’s  time,  or  at  any  time.  Its  preceding  leaf  ends  with 
an  account  of  S.  Patrick’s  captivity,  and  the  reign  of  Julian  ; whereas  the  first  line  of  the  leaf 
paged  8,  relates  the  death  of  S.  ( ianan , of  Duleek,  to  whom  8.  Patrick  committed  his  copy  of 
the  Gospels;  (I)  so  that  there  is  a whole  century  missing  from  S.  Patrick’s  captivity,  A.D.  388, 
to  the  death  of  8.  Cianan,  in  490. 

In  the  MS.  Rawlinson,  488,  the  years  are  frequently  marked  on  the  margins  in  Arabic  numerals 


“ Euaebti  reperiiuM.  Vernm  Hicrommua  io  Expositions  Dauulis  ftcribit  post  Cam  bis  cm  regnasae  Smcrdeu 
“ Mujfnm  " — He  next  quotes  Orotius,  fol.  4,  col.  4, 1.1. 

* Vide  Anna!.  Ulton.  ad  an.  1088. 

(1)  “ K.V.  Quid  S.Cianani  Daimiiag.  It  do  tug  Patraic  an  a mtctla." 
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opposite  to  leading  facts — thus,  at  fol.  7,  col.  3,  of  the  MS.  counting  the  leaves  as  they  now  are, 
opposite  to  the  words  " Patricius  nunc  natus  est,”  the  margin  bears  the  date  372;  opposite  to 
the  words  “ PatriciuM  Captitus  in  Hibernian*  ductus  est,  (col.  4)  the  margin  bears  the  date  388 ; 
and  opposite  to  the  words  14  Kai.  iii.  Anastasius  regnat  annis  xxviii.  Patricius  Archiepiscopus  et 
44  Apostolus  Hibernensium  anuo  aetatis  suae  cxx.  die  xvi.  Kal.  April  quievit,”  folio,  paged  8,  col  1, 
the  margin  bears  the  date  491. 

The  two  former  of  these  dates  are  accurate;  but  the  latter  is  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  Tigernac, 
who  quotes  a very  ancient  Irish  Poem  on  S.  Patricks  death,  to  prove  that  he  died  in  493,  thus: 

44  O Genemain  Cr.  ceimait — cccc.  for  cam  nochaid 
“ Tear  a bf.  saer  iarnoin-co  bas  Patraic  Prim  Apstail '* 

44  From  the  birth  of  Christ  beloved — cccc.  above  full  90, 

44  Three  years  count  after  to  the  death  of  Patrick  chief  Apostle/' 

The  next  year  is  erroneously  marker!  on  the  margin  49‘2 ; it  ought  to  be  494. 

The  marginal  annotator  has  marked  the  years  in  Arabics  opposite  to  all  the  subsequent 
initials  of  years,  in  couformity  with  his  calculation  of  491  for  the  death  of  S.  Patrick,  and  he  errs 
also  by  omitting  some  of  Tigernac's  dates  in  that  very  page. — Tigernac’s  Work  ends  at  page 
‘20,  col.  I,  of  this  MS.  The  remainder,  to  folio  paged  29,  inclusive  is  the  Continuation  of 
Tigcruac’s  Annals,  from  his  death  in  1088,  to  1178  inclusive.  The  whole  is  in  one  hand. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  one  leaf  is  missing  after  that  marked  14;  the  next  is  marked 
1 6 ; and  the  hiatus  is  to  be  lamented,  extending  from  76 5 inclusive,  to  97 3 — a period  of 
228  years ! 

From  this  account  it  is  clear  that  uo  good  edition  of  Tigemac  can  be  founded  on  any  copy  in 
the  British  Islands;  for  that  of  Dublin,  and  all  those  hitherto  discovered,  are  founded  on  the 
Oxford  MS.  which  is  imperfect,  and  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  of  its  transcriber.  limes, 
speaking  of  this  MS.  says — **  The  Chronicle  of  Tigeruacli,  which  Sir  J.  Ware  possessed,  and  is 
“ now  in  the  Duke  of  Chandos's  Library,  is  a very  ancient  MS.  but  seems  not  so  entire  as  one 
**  that  is  often  quoted  by  O'Flaberly." — Critical  Essay,  vol.  2,  page  504. 

OTIaherty’s  copy  is  quoted  in  the  Journal  dcs  Scavans,  toro.iv.  p.  64,  and  tom.  vi.  p.  351, 
year  1764,  in  these  words: — 44  Plusieurs  Scavans  etrangeres  reconnoisseut  queles  Irlandois  oot 
**  dcs  Annales  d’une  antiquity  tres  respectable  et  d'unc  authenticity  a toute  epreuve.  Cest  lc 
44  jugemeut  qu'en  porte  Mr.  StiUiogfleet  dans  la  Preface  de  ses  Antiques,  ou  il  paroit,  au  con- 
“ traire,  faire  tres  peu  dc  cas  de  tous  les  Monumens  de  la  nation  Ecossoi&e.  Mr.  Innes  qui  n a 
“ jamais  Hat te  les  Irlandois  reconnoit  I’antiquite,  aussi  bicu  que  I'aulhenticite,  de  leurs  Annales, 
“ particulicnnent  de  cedes  de  Tigemack , dlnm  a fallen,  et  de  quelques  a litres.  II  remarque  que 
“ la  Copie  dcs  Annales  de  Tigeruacli  qui  apparleuoit  a Mr.  O’Flaherty,  Auteur  de  1’Ogygia, 
41  paroissoit  plus  parfaile  que  cede  qui  se  trouvoit  dans  la  Bihliotheque  du  Due  de  Chandois. 

“ Je  crois  devoir  declarer  ici  que  je  possede  actuellement  cette  meme  copie  des  Annales  de 
“ Tigernach  que  possedoit  Mr.  O’Flaherty,  avec  un  ancienue  Apographe  de  la  Cbronique  dc 
44  Clonmacnois,  qui  est  bien  connu  sous  le  titre  de  Ckronicon  Scoiorum  Cluanense,  et  qui  appar> 
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“ teuoit  aussi  au  me  me  Monsieur  OTlaherty,  qui  le  cite  bien  souvent  dons  son  O/fygic,  Je 
“ possede  aussi  une  topic  parfaite  et  authcnliqne  des  An  nates  dlnni*f alien.  It  est  juste  qoe 
“ j’avertisse  mes  lectcurs  du  poids  de  me*  autorites  c Voyex  suite  dn  Memoire  de  Monsieur  de  € 
u sur  les  Poeroes  de  Monsieur  Macpherson  dans  le  Journal  des  Scavans,  t.  vi.  1764,  Mois  d,  Octob. 
" page  351,  et  !e  1*  Article  du  mcme  Memoire/’ — Journal  des  Scavans,  tom.  iv.  p.  64,  ann.  1764. 

After  this  account  of  the  different  copies  of  Tigernach,  that  are  known  to  exist,  it  remains 
that  a particular  description  be  given  of  the  Stowe  copy,  and  of  the  aids  which  it  supplies  towards 
a good  edition  of  that  valuable  Chronicle. 

The  Stowe  copy  commences  with  a transcript  of  Ware’s  account  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  No.  502, 
which  is  prefixed  to  that  MS.  in  Ware’s  hand.  Then  follows  a collation  of  that  written  account 
with  Ware's  printed  account  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  own  MSS.  Dublin,  4to.  1648,  and  with 
Tennuon’s  Catalogue  published  by  Gibson,  Oxford,  4to.  1692.— A more  detailed  and  correct 
description  than  any  of  those  is  next  given,  in  which  the  mistakes  of  former  accounts  are 
rectified.  This  description  occupies  fifteen  leaves  of  the  MS.  now  before  us. — Amongst  the 
Poems  quoted  in  the  Oxford  Fragment  of  Tigernach,  one  is  Maoltnura’s. — The  Psaltar 
na  rann  is  stated  to  commence  after  that  fragment,  at  folio  19,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  z& gsa 
the  Culdae  who  flourished  in  850.  This  work  consists  of  8256  Irish  verses,  giving  a Metrical 
Universal  History,  which  was  transcribed  into  this  MS.  above  700  years  ago.  Ware  mistakes, 
saying  that  this  Metrical  History  is  carried  on  to  folio  90.  It  ends  at  folio  39»  where  it  is 
followed  by  a Metrical  Life  of  our  Saviour  in  Irish,  by  the  same  author,  to  fol.  41. 

The  next  article  is  intitled  “ Tractatus  de  Sex  aetatibus  mundi,  Versibus  Hibernicis, 
per  jEngusium  filium  Subnet’/'  to  folio  44,  where  another  article  begins  with  the  title, — 
“ Dunn  Dublittrech  in  so  /organ  Panechie /*  i.  c.  *•  The  Pocoi  of  Dublitter,  on  the  Universal 
“ History,  follows  here/’  One  of  Dublitter's  verses  mentions  Fenius,  the  great  progenitor  of  the 
Sciths  of  Ireland,  thus  : “ Fmius  mac  Baadh  ni  brec — he  Athair  na  StUnTcda."  This  line  may 
be  seen  at  fol.  44,  b,  col.  2,  line  40,  of  the  MS.  Rawliitson,  502. 

The  Stowe  MS.  further  proceeds  to  mention  the  various  articles  contained  in  the  Oxford  MS. 
such  as  the  Poems  of  the  Fir  legind^  Mac  Coissi,  at  fol.  45,  consisting  of  26’4  verses  on  the 
Dispersion  of  Mankind,  and  the  origin  of  the  Gael . This  Poem'  gives  a geographical  account 
of  the  limits  of  different  kingdoms  in  the  three  Ranna,  or  divisions  of  the  world,  Europe,  Africa , 
and  Asia. — Three  Irish  Poems  on  the  successions  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  follow  at  fol.  46. 

At  folio  47  is  a Chronicle  of  the  Christian  Kings  of  Ireland  from  Nial  the  Great.  The  death 
of  this  Prince  is  mentioned,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  surnamed  u of  the  nine  hostages/'  because 
he  had  nine  of  the  Piets,  nine  of  the  Saxons,  nine  of  the  Britons  or  Welch,  and  9 of  the  Franks, 
taken  in  his  several  expeditions  into  Great  Britain  and  Gaul.  Torna  Eigios's,  Poems  are  quoted 
here,  from  Cormac  of  Cashel's  Psalter,  a clear  proof  that  they  are  older  than  the  9lh  century. 

Poems  on  the  successions  of  the  Leinster  Kings  begin  at  fol.  4$  to  50,  inclusive,  where  one  of 
them  bears  the  name  of  Flan- mac- Maelmae doc,  and  another  immediately  after  it  bears  the  name 
of  the  Poet  Oiihanach  h.  Caellama-CuirrecA . These  are  historical  pieces  of  the  9th  and  lOtli 
centuries. 
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Genealogies  of  Irish  Saints  follow  from  tbe  Ptaltar  Camil  to  fol.  54,  where  a valuable  ancient 
fragment  of  the  Acts  of  tbe  Council  of  Dromeet,  held  in  59b,  are  supported  by  the  authority  of 
a short  Poem  bearing  the  name  of  S.  Columba.  As  this  Rawliusnn  MS.  is  now  above  700  years 
old,  it  is  presumed  that  these  notices  will  be  found  valuable.  The  thirteen  last  chapters  of 
Adaiunan's  Life  of  Columba  in  Irish,  at  fol.  5b,  give  cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  greater  part 
of  that  work.  At  fol.  59,  col.  2,  is  an  Irish  Poem  intitled,  “ Adomnain  mac  Ronain  rocha  chain 
“ in  Marthain  tea  C'olum  Chilli."  i.  e.  “ Adamnan,  tbe  son  of  Konan,  sung  this  Elegy  on  the 
“ death  of  S.  Columba  of  Churches." 

Two  Poems  follow,  bearing  the  name  of  S.  Connie,  of  Kilkenny,  and  these  are  followed  by  the 
Cia  to  jilt-file,  or  the  Rrehon  laws  of  /him,  the  son  of  LTbir,  Ntde,  the  son  of  Adne,  and 
Forlchern,  whose  names  are  prefixed  to  them.  These  are  interlined  with  an  Irish  Glossary  down 
to  fol.  b4. 

Of  these  very  ancient  Poems,  tbe  following  accouut  is  giren  at  fol.  60  of  the  Oxford  MS.  in 
tbe  same  band-writing  in  which  the  whole  volume  is  transcribed  : — 

“ Lae  don  dc  Lai  dain  se  con  i dann  atidb.  t Cuuofilifili  Emain  Macho.  Ann  rir  do  aiauir 
“ Conchobair  me  A Visa — Perm  do  Aeide  mac  Aidnai  do  Chonnact-aib  .1.  it  do  Thnathaib  dc 
“ Donann  dc,  am,  albert  fetn  iiin  Diminaccall  j.  Me  ta  dona  dan  oil  m.ta  7 rl.  7 Firchertne  do 
" VHaib  in  Sun.  Email  a drama  .i.  Tuinech  Adnai  do  thabairt  do  Fee  chert  ne  o Mcidbhe  7 o AUill 
u tarn  ec  Adnai,  cotainic  Aeide  o h Albain  iar  joglaim  eicie  d Eochaid  Echbcom  diar  liachtain  do 
“ a Albain  do  chuaid  co  h Emain  con  deuid  i Calhair  Oil.  an  con  eb.  t /.  Erjrii  Cia  to  fill  7.W.” 

Literally. 

" Tbe  place  where  these  two  Poems,  which  are  called  Cuu  o Jili  Jili,  were  composed,  was  Eamania 
“ — the  time  was  the  time  of  Concobar  Mac  Nessa — the  authors  were  Aeide,  tbe  son  of  Adnai  of 
" Connacht,  or  of  the  Damnonians,  as  he  himself  says,  in  bis  Reply,  beginning  Me  so  dana,  A c. 
“ and  Forlchern,  the  Ulster  Man,  tbe  learned,  who  gave  the  challenge.  That  is — the  possession  of 
“ Adna's  place,  as  Royal  Poet,  was  given  to  Forlchern,  by  Meba  and  by  Alii,  after  Adna's 
“ death,  until  Aeide  came  from  Albany,  on  bearing  of  Adna's  death  from  Eochoid  of  the  White 
“ Steed.  On  his  arrival  from  Albany,  he  went  to  Eamania,  where  he  obtained  the  Chair  of  the 
'*  Poets;  and  then  was  said  of  him  throughout  ail  Ireland,  Cia  so  file  file — who  is  this  Poet 
“ of  Poets.’’ 

After  this  Poem,  the  same  Oxford  MS.  gives  a History  of  Leinster,  in  prose  and  verse.  The 
Poems  are  by  Forlchern,  Senchan  Torpeit,  Orthana,  Find-File,  Libren,  Luccrad  mac  h.  Riadua, 
Hui  Uuidc  B.  che,  Lugar-Lan-Fite,  Hi  Theig,  Flan  mac  Lonan,  Cormac;  all  from  King  Cor- 
roac's  Pnaltar  Caisil,  transcribed  700  years  ago,  to  fol.  88. 

2.  The  second  article  in  the  Stowe  MS.  before  us,  is  the  copy  above  mentioned  of  the 
AnnaU  oj  Tigemac,  which  form  the  most  considerable  part  of  it. — The  written  pages  are 
56,  numbered  in  Arabics  from  1 to  56,  and  corresponding  in  length  and  lines  with  as  many 
columns  of  tbe  Oxford  MS.  each  page  of  which  is  divided  into  two  columns,  and  each  leaf  into 
four.  It  begins  with  the  foundation  of  Eamania,  in  the  18th  year  of  Ptolemy  Lagur,  Ante 
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C.  289,  and  ends  with  the  year  of  our  acra  766.  The  transcriber  left  off  there,  because  the 
next  leaves  are  missing  in  the  Oxford  MS.  from  766  to  974.  Of  this  last  mentioned  year,  the 
first  lines  relate  the  deaths  of  “ Edgar , King  of  the  Saxon*,  and  of  Cenneth  O'Artegan,  chief 
Qlhim , or  Poet  of  Iretaud,  whose  Irish  Poems  are  preserved  in  this  Collection.  The  transcriber 
was  discouraged  not  only  by  this  hiatus,  but  by  finding  also,  that  after  the  last  mentioned  leaf, 
another  hiatus  occurs  of  15  years,  from  1003  to  1018. 

3.  The  third  article  in  the  Stowe  MS.  contains  an  account  of  the  Continuation  of  Ttgernaek  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  from  which  it  appears  that  that  MS.  No.  H.  lfi,  is  but 
an  imperfect  transcript  on  paper,  from  the  Oxford  IVJS.  Eawbnson  48S ; that  there  is  an  hiatus 
of  32  years,  from  1138  to  1170;  that  the  year  1230  is  missing;  and  that  there  is  a further 
kiatu s of  nearly  a whole  century,  from  13 1 6 to  1413.  Copious  extracts  are  then  given  from 
that  MS.  in  twenty-three  pages,  down  to  the  year  1 138. 

4.  The  fourth  article  is  a description  of  the  Oxford  Irish  MS.  Rawlinson  505,  containing  Lives 
of  Saints,  in  Irish  prose  and  verse,  on  parchment,  of  the  14th  century.  The  first  is  Jocelin's 
account  of  S.  Patrick  rendered  into  Irish.  The  Prologue  and  two  first  chapters  are  missing,  as 
is  a part  of  the  third.  Colgan  gives  two  chapters,  both  numbered  16,  instead  of  l6  and  17. 
The  Arabic  numerals  at  the  beads  of  chapters  in  this  MS.  are  in  the  hand-writing  of  tbe  text, 
and  forbid  our  dating  it  higher  than  the  )4th  century.  The  name  of  the  transcriber  is  thus  given 
on  the  lower  margin  of  |»ge  5 : — **  Mathew  O Duibhidir  Jet'  sgriobta  an  leabhair  so,  mur  at  a an 
“ derj  b7a  Fursa.’*  i.  e.  Matthew  O’Dwier  was  the  writer  of  ihis  book,  as  may  be  seen  at  tbe 
“ end  of  the  Life  of  Fursey."  At  fol.  83,  is  an  Obituary  of  the  noble  family  of  O'Fergal , or 
O’Farrcl,  Lords  of  Annaly,  when  this  MS.  was  written.  It  scents  also  to  have  been  tbe  property 
of  the  Monastery  of  that  family  in  the  Isle  of  Saints,  in  Loch  Hec,  and  to  have  been  compiled 
chiefly  by  Augustin  Magriadan , about  the  year  1390,  as  in  Colgnu's  Acta,  p.  710. 

Tbe  Lives  that  follow  S.  Patrick's  are  those  of  SS.  Endeus,  Mochua,  Tigernae,  Huadan,  where 
may  be  seen  the  chapter,  44  Qualiter  mnledirit  Themoriam , — How  he  cursed  the  Royal  Palace  of 
“ Tcmora,"  which  is  referred  to  by  the  ancient  scholiast  on  Finch  of  Sicily’s  Irish  Poem  in  tbe 
Liber  Hymnorum,  a MS.  which  is  above  1000  years  old. 

Tbe  next  Lives  are  those  of  SS.  Conga!  of  Bangor,  Brendan  of  Cloonfert,  Kevin  of  Glen- 
daloch,  Columba's  Life  in  Irish  by  his  disciple  S.Cumian,  Moling' s,  Bait  bin's , Abbot  of  Hiona, 
Molua’s,  Kieran  of  Cluanmacnois,  SS.  lie  laws,  I just  tan.  Bavin,  Caiman,  Cannic,  Aed,  Bee, 
Finnian  of  Cloonard,  Columba  of  Tirdaglas,  FI  an  nan.  It  ha,  Furseus.  This  Life  ends  thus: — 
•*  Explicit  Vita  S.  Fursei,  cujus  mentis  dcleatur  c ulpa  Mathei  y Duibhyr , Amen,"  Next  follow 
the  lives  of  SS.  Fechin,  part  in  prose  and  part  in  verse,  Mot  dor  of  Ferus,  Brigid,  by  S.  Lit  an 
O'Conor,  Berach. — Prefixed  to  this  last  Life  is  a Miniature  ornamented  with  gold,  representing 
an  Irish  Abbot,  holding  his  Crosier,  and  sitting  under  a canopy;  and  near  it  is  S.  Berach' s 
Genealogy  in  Irish.  The  Lives  of  SS.  Fintan  of  Cluanednach,  David  of*  Wales,  Kieran  of  Sagir, 
Senan,  Gcroidns  of  Main,  Ft  nan,  Ijturtnce  of  Dublin,  Coltnan  of  Drummore,  are  followed  by  a 
Martyrology  beautifully  written  in  Irish,  and  one  of  the  roost  curious  fragments  remaining  in  that 
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language.  The  ornaments  so  closely  resemble  those  of  another  Irish  Martyrology  in  the  Oxford 
MS.  Land , F.  95,  fill.  59,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  written  by  the  same  hand ; but  they  are 
two  different  copies  of  a Martyrology  composed  about  the  year  850,  by  Orw^wj  the  Culdee , 
in  Irish  Metrical  numbers,  after  the  manner  of  that  age. — This  MS.  is  mentioned  slightly 
in  Tennison's  printed  Catalogue,  thus — 44  Vita  SS.  Hibernia,  folio  grrmdi."  In  the  Bodleian  copy 
of  that  Catalogue  a marginal  notice  is  added,  thus: — 44  5.  Palricii,  &c.  ad  Jinem  ('armhui 
44  Hibemira."  Gibson  knew  not  how  to  describe  this  MS.  and  this  addition  is  by  another  hand. 

5.  The  5th  article  in  the  Stowe  volume  liefbre  us,  is  a Description  of  the  Oxford  MS.  Rawlineort, 
48 7;  the  tirst  part  of  which  is  intitled — 44  Finleachi  O' Cat  at ai  ( ligantomachia , Hi  be  mice,  vel  potius 
44  Acta  J ittni  Mac  Foot  cum  pnelio  de  Fintra  .**  Tlic  second  is  44  Colloquin  qinedam  de  rebus 
44  liibernicis  in  quibus  colloquentes  introducuntur  S.  Patricius,  Coi/teus , et  Oissenus,  Hibcmice . 
The  third  is  44  Leges  Ecclesiastic*  Hibernicc/’  from  folio  53  to  68.  These  three  articles  are  on 
punchmeiit.  The  following  are  on  paper: — Folio  6p.  Miscellaneous  collections  of  Sir  J.Warc’i, 
which  he  was  preparing  for  the  press,  but  never  finished.  At  folio  73  are  some  Excerpta  from 
the  Ehronide  of  ( hester , an  anouymous  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  which  begins  with  the 
Creation  and  ends  with  the  Nativity,  An.  Mundi,  5199.  At  fol.  74  is  a Catalogue  of  Irish 
Saints,  whose  lives  Sir  James  Ware  had  collected  for  the  press ; (I)  these  are  followed  by  a 
Map  of  Kilmorc;  and  Etcerpta  ex  vnriis  Chronicis,  from  fol.  74,  to  76.  Then  follow  Excerpta 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Henry  of  Marlborough,  ending  in  1371.  (2) 

6.  The  Stowe  MS.  before  us,  next  mentions  a copy  of  the  Irish  Din-seanchus  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Hawlinson,  No.  30,  b.  fol.  11. — But  this  is  more  recent  far  than  either  of  the  Stowe 
copies,  ami  is  imperfect.  Its  title  howe\er  is  very  perfect,  and  agrees  with  the  titles  in  the  three 
best  copies  at  Stowe. 

7.  The  next  article  in  this  Stowe  MS.  is  a Description  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  Laud.  95.  The 
first  fi\e  leaves  of  that  MS.  contain  a part  of  the  Life  of  S.  Senau.  The  first  page  bears  the 
autograph  of  Sir  George  Carew,  to  whom  that  MS.  belonged  when  he  was  Ixml  President  of 
Munster.  At  fol.  2,  h.  is  an  Irish  Poena  of  76  verses,  by  Colman  mac  Ixnine , in  honour  of  S. 
Semin. — At  fol.  5,  b.  is  an  ancient  copy  of  the  Irish  Litanies  used  by  the  Irish  Church. — At  fol. 
6,  b.  are  quotations  in  the  same  characters  from  the  Poems  of  S. Columba,  which  are  followed 
by  a History  of  the  Conversion  of  Constantine,  in  Irish  ; the  Life  of  Margregia,  daughter  of 


(t)  An  imperfect  account  of  this  MS.  is  prefixed  to  it,  by  Sir  J.  Ware;  another,  equally  imperfect,  is  printed 
in  hi*  Catalogue,  Dublin,  4to.  1648  , and  a third,  Gibson’s  account  in  the  Bibliotheca  Tcuisoniana,  is  equally 
tocon-ect. 

(t)  Ware’s  Catalogue  says  justly  here — “ usque  ad  ann.  1371,  a quo  tempore  Camdcuus,  ad  Calerm  liritauuitr 
44  smr,  Aunales  postrnoram  trmporum  tdidit,  ad  annum  n*qac  1421,  quo  desinit  Marlchnrgensia."  Marlborough’s 
Chonicle,  published  first  by  Ware,  fol.  Dublin,  1633,  begins  A. D.  1883,  and  ends  1421.  Camden’s  Annals  of 
Ireland  may  be  seen  in  Gough's  Camden,  vol.J,  p.670,  Loud.  cd.  1789,  where  they  begin  from  1162  lo  137J, 
and  are  continued  from  thence  to  1421,  with  this  title,  “The  continuation  following  is  taken  from  the  MS. 
Chronicle  of  Henry  Marlcbnrgh.”  Ibidem,  p.  690.  They  are  givcu  exactly  in  the  same  way  in  Gibson's  Camden, 
vol.  2,  p.  1627,  Loud.  fol.  1722.  Sec  Knollis's  Translation  of  Camden,  infra,  p.  209. 
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Tlifo.lo.ius,  also  iu  Irish;  tome  pious  pieces  in  the  same  language;  a Penitential  Poem,  by  Felim 
mac  Cruntban,  King  of  Munster,  after  he  had  barbarously  sacked  tbe  Monastery  of  Cloon- 
tnacnoise;  Poems  by  Rumand  mac  Colmain,  whose  death  is  mentioned  by  Tigtrnac  in  the  Raw- 
linson  MS.  No.  488,  folio  14,  col.  1. 1.39,  thus; — “ Raman  mac  Colmain  Pacta  optimum  i/uireit." 
The  next  article  stated  to  be  contained  in  this  Oxford  MS.  is  an  Irish  Chronicle  of  tbe  Affairs 
of  Rome  from  tbe  reign  of  Augustus,  infilled  the  “ Book  of  Cong." 

The  next  Article  is  intitled — “ Incipit  Libellus  Asuutasii  Archiepiecopi  Alexandria  Urine, 
“ de  passions-  Imaginum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  Hibernice,  usque  ad  folium  Codicis,  14." 
An  Irish  narrative  concerning  Donnchod  (F Brian's  Pilgrimage  to  Ardmagh,  in  the  time  of  Brian 
Boromb,  follows,  with  a Description  of  tbe  three  Quarters  of  the  Globe,  in  Irish;  of  tbe 
Passion  of  our  Saviour,  in  Irish:  uf  tbe  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  from  Josephus,  in  Irish;  of  the  Life 
of  tbe  Virgin,  in  Irish ; of  the  Life  of  S.  Pafnutius,  in  Irish ; Adatnnan’s  Description  of  the 
Holy  Land,  in  Irish. — Fol.  29-  Sermo  de  Resurrect ione  Domini,  in  Irish. — Fol.  30.  Sermo  de 
Eleemosim,  in  Irish. — Fol.  33.  Coemau's  Chronological  Poem.  “ Annalad,"  which  has  been  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  Rerum  Uibernicarum,  vol.  1.—  Fol.  34.  Sermo  de  Assumptione,  in  Irish. 
Folio  38,  is  Angus’s  work  “ De  Palribus  Sanctorum  Hibernia,"  written  in  830,  and  quoted, 
amongst  Oengus's  Opuscula,  preserved  at  Louvain,  by  Colgan. 

Fol.  43,  are  tome  Irish  Poems,  and  an  Irish  Romance  on  the  exploits  of  Roland  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Fol.  47.  Extracts  from  Irish  Poems  of  tlie  7th  century,  by  Cennfaelad,  Bee  mac  Dea,  and  others. 
Fol.  59-  A valuable  copy  of  the  Irish  Martyrology  of  (Pogue  the  Culdee,  which  is  quoted  by  Colgan. 
Fol.  72.  An  Irish  Poem,  infilled  “ Fingen  cc  do  Cormac  mac  Cuilenain, — Fingen  (a  Poet  of  tire 
" 10th  century)  composed  this  for  Cormac  the  son  of  Cuilenan,"  King  of  Munster,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Mugua,  in  908. — Fol.  73.  A Poem  of  148  verses  from  the 
Pealler  Caisil,  which  is  followed  by  another  Poem  transcribed  from  tbe  same  Psaltar,  on  the 
Deaths  of  the  Sons  of  Oliol  Olam,  King  of  Munster,  and  ascribed  to  that  King  as  already 
mentioned.  This  is  followed  by  a 'Poem  of  92  verses,  the  genuine  composition  of  Sen  chon 
Torpeet,  who  is  quoted  in  the  Ogygia, — Fol.  74.  A Poem  by  Kenneth  O’Artegan,  whose 
death  is  referred  by  Tigcriiac  to  974. — Fol.  74.  Oengus  the  Culdee' e Successions  and  Chronological 
Notices  of  Irish  Kings. — Fol.  79.  A Vocabulary  of  ancient  Obsolete  Irish  Words,  which  are 
explained  by  more  recent  Irish  Words  of  the  14th  century.  The  first  leaves  of  this  article  are 
missing,  to  the  letter  /,  as  are  tbe  last,  from  fol.  SO  of  this  MS.  and  from  the  letters  Mer.  ( i ) 
— Fol.  81.  Part  of  an  ancient  account  of  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain  by  Paulinus, 
and  others.— Fol.  81.  Scanlon's  Irish  Poem,  de  Septem  gradibus  Ecclesite. — Fol.  82.  An  Irish 
Prosody,  intitled  “ De  Arte  poetica  HibernoruM."if)  CailUi'e  Poems,  and  others  of  the  4th,  to  the 
10th  centuries,  are  quoted  in  this  fragment  to  fol.  83,  where  fa  a continuation  of  the  above 


(I)  Tbe  age  of  ibis  MS.  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  marginal  note,  in  the  hand  of  the  text,  at  fol.  48, 
col.  ?,  line  84 — hi  air  ax  Tigertut  an  trihleie  a tern  .i.  milt  41.  7 ini.  c 41.  7 cetri  41.  04  7 da  fichet.  i.  e.  This  is  the 
year  of  oar  Lord  this  Christmas,  1444.  Tbe  same  dale  occurs  in  tbe  same  words  at  fol.  116,  h.  ?.  This 
Vocabulary  is  continued  at  fol.  83  of  thia  MS. 
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Vocabulary,  lo  the  letters  Tut , at  fol.  86  i where  this  Vocabulary  is  intitled,  “ Sanatan  Sallrnch 
“ Cormaic."  i.  e.  A Dictionary  taken  from  Cormac's  Psaltar. — At  fol.  87.  a.  “ Catalogtu  Regum 
" Pktorum  Albania  tz  Psallrrio  Cassclcnse,  usque  ad  Ltdaeum  et  Maelcolmum  filium  Dontschadi;” 
is  followed,  at  fol.  90,  by  a continuation  of  the  above  Prosody,  intitled  “ De  12.m  genrribus 
" mntum,''  and  at  fol.  107,  by  a valuable  Catalogue  of  43  Kings  of  Eamania,  from  Kimbaalk, 
having  the  years  of  the  reigns  annexed,  down  to  the  destruction  of  Eamania,  A.D.  330. 

The  Chronology,  Genealogies,  and  Successions  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  are  then  continued 
from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  year  1014,  with  Synchronisms  of  the  four  great  Monarchies, 
and  of  the  Provincial  Kings,  and  Primates  of  Ireland ; the  whole  taken  from  King  Cormac’s 
Sailor  Coiuil,  and  transcribed  before  the  year  1406,  as  appears  from  a marginal  note  at  the 
bottom  of  folio  ll6,  in  red  ink,  thus — “ Bennacht  or  anmain  Airdesctop  Coiuil  j.  Risderd 
“ O’ Hedigain  oir.  it  nige  do  h oil.  fer  an  leabhair  to  .1.  Emond  mac  Ritderd  me  I Semut, — May 
“ blessings  attend  the  soul  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Richard  O'Hedigan,  for  it  was  under  bis 
“ tuition  that  the  possessor  of  this  book,  Edmond,  the  son  of  Richard,  son  of  Jama  Butler,  was 
" educated.”  O'Hedigan  was  Archbishop  in  1406.  (1) 

Fol.  1 17.  Some  ancient  Irish  Poems  follow,  transcribed  from  the  Ptallar  Coiuil,  and  ascribed 
to  ( or  01  mac  Dari,  CucuUin,  and  Fortchern ; but  they  mention  the  Kings  l Mg  ad  and  Laogaire 
in  the  3tb  century,  and  their  thousand  war  chariots,  and  their  ten  thousand  champions  with  golden 
chains,  “ mile  Ruirech  co  j ailgaib  air." — In  short,  they  are  Metrical  Romances  of  the  14th 
century.— At  fol.  124,  is  a Poem  ascribed  to  Ossian,  which  betrays  its  forgery  by  mentioning 
lMgad  and  Laogaire.  Others  of  these  forgeries  are  attributed  to  Curat  mac  Dari ; but  they 
are  so  pious  as  to  pray  for  the  Archangel  S.  Michael's  intercession  for  his  soul. 

This  account  of  the  Oxford  MS.  Laud,  F.  93,  is  followed  in  the  Stowe  volume  now  before  us, 
by  a transcript  of  the  C bionic  on  Scotorum,  taken  from  a MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  93 
pages  folio,  ending  (with  the  Dublin  MS.)  in  1 135.  Some  have  confounded  this  Chronicle  with 
Tigernach's,  because  it  is  frequently  called  Chronicon  Cluanense,  and  was  written  in  Tigemac’s 
Monastery  of  Ciuaniuacnois.  But  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Journal  da  Seatons,  already 
quoted,  observes  properly  that  they  are  different  works.  “ Mr.  Innes  saccorde  parfaitement 
“ avec  les  anciennes  Annates  d’lrlande,  particulierment  avec  celles  de  Tigbernacut  et  du  Chroni- 
“ con  Scotorum  Cluanense,  ou  on  lit  la  note  suivanie  a l’an  503 — Fergus  mor  mac  Eire  cum 
“ Gente  DalriatJa  partem  Brilanniae  tenuit  el  ibi  mortuus  est-,’(2)  Besides  Ttgernac  died  in 
1088,  and  this  work  ends  with  1135.  The  Stowe  copy  now  before  ns  was  carefully  transcribed 
from  the  Dublin  copy  by  the  compiler  of  this  Catalogue,  that  Dublin  MS.  which  is  quite  a 
modern  transcript,  being  the  only  copy  he  could  find. 


(I)  He  was  Henry  of  Martborg's  contemporary,  to  1440.  This  MS.  was  written  before  that  time. 

(t)  Journal  dea  Sravans,  t.  iv.  ana.  1764,  p.  64.  The  Chronicon  Scotorum  is  frequently  quoted  by  O'Brtau, 
in  hit  Dictionary,  as  at  the  words  aige,  and  itfarlo,  and  in  the  Ogygia  frequently. 

D d 
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“ Annales  Tjgernachi — INISFALENSES — ET  Bl’ELLIANI.” 

folio  regale,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  376. — This  is  a transcript,  by  the  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue,  of  the 
Annals  of  Tigemac,  from  the  Bodleian  copy,  Rawlintan  488,  also  of  the  Bodleian  original 
Annals  of  hitjallen,  Rawlinson  503,  and  of  the  original  Annals  of  Boyle,  in  the  Cotton  Library, 
Titus,  A.  XXV. 

These  arc  in  three  columns: — Tigrmoch't  Annals  occupy  the  left  side,  InufaOtt i Annals  the 
middle  column,  and  Bogle  the  hut.  The  greatest  diligence  has  been  used,  and  the  most 
indefatigable  perseverance  in  this  collation,  and  the  transcriber  feels  justified  in  venturing  to 
say  tint  it  is  a most  faithful  transcript. 

Of  Tigernaek't  chronicle,  enough  has  been  said  in  tbe  preceding  number.  Of  the  fnis/al/m , 
It  must  Ire  here  observed  that  tbe  original  is  a 4tn.  MS.  on  parchment,  of  57  leaves  ; that  the 
three  first  leaves  are  considerably  damaged,  and  tbe  4th  partly  obliterated.  Some  leaves  also  are 
missing  at  tire  beginning.  In  its  present  state,  the  first  treats  of  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs 
down  to  the  6th,  where  the  title  is  “ Hie  incipit  Regmim  Gnerorum."  At  tbe  ettd  of  Ibis  leaf 
another  chapter  begins  thus—"  Hie  sari pit  Serbs  atlas  Mundi."  The  leaves  follow  in  due  order 
from  folio  9 to  the  end  of  folio  36 ; but  then  one  or  more  are  missing  from  the  year  1 1 30  to  1 160. 
The  three  next  leaves  from  ll60  follow  in  right  order;  but  then  another  hiatus  occurs  between 
tbe  year  1 188  and  1 1 90,  at  the  40th  leaf  of  the  MS.  counting  the  leaves  not  as  they  ought  to 
tie,  but  as  they  are.  On  tbe  40lh  leaf  two  lines  occur  in  Ogham  characters,  which  have  been 
deevphered  by  the  writer  of  this  Catalogue  thus: — " Nemo  honor  at  ur  tine  tit uno,  nullns  amatssr.” 
Tbe  subsequent  leaves  follow  each  other  in  their  due  original  order  down  to  1215,  that  k down 
to  the  44th  leaf  of  the  MS.  in  its  present  state.  From  that  leaf  to  the  end  tbe  writing  varies 
considerably,  and  is  unquestionably  more  recent  and  barbarous. 

indeed  the  latter  part  of  this  valuable  MS.  from  fol.  36,  where  tbe  division  of  each  page  iato 
three  columns  ceases,  and  where  a leaf  is  missing,  appears  to  be  written  by  a more  recent  hand ; 
so  that  from  inspection  it  might  be  argued,  that  the  real  original  ended  with  the  year  1130, 
and  that  the  remainder  has  been  added  by  different  Abbots  of  Inisfallen  afterwards.  Down  to 
1130,  the  initials  are  rudely  adorned  and  coloured,  ami  tbe  writing  is  elegant;  but  from  thence 
to  the  end  there  is  no  attempt  at  any  species  of  ornament,  and  the  writing  declines  from  barbarous 
to  more  barbarous  still,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  cud.  The  last  leaf  is  the  57th  of  the 
MS.  and  ends  with  the  year  13(9. 

The  few  scattered  notices  relative  to  the  Pagan  history  of  Ireland,  which  arc  occasionally 
introduced  and  synchronized  with  the  universal  history  in  the  first  leaves  of  this  Chronicle,  have 
been  carefully  collated  and  published  in  the  Rcrum  Hibcrnicum,  vol.  t,  and  from  a collation  of 
these  fragments  with  those  preserved  in  the  same  manner  by  Tigemac,  it  is  very  dear  that  both 
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afe  founded  on  a common  source,  since  several  of  the  quotations  and  several  sentences  are  exactly 
in  the  same  word|.  Wbat  this  common  source  was,  it  would  be  difficult  to  define.  Tigrmac 
quotes  a gnat  number  of  Irish  authors  of  the  7th,  8th,  9th.  aad  loth  centuries. 

The  following  account  of  this  MS.  is  given  by  InDes,  who  saw  it  when  it  was  preserved  in  the 
Duke  of  Chandos's  Library.  " in  tbr  same  Choadnt  Library  are  the  Annals  of  hiifallen  and 
“ Ttgemac.  These  indeed  want  some  leaves  in  the  beginning  and  elsewhere,  and  begin  only 
“ about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  till  8.  Patrick's  time  they  treat  chiefly  of  the 
“ General  History  of  the  World.  (I)  The  Annals  of  lnnisfallm,  in  the  same  Library,  contain  a 
" short  account  of  the  history  of  the  world  in  general,  and  very  little  of  Ireland  till  430,  where 
“ the  author  properly  begins  (at  fol.  9)  a Chronicle  of  Ireland  after  the  words  in  Latin — Hie  ' 
“finit  parrn  praeneriptio  de  prinerpio  Mundi : and  then  follows,  a little  after — Laogairt  mac 
“ NeU  rrgnatH  amis  am.  and  thence  forward  contains  a short  Chronicle  of  Ireland  to  1318. 

" These  three  MS.  Chronicles,  the  Flatter  of  Coihet,  (2)  7lgcnutc,  and  fnisfidlen,  are  written 
“ m Irish  characters,  and  in  rise  Irish  language  intermixed  with  Latin.  They  were  formerly  col- 
“ lected,  with  many  other  valuable  MSS.  relating  to  Ireland,  by  Sir  J.  Ware,  and  came  first  to 
**  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  then  to  the  Duke  of  ('hand on." 

To  all  this  account  by  Innes,  the  compiler  of  this  Catalogue,  after  a roost  patient  examination, 
willingly  subscribes.  He  only  adds,  what  escaped  Innes,  that  this  MS.  is  not  all  in  one  hand, 
nor  all  the  work  of  one  author.  Nicolson,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  k,  hat  gives 
bis  account  from  the  reports  of  persons  not  mentioned  by  him,  says  that — “ The  author  of  the 
"frit  part  of  the  Annuls  of  Imsfidlen  tired  in  1213,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Chandos's  copy  is 
" continued  by  another  hand  to  1 320.”  (3) 

Hitherto  we  have  described  the  contents  of  the  MS.  now  under  consideration  without  mention- 
ing the  Annals  of  Boyle.  The  ancient  Monastery  of  Boyle  was  founded  by  S.  Columba,  and 
called  Eai-mae  n-Eire , as  above,  p.  169, — a name  which  it  derived  from  its  pleasant  situation 
near  a cataract,  about  a mile  from  where  the  river  of  Boyle  discharges  itself  into  Loch-Cei.  (4) 

In  the  12tb  century,  when  the  ('aiders  of  S.  Columba's  Rule  had  very  much  declined  from  their 


(1)  Throughout  til  the  monuments  that  remain  of  Irish  history,  there  appeal*  to  have  existed  amongst  the 
primitive  Irish  Christians  an  eager  and  studious  desire  to  obliterate  as  mach  as  penribte  the  memory  of  Druidic 
times.  AH  ancient  reports,  both  in  the  Latin  and  Irish  Lives  of  Saints,  state  that  the  Cetera  iUoaumenla,  which 
are  called  iacerto  by  Tigernac,  were  reformed  by  S.  Patrick.  A very  ancient  Irish  Poem  is  quoted  to  that  effect 
by  the  IV  Mastets.  The  same  account  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Jocelyn  in  tbo  12th  century,  and  by 
Probus  in  the  lttth. 

(21  Ware  says  that  dial  copy  of  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  snts  written  in  the  10th  age  — Aatiq.  h 1.  c.  10.  Artie 
copies  Ware.  Bet  by  what  Ware  himself  says,  in  bis  work  De  Pnesulib.  Htb.  p.  10, 11,  it  was  written  in  the 
llth. — See  the  Dublin  edition,  De  PraiaMau,  1639. 

(3)  Irish  Histor.  Labr.  Svo.  Dublin,  1724,  p.  35-6.  The  numerous  errors  of  this  work  remain  uneorreclcd 
both  in  the  ito.  and  folio  editions  of  London.  Harris  has,  however,  copied  his  account,  and  inserted  it  in  his 
Additions  to  Ware,  p.  72. 

(4J  Eat  means  a cataract  in  Iritis.  That  this  was  a favonri teapot,  and  that  SiCofomba  enjoyed  the  surrounding 
scenery,  then  clothed  with  forests,  appeals  from  Adamnon  De  Vita  Colombo.  1.1,  c. 41. 
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primitive  austerity,  several  of  their  Monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  the  Cistercian  Order 
encouraged  by  S.Malacby  of  Armagh,  and  by  his  friend  S.  Bernard,  occupied  their  place.  Thus 
the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Boyle  was  founded,  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Monastery, 
but  not  far  from  it,  in  the  year  l l6l. 

The  writers  on  Irish  Antiquities  frequently  confound  the  Annals  of  Boyle  with  the  Annals  of 
Connacht.  (1)  To  prevent  mistakes  of  this  kind,  we  must  observe  that  the  MS.  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  Titus  A.  xxv.  4to.  part  on  paper,  part  on  parchment,  and  consisting  of  138  leaves  of 
both,  is  the  original  from  which  this  Stowe  copy  was  transcribed.  The  first  article  of  that  MS. 
is  on  parchment,  and  is  intitled — " Annales  Monaslnii  de  Buellio  in  Hibernia /'  It  is  part  in 
Irish,  part  in  Latin,  beginning  from  the  Creation;  treating  briefly  of  Universal  History  to  the 
arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  and  from  thence  of  Irish  History  down  to  1253. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that,  although  the  Stowe  Collection  of  Irish  MSS.  must 
be  allowed  to  be  the  best  now  known  in  the  world,  we  are  yet  to  lament,  that  not  even  there, 
nor  in  the  Bodleian,  nor  in  the  Cotton,  nor  in  the  Dublin  Libraries,  can  we  discover  any  ooe 
perfect  MS.  of  any  of  the  Irish  Annate , excepting  the  first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the 
IV  Masters , in  the  Stowe  Library,  which  ends  in  1 17 1 ! We  have  mentioned  the  various  hiatuses 
in  the  others,  and  cannot  dose  this  account  without  suggesting  the  following  hints : 

1.  The  deficiency  in  the  second  volume  of  the  IV  Masters,  from  1171  to  1335,  may  be  sup- 
plied from  the  Continuation  of  Tigemac  in  the  Oxford  MS.  Rawlinson,  488,  joined  with  the 
Dublin  copy  of  that  Continuation  to  1316,  and  from  1316  to  1335,  by  the  Ulster  Anna/s,  Raw* 
linson,  489.  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  a transcript  of  the  Ulster  Annals  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  H.  5,  which  gives  a few  particulars  from  the  Creation  to 
431,  and  then  a more  diffuse  account  to  1504,  with  the  exception  of  an  Aia/us  from  1115  to 
1 16'3.  (2)  But  of  the  fidelity  of  this  transcript,  some  doubts  are  entertained,  which  require  a 
minute  investigation.  Attention  to  the  directions  in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  page,  will 
enable  any  industrious  editor  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  one  copy  by  transcribing  from  another. 


(1)  Ware  wjs  u Anonymous  Monachus  Conobii  Buelliensis , appendix m adjocit  Annul  tins  lirrum  Connacientium, 
“ usque  ad  annum  1253,  quo  tempore  vixit.  Liber  MS.  extat  in  Bibliotheca  Cottonian a,  ex  dono  Olivcri  nnper 
“ Piceeomitis  Grandison,  de  Limerick."  De  Script.  Hib.  Dubl.  4to.  1639,  p.  60.  The  Connacht  Annals  are  there- 
fore older  than  the  Boyle. — Nirolaon  says  that  the  Annals  of  Connaght  were  petmed  in  the  Abbey  of  Boyle, 
and  are  eery  short,  reaching  only  from  123*  to  1253.  Ir.  Hist.  Libr.  35. — Harris  says — “ An  anonymous  Monk 
“ of  Abhy  Boyle  writ  an  Appendix  to  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  which  be  carried  down  to  1253,  when  he  died. 
" This  Book  is  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library.  A copy  of  it  is  among  the  Collections  of  Dr.  Sterne, 
“ late  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  the  College  Library.” — Harris's  Ware,  vol.  iii.  p.  74.  The  Annals  of  Boyle  which 
we  here  describe,  differ  totally  from  the  Annals  of  Connacht.  Usher  quotes  the  Connacht  Annals,  Primord, 
p.  895.—“  Io  Annalibus  Connacicnsibus  sic  legitur  an.  454,  Oormitaiio  Sen is  Patricii  in  GLutoniensi  Cedes  ia.n 
Now  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  Cotton  MS.  Titus  A.  xxv.  He  quotes  the  Boyle  Annals,  ibid,  p.966. 

In  Ware's  Catalogue  of  his  own  MSS.  Dublin,  4to.  1648,  p.  14,  No.  44,  he  has  *•  Exemplar  Annalium  Con- 
“ nacieiuiuni,  sive  Ccenobii  Boelliensis  usque  ad  ann.  1253.  Anlogtaphum  extat  in  Bibliotheca  Cottonian* 
Wcstmonaiterii."  This  appears  to  be  the  Cotton  MS.  Tims,  A.  XXV. 

(2)  1 his  hiatus  may  be  supplied  from  tbe  Stowe  original  of  the  IV  Masters.  It  remains,  however,  to  be 
ascertained  whether  that  Dublin  copy  is  a correct  transcript  from  the  Bodleian,  which  is  the  best  extant 
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••  Alter  alteriiu  auxilio  eget."  (1)  There  is,  however,  another  circumstance  here  to  be  noticed, 
which  must  not  he  forgotten  by  an  editor  of  Irish  Annals,  namely  that  the  numerals,  indicating 
vears  in  these  MSS.  are,  in  many  places,  corrupted  by  transcribers. 

In  order  as  much  as  possible  to  remedy  this  evil,  the  transcriber  of  this  MS.  of  376  pages, 
now  before  us,  in  royal  folio,  has  added  an  article  at  the  end,  infilled — “ Tiga-nachi  Chremologia 
« ad  pristinam  mtrgritatcm  restituta,"  in  which  the  ferial  dates  are  made  to  concur  accurately 
with  the  years  be  mentions,  with  the  Solar  and  Lunar  cycles,  the  days  of  the  moon,  and  the 
eclipses  to  which  he  occasionally  refers.  This  short  work  will  serve  as  a chronological  key  to 
all  the  Irish  Annals,  as  founded  on  the  Synchronisms  of  Tigernac,  and  tbe  foreign  events  which 
be  mixes  with  the  domestic  in  his  chronicle. 

No.  LXV. 

“ Loose  Leaves  of  Irish  MSS.  with  Fac-similes  for  Mr.  Astlf.’s 
Work  on  the  Origin  of  Writing.” 


The  first  article  is  a quarto  sheet  of  four  written  pages,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two 
columns,  and  bears  at  the  top  margin  of  each  page  the  word  Emanuel,  so  as  to  give  that  word 
the  ap}>earance  of  a running  title,  though  it  means  only  the  beginning  of  the  page.  It  was  cus- 
tomary with  the  Irish  scribes  to  use  that  word  at  tbc  heads  of  chapters  and  pages,  implying  that 
in  the  Holy  Name  of  Emanuel  they  began  that  work,  chapter,  or  page. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  leaf  of  four  pages  is  part  of  an  Irish  Romance,  in  which  one  of  the 
principal  personages,  whose  name  is  Curio , is  represented  travelling  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  engaging  in  battle  with  Ubulteus,  visiting  Thessaly,  Sicily,  Carthage,  Ace.  It 
appears  from  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  chapters,  that  this  Romance  is  divided  into  different 
stories;  for  that  chapter  ends  thus: — •*  Martra  muindtiri  Ubulteus  ainim  in  Sceoil  sin” — The 
Destruction  of  the  people  of  Ubulteus  is  the  title  of  the  above  story. 

The  next  chapter  begins  with  this  title — " A irsatimmi  Curio  ann.  so  immasin  don  indtimmairecc 
il  u mg  a Hi  ro  J has  iccrichaibh  na  A Aiffrici  et.  muindtnaib  no  Righi  ettna.  Is  amht.  imar  tarli 
“ sin  .1.  airigh  don  airighoibh  ro  cuir  cess,  bundha  7 tegion  do  miiedhaib  immaille  Jris  diarroidh - 


(1)  The  Dublin  C'mImimImii  of  Tigrrnaeh  begins  to  be  legible  from  (be  battle  of  Clontarf,  1014,  and  no  de- 
ficiency occurs  after  to  1138.  Tbc  years  are  then  missing  to  1170.  It  is  further  defective  from  1316  to  1413. 
From  1413  it  is  continued  in  different  hands  to  1568,  and  thence  it  is  hardly  legible  to  the  end,  1571. 

The  first  deficiency  in  tins  Continuation  may  be  supplied  by  tbe  IV  Masters;  and  the  last  eight  years  of  the 
same  deficiency  may  also  be  found  in  tbe  Ulster  Annals.  Bodleian  MS.  Rawlinson,  489. 

Tbe  second  deficiency,  of  97  years,  may  be  snpplied  both  from  the  IV  Masters  and  from  the  last  part  of  the 
Annals  of  Ulster.  Tbe  States  copy  is  meant  to  supply  all  these  deficiencies. 
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“ lobs  do  co  hints  saird  7 cohinis  skU  f.  muir  t.  en  a m.  adubramar  tram  trind.  Curio  don  ain, 
“ mnairigh  tin.” 

Literally. 

“ The  Adventures  of  Curio  follow  here.  Afterwards  of  the  sharp  disputes  which  happened 
" in  the  regions  of  Africa,  between  the  people  of  the  same  Kings.  They  happened  thus : — A 
“ certain  Prince  sent  a formidable  Leader,  and  a Legion  of  thousands  w ith  him,  of  shining  arms, 
" to  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  in  the  Tireniau  sea,  as  we  have  said  before.  Curio  the  Dark  was  the 
“ name  of  that  Prince/’ 

The  letters  a,  in  this  MS.  are  marked  with  oblique  hair  strokes,  wherever  they  come  io  contact 
with  an  m or  it,  before  or  after,  and  it  cannot  be  older  than  the  14th  century. 

Mr.  Astle  mentions  this  MS.  at  p.  123,  thus: — " The  first,  and  most  ancient  specimen  of  the 
Gaelic  or  Erse  tongue,  which  I have  seen,  is  taken  from  a fragment  of  a work  intituled  Emanuel ; 
“ which,  from  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  vellum,  may  be  as  old  as  the 
“ i)th  or  10th  century!  The  reading  is — No.  1.  Nirsatimini  Curio  annso — Iria  tindon  inntim- 
44  mmrece  urge  Ur  ro  faticerioekaibh  na  Hoff  raid  rnuinntiraibh  nairigh  ceadna  Is  umhlaih  iaranth 
" tarla  sin  .1.  atrigh  dn  air  nghaibh  no  euir  eeiss  buadha  agus  Leigion,"  Ac. 

His  translation  is  still  more  extraordinary  : it  is  in  these  words : — “ Observe  this,  or  nota  bene. 
“ Such  distentions  grew  up  between  the  nobles  of  Africa  as  had  not  happened  before  this  time ; — i.  e. 
u a certain  noble  of  power  and  of  learning,  who  had  often  been  victorious!” 

English  writers  must  be  very  cautions  in  venturing  on  assertions  or  opinions  on  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage ; and  it  must  be  a subject  of  regret  to  every  friend  of  science,  that  Mr.  Astle  had  no  friend 
sufficiently  skilled  in  that  language  to  guard  him  against  the  gross  mistakes  into  which  be  has 
been  so  unfortunately  misled. 

The  second  article  hi  this  Collection  is  Colonel  Valiancy’s  attempt  to  decypher  and  explain 
the  above  MS.  It  consists  of  one  page  in  his  hand  ; of  which,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  lie  attempts 
I©  translate  only  these  words— Curio  asm  so,  which  he  renders  “ Observe  this!”  and  one  line 
which  he  render*  “ Umgaili  was  in  the  borders  of  Africa,  amongst  the  people  of  that  same 
“ Chief!”  Curio,  a proper  name,  he  translates  into  Nota  bene! 

The  next  article  is  Mr.  Astle’s  original  facsimile  of  what  be  calls  the  Oxford  Tigernae , 
Rawliason,  488,  which  be  says  euds  A.D.  1407,  though  Tigemac  died  in  1088 ! This  is  followed 
by  his  original  facsimile  of  No.  15,  in  bis  tw  enty -second  phile,  and  by  the  original  MS.  of 
his  specimen  No.  4,  in  the  same  plate,  which  be  says  is  of  the  latter  end  of  the  ISth  century , 
and  calls  a Highland  Erse  MS.  though  it  is  part  of  an  Irish  Grammar,  of  the  16‘th  century,  in 
ten  pages,  4to! — 

Primate  Creagh  wrote  an  Irish  Grammar  about  1570,  iutitled  “ De  origins  lingua  Uibernica ,” 
(see  Rooth’s  Analecta,  part  3,  p.  47,)  which  Ware  says  is  still  extant  in  MS.  (De  Script.  1. 1,  c.  12.) 
Nicohon  says  that  M some  collections  out  of  it,  which  may  serve  as  a proof  of  the  author’s  abilities 
11  this  way,  are  in  the  bands  of  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher,  (MS.  8vo.  J.  Madden,)  and 
“ perhaps  the  Anonymous  Rudimenia  Graumntica  Uibernica,  in  the  late  Primate  Marsh's 
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" Library  at  Dublin,  inter  MSS.  D.  Dudl.  Loftus,  No.  30,  may  supply  the  want  of  Creagh’s 
“ Book. — Probably  the  MS.  before  us  may  supply  it  better. 

The  nest  article  is  an  Irish  Chronicle  of  the  Successions  of  Irish  Kings  from  Art  mac  me 
Elim,  A.  M.  3282,  ending  with  Aongus  Ollam,  A.  M.  3719,  being  twelve  pages,  in  4to.  of 
Extract!  on  paper,  from  the  Book  of  Conquests.  Tbe  next  is  a Pedigree,  on  parchment,  of 
the  O'Bims,  O’Tooh,  and  O’Caeenaghs,  written  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  The  last  article 
is  a Pedigree,  on  parchment,  and  in  Irislr,  of  the  family  of  Melachlin  O'Conor,  traced  up 
to  Torloch  tire  Great,  and  written  in  Iritis,  by  Andrew  O’Duvegan.  This  Pedigree  is  imperfect 
and  incorrect.  The  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters  are  tbe  genuine  sources  of  Irish  Pedirees. 

The  next  is  an  ancient  cover  of  a MS.  consisting  of  several  written  leaves  of  parchment, 
sewed  together,  and  so  soiled  and  torn,  as  to  render  it  next  to  an  impossibility  to  decypber  the 
contents.  Several  other  loose  Irish  Papers  follow  to  tbe  end. 

END  OF  THE  IRISH  COLLECTION  OF  STOWE. 


No.  LXVI. 

“ A Fragment  op  thf.  History  op  Ireland,  written  by  Maurice 
“ Regan,— who  was  a Servant  and  Interpreter  unto  Dermod  Me 
“ Morroglie,  King  of  Leinster,  and  afterward  compiled  in  French  verse 
by  a familiar  acquaintance  of  the  said  M.  Regan,  and  translated 
“ out  of  the  said  Copie  iuto  Englishe.” 

After  this  title,  the  following  words  are  added  in  fresh  ink,  and  recent  hand-writing— “ By 
“ George  Carete,  Earl  of  Tot  ness,  and  President  of  Munster  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Eliz .” 

Description  and  Contents. 

This  is  a thin  4to.  of  39  pages,  32  of  which  arc  in  English,  the  remainder  in  Latin. — The 
hand-writing  is  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  At  the  head  of  the  first  page  is  the  Autograph  of 
Peter  le  Acre;  and  on  the  first  blank  are  the  words  ««  Sir  R.  Twysdens  MS."  in  pencil.  A 
modem  marginal  note,  on  the  first  page,  informs  us  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Irish 
terse. 

Aicolson  s account  of  this  work,  which  is  followed,  without  any  comment  or  addition,  by 
Harris,  is  in  these  words : — " Maurice  Regan,  servant  and  intrepreter  to  Dermod,  King  of  Ldn- 
" ster,  lived  in  tbe  year  1171,  »ud  wrote  very  carefully  the  history  of  tbe  affairs  of  Ireland, 
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“ during  his  own  time.  This  was  translated  by  a friend  of  his  into  French  verse ; and  Sir  G. 
" Came,  afterwards  Earl  of  Totness,  turned  it  into  English.  Some  fragments  of  il,  as  far  as 
**  the  year  1157,  are  yet  extant.  This  Regan  affirms  that  Henry  II.  did  positively  promise  to 
" send  auxiliary  forces  to  Dermod’s  assistance,  which  being  long  very  vainly  expected,  at  Bristol, 
“ Dermod  was  forced  to  make  a compact  with  Strongbow.  This  man's  work  is  in  his  Grace 
“ the  [hike  of  Chandot’ s Library,  under  the  title  of  Mauritii  Regteni,  servi  et  Interprets,  Dermilii 
“ tilii  Murchardi,  olim  Regis  Lagetiiar,  Historic  de  Hibernia  Fragmentum,  Anglice  redditum  a O. 
“ Georgio  Carew,  Momonite  Preside  sub  Elizabetha.”  Ware's  original  account  is  very  short, 
agreeing  with  Nicolson,  who  seems  to  have  copied  him. 

The  work  ascribed  thus  to  Rigan,  has  been  published  by  Harris,  in  bis  Hibemicet,  from 
another  MS.  of  which  he  gives  no  description,  and  does  not  even  mention  where  it  is  preserved. 
That  it  was  a different  MS.  from  this,  is  clear  from  the  different  readings,  which,  though  they 
do  not  affect  the  sense  materially,  yet  sufficiently  establish  the  fact  of  a difference  of  copies. 
Besides,  there  is  a very  material  difference  in  the  list  of  names  at  the  end.  In  this  Stowe  MS. 
that  List  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  intitlcd — '•  The  names  of  such  EnglUhe 
“ Men  as  are  mentioned  in  this  fragment  according  to  the  coarse  of  the  story e."  (1)  These 
names  are  4-4,  and  they  correspond  with  those  of  Giraldtu. 

The  second  is  in  titled — “ The  names  of  such  Englishe  Gentlemen  as  Geraldut  Cambrnuii 
“ maketh  mention  of,  in  his  Historic  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  from  there  first  arrival  into  the 
“ Realm,  unto  the  winning  of  the  Cittie  of  Limerick,  which  is  not  the  storie  of  full  three  yeares, 
“ wherein  many  are  named,  which  the  ould  French  fragment  omiltetli,  and  many  omitted  by 
" him  which  are  mentioned  in  the  same.”  These  names  are  in  number  42. — The  third  is  intitlcd, 
" The  names  of  such  Englishmen  as  Geraldut  Cambremit  maketh  mention  of,  in  his  Historic  of 
” the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  after  the  first  three  yeares  of  their  invasion ; viz.  after  the  wyoniog  of 
“ Limerick,  where  the  oulde  French  fragment  endeth." 

The  names  of  this  last  List  are  in  number  27 ; and  if  it  could  be  ascertained  that  those 
ascribed  to  Regan  arc  genuine,  they  would  exceed  in  antiquity  even  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey, 
and  other  Lists  of  those  who  attended  William  the  Conqueror  on  Iris  expedition  against  England, 
in  1066.(2) 

A short  Latin  fragment,  intitled — “ Fragmenta  quetdam  ex  Chronico  Hibernia  Anommo," 
divides  the  eight  last  pages  of  Regan't  work  from  the  preceding,  and  consists  only  of  six  pages, 
beginning  with  the  year  1264,  aud  ending  in  1332;  and  this  again  u followed  by  one  page  of 
“ Excerpta  ex  Chronico  Monaeterii  de  Hagneby  in  Comitatu  Lined nia,"  beginning  with  1171, 
and  ending  in  1234, — all  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  all  in  the  same  band. 


(I)  Amongst  these  are  Gilbert  de  Nugent,  Richard  lx  lirmiuge,  Hubert  Lacy,  Robert  de  Rrrmingham , Ho  de 
Lacy,  5c  c. — The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  may  be  seen  in  Stowe's  Aonals.  p.  105  It  is  quoted  abo  by  Dugdale. 

(t)  There  is  another  ancient  Roll,  purporting  the  names  of  those  who  attended  Duke  William,  wills  this 
title — “ Nomina  Conqneaitorum  Angliar,"  Ac. — See  Leiand'i  Collect,  v.  t.  Lea  Cbroniques  de  Normandi,  and 
the  “ Stemmata  sstqvc  et  prahon.  Farad . da  Greworlte in  Kippis's  Biographia  Voce  GrtewrilL 
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Remarks  on  Regan. 

In q nestionably  this  document  is,  in  the  mean,  historical:  the  dates  are  in  general  accurate. 
The  first  English  invasions  must  be  referred  to  three  different  years : ] lfip,  when  Robert  Fitz- 
stephens  landed  at  Wexford,  followed  next  day  by  Maurice  de  Prendregast,  and  offered  their 
services  to  the  Rebel  Dermod,  King  of  Leinster,  by  a letter  dated  1 till  May,  1 169.  The  second 
invasion  occurred  when  Richard  Stronglrow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  arrived  and  took  Waterford, 
25th  August,  1 170 ; and  the  third  when  Henry  II.  landed  at  Waterford,  1 8th  October,  1171. 

But  is  Regan's  work  genuine  ?(!) — Having  frequently  objected  to  all  arguments  founded  on  the 
silence  of  ancient  authors,  the  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  means  not  to  object  the  silence  of  all 
antiquity  against  the  authenticity  of  this  work.  He  only  states  the  fact  as  a preliminary,  and, 
wondering  that  such  a work  should  be  unknown  to  Giraldui,  to  Clynn,  to  all  the  Irish  writers 
before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  ventures  to  submit  that  no  Irish  writer  of  the  12th  century 
would  have  used  some  expressions  which  are  obtruded  upon  us  in  this  MS. 

The  first  occurs  in  the  very  first  page: — “ An.  1 167,  Dcrmond  invaded  ONe at  and  the  Kyngof 
*'  Meath." — An  Irish  writer  would  never  have  confounded  O' Nial  and  Meath,  and  this  sentence 
roust  have  been  written  by  some  person  who  knew  not  that  Meath  was  never  called  O'.Vr al 
at  any  period  of  time.  The  CFNials  were  indeed  divided,  as  already  stated,  into  Ili  Ain/  an 
deisceirt,  and  Hi  Nial an  tuaiseeirt.  That  is-  About  the  year  734  they  had  branched  out  into  the 
two  factions  of  Nort hern  and  Southern;  and  before  the  year  900  they  had  agreed  in  a rule  of 
alternate  succession,  by  which  the  O'Nial  of  Tirone,  and  the  O'Nial  of  Meath,  called  the  Clan 
Colman,  should  alternately  govern  both.  But  Meath  is  never  called  OWial  in  any  Irish  His- 
tory or  MS.  excepting  in  this  of  Regan,  and  Dermod  never  invaded  O'Neal. 

Another  passage  in  the  same  page  states  that  “ at  that  time,  O'Rorg,  King  of  Leth-Con.” — 
No  Irish  writer  of  the  12th  century  could  have  written  this.  Leth-Con  means  the  northern  half  of 
Ireland,  which  was  the  Division  of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles;  and  CRtiarc  (not  O'Rory,) 
Dever  was  King  of  Leth-Con,  but  only  Lord  of  Rrefny , now  Leitrim,  a District  of  Ijcth-Cm. 

Again,  he  says,  “ O’Rory,  had  to  wyfe  the  daughter  of  Melaghlin  Mae  Colman,  Kvng  of 
Meath."  There  was  no  MelachUn  Mac  Colman,  King  of  Meath.  An  Irishman  would  have  said 
be  had  for  wife  Derrorgilla,  the  daughter  of  Murchad  O’ Mtlaehlin,  King  of  Meath,  of  the 
race  of  Colman,  or  head  of  the  Clan-Cotmans,  that  is,  of  the  Southern  Hi  Niais. 

Again,  this  narrative  of  the  rape  of  Derrorgilla,  is  given  under  the  year  1167,  fifteen  years 
after  it  occurred,  whilst  all  Irish  accounts  agree  in  referring  H to  1152.  Would  Regan,  have 
attributed  to  1167  events  so  notoriously  occurring  m 1152?  He  knew  that  Derrorgilla  bad 
bitterly  repented  of  her  levity  before  that  time.  Tormented  by  shame  and  remorse,  and  knowing 
that  her  gallant  was  execrated  as  the  spy  and  the  tool  of  foreign  invaders,  she  attended  personally 
at  the  Synod  of  Drogheda,  in  1157,  and  throw  ing  herself  on  the  forgiveness  of  her  country,  on 


(1)  The  Copy  before  us  is  the  Duke  of  Ckwulos’t,  tbe  oldest  and  most  perfect  now  known.  It  was  added 
to  this  Collection  from  the  remains  of  his  Grace's  Library  at  Avington.  and  is  one  of  the  few  MSS.  which  were 
aot  disposed  of  at  the  sale  of  bis  MSS,  in  1746.  Original  Sale  Catalogue  in  Slow*  Library,  p.  161. 
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her  knees,  at  the  Altar  of  the  Virgin,  she  made  a penitential  offering  of  60  ounce*  of  gold  ; and  a 
golden  chalice,  and  rich  pararoents  which  were  laid  by  her  on  the  niue  Altar*  of  that  Cathedral 
attest  that  the  whole  principality  of  Brefny,  moved  by  her  repentance,  contributed  to  her 
donations.  The  Continuator  of  Tigetnac,  nearly  coeval,  and  the  IV  Matter s allot  the  Cuts* 
She  took  the  veil  in  1 186,  and  died  in  1 iy3. 

That  the  work  ascribed  to  Regan  was  written  about  the  end  of  tire  12th  century,  there  are 
abundant  reasons  for  believing,  but  that  it  was  written  by  an  Irishman  is  quite  incredible;  all 
the  English  names  of  places  and  persons  are  pretty  accurately  written,  whereas  almost  all  the 
Irish  are  so  utterly  disfigured  iu  the  orthography,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  one  half,  and 
impossible  to  ascertain  others,  such  as  Langport,  Hatchdrit , Athtethar. 

It  may  indeed  be  answered  that  we  have  not  llegans  original,  but  only  the  translation  into 
French  verse,  in  which  Regan's  spelling  is  totally  corrupted. — But  wlwt  shall  we  say  of  the  passage 
in  the  third  page,  (1)  where  Dermod's  forces  and  English  auxiliaries  are  said  to  have  “ passed  the 
•*  water  in  the  night  from  the  Castle  of  Ferns  on  their  march  to  Ossory,  and  came  to  Fethardl" — 
The  incredibility  of  a march  in  one  night  from  Ferns  to  Fetftard,  a distance  of  at  least  25  Irish 
miles,  we  leave  to  others  to  discuss ; ami  wc  ask  how  any  Irish  secretary  of  a Leiustcr  king  could 
place  Fethard  in  any  direction  between  Ferns  and  Ossory,  it  being  in  one  directly  opposite  ? Again, 
we  ask  how  any  Irishman  of  that  age  could  make  Milo  dc  Cogaii  say  **  Let  us  try  our  valour  on 
“ these  Savages  the  Irish  ?”(1)  and  again,  how  an  Irishman  of  that  age  could  say  that  “ Earl 
*'  Richard  gave  the  Const  ab/eship  of  Leiuster,  with  the  banner  and  Ensigne  of  the  same,  to  Robert 
“ dc  Quincy,” — words  and  descriptions  unknown  to  the  Irish  language  at  that  period.  In  fine, 
Regan  treats  the  Anglo  Aormans  every  where  with  honour ; the  Irish  every  where  with  disdain. 

To  an  attentive  reader  it  will  not  appear  improbable  that  as  Giraldus  ascribes  the  success  of 
the  Irish  war  chiefly  to  his  own  relatives,  this  work  was  written  soon  after  the  publication  of  bis, 
to  represent  the  merits  of  Kaymoud  le  Gros,  Milo  de  Cogan,  and  others  who  had  equal  if  not 
superior  claims  on  the  munificence  and  gratitude  of  Henry  II. 

No.  LXVII. 

“ A Translation  of  Camden’s  History  of  Ireland,  1609,  by  Mr. 
“ Knollis,  presented  to  Peter  Manwood,  Esa.”— -folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  86. — It  is  all  in  one  hand  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  appears,  from 
Mr.  Manwood's  Autograph  at  the  end,  to  be  the  identical  original  which  was  presented  to  him  by 

(l)  See  Hibcruica,  p.  19.  Harris’s  ed.  agreeing  with  page  3 of  this  MS. 

(!)  Sec  Harris's  edition,  p.  S8,  where,  strange  to  relate,  Regan  in  English  it  made  to  qnote  Regan  in  French  f 
**  Earl  Richard  gavr  him  the  coiutableship  of  Leinster,  with  the  banner  and  Ernignc  of  the  same.  The  tea nLs 
u •/  the  author  are  these — Su  file  i ad  marie,”  Ac.  He  quotes  himself  again  in  he  same  manner,  p.  39  and  41  ! 

Lynch  argues,  iu  his  CamLrensis  Ettrtus,  that  the  Balls  of  Adrian  IV.  and  of  Alexander  III.  are  forgeries, 
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Mr,  Knollis. — This  account  of  Ireland  is  different  from  that  published  in  the  English  editions 
of  Gihton  and  Gough,  but  jet  is  certainly  Camden's ; and  is  followed  by  his  account  of  “ The 
" O' Seale's,  and  their  Rebellions  in  our  tymes." — The  translator  was  that  Knoltis,  of  whom 
Johnson  says— “ None  of  our  writers  can,  in  my  opinion,  justly  contest  the  superiority  of  Knollis, 
“ who,  in  his  History  of  the  Turks,  has  displayed  all  the  excellencies  that  narration  can  admit. 
“ His  style,  though  somewhat  obscured  by  time,  and  sometimes  vitiated  by  false  wit,  is  pure, 
“ nervous,  elevated,  and  clear,”  Ac.  Rambler,  No.  122. 

Camden  publislied  his  Britannia  first  in  London,  in  1586;  and  again  in  1587,  15.90,  1594, 
l600,  1607,  as  in  Smith’s  Life  of  Camden,  p.  78.  These  several  editions  were  improved  as  they 
came  out,  insomuch  that  " the  last,  says  Smith,  is  incomparably  better  than  the  first."  His 
best  edition  was  that  of  1607.  Kuollis’s  translation  is  dated  1609. — Knollis  died  in  lSlO, 
Camden  in  1623. 


No.  LX VI II. 

“ The  Annals  of  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  from  the  first  Entrance 
“ of  the  English,  under  King  Henry  II.  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
“ Henry  III. ; namely,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  1169,  to  the  year 
“ 1*272.  Compiled  by  Sir  James  Ware.” 

Of  this  title,  the  last  words  “ Compiled  by  Sir  James  Ware,"  arc  in  his  own  hand-writing.  It 
is  a thin  folio  of  51  pages,  very  neatly  transcribed,  and  ends,  not  in  1272,  but  in  1201.  Neither 
Harris  or  Nicolsou  mention  it  iu  the  Catalogue  of  Ware’s  works;  but  yet  that  it  is  his  genuine 
performance  admits  of  no  question.  His  Manuscripts  passed  in  ]6S6  to  the  possession  of  Henry 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  deposited  them  in 
Dr.  Tennison's  Library,  at  Westminster.  “ They  were  afterwards  purchased,  says  Kippis,  by 
'*  the  late  maguificent  Duke  of  Chandos.  A Catalogue  of  them  was  priuted  at  Dublin,  1641,(1) 
“ and  another  at  Oxford,  1697,  in  tire  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  England  and  Ireland.  Among 
•'  those  are  two  of  Sit.  James’s  own  composition,  namely,  the  Annals  of  Ireland,  from  the  year  of 
“ Christ  428,  to  the  Conquest  by  Kiug  Henry  II. ; and  a second  part  of  the  same,  down  to  the 
“ end  of  King  Henry  III.  That  is,  from  the  year  1169  to  1272,  No. 09;  and  again,  from 
the  year  11 99  to  1367,  No.  66.”  The  second  article  thus  mentioned  by  Kippis,  is  the  work 
now  before  us.  Kippis  does  not  say  that  the  Duke  of  Chandos's  copy  was  iu  Ware’s  orrit  hand, 
but  only  his  composition.  The  Stowe  copy  is  iu  a fine  rouud  hand  of  Ware’s  time,  and  marked 
as  his  by  himself,  but  wants  the  last  71  years.  Maurice  Regan  is  quoted  at  page  2. 


because  nut  quoted  by  Recan.  He  might  better  argue  that  Regan's  M3,  is  a forgery  because  not  quoted  by 
any  English  or  Irish  writer  before  Corev*. 

(1)  The  copy  quoted  by  the  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  is  of  1648.  The  date  1641  here  appears  erroneous. 
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No.  LXIX. 

“ Bryan  O’Neil's  History  of  Ireland,”— /o/io,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  55.  It  U dedicated  to  King  Janies  II.  and  contains  a list  of  the  Kings 
of  Ireland,  from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  12th  century,  with  reflections  on  the  mistakes  of 
Keating  and  others.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  a List  of  Irish  Kings,  taken  from  the 
Reimh  Rioghraidf,  or  Book  of  Reigns,  of  which  two  copies  on  vellum  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  this  Collection.  The  writer  mentions  his  father  as  having  served  under  Charles  I. 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  O'Sied,  who  is  so  honourably 
menlioued  by  Carte  and  Clarendon. 


No.  LXX. 

" A Journal  from  London  to  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  1689.” 

folio , paper. 

The  written  pages  are  60,  and  it  is  evidently  an  original,  in  the  author’s  own  hand. 

It  liegins  thus  “ Lortdon,  the  1 6tb  April,  1689.  1 left  this  place  with  orders  forthwith  to 

*'  repaire  to  Chester,  where  I arrived  the  25th  of  this  instant,  in  comp:  of  Monsr.  Domptere Arc* 
The  narrative  is  very  minute  and  interesting,  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  on  board  the 
Greyhound  and  Dartmouth  frigates,  with  all  the  events  of  that  memorable  siege,  down  to  the 
llth  August,  1 6Sp.  There  is  a rough  sketch  of  the  fort  of  Culmore,  and  a minute  account 
of  the  breaking  of  the  boom,  with  some  interesting  particulars,  which  we  look  for  in  vaiu  in 
Walker's  account.  Dublin,  4to.  1736. 


No.  LXXI. — LXXXVI. 

“ The  Distribution  of  Forfeited  Land  in  Ireland,  pursuant 
“ to  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  composed  by 
“ Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.  by  command  of  his  Excellency  Arthur  Earl  of 
“ Essex,  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1677.”  (1) 

These  are  sixteen  splendid  volumes  in  folio,  ruled  in  red  ink,  and  written  with  the  greatest 
neatness  and  accuracy  in  imperial  size,  containing  the  distribution  of  the  lands  forfeited  by  tbe 
Rebellion  of  1641,  according  to  tbe  Down-Survey.  This  work  begins  with  Leinster,  in  six  vols. 
folio ; Munster  follows  in  seven,  Connacht  in  two,  and  Ulster  in  one. 

The  title  given  above,  is  tbe  general  title  of  the  w hole  work  ; each  volume  is  described  by 
a particular  title  analogous  to  its  contents.  That  of  the  tint  is — “ The  Diitribution  of  forfeited 


(I)  These  are  the  first  volume*  of  the  splendid  Collection  made  by  Arthur  Cupel,  Burl  of  Euex,  when  he  was 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  fromt67t  to  l«J7b,  and  consisting  of  eighty -one  MSS.  in  folio,  which  we  now  pro- 
<ceed  to  describe. 
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•*  Lanin  in  the  Count  yet  of  Dublin , Wicklow* , Calker  lough,  Wexford , and  Kildare,  returned  by 
" the  Downe  Survey,  shewing  whose  they  were  in  1641,  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  to 
" whom  they  are  now  sett  out  by  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation." 

Description  of  these  Volumes. 

We  have  seen  that  the  oldest  map  of  Ireland  now  known,  is  Ptolemy’s;  but  that  oil  Ins 
longitudes  and  latitudes,  names  and  descriptions,  are  founded  on  ancient  authorities,  and  derived 
from  sources  of  information  more  pure  and  correct  than  Strabo’s,  or  any  of  the  Roman  writers.— 
That  the  Greeks  had  the  art  of  designating  maps  on  copper  or  brass  500  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian .era,  is  clear  from  Herodotus;  (1)  and  that  Ptolemy  and  the  aocient  Greek  Geographers  who 
mention  Ireland,  derived  their  information  front  the  Phaenicians,  has  been  already  shewn. 

The  next  map  of  Ireland,  in  point  of  lime,  is  the  Roman  of  the  5th  century,  which  was 
discovered  by  Richard  of  Cirencester , and  lay  neglected  in  a Copenhagen  MS.  until  it  was  found 
by  Mr.  Bertram,  who  sent  a specimen  to  Mr.  Casley,  and  perceiving  from  his  account  that  it 
was  400  years  old,  published  it  in  8vo.  Hafniar.  1758.  Richard  himself  states  that  he  had 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  found  it  there,  and  transcribed  it  44  ex  fragmentis  quibusdam  a Ducc 
“ quodam  Romano  consignors  et  poster  itati  relict  is  sequent  collect  um  est  It  inerarium.”  (l)  This 
map  is  not  so  accurate  as  Ptolemy’s,  but  yet  is  very  valuable  as  an  evidence  of  Roman  ideas  of 
Jrelaud  in  the  5th  century.  It  also  ascertains  the  fact  that  the  people  called  Scots  and  Attacots , 
were  then  known  to  the  Romans  as  inhabiting  the  interior  regions  of  that  Island. 

The  third  map,  or  rather  survey  of  Ireland,  in  order  of  time,  seems  to  be  that  of  Fintan 
already  mentioned,  pag.  90  and  146,  of  this  Catalogue,  where  we  have  seen  that  that  survey  in 
the  Irish  language  is  quoted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

From  some  expressions  in  Giraldus's  Topog.  Dist.  I,  c.  6,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  submitted 


(1)  L 5.  Hist.  c.  49.— He  informs  us  also,  that  Necao,  King  of  Egypt,  ordered  the  Phsrnirians  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  whole  coast  of  Africa.  Socrates  humbled  the  pride  of  Alcibiades  by  Uunlingly  asking  him  to 
shew  his  Estate  in  Attica  on  a map.  Pliny  says  that  Alexander  took  Geographers  with  him  in  bis  Asiatic 
expedition,  to  survey  the  roads,  and  describe  the  Countries  he  conquered,  1.  6.  e.  17.  Anasnmander  the  disciple 
of  Thales,  who  flourished  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  sra,  is  said  by  Strabo,  Laertius,  and  Agathcmer,  to 
have  been  the  first  Greek  who  projected  a map.  Joshua  says  that  in  his  time  the  Holy  Land  was  described  in 
see en  parts,  in  a book  ; and  Josephus  adds,  that  the  persons  who  so  divided  it  mranirrd  the  land,  and  were  skilled 
a geometry.  Ptolemy  says,  1. 1,  c.  4,  that  longitudes  and  latitudes  were  fixed  by  Hipparchus  .50  years  betoru 
Christ ; and  Hipparchus  quotes  a Map  sf  the  World,  which  he  calls  the  ancient  map.  See  Bertius’s  Preface  to 
Ptolemy.  The  fragments  of  the  ancient  Greeks  on  this  subject  have  been  collected  by  MartUsus  Cagnutus, 
1.4-  Var  Lect.  e.9.  Bergier  Da  Chemaint,  1.5,  c.  7.  Ger.  J.  Vossius  de  Philo!,  p.  fit.  Bianchint  Storia 
'Universale,  e-30,  p.  413, 477. 

(I)  Richardi  Corinensts,  Itin.  Lond.  4to.  1757, 1. 1-  c.7,  p.S5.  Eastern  us  says  that  the  names  and  situations 
of  all  places  in  the  world  were  taught  in  the  Roman  Schools  by  m.tps.  De  rostaurandis  seholir.  'Rii*  work  Was 
written  in  the  reign  of  Constantins  Chtorus. — 8.  Jcrom  soon  after  mentions  this  as  a fact  well  known — **  Sicut  ii 
“ f«t  in  brevi  tahella,  terramm  situs  pingunt.”  Ep.  3.  The  Peulingerian  maps  are  of  the  age  of  Theodosius,  as  in 
Bertiusti  Ptolemy.— They  are  quoted  by  S Rhenanns  as  the  Tabula  Provincial**,  p.  35.  A^aihodemon’s  Maps  of 
the  3th  century  are  published  by  Bertius,  at  the  end  of  his  Ptolemy,  and  by  Velart , Basil,  lS5t  and  1384,  who 
also  published  the  Pcutigerian  maps,  Venice,  1391.  The  old  Map  of  the  World,  aod  of  the  Holy  Land  published 
by  Bongarsius  in  his  Grata  Dei  per  Francos,  t.f,  p.?88,  was  published  ex  veteri  Codice  Marini  Sanuto,  and 
^published  Franc  of.  foL  toll. 
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to  him;  for  his  Division  of  Ireland,  into  Jive  Provinces,  is  evidently  founded  upon  Fintau’s, 
or -upon  some  other  Irish  survey  common  to  both.  That  he  derived  his  information  from  an 
English  survey,  similar  to  the  Doomsday  book  of  England,  as  Z>r.  Ledtcich  conjectures  in 
his  Aghaboe,  is  quite  incredible.  He  himself  states  that  no  Englishman  could  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  Ireland,  except  occasionally,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  for  that  those  who  were 
takcu  by  the  Irish  were  instantly  beheaded  “ ubi  enpti  decapitati 

The  subsequent  maps  of  Speed  in  Hi  10,  Bleau,  Ortclius , Moll,  Morden,  Sanson,  are  all 
erroneous,  down  to  Stratford’s,  which  was  made  twenty  years  before  Petty's,  and  contained  all 
Connaught,  but  unfortunately  perished  in  the  Dublin  lire  of  17 11.  Sir  William  Petty  executed 
his  task  called  the  Dournr  Survey,  in  ten  months,  from  tlth  December,  in  1654-5. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  noticed  at  page  146  of  this  Catalogue,  that  the  general 
extent  of  Ireland,  and  the  number  of  its  profitable  acres,  as  averaged  in  Strafford « Survey,  were 
founded  upon  Fintaris ; nor  is  it  at  all  incredible  that  Fintan’s  account  was  much  more  minute  than 
we  now  have  it  in  the  Metrical  abstract  already  described,  llis  Divisions  of  Ireland  are  noticed 
in  some  of  the  most  ancient  Irish  Poems,  and  the  Irish  Geographers  were  celebrated  in  the  7th 
and  9th  centuries.  Adauinan’s  description  of  the  Holy  land  is  the  most  valuable  that  lias  appeared 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  middle  ages.  It  has  been  published  by  Serrarius  and  by 
Mabillon , and  extolled  and  abridged  by  Bede;  (1)  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  descrip* 
tions  of  the  world,  in  the  9U1  century,  is  that  of  “ Dicuil  De  mntsura  Orbit  Terra the  first 
edition  of  which  is  by  Walc-kenaer,  in  1807,  the  second  by  Lctronne  in  1814. 

How  far  Lord  Strafford's  surveyors  availed  themselves  of  the  Irish  surveys  of  Fintan  and 
others,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  Their  grand  object  was  to  discover  defective  titles 
for  the  King;  (2)  and  it  is  now  vain  to  inquire  by  what  surveys  they  proceeded,  since  not  a 


(1)  See  Smith’s  Cambridge  edition  of  Bede.  Labbe  published  A damn  art's  Prologue  in  the  6rat  vol.  of  his 
Bibliotheca  Nora  Mannscriptorum,  p.  667.— Eusebius  wrote  an  Alphabetical  description  of  Palestine,  which  was 
translated  by  S.  Jerom,  who  added  hit  own  observations.  The  original  Greek  of  Eusebius,  with  S.  Jerom  ■ Latin 
Version  was  published  and  illustrated  with  Notes  by  Bonfrerius.  Paris,  folio,  1631  and  1659.  It  is  not  meant 
here  that  Adamnau's  work  is  superior  to  this.  Where  the  sanctity  and  the  prodigious  learning  of  a Jerom  con- 
spire with  the  learning  of  an  Eusebius,  we  submit;  we  yield  to  superior  learning,  without  a blush.  But 
Encherius,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  wrote  a Description  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  5th  century,  which  may  be  seen 
in  Labb£,  ib.  p.  665,  most  yield  to  Adamnan. 

(2)  This  was  the  grand  stumbling-block  of  Strafford's  administration.  Had  he  even  mitigated  the  stern 
rigour  of  his  proceedings,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  blessing  that  the  State 
of  Ireland  ever  enjoyed  down  to  his  time:  but  bis  proceedings  in  Galway  arc  not  so  easily  to  be  justified. 
Again,  writing  to  the  King,  5:6th  May,  1634,  he  says — “ There  is  a Barony  in  this  Kingdom,  called  Fori 
“ J Haiti rui,  worth  some  BOO/,  per  annnm,  whereto,  for  any  thing  yet  appearing  unto  me,  I urn  able  to  make  a 
**  eery  clear  title  for  your  Miyctty,  At.  Vopr  Majesty  commands  my  opinion  concerning  such  suits  as  shall 
“ lie  made  on  that  side  for  |>ortion«  in  these  plantations ; and  truly,  considering  my  hope  is  to  raise  a far  greater 
u benefit  to  the  Crown  than  hath  been  complied  uriih  in  any  of  the  former,  &c.  if  it  be  your  Majesty’s  coutent- 
“ meat,  I shall  rtrrrre  what  number  of  ami  yaw  p leone  to  appoint,  which,  upon  the  end  of  the  work  may  remaim 
**  to  be  disposed  of,  to  whom,  and  1 there  it  ska//  seem  beet  to  your  good  plea»ure.” — Strafford's  Letters,  folio, 
Dublin,  17  Hi,  vol.  I.  p.  *58.  It  appears  even  from  Harris,  that  the  flaws  alleged  by  Strafford  in  the  Connacht 
Titles,  were  antiquated  by  a prescription  of  300  years  in  favour  of  the  possessors  ! 

In  another  letter  to  the  King,  Dublin,  15th  December,  1634,  be  says — “ The  Plantations  of  Connaght  and 
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veslige  of  their’*  remains  in  any  of  the  public  offices;  anil  the  few  fragments  which  passed  into 
private  hands,  are  copies  not  one  of  which  would  he  admitted  in  evidence  in  any  court.  \ 

This  circumstance  sufficiently  shews  the  importance  of  Petty's,  for  though  Ids  was  made 
avowedly  in  pursuance  and  support  of  the  Cromwellian  Conquest,  yet  it  was  adopted  as  the 
basis  for  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation  in  l(i(>2.  This  observation  applies  also  to  the 
grand  collection  before  us,  for  Sir  William  Petty’s  map*  have  been  in  a great  measure  destroyed, 
and  this  Stowe  collection  affords  authentic  evidence  where  his  fails. 

The  manner  in  which  this  survey  was  made,  is  well  known.  A number  of  surveyors  were 
employed  in  different  Districts  to  survey  whole  Baronies,  and  then  to  make  separate  surveys  of 
the  parishes  in  each,  describing  their  hunts  and  the  different  denominations  of  the  land. 

The  Surveyors  gave  in  their  return  to  Sir  William  and  on  these  lie  founded  his  Map.  Of 
course  his  surveyors  never  troubled  themselves  about  the  altitude  of  the  Pole;  no  object  of 
commerce  or  navigation  was  attended  to ; no  astronomical  observation  was  made.  The  very 
meridian  of  Ireland  remains  yet  a Desideratum  in  the  topography  of  that  kingdom.  Petty  biiur 
self  was  a man  of  great  moderation  and  superior  talent,  but  his  grand  object  was  to  apportion  out 
Ireland  amongst  Cromwell's  soldiers,  and  to  reward  the  sanctity  of  his  holy  Regicides  with  a 
Paradise,  Rot  indeed  quite  so  voluptuous  as  Mahomet's,  but  yet  abounding  in  delights. 

We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Ledwich  iu  his  valuable  statistical  account  of  Aghaboe,  that  this  map 
was  called  the  Downs  Survey,  because  that  was  44  a technical  expression  for  measure  ing  by  the 
**  chain  and  needle  of  the  mile  in  length,  and  not  by  the  thousand  acres  of  superficial  content,  as 
41  Petty  himself  describes  it.*’(I)  With  every  respect  for  Dr.  Ledwich's  learning,  it  may  here  be 
observed  that  even  though  Sir  William  had  alleged  such  au  explanation  of  the  word  Doume,  yet 
it  must  be  permitted  to  us  to  remark  that  it  has  not  the  most  distant  relation  to  the  wont  Downe . 

In  fact,  Sir  William  no  where  explains  the  word  Downs.  The  two  pages  of  his  RrjUctwns , to 
which  Doctor  Ledwich  refers,  namely,  7 and  107,  mention  his  “ measuring  as  much  land  line  by  the 
“ chain  and  needle  as  would  have  neer  four  times  begirt  the  whole  earth  in  its  greatest  circle,  and 
“ that  to  have  such  an  admeasurement  remain  upou  record,  and  to  have  performed  such  a service, 

**  being  useful  to  all  mankind,  for  a victorious  army,  the  first  that  ever  totally  subdued  Ireland, 

**  would  have  been  as  great  an  honour  as  any  other  achievement"  (2) — The  fact  is  that  it  was 
called  the  Doivn  Survey,  as  founded  on  the  measurement  allowed  to  the  Deau  aud  Chapter 
of  Down , by  Lord  Strafford.  (3) 


“ Ormond  may  seem  to  be  far  off,  when  as  yti  / Aare  not  been  enabled,  by  the  discorery  pf  any  title  to  either  qf 
“ them,  from  any  Minister  of  that  side.  And  this  is  the  f^indpal  verb,  without  which  ail  oilier  discourse  will 
u prove  light  and  empty,  ltut  I trust,  singly,  with  your  Majesty’s  countenance  to  support  and  fortify  me, 
41  1°  trork  through  all  these  difficulties,  ami  then  the  fewer  sharers  in  the  service,  the  fewer  there  will  be  to 
“ press  for  rewards  to  the  lessening  of  your  Majesty’s  profit,  and  the  more  entire  will  the  benefit  be  preserved 
4‘  for  your  Crown,  which  must,  in  all  these  affairs,  and  shall  be,  my  principal,  nay,  indeed,  uiy  only  am."— 
Ibid.  p.  34?. 

(1)  In  Mason's  Statistical  Account,  vol.  1.  p.  20. 

(*)  Petty  ’s  Reflections,  8vo.  Lund.  ifttiO,  p.  7,  re-printed  by  Lord  Clare,  Dublin. 

(3)  See  Strafford’s  Letters,  Dublin,  folio,  1740,  vol.  1.  p.  584. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  caution  used  by  Sir  William,  his  needy  surveyors  gave  copies  of  several 
Districts  clandestinely,  to  adventurcrers  who  were  on  the  look  out  for  the  best  lands,  one  of 
which  surreptitious  surveys  was  presented  to  Dr.  Ledwich  by  a Re r.  Mr.  Carden.  It  was  a map 
of  tlte  Biirrony  of  Upper  Ossory , infilled  " A Book  of  Reference  to  the  Map  of  tire  particular 
'*  survey  of  all  the  lands,  forfeited  and  non- forfeited,  Protestant  lands.  Church  and  Glebe  lands, 
“ School  house  lands,  Ac.  in  the  said  County  and  Barouy,  taken  according  to  21  feet  to  the  perch, 
41  A. D.  i655." — After  giving  the  names  and  contents  of  the  Denominations,  it  concludes  thus — 
44  A true  survey  of  the  Barrony  of  Upper  Ossory,  in  the  Queen's  County,  taken  by  us,  A.D.  1655. 
44  Thomas  Hunter,  William  Hunter,  John  Smith,  George  Hunter,  Edward  Tynte.”  This  map 
44  and  survey,  says  Dr.  Ledwricb,  are  original , and  agree  in  almost  every  particular  with  those  in 
44  the  Surveyor-General's  office,  and  were  drawn  out  and  given  to  some  adventurers  or  Debenture 
44  men,  and  that  privately/’ (1) 

Sir  William’s  maps  were  preserved  in  Dublin  during  Lord  Essex’s  administration,  and  not  only 
tire  maps,  but  tl»e  original  copper  plates  of  sill  the  Baronies  of  Ireland  that  were  measured  by 
him.  These  were  the  basis  of  the  splendid  collection  now  before  us,  without  the  aid  of  which 
no  complete  idea  can  be  formed,  and  no  accurate  account  given  of  the  grand  Cromwellian 
distribution  of  Irish  lands.  For  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  some  of  the  copper  plates  are  lost, 
that  the  remainder  were  taken  by  a French  privateer  on  their  passage  to  England,  and  deposited 
in  the  Royal  Library  of  France,  and  that*  of  the  original  maps  preserved  in  Dublin,  not  one 
half  has  escaped  entire. 

It  appears  from  an  original  letter  from  General  Vallaocey  to  the  late  Mr.  O’Conor,  dated 
Dublin,  3d  December,  1757,  and  preserved  in  this  Collection,  No.  LVI.  that  be  took  copies  of 
seventy-seven  of  the  Baronial  maps  in  Paris,  in  the  course  of  1786;(2)  and  a note  in 
the  second  volume  of  Mason’s  Parochial  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  15,  informs  us,  that  the  Baronial 
copies  in  the  French  Library,  are  much  more  implicit  and  comprehensive  than  those  in  tbe 
Surveyor-General’s  office  in  Dublin,  which  are  annexed  to  the  Parochial  maps.  These  contain 
merely  the  Parochial  subdivisions  of  the  Baronies,  while  the  others  not  only  have  these  sub- 
divisions, but  also  I be  boundarie s and  titles  of  each  denomination , with  other  particulars,  and 


(1)  Statistical  Account  of  Aghaboe.  A detailed  account  of  all  the  map#  of  Ireland,  that  are  originals,  wonhl 
be  valuable,  with  some  account  of  their  authors.  Richard  Blome  published  a Map  of  Ireland,  which  lie  dedi- 
cated to  Richard  Boyle,  Lord  Burlington.  The  Maps  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  numerous.  The  most 
curious  is  Mr.  O'Conor’s.  A Map  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  gives  the  names  of  proprietors  also. 

(*)  Seventy-nine  of  them  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1711,  as  General  Vallancey  states  in  his  Letter  to  Mr. 
O’Conor.  Yet  in  Mr.  Mason’s  Parochial  Survey,  vol.  5,  we  arc  Informed,  p.  xviii.  that — “ Of  the  authenticated 
u copies  in  the  Surveyor-General's  office,  the  number  is  about  1,430.  Of  these,  about  560  are  of  tbe  Baronies, 
44  and  the  remaining  1,170  of  the  parishes.  About  67  of  the  Baronial  Maps  are  burned,  with  more  or  leas  injury  ; 
44  130  are  fully  preserved ; and  two  are  stated  to  be  lost.  Of  the  Parochial  Maps,  about  391  have  suffered 
“ from  the  fire,  and  about  780  have  altogether  escaped.  Many,  however,  both  the  sets  are  otherwise  injured 
4‘  by  tearing  or  dirt,  Ac.  In  very  many  of  the  damaged  Maps  the  scales  are  destroyed,  with  their  titles  and 
“ authentications  by  Sir  William  Petty."— N.B.  Vallancey  copied  only  the  Baronies  in  Paris. 
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numerical  references,  corresponding  with  the  number  and  particulars  contained  in  the  Books  of 
Surrey  and  Distribution,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Auditor  and  Surveyor-General's  offices. — 
Previous  to  the  fire  of  1711,  the  Survey  consisted  of  thirty-one  volumes  folio,  detailing  the 
forfeitures  of  each  County  excepting  almost  all  of  Connaught.  Each  parish  was  described, 
and  it  was  also  traced  in  a folio  sheet  annexed  to  the  description,  exhibiting  the  situations  of 
churches,  castles,  glebes,  Ac.  Another  folio  sheet  described  the  site,  bounds,  and  particular 
demonloations,  of  each.  These  last  Desiderata  are  supplied  by  the  Essex  Collection  now  before 
us.  Nothing  can  be  more  accurate  than  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  and  their  proprietors  are 
entered,  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  every  forfeited  property  in  the  kingdom.  Each  estate  is 
described  in  two  opposite  pages:  the  left  page  describes  the  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  name 
nf  the  proprietor  in  1641 ; the  opposite  page,  on  the  right,  shews  on  whom  it  was  settled.  The 
reference  No.  1,  leads  to  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  each,  as  in  Petty’s  Survey.  No.  2 
indicates  whose  property  each  estate  was  in  1641  and  this  statement  of  1 64. 1 is  taken  from  the 
best  authority,  Strafford's  .Surrey,  which  existed  when  this  grand  compilation  was  made.  No.  3. 
indicates  by  what  denominations  those  lands  were  known,  and  the  names  are  taken  from  both 
Surveys — that  is,  from  Strafford’s  aod  Petty's.  No.  4 shews  the  quantity  of  acres  of  uti- 
projitabte  land  in  each  Barony,  “ bring  bog,  wood,  or  barren  mountain,"  and  the  acre  is  ac- 
counted at  21  feet  to  the  perch,  and  l60  perches  to  the  acre,  which  is  Irish  plantation 
measure.  No.  5 indicates  the  quantity  of  profitable  land  in  each. 

These  live  references  are  placed  in  live  columns  ruled  off  in  red  ink  on  the  left  pages  of  this 
splendid  work,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  reader  at  once. 

The  right  hand  pages  are  ruled  off  in  seven  columns  each,  in  red  ink  also.  The  first  shews 
the  quantity  of  acres  disposed  of,  whether  whole  denominations  or  only  parts;  the  second  the 
names  of  the  persons  on  whom  settled ; the  third  mentions  the  title  by  which  that  land  is  settled, 
whether  by  a declaration  of  innotrnee,  during  the  Rebellion,  or  by  a certificate  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  executing  tire  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  and  afterwards  passed  by  Letters 
Patent.  The  fourth  column  gives  the  number  of  the  Roll,  with  the  mark  Its.  which  denotes 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Remembrancer’s  office  in  the  Exchequer,  or  to  be  searched  for 
elsewhere.  The  fifth  column  shews  the  number  of  the  skin  on  the  Roll,  or  the  page  in  the  book, 
where  said  lands  are  to  be  found  in  the  Roll,  or  Book.  If  it  is  a Decree,  it  is  enrolled;  if  a 
Certificate,  it  is  entered  in  Books.  Hie  sixth  and  seventh  columns  were  intended  to  be  filled 
with  other  references;  but  this  part  of  the  design  was  never  accomplished. 

The  first  volume,  containing  Dublin,  ll  icklow,  and  Carlow,  consists  of  371  written  pages,  pre- 
ceded by  a “ General  lino  of  Ireland,  according  to  ant  tent  and  present  description  thereof,’’ 
containing  the  whole  quantity  of  acres  profitable  and  unprofitable,  as  well  by  Irish  Plantation  as 
English  Statute  measure,  and  more  particularly  of  those  parts  which  were  surveyed  as  forfeited 


(I)  Nieolson  sayi,  in  his  Ir.  Hist.  libr.  Dublin,  8vo.  17rv.  p ]6,  that  Sir  William  Petty  published  a set  of 
accurate  Irish  Maps  in  Idas,  “ which  were  then  told  at  fifty  shillings,  and  are  sat  asm  to  be  purchased  far  twice 
“that  rant."— In  fact,  they  are  not  now  to  be  found. 
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by  the  Rebellion  of  )6*1:  also  indicating  what  quantity  of  those  profitable  lands  are  since  granted 
to  the  English  on  account  of  Adventures,  Arrears,  Provisos,  Pre-emptions,  Mortgages,  Augmen- 
tations of  Bishopricks  to  Protestants,  on  the  transplantation  as  Assignees  of  persons  transplanted 
into  Connaught  and  Clare,  and  by  Letters  Patents  of  Grace ; also  to  the  Fort  of  Duncannon,  to 
the  Dukes  of  York,  and  Ormond,  to  innocent  Papists  restored  to  their  estates,  aud  to  other 
Irish  by  Provisos,  and  at  Nominees,  and  on  Iris  Majesty’s  Letters  of  Restoration.  Finally,  lands 
not  assigned  to  Protestants,  not  settled  by  the  late  Court  of  Claims,  nor  yet  disposed  of  in  any 
shape,  being  never  adjudged,  seised,  and  sequestered.  The  whole  reduced  out  of  an  antient 
record  in  the  Auditor’s  office  in  Ireland,  and  out  of  the  Books  of  Quit  Rents,  Maps,  and 
Surveys  of  the  Kingdom. 

After  this  general  statement,  the  items  of  which  are  set  down  in  separate  divisions,  and  ruled 
out  in  red  ink,  with  tbe  greatest  neatness  and  precision,  the  first  volume  commences,  and  is 
continued  in  37 1 written  pages,  interspersed  with  several  blanks  to  the  end.  Tbe  Baronies  of 
Dublin  County  described  in  this  vol.  are  7,  those  of  Wicklow  S,  of  Carlow  5,  of  Wexford  7> 
and  tbe  Parishes  and  denominations  of  each  Parish  follow  the  Baronies. 

The  second  volume  b intitled — " A Distribution  of  Forfeited  Land  «a  the  Counties  of  Wexford 
“ and  Kildare,  returned  by  the  Dome  Survey."  The  written  leaves  are  213,  interleaved  occa- 
sionally with  blanks,  and  all  ruled  as  tbe  first,  in  red  ink.  Tbe  Baronies  in  this  volume  are 
eighteen. 

Tire  third  is  intitled — " A Distribution  of  Forfeited  Lands  in  the  King’s  and  Queen's  Counties, 
“ and  County  of  Kilkenny  returned  by  the  Dotvne  Survey."  The  written  leaves  arc  171.  The 
Baronies  described  arc  twenty-nine. 

The  fourth  is  “ A Distribution  of  Forfeited  Lands  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  returned  by  the 
" Downs  Survry."  Tile  written  leaves  are  214,  interleaved  with  blanks,  and  all  ruled  in  red 
ink  as  before.  The  Baronies  are  eleven. 

Tile  fifth  is  intitled — “ A Distribution  of  Forfeited  Land  in  the  Countyes  of  East-Meath  and 
“ Louth,  returned  by  the  Dome  Survey ."  The  written  leaves  are  425,  interspersed  with  blanks, 
and  ruled  as  above.  The  Baronies  in  this  volume  are  sixteen,  namely,  Dunboyne,  Moysenragh, 
Deect,  Lune,  \ Foore,  Kells,  Slaine,  Morgellon,  A'arwu,  Skreene,  Ibstooth,  Duleeke, — all  iB 
East-Meath, — Ferrard,  Louth,  Dundalke,  Atherdee, — all  in  Louth.  At  the  end  of  each  Barony 
is  a list  of  all  the  Parishes  in  each,  with  the  number  of  acres  disposed  of  in  each  Parish,  and  au 
alphabetical  list  of  the  Proprietors  in  lf>4l,  as  also  of  tbe  denominations  of  tbeir  lands. 

The  sixth  volume  of  this  collection  is  tbe  last  of  Leinster,  and  is  intitled — " A Distribution  of 
“ Forfeited  Land  in  the  Countyes  of  Westmeath  and  Longford,  returned  by  the  Dome  .Survey.” 
The  written  pages  are  450.  The  Baronies  are  twelve  in  Westmeath,  and  six  in  Longford.  The 
Parishes,  and  their  various  denominations  of  forfeited  lands,  aud  the  names  of  tbeir  possessors  in 
1641,  are  described  after  each  Barony. 

The  seventh  volume  is  the  first  of  Munster,  and  is  intitled — “ A Distribution  of  Forfeited 
“ Land  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  returned  by  the  Doume  Survey ; shewing  whose  they  were  in 
“ Anno  1641,  and  to  whom  they  are  now  sett  out  by  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  ExpUasalion." 
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The  Baronin  described  are  twelre:  namely,  Iffa  and  Offa,  Middle!  bird , Clanwilliam,  Sletar- 
dagh,  and  Comply,  Kiltnemanagh,  Kilns  hmgurty,  Otrno  and  Arra,  EKogwrty,  Territory  of 
Ileagh,  Ikrrrin,  Upper  Ormond,  Lower  Ormond ."  The  Parishes  and  their  denominations,  their 
old  and  new  proprietors,  follow  the  Baronies.  The  written  pages  are  232,  with  several  blanks, 
all  ruled  as  the  preceding  volumes  in  red  ink,  and  divided  as  usual  with  the  greatest  neatness  and 
accuracy. 

The  eighth  volume  is  Tipperary,  Part  5.  It  is  a continuation  of  the  preceding  volume,  and 
therefore  lias  no  particular  title.  The  written  pages  are  266. 

The  ninth  is  Corke,  Part  1 ; or  " A Distribution  o/  Forfeited  Land  in  Ike  County  of  Corke, 
“ returned  by  Ike  Downs  Survey;  shewing  u-hose  they  were  in  Anno  1641,”  Ac.  as  above.  The 
Baronies  described  in  this  volume  are  sixteen, — Imokilly,  Condons  and  Clangibbons,  Armey,  alias 
Fermoy,  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  Dukalloe,  liarrimore,  Corke  Liberties,  C our  try,  hinsale  Liberties, 
Kerrrcurrihy,  hintiea,  Barretts,  Hears  and  Bantry,  Muskcry,  Ibanme  and  Barriroe,  East 
and  West  Car  bury.  The  Parishes  follow  the  Baronies,  as  usual. — The  written  pages  are  308. 

The  tenth  volume  is  Corke,  Part  2;  and  being  a continuation  of  the  preceding  volume,  has  no 
particular  title. — The  written  pages  are  314. 

The  eleventh  volume  is  Waterford;  or  “ A Distribution  of  Forfeited  lend  in  tke  County  of 
**  Waterford,  returned  by  tke  Downs  Survey ; shewing  whose  they  were  in  Anno  1641,”  Ac. 
The  Baronies  are  seven. — The  written  pages  are  148. 

The  twelfth  volume  is  Limerick;  or  “ A Distribution ,”  Ac.  as  above.  The  Baronies  are 
eleven.  The  written  pages  are  362. 

The  thirteenth  is  Kerry : or  “ A Distribution,"  Ac.  as  above.  The  Baronies  are  eight. — 
The  written  pages  232.  This  is  the  last  volume  of  Munster. 

The  volumes  hitherto  mentioned  are  complete,  and  contain  the  whole  Return  of  I be  Downs 
Surrey  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  with  the  distributions  of  forfeited  lands,  parcelled  out  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  fourteenth  volume  is  the  first  of  Ulster,  and  is  intitled — “ A Distribution  of  Forfeited 
" Land  in  the  Countyrs  of  Cavan,  Monaghan,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh,  relumed  by  the  Downs 
" Surrey ; shewing  whose  they  wert,"  Ac.  as  above.  The  Baronies  are  seven  for  Cavan,  four 
for  Monaghan,  two  for  Tyrone,  and  three  for  Fermanagh.  The  written  pages  are  372,  inter- 
leaved and  ruled  as  the  preceding. 

The  fifteenth  volume  contains  the  remaining  Counties  of  Ulster ; namely.  Downs,  Ardmagh, 
Antrim,  Londonderry,  Dunnagalt,  and  is  entitled — 11  A Distribution  of  Forfeited  Land  (in  said 
“ Counties),  returned  by  the  Downe  Survey ; shewing  whose  they  were  in  Anno  1641,  and  to  whom 
“ they  are  now  sett  out  by  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation."  The  Baronies  are  five  in 
Downe,  four  in  Ardmagh,  eight  in  Antrim,  four  in  Londonderry,  and  five  in  Dunnagatt.  (1) 


(t)  The  contents  of  Acres  in  tbe  six  Counties  of  Ulster,  escheated  by  the  Rebellion  of  O'JVwt  and  O Donnel, 
in  1607,  amounted  almost  to  two  millions,  as  in  Pinner's  Survey,  taken  in  1618  and  1619.  See  Harris's  Hiber- 
nica,  part  1.  p.  73. 
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The  sixteenth  volume  is  the  last  of  this  Collection,  and  the  first  of  Connaght,  the  survey  of 
which  never  was  completed.  This  volume  gives  only  Leitrim,  Sligo,  and  Mayo,  and  is  inthled, 
“ A Distribution  of  Forfeited  Land  in  the  Countyes  of  Leitrim,  Sleigo,  and  Mayo,  returned  by 
“ the  Downs  Survey;  shewing  whose  they  were  in  Anno  1 64 1 ,"  drc.  as  above.  The  Baronies 
are  eleven;  vi*. — five  in  Leitrim,  five  in  Sligo,  and  one,  that  of  Tirawley,  anciently  Th- 
Amalgaid,  in  Maio.  The  written  pages  are  418,  ruled  and  interleaved  with  blanks,  as  above. 
Galway  aud  Roscommon  are  the  only  Counties  which  Sir  William  Petty  did  not  survey." 

In  the  Act  of  Explanation  (1)  it  was  enacted — “ That  all  adventurers,  and  soldiers,  who  were 
“ in  possession  of  forfeited  lands,  Ac.  on  7th  May,  1659,  in  satisfaction  of  any  adventures  or 
“ arrears,  which  by  the  rules  of  this  Act  are  allowed  to  be  satisfied,  and  all  deficient  adventurers, 
“ shall  have  so  much  of  the  forfeited  lands  which  are  by  this  Act  vested  in  bis  Majesty,  as  will 
*'  amount  to  two  full  third  parts  of  what  they  had,  or  ought  to  have  on  said  7>h  May,  the 

“ profitable  acres  to  be  computed  by  Irish  measure,  according  to  the  Doume  Surrey,  where  that 
“ Survey  hath  been  taken  ; and  where  that  Survey  bath  not  been  taken,  by  tbe  Survey  taken  in 
“ the  Earl  of  Strafford's  time,  or  by  some  other  Survey  to  be  taken  according  to  Irish  measure, 
“ wherein  the  unprofitable  land  is  to  be  cast  in  with  the  profitable,  according  to  the  method  of 
“ the  Down  Survey. 

Sir  William  Petty  executed  the  Down  Survey  when  be  was  secretary  to  Ireton,  from  whom 
he  had  365/.  per  annum  as  stated  by  Harris,  who  says  that  “ there  was  no  estate  in  Ireland 
“ to  the  value  of  60 1.  per  annum  but  wliat  be  poioted  out  to  its  true  value,  and  made  maps  of  all 
“ he  had  done."  These  maps  were  printed  in  folio,  in  1 685,  with  tbe  title  of  “ Hibernia:  Delineatio, 
" quoad  hactenus  lieuit,  perfectissima  studio  Gulielmi  Petty,  Equilis  aurati."  A second  edition 
was  published  after  from  tbe  same  plates ; but  being  bought  up  with  the  greatest  avidity,  they 
have  all  disappeared. 


(I)  Anno  1661. — .Statutes  of  Ireland,  foi.  black  letter,  Dublin,  1678.  p.697.  u Major  Oven  O'Conor,  of 
Bclanagarr,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon,’*  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Settlement , as  rcstureif  to  his 
estate.  Ibid.  p.  515. 

A Geographical  Description  of  Ireland,  in  M9.  written  in  1646,  was  sold  at  the  Duke  of  Chandot’s  sale,  for  Is.  6d. 
See  the  Original  Sale  Catalogue,  No.  575  ; twenty-oue  MS.  volumes  intitled  '*  Distributions  in  each  of  the  Counties 
of  Ireland  * were  sold  at  the  same  sale  for  01.  5s.  1 — In  tbe  same  Catalogue  are  No.  1571,  “ The  Description  of 
Ireland  and  the  State  thereof,  in  1508."  No.  1572,  “ The  Distribution  of  Acres  to  Admturert  " No.  *111. 
“ General  Description  of  the  Barony  of  Belagheene.”  No.  2114,  “ A Survey  of  Ireland  according  lo  its  Baronies, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  Cromwell, ” 1656, — sold  for  Gs.6d  1 
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CONTAINING 

THE  DATES  OF  THE  LATER  BARDS  MENTIONED  IN  THIS  CATALOGUE. 
COLLECTED  FROM  THE  HUSH  ANNALS. 


EXTRACTS 

From  the  Original  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters,  Vol.  2,  shewing  the  ages 
of  Irish  writers  of  the  14 ih  and  15 th  centuries  who  are  mentioned  in 
this  Catalogue,  and  whose  times  have  not  been  hitherto  ascertained. 


Original. 

1340..  Pilip  O' Duibhgionnain,  Ollamh  Con - 
maicnc  decc . 

1 34*2 . .Flan  oic  O’DomhnaNain,  Ollamh  Con- 
nacht in  Dan  do  ccc. 

1 343 . . Domhnall  Q'Coimlcissc  Saoi  Shcanch. 
domharbh. 

Ruaidhri  mac  Raith  Ollamh  Lei  l he 
Mogha  in  dan  do  ecc. 

1 347 . • Seadhn  O'Cuimin  Saoi  fhil  7 oil  na 
Rreifne  c shen  do  ecc — " Saoi  fer  Dana 
" 7 oirfidig  in  Religione  c t per  eigrina- 
“ tionc  obiit”  MS  L. 


135 0.  .Aonghus  ua  Htodhnsa  deigh  ftrdena 
7 Aonghus  Ruadh  O' Data  Saoi  Ere  ana 
in  dan  do  ecc. 

1354.  .Tadhg  me  Lucai*  me  Aodhaeeain,  Saoi 
ibhfeanchus  decc.  **  1356,  MS  JL.” 


Literal  Version. 

1340. . Philip  O'  Duigenan,  Chief  Professor  of 
Poetry  of  Conmacne,  died.  (1) 

134 2.  ,Flan  Junior  O'Donnellan,  Chief  Port 
of  Connacht,  died. 

1343.  .Donnald  O'Coimlesc,  a learned  Ge- 
nealogist, was  killed. 

Roderic  Magtatlh,  Chief  Poet  of  the 
Southern  half  of  Ireland,  died. 

1347  .»John  O' Cumin,  a learned  Poet  and 
Professor  of  Poetry  of  Brejny  (now  the 
County  of  Leitrim),  died.  -—The  Book  of 
Lecan  says  that  lie  was  a learned  Poet 
and  Musician,  and  that  he  died  a reli- 
gious man  in  pilgrimage. 

1350.  .Aongus  O’Hosy,  a good  Poet,  and 
Aongus  Roe  O' Daly,  one  of  the  learned 
of  Ireland  in  poetry,  died. 

1354 .. Thaidhg,  the  son  of  Luke,  son  of 
Aodhagan,  a learned  Genealogist  died. — 
The  Book  of  Lecan  refers  his  death  to 
1356. 


fl)  There  were  three  Conmacne*  in  Connacht— Conmacne-  M her  a,  now  the  Barony  of  Ballinehinch,  in  the 
County  of  Galway  ; Cmhutm  Cuiltola,  now  the  Barony  of  KiJmain,  in  Mayo , Conmacne  de  Cinel  Dubhain,  now 
the  Barony  of  Dunmore  ; and  Conmacne  in  Leitrim,  alias  Muinter  Eolais,  the  territory  of  the  powerful  Sept  of 
the  Magranails,  whose  remains  expired  with  the  late  George  Nugent  RcymUds. 
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Original. 

1357.  .Feargal  Muimhntach  O’ Dnbhgennain, 
all  Conmaiene  7 eloinne  Maoilruan  thios 
7 t&iuos  do  ecc.  “ 1358.  MS.  L ." 

Pad inns  mor  O’ Maotchonain  Archian  ■ 
tiquarius  Connacue  obiit  testate  pmt  mor- 
tem odonia  O’Conor  Domini  tni.  MS.  L. 


1362.  .Per gal  mac  Taidhg  me  Aedkagain 
Saoi  Brtilhemhan,  man  me  Donnch  me 
Firbhuigk  adhbur  Ollamkan  O'bjiach- 
rack  dice. 


l36kr.Giolla  na  naomh  ua  Duibhdaboirenne 
Oil:  Core  mo  Druadk  It  breithemhnus , 
Diarmait  O'Singin  Saoi  Chronici,  Giolla 
na  naomh  Mae  an  Gobkann-ua-Secel,  Saoi 
Seanchadka,  Diarmaid  ua  Sccinninn  01- 
lamh  Ccncl  Cconaill  rt  seanchus  do  eec. 
Brianus  O' Brain  insigma  Citharcedus 
olriit  (O  M.  Curry,  1365,  MS.  L.  1364.) 


1372... Sean  mor  O’Dubhocam  Saoi  Sean- 
chadka 7 Oil.  O Maine  do  ecc  iar  m 
buaidh  n ongtha  7 11  aithrighe. 


Literal  Version. 

1357.  .Ftrgal  O'Duigenan,  called  the  Mud- 
ster-man,  chief  Poet  of  Conmacne,  and 
of  Clan  Maalruni  ( 1 ) Upper  and  Lower, 
died.  The  Book  of  Lecan  refers  his 
death  to  1358. 

Pat  lie  O'Maoleonar,  called  the  Great, 
chief  Antiquary  of  Connacht,  died  in  the 
summer  nest  after  the  death  of  Odo 
O’Conor  bis  Lord. 

1 362 . . Fergal,  the  son  of  Taidhg,  son  of 
Aodhegan,  a learned  Brehon  (i.e.  Judge); 
John,  the  son  of  Donnchad,  son  of  Fir- 
bis,  presumptive  successor  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Poetry  of  Hi  Fiachrack, 
died.  (2) 

1364 . . Gildas  O'Dubdaboircn,  surnamed  the 
Servant  of  Saints,  the  chief  Professor  of 
the  Brebon  Laws  of  Corcoinroe;  (3) 
Dermod  O’Singin,  a learned  Chronicler; 
Gildas,  the  Sonant  of  Saints,  the  son  of 
Gowan  O’Sgel,  a learned  Genealogist ; 
Dermod  O'Seinnin,  Professor  of  Genea- 
logy of  Tirconnel;  and  Brian  O’Broen, 
a celebrated  player  on  the  harp,  all 
died  this  year.  O’Maolconry  says  that 
O’Broen  died  in  1 365 ; the  Book  of 
Lecan  says  in  1364. 

1372..  Great  John  O’Duvegan,  a learned  An- 
tiquarian, and  chief  Frdfessor  of  Poetry 
of  Hi  Mans,  (4)  died,  after  penitential 
extreme  unction. 


(1)  “ Clan  Moelnunaig’*  was  O' Flint  Country,  now  Stiabk  si  bfhloinn.  extending  west  of  the  River  Sack,  to  the 
Barony  of  Donmore. 

ft)  HI  Fiachra  Aidkne  was  a territory  in  the  County  of  Galway.  Hi  Finch  ra  Mnaidhr  was  another  on  the 
River  .Hoy,  extending  to  KiUala,  and  along  the  bay  to  Tirawley,  There  was  another  Hi  Fiackrn  between 
Trrone  and  Derry,  on  the  River  Derg,  where  was  the  ancient  Binhoprick  of  Anlmthn. 

(3)  Corco-ata  Drmad , now  the  Barony  of  Corcumrne.  in  the  County  of  Clare.  O'Lochlin'a  Country. 

(4)  Hi  Mari,  the  territory  of  O'KeUi,  West  of  the  River  Suck,  in  the  County  of  Galway. 
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Original. 

Mlt.. William  Mac  Carmaie  Ep.  Ardach  saoi 
in  eccna  7 kcrabh  da  etc.  Adam  O'Cianain 
Cananack  7 Saoi  Scnchadka  do  ecc. 

1374..  Alaoilea cklain  Ruadh  O'  Duihhgcnnnin 
Saoi  i Scanchus,  7 Mathgamain  nn-Chind, 
me  Dornknaill  m Muirckrri  ui  Ruairc  do 
comiuiiim  re  al  olle. 

1375..  Maoileachlain  O’Domhnallain  OUamh 
Sit  Mnirtadhaigh  go  Min  reth  a ckle  dan 
7 Ard-ehaoi  Er  beat  itin  ealadhain  cetna 
do  ecc. 

1376 . • Conchobar  ua  Beachain  Saoi  Stancha- 
dha : Ceallaeh  me  Crnilin  OUamh  Tuadh 
Alum  le  erne  hue,  Eoin  ua  Ruanadha  01- 
lamh  Aleee  Aonguea  in  Dan,  Waoilcach- 
loinn  O'  Afoilmhcma  OUamh  ni  Chathain, 
Donnch.  Mae  Fhirhhieigh  deg.  Sean 
chaidk  “ OUamh  O’  Fiaehrach  MS.  L.  de 
(fuo  infra ,"(*)  7 Rnarcan  O'  HadhmhaiU, 
ell:  ui  Anluain  in  Dan,  doecc-fer  tighe 
aoidhradh  roitehionn  gan  di  Ult.  re  noon 
an  Rnarcan  som.  (see  below,  note  *) 


1 37  8 ..  Scorns  O’Fialan  deigh  /her  dhana  deee 
Giolla.  Cr.  O’Sgingin  OUamh  Ccn-Cconaill 
1 emeus  do  etc  do  fkiolu — Taidhce  mac 


Literal  Vereim. 

1373.  .William  Mac  Carmae,  Bishop  of  Ard- 
acb,  a learned  and  religious  man,  died. 
Adam  O’Cianan,  a Canon  and  learned 
Historian,  died. 

1374. .  Alaoileachhm  Roe  O’Duigenan,  a 
learned  Historian,  and  Maihgaman,  sur- 
named  the  Head  Man,  son  of  Donnald, 
son  of  Murccrtach  O’Rnare,  fell  by  each 
other’s  bands  in  single  combat. 

1375 . . Afelachlin  O’ Donnellan,  Chief  Poet  of 
Siol  Mwrtdag,  ( 1 ) especially  in  genealo- 
gical poetry,  and  the  chief  learned  man 
of  Ireland  in  tbe  Sciences  also,  died. 

1376.  .Coneobar  O’Becan,  a learned  Genealo- 
gist; Celetlius  mac  Crultn,  chief  Profes- 
sor of  History  of  Tliomond ; Eoin 
O'Ruana,  chief  Poet  of  Clan  Angus; 
Maohechlan  O’  Moclmcan,  chief  Poet  of 
the  O’Cahane ; Donnchad  Mac  Ftrbie, 
the  son  of  Gildas  Jesu,  suniamed  the 
Great,  the  excellent  Historian  and  chief 
Poet  of  Hi  Eiachrach,  and  Tirawlev, 
noted  for  his  open  house  of  hospitality, 
and  for  a free  school,  which  he  maintained 
open  60  years,  died.*  Rnarcan  O'Adh- 
tnal,  chief  Poet  of  the  O'Hanlans,  died. 
He  was  a man  also  who  kept  an  open 
house  of  hospitality  generally  for  all 
Ulster. 

1378.  .John  O’Fialan,  an  excellent  Poet,  died. 
Gildat  Ckriatuf  OSgingin,  chief  Histo- 
rical Poet  of  Tirconnel,  died. 

I 


(•)  Thu  obituary  is  given  under  the  same  year  in  these  words,  from  the  Book  of  tbe  Mac  Firbises  of  Lecan:— 

“ DwsrWsiJtiiu  GUda-Jesu-  Magni  Me  Dr  hie,  Tirfutchria  et  Tiramalgadur  Hietoriographne,  et  peritue  Poeta, 

“ aperla  kaepitio,  rt  Sckola  Were  60  on s aperta,  ineignie,  in  Chrieto  fieri!.  MS.  Firb.” 

(t)  Siol  Mtiredag  was  the  hereditary  domain  of  O’Conor  Sligo.  It  is  now  the  Barony  of  Carbury.  The 
©‘Conor,  of  Sligo,  were  a younger  branch  of  O'Conor  Don,  of  Bxliintubber,  descended  from  Brian  Luigucacb  * 
O'Conor,  a younger  son  of  Totloch,  snrnamcd  the  Great. 
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Press  I. 


Original. 

Aedhagain,  Ollamh  Brealhemhan  Iochtair 
CkmntuM,  Saei  gun  imretoin  gon  oir- 
bern,  7 fer  tight  i w mid  coitcend  da  gach 
aon,  do  ecc. 

137 9.  Risdeard  na  Bnbhaccoin  ndhbhar  01- 
lamhan  O' Maine  do  ecc. — Uilliam  mac  an 
(Holla  chaoich  mi  Cerbhaill  dertch-trieach 
Oaoind  i sinim  do  etc. 

1381..  Furogra  coilcionn  air  Aot  Eala-Dhan 
Er.  Ire  doi-cheall.  MS.  L. — Slatulum 
per  Momoniat,  ei  Connachos  Ecclesias- 
tical et  Stecularcs , ut  nuilus  cibtu,  rcsti- 
tus,  a ut  pareunia  Poet  it,  cel  alii t ejusmodi 
Liter  at  is,  ,i.  Egti  7 OUamhain,  ullatenus 
e rogetnr. 

1382  ..GUilla  Brighde  O’Sgingm  adhbhar 
Ollaman  Cinn-Cconaill  do  ecc. 

1384. . Rnaidhri  mac  Toirr.  nil  Concob:  Ri 
Connacht  deccdon  plaigh  c.  na  7c.  amhail 
derbus  an  Jilt  Maoilin  O’ Maolchoiutire 
("  Donnch  bacach  m.  Tanaidhe  in  Maol- 
“ chonaire,  potius.”)  in  Duaine  in  Reim 
Riograidhe — Uigustin  na  Duibhgionnain 
(Htam  Conmaicne  re  scant  kus  do  etc." 

1383.  .Tanardhe  ua  Muoiconairt  Ard  oH. 
Connacht  i Senchns  7 ib  Jiiidheacht  decc 
in  a thigh  /tin  iar  mbuaidh  n ongtha  7 
* aithrighe,  7 a adnacal  ic  cluan  Cahpthc. 


Literal  Vernon, 

Toidhg  Mac  Aodagan,  chief  Professor 
of  Brebon  Laws  of  Lower  Connacht,  a 
learned  man  witbont  contradiction,  or 
envy,  and  a man  who  maintained  an 
open  house  of  hospitality,  generally  for 
all  persons,  died. 

1379-  • Richard  O' Dncegan,  presumptive  suc- 
cessor to  the  bead  Professorship  of  Hi 
Maine,  died. — William,  the  son  of  blind 
Gildas  O'Carral,  the  most  excellent  Harper 
of  Ireland,  died. 

1381  ..A  persecution  of  the  College  of  Poets 
and  learned  men,  through  a misunder- 
standing, as  the  Book  of  Lecan  says — 
" It  was  enacted  in  Munster  and  Con- 
“ nacht.both  by  the  Laity  and  Clergy,  that 
" neither  victuals,  money,  or  clothes, 
“ should  be  given  to  Poets,  or  any  other 
“ of  those  Literati,  who  are  called  Egti 
“ and  OllamAan.” 

1382.  .GHdas- Brigid  O'Sgingin,  presumptive 
successor  to  the  Professorship  of  Tir- 
connel,  died. 

1384.  .Roderic,  the  son  of  Torloch  O’Cooor, 
King  of  Connacht,  died  of  the  plague, 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  Poet  Maoilin 
O'Maolconar,  (1)  in  his  Poem  of  the 
reigns  of  Kings.  Augustin  O’Dnigtnan, 
chief  Historian  of  Conntacne,  died. 

138 5.. Tamed  O'Maolconar,  chief  Professor 
of  Connacht  in  History  and  Poetry,  died, 
in  his  own  house,  after  penitential  extreme 
unction,  and  was  buried  in  Cluan  Carpthe, 


(1)  TTie  original  is  here  corrected  by  the  interlineation,  “ Read  rather  Dmnchad  O'Maokonar,  tunamed  the 
“ Lame,  the  ton  • f Tonnd  (TMaolemar.’  This  interlineation  is  in  the  Irish  language  and  Character!,  neatly 
written  in  Mr.O'Conor'a  band,  and  perfectly  correct. 
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Original. 

go  honoraeh  im  Lughnas.  “ Filiue  Pa- 
“ dim  filii  Tanudii  raor,  qui  obiit  1 die 
“ Luna  Aulumni.  MS.  Lecan." 


1387  ..Gqffraid  Fion  o' Dal.  Ard  oil.  Ermn 
le  Dan — “ Oil  Lethe  Mogka  MS.  Le 
“ can."  7 Ruaidhri  O’Cianain,  Saoi 
SeancA.  7 Oil.  Oirghiall  am,  do  ecc. 

1390.. Brian  mac  Aodaccain,  Oil.  na  Brei/ne 
imbrethcmhnue,  dccc. — Duibhgionn  ua 
Duibhgionnain  Oil.  Conmacne  i Sen  cue 
dec — “ expert  iesimue  Antiquariue  MS. 
Lecan."  Macraith  O’Fearguea  JJaigk 
Lethe  Chain  do  ecc,  MS.  leecan. 

13<)1 . .Taidhg  mac  Giolla  Coluim  sri  Uiginn, 
Ollamh  derscaigthe  in  Dan , 7 tn  daoin- 
nacht,  aecc. 

1394.  .Taidhg  ua  h Each — tin,  Saoi  fhhr 
Dhana  do  mharbh  la  cloinn  Chonchon- 
nacht  ui  Dhalaigh,  im  Ollamhnacht  11  i 
Krill. 

1395 . .Muirie  me  Poill  Ullt:  Ollamh  Leighie 
Chencoil  Cconaill  do  ecc. 

Maghmu  JUiut  Joannia  O’Durcgan 
insignia  antiquariue  obiit. 

1 39$  ■ ■ Saoifhrr  Huaire  Soibhetach  do  dersccn. 
da  Gall  Er.  7 do  moran  do  Goidheal  in 
ailhne,  7 in  eolue  Gaodhelcce,  in  Dan,  7 
i Seanchus,  imaille  re  gach  foghlaim  oilc 
da  raibe  aicce  do  ecc.  tfc.  Daeid  ua 
Duibhgionnain  Oil:  Cloinne  MaoHruain 
* Senchas,  Biattack  Coithchionn  com/i- 
roghnach,  7 Saoi  dhuine  col  na  dccc. 


Literal  Version. 

honourably,  in  the  month  of  August.(l) 

“ He  was  the  son  of  Patric,  son  of  Tanud 
“ the  Great,  who  died  on  the  first  day  of 
“ the  moon  of  Autumn,  as  in  the  Book 
■'  of  Lecan." 

1387.  .Godfrey  O’Daly,  surnamed  the  White, 
chief  Professor  of  Poetry  of  Ireland,  “ the 
Poet  of  the  Southern  half  of  Ireland," 
as  in  the  MS.  of  Lecan,  and  Roderic 
O'Ceannan,  a learned  Historian,  and 
Poet  of  Orgial,  died. 

1390.  .Brian  Mac  Aedagan,  chief  Professor  of 
Brehon  Laws  of  Brefni  died.  — Duigean 
O’Duigenan,  chief  Professor  of  History  of 
Conmacne  died,  “ a most  skilful  Antiquari- 
an, as  in  the  Book  of  Lecan.”  Macraith 
O’Fergus,  Physician  of  the  Northern  half 
of  Ireland,  died,  as  in  the  Book  of  Lecan. 

1391 . .Thaidg,  the  son  of  Gildas  Coluntba 
O’Higgins,  au  excellent  Professor  in  Poe- 
try and  Genealogy,  died. 

1394.  .Takllig  O’Eochagcin,  a learned  Poet, 
was  killed  by  the  sons  of  Concoonacht 
O'Daly,  on  account  of  the  Professorship 
in  Poetry  of  the  O'Neills. 

1 393.  .Maurice,  tire  son  of  Paul  of  Ulster, 
Professor  of  Physic  of  Tirconncl,  died. — 
Magnus,  the  son  of  John  O’Dimgan, 
a celebrated  Antiquary',  died. 

1398.  .Geoffry  Rogers,  the  most  excellent  In- 
terpreter, for  tire  foreigners  of  Ireland, 
and  superior  to  most  of  the  Irish  them- 
selves,  in  knowledge,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  Gael,  in  Poetry,  and  in  History, 
with  much  other  learning,  died. — David 
O’Duigcnan,  the  chief  Historian  of  Clan 
Mulruny,  who  was  also  a Biatach,  i.e.  a 


(I)  Lughnas  agrees  with  August  in  modern 


acceptation.  But  see  what  has  been  said  of  the  ancient  Irish  year. 

*Gg 
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1399. . Baolhghal  mat  Taidhg  me  Atdhaccain 
Ollamh  oibh  Fiachrach  Saoi  coith  cionn 
iffeinechus  7 i Seinim,  7 Jer  tight  n aid  ■ 
ntrdtrt  7 Giolla  na  naomh  me  Cantab,  m. 
Aedhagain  Ard  Ollamh  iffeinechut  dote. 
Ollamh  oirtear  ilium.  Soide  egit  Er  “ in 
qualibet  arte  peril ue, " MS.  Leam  ct  Me 
Ftrbit. 


1*00.  .Grigoir  mac  Tannuidhe  ui  Maolcho- 
noire  Saoi  foirbhte  in  a calad.  duihcait 
deag,  adhbar  Oil:  Sit  Muired  eten  do 
marbh,  Sfc.  7 tt  ba  7 te  fichet  bho  do 
tabhairt  in  a Eraic  iar  tin. 

1402  ..Aodh  Stanch  O'Domhnaill  Saoi  Sean 
chadha  do  ecc, 

1403. . Donncha  ban  ua  Maolchonaire  Oil: 
Sil  Mnireth  i Senchaa  do  ecc.  Giolla 
Duibhin  mac  Crnitin  Oil:  Tuadhmum 
le  Seanc/uu  7 k Seinim — “ ct  in  qualibet 
“ arte  petilut,"  MS.  Eae  Ferb.  Cearball 
O'Dai.  Oil:  Corcamodruadk,  Domhnall 
mac  Donnehad  ua  Dal  da  » goirth,  bolg 
no  Dana,  Fiona  occ  mac  Seaain  ui  Domh- 
nallain  Oil.  Shil.  Muireadh  in  Dan.  UiU 
Ham  O'Deordhain  Oil:  Laighen  imbrei- 
themkmu  do  ecc. 


HOS., Giolla  na  naomh  mac  Rualdhri  ui 


Literal  Fertion. 

maintainer  of  an  open  House  of  hospi- 
tality for  all,  universally  esteemed,  and  a 
learned  man,  died. 

1399-.Baothgal,  the  son  of  Taidhg  Mac 
Aedhagan,  the  Poet  of  Hi-Fiachrach, 
skilled  in  general  Genealogy,  and  in 
music,  and  an  illustrious  maintainer  of  a 
house  of  instruction,  and  Gildas,  the  son 
of  Concobar  Mac  Adegan,  surnamed  the 
Servant  of  Saints,  chief  Professor  of 
Genealogy,  died.  He  was  chief  Professor 
of  East  Munster,  and  skillful  teacher  of 
Ireland,  “ skilled  in  each  art,"  as  we  arc 
informed  by  Mac  Firbis,  and  in  the  book 
of  Lecan. 

1400. -Gregory,  the  son  of  Tanud  O'Maol- 
conar,  a learned  man,  skilled  in  the  sci- 
ence of  Topography,  was  killed.  He  was 
presumptive  successor  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Poetry  of  Clan  Muredaig.  Six 
cows  and  twenty-six  oxen  were  paid  as  au 
Eric  for  his  death  after. 

140*2..  Aod,  the  Genealogist  of  O’Donnell,  a 
learned  Historian,  died. 

1403  Donnehad  O'Maolconar,  the  White,  tbe 
Historian  of  Clan  Muredaig,  died.  Gildas 
Ducoin  Mac  Crutin,  the  Thomond  Pro- 
fessor of  Genealogy  and  Music,  who  “ was 
skilled  in  every  art,"  as  stated  in  Mac 
Firbis's  Book  of  Lecan;  Carroll  O’ Daly, 
the  Poet  of  Corcomroe,  Donnald,  the  son 
of  Donnehad  O'Daly,  who  was  called  the 
“ Organ  of  Poetry Flan,  Junior,  the 
son  of  John  O'Donoelan,  tbe  chiof  Poet  of 
Clan  Muredaig,  William  O’Deordan,  the 
chief  Professor  of  Brehon  Law  of  Leinster, 
all  died. 

1403.  .Gildas,  the  son  of  Roderic  O’Cianan, 
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( i art,: in  Off.  Seanchois  Fcmanach  do  tec 
go  hobamn  ittigk  me.  Neide  mi  Madcho- 
naire  iccarkre  Gabhra. 

t +08 . . Mae  an  Baird  ChuiU  Amirlain,  Offamh 
O' Maine  date. 

] -100 . . Mteinlir  Cbumtn  do  dm  mar bt ha  for 
ar  oile  .i.  Seam,  adhbhar  Offamhain  na 
Breifne  7 a drrbralkar  Ctmnla.  Muircer- 
tach  mac  Aodkaccain  Off.  Brethamhm  fer 
Tlelkba  Sad  in  fheadkma  in  a caladhnin 
ftitin  do  ecr. — Mmirceart.  m.  Gioffa  Ul- 
loin  Sad  Seanchadha  do  ecc. — Egneach 
O'lhiinnin  Offamh  Deatmmm.  do  ecc.  do 
plaigh. 

1410..  Tomas  me  Maolmutre  Mecraith  Oil. 
Tuadhmumh,  It  Dan  aeg. 

1411..  DomhnaU  Dotdhirla  O’ Dechain  Saoi 
Seancha  do  ecc.—Diarmait  me  Giolla  Iota 
Mhecc  Craiih  Qllamh  Tuadhmvm  in  Dan 
do  ecc . 

141  b..  Lord  Famumhail  ro  airg  bhto*  drong 
mhor  ft  Aon- Dana  Er  .i.  Va  Dai . Midht 
(Diarmaid,)  Aedh  og  mac  Cruithin, 
Ihibth.  mac  Eocha  Eoi.  7 Muir  get  tia 
Dal.— It  an  Samhrath  ar  eeind  dan  ro 
aircc  va  Dal.  Corcomodruadh  .*.  Ferg, 
mac  Taidhg  me  Aongusa  Ruaidh. 


Literal  Vertion. 

surnamed  the  Servant  of  Saints,  the  chief 
Historian  of  Fermanagh,  died  suddenly 
in  the  bouse  of  the  son  of  Neide  O'Maol- 
couar  in  Carbre  Gaura.  (2) 

1408..  The  son  of  the  Bard  of  Cul  Amartan, 
the  chief  Poet  of  lli-Maini,  died. 

1409..  The  O'Curnins  murder  each  other: 
that  is,  John,  the  presumptive  successor 
to  the  chief  Poet  of  Breifne,  and  his  bro- 
ther Connla. — Murcertach  Mac  Aedagan, 
tlie  chief  Professor  of  Brehon  Laws  of 
Tetfia  (3),  skilled  in  historical  relations, 
and  in  his  own  profession  of  the  Laws, 
died. — Murcertac,  the  son  of  Gildas 
Ultan,  a learned  Genealogist,  died. — 
Egneach  O'Dunin,  chief  Poet  of  Des- 
mood,  died  of  the  plague. 

1410.  .Thomas,  son  of  Maolmuire  Macraitb, 
chief  Poet  ofTliomond,  died. 

1411.. Donnald  O'Becan.  sumamed  *•••• 
a learned  Genealogist,  died. — Dermod, 
the  son  of  Gildas  Jesus  Mecraith,  chief 
Poet  of  Thomond,  died. 

141 5..  Lord  Furnival  plundered  also  a great 
number  of  the  College  of  Poets  of  Ire- 
land, namely  the  lands  of  Dermod 
O'Daly,  of  Meath,  of  Aed  Junior  Mac 
Crulin,  of  Dubtach,  the  son  of  Eochaid 
the  Learned,  and  of  Maurice  O’Daly. 
Iu  the  course  of  the  following  summer, 
he  plundered  O'Daly  of  Corcomroe, 
namely  Fergal,  the  son  of  Taidgh,  son 
of  Angus  Roe. 


(I)  Luigbne,  now  tlie  Barony  of  Lelny,  in  the  County  of  Sligo,  formerly  the  Principality  of  O'Hara. 
(1)  Carbre  Gaura,  U a Territory  of  Connacht,  Acta  S3. 

(I)  Teffia,  now  the  County  of  Longford. 
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1416'. . Tomas  mac  ind  Ocdaick  Aircindeach 
Cilk  A Oh-  7 Ardmaighistir  Connacht 
indligh  do  ecc. — TeampaU  Inxi  mair  jor 
ljoch  Gik  do  loscc  7 Scrcaptra  tti  Cuir- 
nin  imon  Leabhar  a geai-r  Muintirc 
C uirnin  co  Scodaibh  iomdaibh  archcna 
amailk  frit — “ i buirn  cmndaig,  Tiompan, 
7 clairtcach.  O' HI.  Corny." 

141 9..  David  mac  Tanaide  1 li  Maoilconaire  do 
ecc  do  phlaigh — Mac  Ollamh  Sil  Muiredh 
an  David  hi  sin. 

1 420 . . Gialla  na  naomh  ua  h Uidhrin  Saoi 
Shtnchadha,  7 Ruaidhri  mac  David  ui 
Duibhgennain,  Saoi  Shenchadha.  ode,  7 
tergal  O'Dai.  OH.  Corcomodruadh  in 
Don  doeg. 

1421  ..An  Giolla  lliabhach  ua  Cleri,  Saoi 
Sencha  decc. 

1424. . An  Cosnamh  occ  Mac  Aedhaceain  Oil: 
Coin.  Fiachr.  7 1 u ( oncob  Ihoilghigh  te 
brrilhrmhnut  do  marl). 

1421. . Ituaitlhri  Ruad  ua  huiginn  Saoi  /her 
Dhana  eisidhc  dccc.  Mac  Cruaith  Mac 
Agobhann  na  Seal  Ollamh  ui  Lochlainn 
Corcomodhruadh  k Senchut  .1.  Tomas 
mac  Giolla  na  naomh  me  Aghobhanu.  do 
ecc. 

1 420. . f/o  Duibhgrnnain  Cilk  Ronain,  .1. 
Pilib  mac  David , decc.  Oil.  Cloinne 
Maolruan  k Senchus  esidhr.  Cian  mac 
Giolla  Oilbe  M.  Aghabann  Saoi  Sene h 
7 fear  tighe  n Aoid  coil henut  do  marbh. 

1429.  .Mat ha  mac  Tomais  ui  Chumin  Ollamh 


Literal  Version. 

1416.  .Thomas,  the  non  of  Archdeacon 
of  Kiloir  and  chief  Professor  of  Laws  of 
Connacht,  died.  The  Church  of  the 
great  Island  of  Loch  Gile  was  burned, 
and  the  writings  of  O'Ciinu*,  and  the 
book  called  the  Book  of  the  O'Cumint, 
with  several  precious  jewels  also,  as  a 
a timbrel  and  a harp, 
as  stated  by  O'Maelconry. 

1419.  .David,  the  son  of  Tanud  O'Maolconar, 
died  of  the  plague.  That  David  was  son 
of  the  chief  Professor  of  Poetry  of  Clan 
Muredaig. 

1420.. Gildas  OUdrin,  Servant  of  Saints,  a 
learned  Historian,  and  Roderic,  the  son 
of  David  O’Duigcnan,  another  learned 
Historian,  and  Fergal  O'Daly,  chief  Poet 
of  Corcomroe,  died. 

1421.. Gildas  O'Cleri,  called  the  Grey,  a 
learned  Historian,  died. 

1424.  .Cosnaimh  Junior  mac  Aedagan,  chief 
Brehon  of  Cenel  Fiachrach,  and  of 
O'Conor  Fali,  was  killed. 

1425.  .Rodcric  Roe  O’Higgins,  a learned 
Poet,  died. — Mac  Cruath  Mac  Agoban, 
surnatned  the  Story  Teller,  chief  Genea- 
logist of  O’Lochlin  of  Corcomroe,  that 
is,  Thomas,  the  son  of  Gildas,  the  Ser- 
vant of  Saints,  Mac  Agoban,  died. 

1426.  .O'Duigenan  of  Kilronan,  i.  e.  Philip, 
the  son  of  David,  died.  He  was  tbe 
Historian  of  Clan  Maolrnanaig. — -Cean, 
the  son  of  Gildas  Albcus  Mac  Agoban,  a 
learned  Genealogist,  and  who  maintained 
a house  of  hospitality  and  instruction 
generally  for  all,  died. 

1 429  • • Matthew,  tbe  son  of  Thomas  O'Curnin, 
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m llrrifne,  Sod  chdtcind  i ttanchns  7 
i trinim  do  etc  in  a tigh  frin, 

1 430 . . If  art  hull  Booth  gall  m Taidhg  m. 
Acdhagain  Ollamh  iochtair  Connacht  i 
frncachnt,  Saoi  coitchen  hi  garh  crird  7 
jtr  light  n Add  do  gach  non  no  thigh 
diataigh  do  etc.  iar  n deigh  bheath. 

1 43 1 . . G illehert  ua  DuiUignmain,  Eoghan  ua 
Fialain  Saoi  Ic  Dan  dccc. 

1 132.  .Ua  Dnibhgennain  .i.  Matha  glas  (’ilk 
Bonain  Saoi  OHaah  k sennit  dice.  Grc- 
goir  m.  Seaiu  ui  Maoilchonaire  adhbhor 
tuadh  k scnchus  detc. 

143 b..An  Scneha  Mae  Cruitin,  Ollamh  ui 

Briain  k true  hut  detc Mac  ( bnm  id  hr 

( Maoiliosa)  Ollamh  ui  Aeill  k Da n,  7 
Mac  Cruitin  .i.  Scncha  Mac  Cruitin  Ol- 
lam  Thuadhmum.  i scnchus,  Saoi  cdtchmn 
in  gach  cerd  dorct. 

1 436 . . (Holla  lout  Mac  Aodhagam  Ollamh 
me  Baitin  i fmcchus  fer  Diadha,  dercagh, 
daonnachtach  7 oide  Seed  i Jcincchus  7 « 
Jilidhecht  dorcc,  Graiumn  mac  Cruitinn 
adhbar  OUamhan  Tuadhmum  hi  senchiu 
do  bathadh.  Ai  baoi  i Leth  Mogha  in  a 
re  adhbhar  Srnch.  ro  ba  feir  mat. 


1438 . .0 Chatham  Ollamh  ui  Eagra  in  dan 
dorcc.  Donnch  me  Siodhra  ui  Chuirnin, 
Sad  k tranchut,  O' Dal  Brei/nr,  ,i.  Aodh, 
Ollamh  ui  RaighiU  k Dan,  Concob.  me 


Literal  I'crtion. 

chief  Poet  of  Breifne,  a learned  Gene- 
alogist aud  Musician,  died  in  his  own 
house. 

1430. . Tergal,  the  son  of  Baothgal,  son  of 
Taidhg  Mac  Aodagan,  chief  Genealogist 
of  Lower  Connacht, — a man  of  general 
information  in  all  sciences,  and  who  kept 
an  open  bouse  of  instruction  for  all  who 
came  to  him,  died,  after  a holy  life. 

1431..  Gilbert  0‘Duigtnan  and  Logon  O’JFia- 
Ian,  learned  Poets,  died. 

1432.  .O'Duigmm,  i.e.  Matthew,  called  the 
Green,  a learned  Professor  of  History, 
and  Gregory,  the  son  of  John  O'Maol- 
ccmar,  presumptive  successor  to  live  chair 
of  History,  died. 

1434..  The  Genealogist  O'Crutin,  Genealo- 
gist to  the  O'Brian,  died. — Malitsa  mac 
Conmell,  chief  Poet  of  O'Xial,  and  Mac 
Cnetin,  i.  e.  the  Genealogist  Mac  Crulin, 
chief  Historian  of  Thomond,  learned  in 
almost  every  science,  died. 

1436..  Gildat  Jrtut  Mac  Aodagan,  the  chief 
Professor  of  Family  History  of  Mac 
Batin,  a religious  man,  alms-giving,  po- 
pular, and  teacher  of  Genealogical  Nar- 
rative in  prose  and  verse,  died. — Gannon 
Mac  Crutin,  presumptive  successor  to  the 
hardship  of  Thomond,  was  drowned. 
There  was  not  a man  in  the  Southern 
division  of  Ireland  bred  up  to  the  pro- 
fession of  History,  in  his  time,  to  be 
preferred  to  him. 

1438.  .OfCluman,  Poet  of  O'Hara,  died. — 
Dotmchad,  the  son  of  John  0‘Curnin,  a 
learned  historian. — O’ Daly,  of  Brefne,  i.e. 
Aod,  the  chief  Poet  of  the  O'Beily ; 
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Aodhagain  Oilmnh  Cltinnt  Riocaird  It 
breithcmhnus  do  etc. 

1 4 10.  .0’  Dubhagain  Seanchaidk  ,i.  Seam  me 
Corpmaic  do  tcc.  Duibhgemn  graindha 
ua  Vuibhgcannain.  Ollamh  Me  Donnch  i 
tenchus  do  tee. 

1441 . .Ua  Maolconairt  ( Maoitin  me  Tanaidhe 
me  Paidin ) Ollamh  Sil  Muirtdh.  dece,  Sfc. 
7 Diormaid  Ruadh  m.  Donnch.  Bhain  tri 
Maoitchanairt  decc  hi  cind  mil  iarlain. — 
Piarus  cam  ua  Luinin  Saoi  Srancha  7 
fhir  Dhtma  decc.  O'Huiginn  .i.  Mathgam. 
Ruadh  Saoi  Jhir-dana  do  eee. 

1 44J . . .Mac  Aedhagam  Urmumh  .«.  Oiolla  na 
month  m.  Oiolla  na  naomh  m.  Aedha, 
Ollamh  Muip.  iffenachus,  Saoi  coilcind  in 
gach  crird  7 fer  tighe  n Aoid  da  g.  aon 
done — Aodh  mac  Aedhagain  m Ferghail 
m.  Baothghail  done  i Tuile  a-ratha  fer 
rob  Jeir  tenga  7 erlabra  boot  do  Ghaoin- 
daibh  in  a aiuuir — Ollamh  ioehtaire  Con- 
nacht iffeneachut  euidhe. 


1 446 . . Domhn  ua  Cobth.  Cots  fedhna  maith,7 
Saoi  k Dan  domharbh — Tanaidhr  mac 
Maoitin  me  Tanaidhe  ui  Mao/chonaire 
decc. 

1 447 . . Oiolla  na  naomh  me  Aimhtaigh  me 
Sotaimh.  m.  Aedhagain,  Saoi  Eir  It 
Breithrmhnus  7 le  Sencui  decc.  Uilt. 
ua  Deoroin  oil.  Laing  le  breithcmhnus 
deg  don  plaigh.  Eoghan  me  Pedrait  m. 
Saordhal.  ui  Breiilen,  Ollamh  Breithem- 
htm  Fermanach  decc. 

1 448 . .Taidhg  og  in.  Taidhg  m.  Giotla  Cholaim  , 


Literal  Version. 

Concobar  Mac  Aodagan,  I lie  chief  Brehon 
of  Cianricard,  died. 

1440.  ,0'Duvegan,  the  Genealogist,  i.  e.  John, 
the  son  of  Cormac,  died.  Dmegan 
O'Duigenan,  called  the  Ugly,  chief  Gene- 
alogist of  Mac  Donnach,  died. 

1441..  MaoUin,  the  son  of  Tanud,  ton  of 
Patric  O'Maolconar,  the  chief  Poet  of 
Clan  Mnredaig,  died ; and  Dermod  Roe, 
the  son  of  White  Donnchad  O'Maolconar, 
died  in  a month  after. — Pierce  O' Lanin, 
called  the  crooked,  a learned  Geneaio- 
logist  and  Poet,  died. — Mothgamm 
O’ Higgins,  a learned  Poet,  died. 

1 443 . . Mac  Adegan  of  Ormond,  i.  e.  Cildai, 
the  Servant  of  Saints,  Sou  of  Aod,  chief 
Professor  of  Genealogy  of  Munster, 
learned  in  almost  every  science, — a man 
who  maintained  a house  of  instruction 
generally  for  all  died. — Aodh  mac  Aode- 
gan,  the  Fergal,  son  of  Baothgal,  died  in 
Tulliralh.  He  was  a man  the  most  elo- 
quent and  skilled  in  languages  of  any  ia 
Ireland  during  his  time,  and  was  chief 
Professor  of  Genealogy  of  Lower  Con- 
nacht. 

1446..  Donnald  CfCeeffy,  a good  relator  of 
historical  facts,  and  learned  Poet,  was 
killed.  Tanud,  the  son  of  Maoilin,  son 
of  Tanud  O'Maolconar,  died. 

1 447 . • Gildas,  the  Servant  of  Saints,  son  of 
Arcchtag,  son  of  Solaiu,  Mac  Aedagan, 
a learned  Brchon  and  Genealogist,  died. 
William  0‘  Deer  tin,  chief  Brchon  of  Lein- 
ster, died  of  the  plague. — Logon,  son 
of  Peter,  son  of  Saordan  O'Bmlrn,  chief 
Brehon  of  Fermanagh,  died. 

1448  ..Taidg  Junior,  son  of  Taidg,  son  of 
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tit  Uiccinn  Primh  oitie  Aota-Dana  Ex  7 
Alb.  do  tec  iar  n aitkrigke — Dior,  m, 
Eog.  m.  Matkgamhna  ui  Dknl.  Oil.  ftr 
Midke  aile  Sam  jkoghlammth  7 fir  Dhana 
decc  7 a adhnacal  in  Durmhaig  Colaim- 
Ckille. 

1450.  .Andrrot  at.  (Holla  Cr.  in  Drama  Saoi 
egn  craibkdk  dree  iar  tionntudk  o Haim. 
(FCattide  cnile  Taidkg  me  .hsepk  Oil. 
Fermanagh  le  leigktt  deec.  O'Huiginn  J. 
Tuathal,  priomh  aide  Aosa  dona  Er  do 
etc. 

1451..  (Holla  Pair,  og  O’  Fiotan  Saoi  fhir 
dhana  decc. 

14 5t..l/a  Cobhlh.  .{.  Aodk  m.  an  Classaigh 
Saoi  le  Dan  7 le  tighedus  do  ecc. — Ua 
Dtribhgennain  Bade  Caill  Fogkair  j. 
Magnus  m.  Maoileachl.  r deg. 

1459.  .5nm  Cam  mac  Conul  mac  an  Baird 
decc.  Ilua  Cnimin  Maghnus,  Olhtmh  ui 
Ruarrc  le  snehus  decc.  Maolmuire  ua 
Cianain  adhbhar  suadh  le  tencktu  7 le  dann 
decc.  Muircertach  ua  Dal.  Saoi  le  Dam t 
decc. 

n6l..An  Deacanach  ua  Maoileoin  Saoi  Eir 
uile  decc.  Aongut  Mac  Craitk  Saoi  re 
Dan,  Niall  occ  O'Huiccinn  7 A tall  m. 
Teig  oicc  ui  Uiccinn  decc. 

1166.. Ua  Duibkgennain  Cille  Remain  ,i.  Fer- 
ghal  decc. 


Literal  Fenian. 

Gildas-Columba  O' Higgins,  thief  teacher 
of  the  College  of  Poets  of  Ireland  and 
Albany,  died  after  repentance. — Dermod, 
the  son  of  Eogan,  son  of  Mathgaman 
O’Dalg,  chief  Poet  of  all  Meath,  a learned 
and  skilful  Poet,  died,  and  was  buried  in 
Derry  of  S.  Columba. 

1 450 ..  Andrew,  9on  of  Gildas  Cbristus  me 
Drama,  a learned  and  religious  man, 
died  on  his  return  from  Rome. — O'Caa- 
tedt),  of  Cul-Taidh,  son  of  Joseph,  chief 
Professor  of  Medicine  of  Fermanagh, 
died. — Tuatbal  O'Higgins,  chief  teadier 
of  the  College  of  Poets  of  Ireland,  died. 

1451 . . Gildas  Patrick  O'Fiolan,  a learned 
Poet,  died. 

1452.  .O’Coffy,  i.  e.  Aodh  the  son  of  Clas- 
xngh  a learned  Poet  and  Genealogist, 
died. — O’Duigcnan,  viz.  Magnus  of  the 
town  of  the  wood  of  Fogar,  the  son  of 
Maolechlau  Roe,  died. 

1459*  .Crooked  John  Mac  Conal,  the  son  of 
the  Bard,  died. — Magnus  O’Cumin,  the 
chief  Historian  of  O'Ruarc,  died. — Maol- 
nmre  O’Cianan,  presumptive  successor  to  - 
t he  chair  of  Poetry  and  Genealogy.  M ur- 
certach  O’Dalv,  a learned  Poet,  died. 

1461..  The  Deacon  O’Malone,  the  learned 
man  of  all  Ireland,  died. — Aengus  Mac 
Craith,  a learned  Poet,  died. — Nial  Ju- 
nior O'Higgins,  aud  Nial  the  son  of  Teig 
Junior  O'Higgins,  died. 

1466.. Fcrgal  O’Duigeuan  of  Kilronan,  died. 
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The  following  Poets  and  Genealogists  occur  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster . 

1 1 68 . . Flanagan  O'Dubhtuig,  Episcopus  Tuoth  (1)  Primarius  Historiograph  us  Occidentals  Hiber- 
nia? obiit  in  peregrinatione  apud  Conga. 

1 172. . Murrogh  O'Cobhteig  Episcopus  TiroencnsU,  et  SeptcntrionalU  Hibernia*  totius,  Sol 
Scientise,  Petra  Preriosa,  gemma  Splendens,  Stella  nitens,  Thesaurus  abundans  Sciential,  et 
Arbor  fcecundus  Ivcgum  Connaciae,  migravit  in  Ccelum. 

117*. .Flan  O'Gormon  Archilector  Ardmachauus,  et  totius  Hibernia:  peritissimus  in  Divina 
Scientia,  Sec,  obiit.  • 

1 177 . .0‘Canicanus  Citbaradus  Primarius  totius  Hibernia:  occisus,  See, 

1 182.  . Alienigcnac  vi  abstulerunt  Codicem  Evangeliorum  S.  Martini  t Dunbo.  (2) 

It  85 . . Maoiliosa  t ta  Dalaigh  olhtnh  Err  7 A l bain  Ard  Taoiseach  Chorca-raidhe  7 Corcaduin 
Saoi  oirdkerc  ar  Dan , or  Eneck  7 or  Uais/e,  doccc  acc/uain  Joraird  aga  OiHthre .(3) — i.  e. — 
Maolissa  O'Daly,  chief  Professor  of  Ireland  and  Albany,  chief  Leader  of  Corcaraidhe  and 
Corcadmin,  (3)  an  illustrious  scholar  in  the  sciences  of  Poetry,  Genealogy,  and  Nobility, 
died  at  £ Joonard , in  pilgrimage. 

1 202 . . Donaldus  Carragh  Ua  Dogharla  Regius  Professor  Ardmachanus  obiit. 

1229.  .Girardus  O’Cathan  Canonicus  peritissimus,  et  Murrogh  O’Gormgally  Prior  Insula:  me.  n 
Erca,  Scientia  Celebris  quicker unt. 


(1)  Tuotk  or  Toath,  was  a district  of  Western  Tirconnel,  extending  along  the  coast  opposite  to  Tory  Island, 
ai  in  the  6th  Life  of  Columba  in  Triade,  p.  401. 

(S)  Dunbo  was  a Monastery  in  the  diocese  of  Derry,  as  in  Triade,  p.  497. 

(3)  Annal.  MS.  Hlbem.  in  Press  I.  of  this  Collection,  No.  61.  p.  624. 

(4)  These  were  districts  in  Connacht. — In  the  latter  part  of  the  Annals  of  the  TV  Masters,  Anno  1664.  the 
Poet  O’Coblhaifh  is  mentioned  thus: — Tadhcc  me  Aodha  * i Chobhihaigk  Priomhoide  Eirtanm  7 A l bam  U Dm 
dotes.— i,  e. — Tltadg,  the  son  of  Aod  O Cobhthagb,  principal  teacher  of  Poetry  of  Ireland  and  Albany,  died. 

Another  Poet  O'Cobhtkaiec  is  recorded  thus— “ An  1666,  Uaithne  mac  Uilliam  ui  Cobhtkaicch  Saoi  Eireann  le 
u Dan  do  mharbhadh,  i.c.  Uathne  the  son  of  William  O’Cobhtbaig.  the  learned  man  of  Ireland  in  Poetry 

was  killed/’ 

•*  1636. — “ Tomas  Ua  kniccin  aide  fer  n Er  7 Albain  U dan  do  ecc.  t.  e.  Thomas  O’Higgins  the  Teacher  of 
u Ireland  and  Albany  in  Poetry,  died. 

At  1663. — “ Mac  Brumdedka  Ollamh  O'm  Bracain  7 O'bhfermaic  dree,  If*.  7 a brat  hair  Maoilin  do  gabhail  a 
u ionaid.  i.  e.  Mac  Bruada,  the  chief  Professor  of  Poetry  of  the  O' Brooms,  and  of  the  O'Fermm a,  died,  &c. 

and  his  brother  Maoilin  obtained  his  place. 


END  OF  PART  II. 
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No.  I. 

“ Ireland,  1612,  13,  14,  15 .''—folio,  paper. 

The  written  leaves  are  186 ; the  margins  are  neatly  ruled  off  in  red  ink;  the  hand  writing  is 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  first  Article  is  intitled  “ Certaine  Chroniculary  Discourses  for  the  years  of  our  Lord  God 
'‘I6l2,l6l3,l6l4,  l6l5,  collected  and  gathered  by  William  Farmer,  Chimrgion." — It  begins 
with  the  “ Pedigree  and  Arms  of  Lord  Chichester,  Lord  Deputie  of  Ireland."  Then  follows  the 
author's  Dedication,  at  page  2,  beginning  “ Two  years  are  almost  passed  since  I presented  to 
“ your  honourable  view  a briefc  abstract  of  such  Discourses  as  I bail  collected  out  of  many 
" ancient  H istories  and  Chronicles  of  this  Kingdome,  divided  into  four  Partes  or  Hookes,  the 
“ last  thereof  containing  a supply  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  from  anno  2.0,  Eliz.  where 
" Holliusbedd  and  Hooker  left  of,  until  this  present  year,  l6l5.’’ 

Fol.  3. — A Chronicle  of  the  above  four  years,  begins  here,  with  the  words — "The  worthy 
" Knight  Sir  A.  Chichester,"  relating  to  Lord  Chichester's  Administration  in  Ireland. 

Fol.  4,  b. — A Letter  from  six  Lords  of  the  Pale  to  the  King,  Dublin,  25th  Nov.  l6l2,  signed 
Gormonston,  Christopher  Slane,  Killine,  Rolrert  Triinbleslou,  Pat.  Dunsany,  Math.  Lowth, 
complaining  of  undue  elections,  and  forced  consent  in  religion. 

Fol.  7. — The  same  Lords  to  the  Privy  Council,  same  date,  same  subjects. 

Fol.  7,  b. — Extracts  of  Letters  on  the  same  subjects,  from  Sir  Patrick  Bamcwall,  to  Mr. 
Christopher  Darcy,  16th  July,  l6l2. 

Ditto  to  ditto,  25th  Sept.  16 12/)  complaining  of  thirty  Corporations  to  be  erected  against  the 

Ditto  to  ditto,  tptb  Felrr.  l6l2.j  Independence  of  Ireland. 

Fol.  8,  b. — Sir  Christopher  Plunket,  to  his  son  James  Piunket,  of  London ; or,  in  his  absence, 

II  h 
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U>  Christopher  Darcy,  28th  Feb.  Ifil2.~ Account  of  the  opening  of{  the  Parliament  held  in  tbe 
Castle  of  Dublin,  Tuesday.  1 Mb  May.  Ih'l 3;  and  first  concerning  tbe  King’s  pleasure  that  his 
Attorney  General  Sir  J.  Davis,  should  be  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tbe  Division 
thereupon  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  members  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  that  Month. 

Fol.  10,  b. — "Sir  J.  Davis's first  Speech  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  on  Friday,  21  st  May,  16 13, 
“ when  be  was  presented  as  Speaker." 

Kippis  informs  us  in  the  Article  Arris,  in  the  Biographia,  that  there  arc  some  MSS.  of 
Sir  J.  Davis’s  1 eriting  and  composing,  via.  “ a large  Epistle  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  on  tbe 
“ state  of  the  Counties  of  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Downs,  and  of  Justices  of  Peace  and 
“ other  officers  of  Ireland,  written  in  ]fi07 ; also,  a Speech  when  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
" Commons  in  Ireland,  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Chichester,  21st  May,  lfil3,  all  which  were  in 
" Sir  J.  Ware's  Library,  and  after,  as  Mr.  Wood  thinks,  in  Lord  Clarendon's.  Athena:,  v.  1,  col. 
" 500." — Sir  J.  Davis's  first  and  second  speeches  io  this  MS.  are  neat  and  faithful  transcripts  of 
the  speeches  here  referred  to  by  Kippis. 

Fol.  1 3,  b. — Ditto’s  second  Speech  w hen  his  election  was  confirmed. 

Fol.  2 0‘,  b. — Edward  Weddhopp’s  List  of  the  Majority  and  Minority  on  the  Election  of  Sir 
J.  Davis. 

Fed.  28. — Two  Letters  from  divers  Lords  of  the  Pale,  to  the  King  and  Privy  Council,  both 
dated  19th  May,  lfil3,  complaining  of  undue  Elections  calculated  to  enforce  a majority  in 
Parliament  by  creations  of  new  Burroughs,  and  of  the  violence  offered  to  Sir  John  Everard, 
yesterday. — They  offer  to  prove  their  allegations  in  person,  and  beg  for  permission  so  to  do, 
" for  wee  are  those  by  the  effusion  of  whose  ancestors'  blood  the  foundation  of  your  Highness's 
“ Empire  over  this  Kingdom  was  first  laid.”  Signed,  David  Buttevant,  Gormanston,  Da:  de 
Roche  Fcitnoy,  Mountgarret,  Killin,  Deivin,  Christoph.  Slanc,  Robert  Trvmbleston,  James 
Dunboyoe,  Matthew  Lowtlte,  Tho:  Cahyr. 

Fol.  33. — Contest  for  precedency  between  Lord  Gorraonston  and  Viscount  Buttevant,  also 
between  tbe  Baron  of  Lixua  and  Baron  Deivin,  and  the  Barons  Trymblvston  ami  Duusany. 

Fol.  35, — Deputation  of  the  Itecusant  Lords  to  the  King,  in  l6t3,  with  that  of  the  opposite 
party ; Lord  Chichester’s  Instructions  to  the  latter,  aud  the  names  of  Rebels  in  the  Tyrone  war 
who  were  relumed  by  tbe  Recusants. 

Fol.  37. — Cesses  levied  by  the  Recusants  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  six  Agents  in  England. 

Fol.  38. — Their  Petition  and  Grievances. 

Fol.  51. — Names  of  Lords,  Knights,  and  Esquires  sent  into  England  by  the  Recusants. 

Fol.  52,  b. — The  humble  Submission  of  Sir  Patrick  Bamwall,  the  22d  July,  1614. 

Fol.  54. — The  bumble  Petition  of  tbe  Lords  and  Gentry  Recusants  of  Ireland,  to  tbe  King, 
Sfith  July,  1613. 

Fol.  55, — Divert  disorders  committed  m Ireland  by  Martial  men. 
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Fol.  S6. — Other  grievances  of  the  Recusants. 

Fol.  6?. — The  Answer  of  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Privy  Council  to  those  complaints.  The 
Remonstrances  anil  Answers  are  most  valuable  as  containing  a genuine  account  of  troth  sides  of 
the  question,  by  which  all  the  partial  representations  of  Dr.  Curry,  and  all  Use  garbled  statements 
of  Harris,  are  brought  to  the  test  of  original  narrative  and  unquestionable  facts. 

Fol.  82,  i. — A Letter  from  the  Recusant  Lords  in  England,  and  others  the  agents  of  Ireland, 
brought  over  by  the  Lord  Killene  and  Sir  Christopher  Plunkett,  directed  to  the  Right  Honourable 
and  our  worthy  loving  friends,  the  Lords,  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  who  employed  us,  to 
the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty.  Dated  Loudon,  14th  Sept.  1613. 

Fol.  87. — A Board  of  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  King  to  examine  both  parties,  and  the  Lord 
Chichester  appointed  President. 

Fol.  8J). — Account  of  Sir  lames  Gough,  one  of  the  Recusant  agents  for  Munster. — His 
speeches  concerning  the  King's  concession  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  his  committal  thereupon, 
and  his  submission  ultimately. — Jan.  1013. 

Fol.  92. — The  King’s  Proclamation  in  support  of  the  Lord  Chichester's  proceedings. — Dated 
Westminster,  7U1  Feb.  )0l3. 

Fol.  94. — The  King's  Letter  for  Lord  Chichester’s  coming  into  England. 

Fol.  9O. — Commission  for  swearing  in  Lords  Justices  in  his  absence,  sent  by  Sir  Richard  Boyle, 
who  was  sworn  in  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  lOlh. 

Fol.  99- — Names  of  those  who  accompanied  Lord  Chichester  into  England. 

Fol.  100. — The  King’s  Speech  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  on  21st  April,  lb  1 4, 
touching  the  miscarriage  of  the  Recusant  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  Ireland  in  the  Parliament 
begun  there  18tb  May,  t <J  1 3. 

Fol.  108. — Account  of  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  John  Stewart,  a friar,  apprehended  12th  May, 
1614,  and  sent  next  day  to  England. 

Fol.  110. — The  Lord  Chichester's  return  to  Dublin,  26th  July,  1614. 

Fol.  112. — An  Act  of  Disputation  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  18th  August,  1614,  with  the 
proceedings  and  precedence  of  each  degree,  and  the  number  of  Graduates  in  that  University, 
from  its  foundation  to  that  time. 

Fol  117. — Expedition  against  the  Isle  of  Itlae  from  Dublin,  4tb  Dec.  1614. 

Fol.  118. — The  King’s  Letter,  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  Recusant  Members  who  seceded 
from  Parliament  on  the  election  of  Sir  J.  Davis,  but  forgiving  them  on  a promise  of  more  bumble 
submission  in  future,  recommending  amity  to  both  parties,  and  desiring  also,  in  furtherance  of 
such  amity,  that  on/y  right  new  Boroughs  be  chartered  to  return  members,  and  that  the  others 
orbear  to  send  members  to  Parliament : also,  that  the  Bill  against  Jesuits  be  reserved  for  further 
ptonsideratiou.  (1) 

(1)  Curry  says  that  the  Irish  agents  obtained  no  redress,  v.  1,  p.  94. 
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Fol.  121. — A History  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  Earls  of  Desmond. — Anonymous.  This  article  is  io 
the  same  hand  with  the  preceding,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  O'Daly's  “ Initium , incre- 
“ men! a et  Exit  us  families  Geraldinorum &cc.  12mo.  Ulyssiponae,  1 655.  The  object  of  the 
Tract  before  us  is  very  different  from  that  of  O’Daly,  whose  account  of  the  House  of  Dcsmood 
is  rather  a laboured  panegyric  than  a history  : whereas,  the  object  of  this  author  is  to  shew  how 
the  greatest  families  arc  overwhelmed  aud  laid  in  the  dust  by  (heir  own  iniquities,  and  to  hold 
out  such  a lesson  to  future  generations,  as  may  not  only  convince  the  understanding,  but  deter 
the  will  of  all  the  profligate  young  noblemen  who  may  chance  to  read  his  work,  that  neither 
power,  nor  wealth,  nor  interest  can  rescue  them  from  the  calamities  with  which  a just  Providence 
visits  even  generations  yet  unborn,  and  sweeps  away  names,  titles,  dignities,  and  families  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  when  they  abuse  the  bounties  by  which  they  have  been  distinguished,  or 
the  talents  with  which  they  have  been  endowed. 

Most  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Davis , Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  contests  on  that  event  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  may  be 
seen  in  Harris’s  Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  i.  p.  l6G— 340,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
acrimony  of  those  times  from  these  expressions,  ibid,  p.  1 68  : — " Sir  J.  Davis,  with  all  those  of 
“ the  Protestancy,  went  out  to  be  numbered,  aud  before  they  came  in  agaio,  those  of  the  Recusancy 
“ had  shut  the  door,  and  had  set  Sir  John  Everard  in  the  chair  of  the  Speaker;  but  when  the 
" Protestants  saw  that,  they  quietly  pulled  Sir  John  Everard  out  of  the  chair,  and  held  Sir 
“ John  Davis  therein.” 

Of  the  agents  sent  over  by  the  Recusants  on  this  occasion,  it  appears  that  two,  Talbot  and 
Luttrell , were  committed,  oue  to  the  Tower,  the  other  to  the  Fleet,  as  stated  by  Leland,  vol. 
ii.  p.  451,  and  that  Talbot,  “after  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  was  lined  10.000/.”  (l) 
Curry  says,  that  the  members  who  placed  Sir  John  Davis  in  the  chair,  were  emboldened  to 
commit  this  outrage,  by  the  presence  of  a band  of  soldiers,  with  lighted  matches  in  their  hands, 
* who  were  placed , for  that  purpose , at  the  entrance  into  Parliament (2)  But  it  is  remarkable, 
that  for  this  vety  strong  assertion  of  a fact,  which  would  invalidate  the  whole  proceeding , he 
quotes  no  authority,  excepting  llooth’s,  who  makes  the  castle  guard  a baud  of  assassins  ; and  it 
is  equally  so,  that,  in  all  the  representations  of  lesser  grievances  than  this,  made  at  that  time 
by  the  Recusants,  not  one  syllable  is  said  of  this,  the  most  grievous  outrage  of  all!  He  who 
looks  1o  Curry’s  History  for  impartiality,  cannot  complain  if  others  look  to  IVorlase,  to  Temple, 
or  to  Cox.  (3) 


(1)  Desiil.  Cur.  Hlb.  ».  1,  p.  1*21. — But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  tine  was  exacted,  and  the  king  endea toured 
to  soften  bis  proceedings  in  his  speech  in  the  Council  above  mentioned,  by  informing  the  Irish  Agents  that 
“ there  is  another  cause  why  I should  be  careful  of  I lie  welfare  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  viz.  because  the 
H autienl  Kings  of  Scotland  are  descended  from  the  Kings  of  Ireland.” 

(2)  Second  edition,  Dublin,  1702,  v.  1,  p.  1*3. 

(2)  He  informs  ns  at  p.  62  of  the  4th  edition,  that  the  Catholic  Clergy  were  so  persecuted  at  this  time,  that 
two  Friars  hanged  thcouelces  in  their  vwn  defence! 
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“ Ireland,  1G40  to  1652.”— -folio. 

The  written  pages  are  202.  The  period  comprised  in  the  above  title,  is  that  of  tbc  unfortunate 
Rebellion  of  12  years,  which  laid  the  fouudation  for  all  those  Religious  dissections,  and  civil 
feuds,  which  have  oppressed  and  unnerved  Ireland  ever  since,  directing  the  energies  of  a manly, 
enthusiastic,  and  enterprising  people,  into  channels  leading  to  political  weakness,  and  national 
discontent. 

The  volume  now  before  us  describes  the  causes  of  these  calamities  in  the  masterly  style  and 
manner  of  that  great  historian  and  most  excellent  person  fjord.  Clarendon.  It  is  a contemporary 
copy  of  his  “ History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  liars  of  Ireland"  printed  in  8vo.  in  Dublin,  by 
Dugan,  1*19-20,  and  next  in  Svo.  Lond.  1721.  (1)  There  are  two  coeval  copies  in  this  Collec- 
tion, and  there  is  also  one  in  the  British  Museum,  which  the  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  has 
examined,  and  found  not  to  he  Clarendon's  original,  as  some  liave  supposed.  It  is  in  the  Sloane 
Collection,  No.  3838. — Prefixed  to  t lie  first  8vo  edition  of  Dublin,  1719-20,  is  this  Advertise- 
ment This  edilion  is  much  more  correct  than  that  of  London,  having  been  compared  with 
44  two  Manuscripts  in  his  Grace  tin*  Lord  Archbishop's  Library*,  in  one  of  which  his  Grace  has 
“ writ  these  t cords  with  his  own  hand , which  we  set  down  here  for  the  reader's  satisfaction — “ This 
**  Vindication  as  1 was  informed  hy  the  late  Lord  Clarendon,  was  writ  by  bis  father  Lord 
* Chancellor  Clarendon  (if  I remember  right)  at  Cologne,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of 
**  Ormond,  and  by  the  help  of  Memoirs  furnished  by  the  said  Duke.  1 had  it  from  Captain 
“ Baxter,  a servant,  I think  steward,  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  in  the  year  1686. 

Will.  Dublin. 

The  London  edition  here  quoted  is  the  editio  prima , in  folio,  w hich  is  now  extremely  scarce.  (2) 

It  has  been  cpiestioned  whether  this  is  the  genuine  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  some  have 
ascribed  it  to  Lord  Anglesey.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  fact  it  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
true  title  of  this  MS.  which  alone  would  suffice  to  shew  that  Lord  Anglesey’s  work  was  very 
different  from  this.  The  title  of  this  is — " A short  view  of  the  state  and  condition  of  Ireland 
44  from  the  year  l6+0  to  16*52.  A Vindication  of  his  late  Majesty,  (of  blessed  memory)  our 
u Sovereign  King  that  now  is,  and  their  Majestie’s  Supreme  Minister,  entrusted  by  them  for  the 


(O  The  first  of  these  editions  has  not  the  Appendix,  or  Calleetion  1 >/  Murders,  which  is  pnblished  at  the  end 
of  the  second;  and  it  ha*  been  inferred,  with  moch  probability,  not  only  that  this  A ppendix  n not  a part  of 
Lord  Clarendon’s  work,  but  also  that  it  was  not  approved  of  by  him,  or  not  known  to  him.  Thia  inference  seema 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  certainty  that  it  is  not  in  either  of  the  coeval  MS.  copies  in  this  Library,  or  in  that  of 
Sir  House  Sloane.  Bat  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  this  circumstance  by  no  means  invalidates  tbc  authority  of 
that  disgraceful  Document,  since  it  is  au  unquestionable  fact  that  it  is  quoted  by  Rusbworth,  and  that  it  is 
not  rejected  by  Nalson. 

(X)  It  was  republished  Lend.  fol.  17*6,  Walpole,  Noble  Authors,  8vo.  p.  19.  It  ia  remarkable  that  Harris  takes 
no  notice  of  Ciareodoas  Irish  Rebellion  in  his  additions  to  Ware ! 
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**  conducting  the  affaires  of  that  Kingdom  from  the  scandalous  pamphlets  set  forth  in  Latin  by 
“ anonymous  writers,  and  particularly  against  a Pamphlet  lately  published  by  the  direction  of  a 
“ Titular  Bishop  of  Fernet , and  composed  by  him." 

This  work  was  therefore  composed  during  the  life  of  Charles  II. ; whereas  the  Article  Anglesey 
in  the  Biographia,  states  that  *'  Lord  Anglesey  collected  materials  for  a History  of  the  Irish 
**  War,  from  l6*0,  to  the  Revolution.” 

Independently  of  this  consideration,  the  style  and  manner  of  this  work  is  infallibly  Clarendon's, 
which  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  and  it  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Nalson , who  knew  him,  and  who  refers 
to  passages  quoted  from  Lord  Clarendon’s  MS.  by  Borlase,  in  such  a way  as  leaves  no  doubt  of 
the  identity  of  both. — It  must  however  be  observed  that  Clarendon's  work  cannot  be  older  than 
the  year  1674,  for  lie  adverts  to  French  of  Fern’s  Bleeding  Iphigenia,  which  was  first  published 
in  the  courae  of  that  year. 

The  object  of  Clarendon  is  to  justify  Ormond,  and  to  expose  the  falsehoods  and  perjuries  of 
the  Bishops,  who  were  misled  by  tbe  Pope’s  Nuncio  to  excommunicate  him  and  Clanrickard, 
and  surely  a more  evident  case  was  never  made  out  by  any  writer.  They  attempted  to 
bespatter  the  character  of  Ormond,  ami  to  lay  all  the  failures,  owing  to  their  own  excommuni- 
cations, at  his  door,  because  forsooth  he  was  a Protestant ; but  they  exhibited  the  cloven 
foot  when  Lord  Clanrickard  (a  Catholic,)  succeeded  Ormond,  for  they  excommunicated  him  also, 
and  took  all  the  civil  and  military  power  of  the  kingdom  into  their  own  hands,  nor  could  any 
kindness,  arguments,  or  even  their  impending  destruction  by  Cromwell  prevail  upon  them  to  yidd. 
Until  the  vengeance  of  heaven  overtook  them,  letting  loose  upon  them  two  puritanical  armies 
of  Scots  and  English,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  extermination. 


(1)  **  Borlase,  says  he,  is  an  author  of  such  strange  inconsistency,  that  his  book  (on  the  Irish  Rebellion,)  is 
u rather  a paradox  than  a history  ; ami  it  must  needs  be  so,  for  I know  not  by  what  strange  accident  the  copy 
“ of  a Manuscript  written  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  happening  to  fall  into  his  hands,  he 
* has  very  nnartfully  blended  it  with  bis  own  rough  and  unpolished  heap  of  matter."  Nalson. 

Now  this  charge  may  be  easily  substantiated  by  comparing  Borlase  with  this  work  of  Clarendon's.  Indeed  it 
would  seem  that  “ Dr.  Nalson  had  been  obtieged  with  Clarendon’s  original  copy,  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  himself," 
as  stated  iu  the  London  8vo.  cd.  of  17‘iO,  in  the  last  page  of  the  Preface,  and  also  from  the  second  volume  of 
Nalson's  Collections,  where  he  quotes  several  passages  from  it,  mentioning  it  as  Clarendon’s  work. 

Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  thorough  information  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  work  must  unite  with  it 
Lyncbc's  Alitkinologia,  and  the  Supplement  to  it.  printed  at  S.Mulat's,  in  1 fiflO,  the  indicia  Catbolicorum 
Hibernia*.  Paris  1800,  the  Nuncio's  Memoirs,  by  his  Secretary  Massario,  Carte's  Ormond,  Walsh’s  History  of  the 
Remonstrance , and  his  Cauoa  Valesiana,  the  Supplement  to  the  Hibernia  Dominie  ana,  dec.  The  original  Comprta- 
tion  by  Massario  is  preserved  in  four  folio  volumes,  in  Mr.  Cooke's  Library  at  Holkham.  Most  of  these  autho- 
rities were  unknown  to  Warner , and  to  Lcland. 
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No.  III. 

“State  of  Ireland.”— -folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  arc  220,  all  in  a fine  round  baud,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  or  James  II. 
and,  like  the  former,  the  property  once  of  Arthur  Cape),  Earl  of  Essex. 

This  is  the  second  copy  above  mentioned  of  Clarendon's  Irish  Rebellion.  The  titles  and  divi- 
sions correspond.  The  arms  of  “ Algernon  Capell,  Earl  of  Essex,  Viscount  Maldon,  and  Baron 
“ Capell  of  Hadham,  1701." 

At  the  end  of  this  MS.  is  a Letter  from  Lord  Anglesey,  dated  Drury-Lane,  22d  March,  1679, 
in  which,  after  mentioning  Borlase's  History  of  the  execrable  Rebellion,  he  says: — “ Yet  I must  not 
“ conceal  from  you  that  about  a third  part  of  this  History  I have  had  long  by  me  in  MS.  under  this 
" title,  A short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  Ac.  Here  he  gives  the  title  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
Irish  Rebellion,  without  seeming  to  know  whose  work  it  is,  and  then  he  proceeds  thus: — 

“ I confess  this  author  of  this  History,  which  now  I speak  of  (Borlase),  has  purged  that  Short 
“ View  of  much  virulent  language,  which  made  it  so  much  too  long,  and  hath  intermixed  some 
“ passages  omitted  by  him  (i.e.  the  author  of  the  Short  View.)  But  seeing  that  discourse  was 
“ written  by  a Papist,  and  upon  a design  to  excuse  most  of  his  countrymen  and  those  who  aimed 
" at  their  preservation,  (1)  though  he  condems  lire  first  bloudy  conspirators,  my  opinion  is,  that 
" it  runs  like  a difi'erenl  and  coarser  thread  than  the  rest  of  the  web  of  that  history  (i.  e.  than 
“ Borlase's),  and  makes  it  more  argumentative  and  rhetorical  than  historical  in  that  part  of  it. 
“ Besides,  it  hath  mis-informalion  in  divers  particulars,  to  my  knowledge,  which  shall  be  rec- 
" titled  in  time,  and  is  not  sine  studio  partium.  I am  loath  to  find  any  fault  with  the  rest  of 
“ it,  because  I find  it  meant  well,  and  writteu  heartily,  which  would  have  produced  much 
M more,  and  matters  of  considerable  import,  if  the  writer  had  been  furnished  with  them,  and 
“ which,  in  time,  may  see  the  light,  with  the  just  history  of  that  nation  from  the  beginning 
“ thereof,”  Ac.  (2) 

As  this  letter  was  never  published— as  it  touches  several  topics  of  considerable  importance,  and 
as  the  style  is  involved  and  open  to  different  interpretations,  we  have  given  it  here  exactly  as  it 
is  written.  The  reader  will  not  forget  that  the  writer  was  that  Mr.  Amxsley,  who  was  sent  by 
the  Long  Parliament,  in  1645,  to  take  possession  of  Dublin, — w ho  joined  the  Royalists  a little 
before  the  Restoration, — who  sat  in  judgment  on  the  regicides  soon  after, — and  who  was  turned 
out  of  his  office  of  Privy  Seal  in  consequence  of  a dispute  with  Lord  Ormond  in  1682.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  " Animadversions  on  the  Irish  Remonstrance,"  which  is  printed  in  Walsh’s 
history  of  that  Remonstrance,  page  762,  and  of  “ A Letter  from  a Person  of  Honour  in  the 


(!)  Lord  Clarendon's  work  was  still  in  MS.  at  this  time,  and  was,  on  account  of  its  impartiality  in  justifying 
the  Catholic  Nobility  and  Gentry,  ascribed  by  Lord  Anglesey  to  some  Irish  Papist. 

(*)  Harris  says  tbat  be  left  behind  him  in  MS.  the  “ History  of  Ireland  from  ike  Rebellion  of  1M1  to  I860.'' 
Irish  Writers,  p.  JOJ. 
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**  Country,  written  to  the  Earl  of  Castle  ha  ten : being  Observations  and  Reflections  upon  his  Lord- 
“ ship’s  Memoirs  concerning  the  Wars  of  he  land,”  8vo.  Lond.  1 68 1. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  finding  his  conduct  in  Ireland  misrepresented  in  this  work,  published 
A Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  to  vindicate  himself:  to  which  Anglesey  wrote  a Reply , which 
he  published  with  the  Duke's  Letter,  in  folio,  London,  1682.  The  Duke  complained  to  the 
King,  aud  Anglesey  was  dismissed.  He  then  wrote  " A true  account  of  the  whole  proceeding 
**  between  James,  Duke  of  Ormond , and  Arthur,  Earl  of  Anglesey,  before  the  King  and  his 
u Council .*  London,  folio,  1682;  and  afterwards  some  other  works,  which  shall  he  noticed  in 
their  proper  places. 


No.  IV. 

“ Collection  of  Papers  relating  to  Ireland.-’ — 2 vols.  folio,  the 
first  of  304  written  leaves,  the  second  of  270. 

These  volumes  contain  some  of  the  most  important  Documents  from  1 640  to  1652.  In  one 
of  them  is  an  interesting  unpublished  Catalogue  oftlie  names,  estates,  and  places  of  residence  of 
all  the  Irish  Catholic  Gentry  who  adhered  to  Rinuccini,  after  he  excommunicated  those  who 
opposed  him  ; aud  made  war  upon  their  own  loyal  countrymen  and  relatives,  in  compliance  with 
the  Censures  of  the  Roman  Court.  This  is  a Document  of  the  first  consequence  to  thej  History 
of  Ireland,  during  the  period  of  the  civil  wars. 

Contents. 

folio 


1.  An  account  of  the  Government  established  by  the  Supreme  CounceJI  of  Ireland,  anno 

1642.(1)  1 

2.  The  Oath  of  Confederacy  and  Association  of  the  said  Supreme  Council,  . ...  15 

3.  The  Propositions  mentioned  in  the  said  Oath,  l6 

4.  The  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  said  Supreme  Council  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Royal 

Authority,  and  the  fundamental  Laws  of  the  Kingdom,  which  Oath  was  taken  by 
Preston,  when  he  marched  against  Ormond,  then  the  King’s  representative!  19 

5.  The  Protestation  and  Oath,  and  Names,  and  Places  of  Residence  of  those  who  rejected 

the  peace  concluded  at  Dublin,  and  adhered  to  Rinuccini,  19 

The  Marquess  of  Ormond's  Declaration  at  Kilcolgan,  2d  December,  1650, 49 

This  Declaration  contains  inter  alia. 

Remedies  proposed  for  removing  the  distrust  and  discontents  of  the  people,  presented  to  the 


(1)  The  title  prefixed  if  •*  Orders  made  and  established  by  the  Lord*  Spiritual!  and  Temporal!,  and  the  rest 
“ of  the  generall  assembly  for  the  Kingdome  of  Ireland,  mett  at  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  the  24lb  day  of  Octob. 
“ at*.  D,  1042.  and  in  the  10th  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  our  Sovereigns  Lord  Charles;  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
(<  of  Great  Britaine  Fiance  and  Ireland,”  dec- 
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Marquess  of  Ormood,  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  assembled  at  Limerick,  13th  Marcb, 

l64‘>“30,  in  which  they  declared  that  he  must  resign,  515 

The  Marquess's  “ Answer  to  said  Proposal!*  delivered  to  him  from  the  severall  Bishops,  and 
“ the  Commissioners  authorized,  in  pursuance  of  the  Articles  of  Peace,  on  the  13th  of 

“ this  instant." 57 

The  Declaration  of  the  Bishops  convoked  at  Limerick,  and  presented  to  the  Marquess  of 

Ormond. — Dated  2Sth  March,  l650  6l 

The  Marquess’s  Observations  on  ditto,  beginning — “ Here  you  sec  they  boast  much  of  what 

“ they  have  done  at  Chnmacnoise.”  63 

Letters  from  the  General  Assembly  at  Loughreagh  to  the  Marquess,  with  bis  Answers,  from 

the  last  of  April,  1650,  to  Sept.  1 6,  1650  65 

Articles  objected  against  Ormond,  with  his  Answers 99 

Proposals  of  the  Commissioners  of  Trust  to  the  Committee  of  the  Congregation,  29th  Oct. 

1650,  with  that  Committee’s  Answer,  152 

The  Answers  of  the  Homan  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  Proposals  which  were  offered  in  order 
to  the  Settlement  of  Ireland,  by  the  Commissioners  from  the  Convention  of  Ireland, 
in  1660  (1)  172 


This  very  interesting  Document  was  read  before  tbc  King,  by  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket, 
in  1660. 

Instructions  from  the  Popish  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Ac.  of  Ireland,  to  be  observed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Femes,  and  Nicholas  Plunket,  Esq,  appointed  aud  authorized  by  and  in 
the  behalf  of  the  confederate  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in  the  Court  of  Home, 


Kilkenny,  18th  January,  l647»  .....  195 

Instructions  to  ditto,  on  their  mission  also  to  France  and  Spain  199 

George  Lane  to  Lord  Ormond,  Logbreagh,  14th  September,  1650,  informing  him  of  his 

Excommunication  . . ......  201 

The  Excommunication  of  the  Marquess  of  Ormond,  „ 2025 

The  Order  for  publishing  the  said  Excommunication,  •••...  206 

The  objections  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the  Preamble  to  the  Bill  of  Settlement,  209 

These  objections  were  delivered  to  the  King  aud  Council,  aud  pleaded  before  His 
Majesty,  by  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket , in  1661. 

The  Protestant  Commissioners  of  Ireland’s  Answers  to  the  said  Objections,  (2) 2185 


The  Remonstrance  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  declaring  tbeir  hearty  thankfulness  to  tbe 
Marquess  of  Ormond,  dated  17  th  March,  1646. — These  are  the  thanks  of  tbe  Protestant 
Members.  The  Catholics  were  divided  between  Ormond  and  the  Court  of  Rome  ••••  227 


(1)  The  Proposals  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland  to  which  this  answer  was  made,  arc  missing. 

(2)  These  Answers  are  continued  at  folio  228,  b.  See  next  page,  line  I. 

I i 
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Answers  to  the  Objections  of  the  Irish  Catholics  against  the  Preamble  to  the  Bill  of 

Settlement ..2284 

These  Answers  were  delivered  in  to  the  King  and  Council,  and  read  before  His 
Majesty ; and,  together  with  the  Objections,  referred  to  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Irish  Affairs,  who  made  report  thereon,  in  l66l. — In  this  MS.  they  are 


continued  from  fbl.  2 1 8. 

The  Irish  Objections  to  the  body  of  the  Bill  of  Settlement,  267 

These  Objections  were  read  before  the  King  in  1661. 

The  Answers  of  the  Protestant  Commissioners, 281 

The  Irish  Objections  against  the  Declaration  for  Settlement  of  Ireland,  30th  Not.  l66l,  305 

These  were  delivered  in  to  the  King  in  l66l,  but  never  read  before  him. 

Answer  to  ditto,  by  the  Protestant  Commissioners,  334 

These  were  also  delivered  in,  but  never  read. 


Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  and  Charles  Kelly,  dated  Corbegg,  l6tb  September, 
1630,  directing  the  Excommunication  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be  suspended  till  after 


the  service  at  Athlone  36 1 

Lord  Ctanrickard's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  20th  Octuber,  1651 ....  3 63 


This  Letter  affords  the  strongest  evideuce  of  the  rebellious  designs  of  the  Irish 
Bishops  at  that  time. 


No.  V. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  " Collection  of  Papers  relating  to  Ireland,”  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  Number.  The  written  leaves  are  276,  all  in  one  hand,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
as  the  preceding  volume,  and  I waring  the  arms  of  Algernon,  Earl  of  Estes,  1701.  The  title- 
page  is  in  these  words : — “ Propositions  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  offered  to  his  Majesty  King 
u Charles  1st,  22d  Feb.  1631,  for  the  governing  of  Ireland, — 2dly.  His  Majestie's  pleasure 
“ declared  in  Council  pursuant  thereto. — 3dly.  Propositions  offered  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  at 
“ Hampton  Court,  22d  June,  1662,  concerning  the  governing  of  Ireland. — 4tbly,  Considera- 
“ tions,  by  way  of  Dialogue,  in  three  parts,  about  the  Distribution  of  tbe  Forfeited  Lands,  and 
" management  of  the  Revenue  of  Ireland." 

The  following  detailed  account  of  tbe  different  articles  contained  in  this  MS.  will  shew  that  the 
above  Title  is  very  imperfect ; and  that  in  describing  MSS.  those  who,  to  save  time  or  trouble, 
trust  implicitly  to  the  titles  and  indexes  which  are  prefixed  to  them,  without  minute  inquiry, 
are  very  commonly  misled. 

Contents.  Folio 

1.  Propositions  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford  concerning  the  government  of  Ireland  in  1631  1 
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2.  Propositions  offered  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  at  Hampton  Court,  22d  June,  1662. 5 b 

3.  Considerations,  by  way  of  Dialogue,  betwixt  a Privy  Councellor  and  an  Officer  of  the 

Exchequer  in  Ireland,  about  the  Distribution  of  the  Forfeited  Lands  by  the  Court  of 
Claims,  Arc 9 

4.  Dialogue  between  a Privy  Councellor  and  an  Officer  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  con- 

cerning the  letting  to  farm  the  Revenue  of  that  Kingdom 18 

5.  A further  Conference  on  tbe  same . ; . 24 

6.  A Collection  of  Particulars  relating  to  tbe  Articles  of  Peace  concluded  in  Ireland,  Anno 

lf>48. — This  was  the  Peace  of  Kilkenny,  which  the  Catholics  objected  as  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  the  Act  of  Settlement 37 


7.  Considerations  on  tbe  said  Articles  of  Peace,  made  17th  Jan.  l64S,  humbly  presented 

to  the  King,  upon  occasion  of  endeavours  used  by  the  Irish  Papists  to  revive  that 
Peace,  and,  by  asserting  tbe  validity  thereof,  to  undermine  those  excellent  foundations 
which  are  fayed  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  by  bis  Msyestie's  Declaration  of  30th 

November,  in  tbe  12th  year  of  his  reign  •••••••••  49 

N.  B.  These  Consideration*  were  never  delivered  in  to  the  King  and  Council,  hut 
were  privately  communicated  to  his  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had 
tbe  perusal  of  them,  in  l66l.  (I) 

8.  Reasons  wherefore,  by  your  Majestic '$  Declaration  of  30th  November,  l66o,  the  restitu- 

tion of  persons  restorable  to  their  former  estates,  was  not,  for  want  of  reprizalls,  to  be 

longer  deferred  than  to  the  23d  of  October,  l66l  87 

This  paper  was  delivered  in  by  the  Irish  Commissioners  to  the  King  and  Council, 
and  read,  and  referred  to  the  Lords  of  the  Irish  Committee,  12th  March,  l66l. 

9.  Heads  of  matcriall  variances  between  your  Mt\jestie's  Declaration  of  30th  October,  1660, 

and  the  body  of  tbe  Bill  transmitted  from  Ireland,  being  not  yet  materially  answered, 
and,  for  ought  appearing,  not  yet  remedied,  now  humbly  proposed  to  your  Most 

Excellent  Majesty  . 91^ 

This  paper  was  delivered  in  by  tbe  Irish  to  the  King  and  Council,  and  read,  and 
referred  to  the  Irish  Committee  of  the  Lords,  12th  March,  l66l. 

10.  A Briefe  of  the  Defcuce  made  in  Answere  to  the  Objections  offered  to  iuvalidate  the 

Peace  granted  to  the  Irish  in  1648  * 94 

This  was  delivered  in,  and  read  as  above,  in  l66l. 

11.  The  Duke  of  Ormond’s  Commission  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 10O 

A copy  from  the  original. — Date  omitted. 

12.  The  King's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  for  the  Earl  of  Ossory  to  be  Lord  Deputy 

of  Ireland. — 7 th  February,  1 667  . 107 


(1)  This  is  stated  in  a note  at  the  end,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  transcriber. 
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13.  Patent  of  Revocation  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  appointing  the  Earl  of  Ossory  Lord 


Deputy.-  1st  May,  1669  ........ no 

14.  The  Earl  of Ossory 's  Commission  to  be  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland * Ill 

15.  Instructions  to  John,  Lord  Roberts,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  appointed  Lord 

Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  28th  July,  1 669 . ..  m 

id.  A Memorial  concerning  the  Army  given  to  the  Lord  Roberts. — 29th  Sept.  1669 126 

17.  A.  Letter  to  the  Presidents  of  Munster  and  Connaglit,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 

Array  in  Leinster,  to  make  Returns  of  the  Militia  Forces — 8th  April,  16*69  127 

18.  The  Petition  of  several  Adventurers,  Soldiers,  49  Officers,  aud  Connaglit  Purchasers, 
who  have,  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  received  settlement 

of  Lands  in  Ireland,  to  John,  Lord  Berkeley,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  130 

19.  The  Petition  of  Colonel  Richard  Talbot,  Agent  for  the  Irish  Catholics,  to  King 

Charles  II.  Anno  1 670 — 1 ; with  the  Order  of  Council  thereon,  appointing  Commis- 
sioners to  inquire. — 18  June,  1670 133 

This  Petition  was  signed  by  all  the  principal  Gentry  of  Anglo-Irish  descent,  but  not 
by  any  of  the  old  native  families  of  the  Kingdom,  who  had  been  so  generally  and 
deeply  engaged  under  the  banners  of  Rinuccini , that  they  lost  all  credit  for  loy- 


ally, and  were  at  this  time  bankrupts  in  reputation,  having  blindly  yielded  to  every 
Censure  of  the  ftuncio,  and  to  every  order  of  Owen  Roe. 

20.  The  Attorney  General’s  Opinion  on  the  above  Petition  and  Statement  of  the  Case  of 


the  Catholics  of  Ireland 1446 

21.  An  Order  of  Council  appointing  Commissioners  to  revise  all  Papers  and  Orders  con- 
cerning the  Settlement  of  Ireland. — Dated  Whitehall,  4th  Feb.  1670 1646 

22.  The  Report  of  the  said  Commissioners  ; bearing  date  13th  June,  1$71  

23.  The  King’s  Order  for  a more  ample  and  exact  Inquiry 1706 

24.  Reasons  for  excluding  from  innocence,  those  w ho  resided  aud  enjoyed  their  Estates, 

real  and  personal,  in  the  Enemy’s  quarters,  (whether  they  took  arras  or  not!)  173 

25.  Instructions  from  the  Privy  Council  in  Ireland  to  Commissioners  sent  to  the  King, 

Anno  176 

26.  “ Proposals  humbly  offered  to  the  King  on  behalf  of  his  R.  Catholic  Subjects.” 177  b 

These  Proposals  were  delivered  in  to  the  King  and  Council  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Commissioners  from  the  Lords  Justices  and  Council  of  Ireland  in  1661. 

27.  “ An  Answer  to  said  Proposals.”  1826 

This  Answer  was  never  read  before  the  King;  but  was  tendered  at  the  Council 
Board,  in  1661. 

28.  “ Objections  made  by  the  Irish  against  the  Instructions  for  settling  of  Ireland.” • •••  ••  200 

These  Objections  were  delivered  in  to  tire  King  in  l66l,  but  never  read. 

29*  “ Answers  to  said  Objections.”  209 

This  was  also  delivered  to  the  King  in  l66l,  and  partly  read. 
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30.  " A Reply  relating  to  the  Propotah  offered  in  order  to  the  settlement  of  Ireland.”  ....  223 

Tim  was  read  before  the  King,  and  pleaded  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  other  Com- 
missioners from  the  Convention,  in  behalf  of  the  English  interest  in  Ireland, 

Anno  1660. 

31.  **  An  Answer  to  the  Irish  their  Expedient  concerning  the  Declaration  for  the  settlement 

" of  Ireland.”  259 

This  was  also  read,  and  pleaded  as  above,  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery. 

The  32d,  and  last  article  in  this  volume,  is  the  celebrated  frith  Rrmontlrance,  which  was 
delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  by  I’cter  Walsh,  London,  3d  February,  l(>6t,  to  be  presented  by 
him  to  the  King,  on  behalf  of  the  principal  gentry  and  many  of  the  clergy  of  I re  la  mi,  renouncing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  alledged  power  to  drposr  /frags  on  actount  0/  hertsy.  ( I ) 

The  author  of  this  Remonstrance,  and  Protestation  annexed  to  it,  was  Peter  W'alsh,  who 
published  it  in  his  " Ifitlory  of  Ihr  Rrmmutrmce,”  London,  fob  1674;  and  it  is  so  well  worded, 
that  no  form  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  has  ever  since  been  proposed  to  the  Catholics,  which  more 
pointedly  excludes  all  foreign  interference  in  the  temporal  concerns  oflrelaod. 


No.  VI. 

“ Ireland — Letters.  1672 .'.'—folio,  paper. 

The  written  leaves  are  3(i8. — This  is  the  first  of  21  volumes,  folio,  containing  the  original  State 
Letters  and  Correspondence  of  Arthur  Capell,  Earl  of  Essex,  during  his  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
from  lfi/2  to  1678.  Tlie  title  page  of  this  first  volume  is  in  these  words — “ Letters  written  by 
“ his  Excellency,  Arthur  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  from  5th  August,  1672, 
n to  31st  December,  1673." 

The  first  is  to  Lord  Arlington,  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  Dublin  Castle,  6th  August — not 
5th  August,  as  stated  in  the  above  title.  The  last  is  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  dated  Dublin 
Castle,  30th  December,  1673. 

These  first  letters  of  this  Collection  must  not  he  confounded  with  those  printed  in  two  volumes, 
8vo.  Dublin,  1770,  which  belong  to  the  year  1675,  and  shall  be  mentioned  ill  their  proper  place. 
Why  the  letters  of  1675  were  published,  and  those  of  the  preceding  and  subsequent  years 
omitted  by  the  Dublin  editors,  perhaps  some  cause  may  be  assigned  from  the  party  spirit  of  the 
publishers ; — for  amongst  these  unpublished  Letters,  may  be  found  some  documents  which  one  party 
would  have  as  williugly  destroyed  as  the  otlier  would  have  rescued  from  oblivion.  For  instance, 
here  are  the  King's  orders,  22d  May,  l66l,  11  for  restoring  the  Irish  Catholics  to  their  accustomed 


(I)  This  Doctrine  was  declared  to  be  an  Article  ef  faith  by  the  Nuncio  Gkitimi  in  his  Address  to  the  Irish 
BUhops,  so  lately  as  in  1766.  and  Bishop  Burke  declares  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Hibernia  Dominican*,  pag.  626 
and  924,  that  hit  letter  on  this  subject  to  said  Bishops  is  “ anro  cedroqut  dig**  ’ 
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“ privileges,  freedoms,  immunities,  S(c.  as  freely  as  heretofore  in  the  time  of  our  most  dear  Father , 
“ without  any  national  distinction  or  any  interruption  on  pretence  of  Religion." — Here  are  (he 
name  orders  reiterated,  26th  February,  1671. — Here  are  the  original  reasons  and  allegations  why 
those  orders  were  obstructed  by  tbe  Lords  Justices,  Orrery,  Eustace,  Ac.  folio  16,  17,  18. — 
Here  is  also  the  History  of  the  Rules  imposed  upon  the  Corporations  of  Ireland  in  1 67 1 ; of  the 
vacating  and  renewing  of  their  Charters;  of  the  opposition  made  to  these  violent  proceedings, 
and  of  the  power  by  which  they  were  enforced. — Here  is  also  the  " Answers  made  by  the  Lords 
“ ,/ustices  to  the  King's  Orders  in  l66l,"  and  the  “ Answers  to  certains  Resnarques  and  Obter- 
rations  upon  the  Rules,"  Ac.  made  in  September,  1672,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  of 
Ireland,  for  tbe  Regulating  of  Corporations,  and  Officers  therein,  to  the  exclusion  of  tbe 
Catholics,  , 

These  Rules,  one  of  which  was  that  tbe  Oath  of  Supremacy  should  be  enforced,  had  indeed 
been  enjoined  by  the  Act  of  Settlement ; but,  for  ten  years  from  that  time,  this  Rule  bad  not 
been  mooted  even  once.  The  first  breach  was  attempted  by  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  who  thought 
fit,  rather  than  begin  in  Dublin,  to  try  his  strength  in  Drogheda,  tbe  7th  of  August,  1668.  The 
Recorder  and  Magistrates  were  then  ordered  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  to  receive  the 
sacrament  at  least  twice  a year,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Tlie  Catholic 
freemen  remonstrated;  and  the  Rules  were  not  after  enforced  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Easex. 
Lord  Berkcly  had  indeed  issued  a hasty  order  that  they  should  be  enforced  in  Dublin,  24th 
November,  1671,  and  Lord  Essex  had  orders  to  the  same  effect  from  the  King  and  Council 
in  England,  dated  31st  August,  in  thesame  year;  but  this  was  ordered  with  an  exception  of  the 
Oath  of  Sstpresnacy  in  favour  of  those  to  whom  the  Chief  -Governor  might  choose  to  give  a 
dispensation. 

The  resistance  in  Dublin  proved  more  troublesome  than  was  expected ; it  began  from  the 
Aldermen  themselves ; and  tbe  King  felt  the  necessity  of  writing  to  Lord  Essex  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  his  own  commands.  This  appears  from  Essex's  Letters  to  Lord  Arlington,  18th 
January,  1672-3,  and  8th  July,  1 67 3,  and  to  the  King,  22d  July,  same  year. 

At  length  an  order  was  issued  for  imprisoning  Dr.  Loftus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  another  for  disarming  Papists,  and  a third  for  dismissing  all  Papists  from  the  army; 
and  thus  popular  tumult  subsided  in  popular  discontent. 

The  Letten  in  tills  volume  are  about  353,  independently  of  memorials,  petitions,  statements 
of  army  accounts,  Ax.  They  are  almost  all  Essex’s,  dated  from  Dublin  Castle,  and  tbe  draughts 
of  Ivis  secretary,  relating  chiefly  to  the  affairs  of  the  Catholics,  the  expenditure  for  the  pay  and 
cfoatliiug  of  tbe  army.  Here  also  arc  several  Letters  relative  to  a grant  of  the  Phmnix  Park, 
made  by  Charles  II.  to  his  favourite,  tbe  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  Lord  Essex's  determination 
rather  to  resign  than  submit  to  that  humiliation,  with  the  proceedings  thereupon. 

Several  (tapers  also  rdale  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the  disposal  of  the  lands  forfeited  by 
tile  Rebellion. 
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No.  VII. 

\ 

“ Ireland — Letters.  1672.”— -folio,  paper. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  above  Collection  of  Lord  Essex’s  State  Papers,  and  contains 

seventy-seven  Original  documents.  The  first  is  King  Charles  the  First’s  original  Letter,  dated 
Whitehall,  1 5th  March,  1<S70,  bearing  his  sign  manual  at  the  top,  and  signed  by  order  J.  Trevor, 
entered  Signet  Office,  20th  March,  signed  there  Phil.  Warwick  and  J.  Temple,  and  directed 
to  Lord  Berkeley,  as  his  warrant  for  granting  the  estate  of  James  Eustace,  of  Confcy,  to  Sir 
Edward  Sutton. — Seal  perfect. 

The  last  is  the  King's  original  Warrant  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  Whitehall,  30th  December,  1672; 
sign  manual  at  the  top,  and  the  autographs  of  Arlington  and  W.  Trumbull  at  the  end,  naming 
Commissioners  to  forward  the  improvement  and  plantation  of  Charlemont.— ‘Seal  perfect. 

The  intermediate  articles  relate  chiefly  to  the  settlements  of  forfeited  estates,  the  families  who 
were  ousted,  and  the  new  planters.  The  autographs  in  this  volume  are  numerous:  the  principal 
are  the  King’s,  Lords  Berkeley's,  Essex's,  Arlington's,  Coventry’s,  Clifford’s , Shaftesbury's, 
A tines try's,  Wentworths,  Newport's. 

Some  of  these  Letters  relate  to  Lord  Orrery's  pretension  to  fortify  his  houses  of  Ball) martin 
and  Charleville  with  great  guns  and  entrenchments ; others  to  the  charters  and  privileges  of 
corporate  towns,  of  Galway,  Dundalk,  Belturbet.  The  Letter  No.  46,  is  the  King’s  original  to 
Lord  Essex,  to  stay  prosecutions  of  indictments  for  matters  committed  during  the  Rebellion.— 
Dated  September  28,  1672. 

The  Letter  No.  54,  is  the  King’s  original  to  Lord  Essex  and  the  Council  in  Dublin,  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  Rules  enforcing  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  in  the  chief  towns  of 
Ireland:  sign  manual  and  seal  perfect. — Whitehall,  5tb  November,  1672. 


No.  VIII. 

44  Ireland — Letters.  1672."— folio,  paper. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  first  Letter  in  it  is  Lord  Arlington’s 
lo  Lord  Essex,  dated  Gth  January,  1671-2,  onginal  endorsed  in  Lord  Essex’s  hand.  The  last 
is  from  Lord  Barrimorc,  3fst  December,  1672.  The  intermediate  Letters  are  also  originals,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  unfortunate  misguided  Duke  of  Monmouth , Lords  Orrery , Burlington, 
Aston,  Berkeley,  Arlington,  Shaftesbury,  Coventry,  Clifford,  Anglesey,  Ranclagh,  Ormonde, 
Carlingford,  Richmond  and  Lennox;  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Halifax,  Chicbeley,  Buck- 
ingham, Sir  J.  Temple,  Sir  Paul  Davys,  Edward  Massic,  the  Chancellor  of  Denmark,  RceU, 
II.  Savile,  several  Irish  Bishops,  Father  Patrick  Magennis,  the  Queen’s  Chaplain,  Windsore, 
Suffolk*,  St  John,  Earl  of  Arran,  Faulcoubcrg,  Godolphin,  Secretary  Forbes,  Lords  Clanrickard, 
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Conway,  Thomond,  Fr.  Fuulke.  The  principal  writer  is  Orrtry , whose  Letters  are  very 
numerous.  Of  this  warlike  nobleman  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a genuine  character — he  is 
so  variously  described  by  his  friends  and  his  enemies:  and  yet  these  Letters  would  derive  con- 
siderable interest  from  a faithful  portrait  of  their  writer.  The  Historian  must  be  guided  by 
facts : but  a collation  of  facts  in  this  instance  shews  that  Budgells  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles,  though 
founded  on  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Morrice,  Chaplain  of  that  family,  cannot  always  be  relied 
upou.  Perhaps  tl>e  best  account  of  Roger  Boyle,  Lord  Orrery,  is  in  Birch's  General  Dictionary; 
where  it  appears  that  he  was  the  fifth  son  of  Richard  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Corke,  and  was  created 
Baron  of  Broghill,  in  1628,  the  eighth  year  of  his  age ; that  he  signalized  himself  against  the  Irish 
Confederates  in  1648-50;  that  on  the  murder  of  the  King,  he  joined  Cromwell,  though  he 
privately  corresponded  with  the  exiled  Prince ; but  that  his  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
civil  and  military,  recommended  him  at  the  Restoration.  It  was  also  known  that,  after 
Cromwell’s  death,  being  disgusted  by  tbe  conduct  of  Fleetwood  and  Desborough,  he  had  can- 
vassed his  officers  in  Munster  for  tbe  King.  He  was  tbe  first  who  signed  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement, of  which  he  was  the  principal  author.  His  Letters  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  are 
all  in  liis  own  liand,  and  they  afford  strong  proofs  of  a clear  and  quick  apprehension,  and  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  civil  and  military.  To  the  Catholic  interest  no  man 
was  so  formidable.  Their  claims  founded  on  tbe  peace  of  1648,  he  sifted  with  tbe  roost  stern 
severity ; shewing  that  they  did  not  abide  by  the  terms ; producing  documents  to  prove  that 
their  Clergy  unanimously  resolved  to  prosecute  Ormond  and  his  abettors  with  fire  and  sword; 
that  they  had  excommunicated  tbe  Royal  power,  in  excommunicating  him  (2) ; that  tbe  Catholic 
gentry,  who  did  not  openly  abet  these  proceedings  were  comparatively  few ; and  that  those  few, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Clam'ickard's  party,  did  not  openly  oppose  them. 

His  printed  works  on  this  subject,  are  “ The  Irish  Colours  displayed,  in  a Reply  of  an  English 
“ Protestant  to  a Letter  of  an  frith  Roman  Catholic ,”  London,  4to.  1662. 

This  was  written  against  Peter  Walsh,  who  answered  it  in  his  " Irish  Colours  Unfolded !* 
Both  were  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  Tlie  second  was  “ An  Answer  to  a Scandalous 
“ Letter  lately  printed  and  subscribed  by  Peter  Walsh,  Arc.  intitled,  A Letter  desiring  a just 
“ and  merciful  regard  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland”  Dublin,  4to,  1662,  and  London, 
4to,  ]662.  In  these  pamphlets  both  sides  of  the  question  are  fully  unfolded  and  explained. 

Lord  Orrery's  State  Letters,  printed  in  two  volumes  8vo.  Dublin,  1743,  do  not  contain  one- 
third  of  his  correspondence  as  it  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  now  before  us,  and  in  the  subsequent 
volumes  of  this  interesting  Collection,  without  the  aid  of  which  no  history  of  Ireland,  during 
the  period  to  which  it  refen,  can  be  accurately  compiled. 


(1)  Love  says,  in  his  MS.  Memoirs  of  Lonl  Orrery,  that  before  he  condescended  to  join  Cromwell,  be 
obtained  Charles  the  Second**  consent ! 

(2)  J Ponce,  in  his  Vindici*  Evers*,  glories  in  this. — “ Ormond,  ays  he,  might  have  stayed,  but  nobody 
“ would  have  obeyed  him  after  the  Prelate's  excommunication;  and  therefore  wc  may  truly  say  wre  compelled 
“ him  ttgoT— p.  171.  See  Orrery's  Answer  to  Walsh,  p.  6. 
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No.  IX. 

“ Ireland — Letters.  1673 ."—folio,  paper. 

This  is  the  4th  volume  of  the  Essex  Stale  Papers  already  described.  The  first  article  is  the 
King's  original  Letter  to  Lord  Essex,  Whitehall,  21st  December,  1672,  having  the  sign  manual 
at  the  top,  and  Lord  Arlington's  autograph  at  the  eud,  concerning  the  Leather  trade  of  Ireland. 

The  original  articles  in  this  volume  arc  117;  consisting  chiefly  of  grants  of  lands,  pensions, 
payments  of  arrears,  rules  for  regulating  Corporations,  Arc.  all  signed  by  the  King  and  by  Lord 
Arlington.  The  l6lh  approves  of  the  election  of  nine  or  ten  Roman  Catholics  into  the  Common 
Council  of  Dublin,  and  is  signed  by  the  King,  14th  January,  1672-3.  Several  of  these  papers 
relate  abo  to  the  Revenues  of  Ireland,  the  accounts  of  Lord  Ranclagh,  and  of  the  farmers  of 
Uic  Revenue,  in  1672-3. 

The  autographs  in  this  volume  are  the  King's,  Arlington's,  Gilbert  Cantuar.  Ormonde's, 
Monmouth's,  Craven's,  Anglesey’s,  Carberry’s,  Newport's,  W.  Maynard’s,  G.  Carteret’s,  Thomas 
Chicbeley’s,  Fr.  Seymour's,  Duncnmbe's,  J.  Nicholas’s,  H.  Finch’s,  Latimer's,  St  Alban's, 
Bridgewater's,  Northampton's,  Bath's,  H.  Coventry's,  Carlisle’s,  Fauconbcrg’s,  Halifax's,  Lau- 
derdale's, Humfr.  London,  Duncomb's,  It.  Crew's,  John  Nicholas's,  Shaftesbury’s,  Robert 
Southwell's. 

The  <J5tli  is  the  King’s  original  to  Lord  Essex,  21st  September,  1673,  granting  forfeited  lands 
to  Colonel  Carey  Dillon,  in  satisfaction  of  part  of  arrears  due  to  the  forty-nine  commissioned 
officers  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

The  96th  is  the  King’s  original  to  Lord  Essex,  in  favour  of  Lord  Dunsauy,  who  was  injured 
by  partial  and  corrupt  proceedings,  praying  that  he  may  have  an  impartial  jury. 

The  97tb  is  from  the  Privy  Council  of  England  to  Lord  Essex,  directing  him  to  maintain  the 
Act  of  Settlement  inviolate,  to  enforce  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  to  expel  Peter  Talbot,  and 
all  others  exercising  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  out  of  the  kingdom. — 26th  September,  1673. 

The  102d  is  the  King's  original  Letter  to  land  Essex,  dated  Whitehall,  5th  October,  1673, 
for  renewing  former  Letters  Patent  of  quit  rents  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Fingal. 

All  these  Letters  have  the  seals  annexed  ; and  arc  in  perfect  preservation. 

No.  X. 

“ Ireland — Letters.  167 2."— folio,  paper. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  original  Letters  arc  228.  The  first 
is  from  Lord  Arlington  to  Lord  Essex,  Whitehall,  14th  January,  1672-3.  The  last  is  from  Lord 
Aungier  to  Lord  Essex,  London,  16th  December,  1673.  The  intermediate  Letters  arc  more 
numerous  and  interesting  than  those  of  the  preceding  volume.  The  writers  arc  Arlington,  Finch, 
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Bridgeman,  Marquess  de  Fresna,  H.  Coventry,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, the  Lord  Chancellor,  Clifford,  Captain  Trant,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Osborne,  Latimer, 
Anglesey,  Sir  John  Werdeo,  Ormond,  Kanelagh,  Conway,  Arthur  Forbes,  the  Lord  Aungier. 
Some  of  these  are  in  cyphers  deevphered  between  the  lines. 

These  Letters  relate  chiefly  to  the  execution  of  the  Act  of  Settlement : Lord  Essex's  complaints 
of  the  easy  admittance  in  England  of  addresses  from  persons  in  Ireland,  who  decline  applying 
in  the  first  instance  to  him;  arrears  in  the  Irish  Revenues;  the  King’s  grant  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  for  99  years ; and  other  grants  of  forfeited  lands  to  her. 
The  1 6th  is  Lord  Arlington  to  Lord  Essex,  3d  May,  1673,  stating  that  it  is  yet  a subject  of  debate 
in  the  Council,  whether  all  that  refuse  the  Oaths  pursuant  to  the  late  Address  of  the  Commons, 
shall  be  excluded  from  civil  employments  in  Ireland.  The  30th  is  Lord  Arlington's  to  Lord 
Essex,  lSIh  May,  1673,  that  the  King  is  much  affected  by  his  objections  to  granting  the  Phoenix 
Park  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  but  will  yield  on  a compromise  of  other  lands.  The  2td  is 
Lord  Arlington  to  Lord  Essex,  stating  the  charges  against  Peter  Talbot,  13th  May,  ]S73. 

No.  23,  ditto  to  ditto,  repeating  the  King’s  instructions  relative  to  a passport  for  Peter  Talbot, 
31st  May,  1673. 

No.  28,  ditto  to  ditto,  5th  July,  that  discoveries  of  forfeited  lands  must  be  made  in  Ireland, 
for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  others. 

No.  29,  ditto  to  ditto,  14th  June,  1763,  concerning  a new  coinage  of  farthings  for  Ireland; 
the  resistance  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  to  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy ; Petitions  against  Lord 
Ranelagh. 

No.  32,  Lord  Arlington  to  Lord  Essex,  29th  July,  1673,  that  nothing  is  yet  determined  con- 
cerning the  Oath  of  Supremacy  for  Corporations. 

No.  36,  ditto  to  ditto,  SOlh  Aug.  1 673,  that  Prince  Rupert  blames  the  French  Admiral,  d’Estree, 
for  not  co-operating  against  tile  Dutch. — No.  44,  ditto  to  ditto,  27th  September,  1673,  to  forbear 
putting  the  seal  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  grant. — Several  papers  follow,  relating  to  the  execution 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  imposing  the  Oaths  on  Under-sheriffs — Revenue  Accounts,  Ac. 

The  96th  Letter  is  Lord  Arlington  to  Lord  Essex,  29th  March,  1 673,  signifying  the  success 
of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  against  Popery ; the  103d  is  from  ditto  to  ditto,  2d  Dec. 
1673,  that  the  King  deems  it  necessary  at  present  to  make  no  more  stir  in  Ireland,  till  a calmer 
conjuncture  of  affairs.  Then  follow  several  discoveries  and  surveys  of  forfeited  lands,  made 
privately,  so  as  not  to  give  the  least  alarm,  as  in  Letter  110;  several  documents  relating  to  the 
Revenues;  several  Letters  of  Lord  Clarendon’s— one  of  which,  dated  9th  December,  1673,  has 
these  remarkable  expressions: — “ When  I was  Lord  Lieutenant,  I found  means  to  divide  the 
“ Catholics  on  the  question  of  the  Remonstrance,  by  requiring  allegiance  of  them  in  such  terms, 
41  and  to  that  degree  that  was  not  agreeable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope.  This  Remonstrance, 
" with  the  countenance  given  to  the  Subscribers,  and  discountenance  to  the  Refosers,  got  ground 
" very  fisst ; but  after  I was  recalled,  this  course  was  neglected,  if  not  inverted,  and  the  Sub- 
“ scribers  were  exposed  to  the  persecution  0/  the  Refusers  even  in  Ireland,  Ac.  It  is  not  easy  to 
" make  this  understood  in  an  English  House  of  Commons.” 
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The  Letters  of  Lord  Conway  to  Lord  Esse*,  from  No.  177  of  this  MS.  are  very  interesting; 
especially  those  in  cypher  of  the  18th  November,  1673,  22d  ditto,  and  the  si*  or  seven  imme- 
diately following,  on  the  aflairs  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Parliament's  suspicions  with  respect  to  the 
King:  so  are  also  some  of  Lord  Forbes's,  and  of  Lord  Auogterss. 

The  autographs  in  this  volume  are  the  King's,  Arlington '*,  H.  Finch’s,  11.  Bridgman  s, 
l Jr  my  Coemtrfs,  Gilb.  Cantuar’s,  Shajtesbury's,  C.  lineage's,  Lard  Keeper  Cliffords,  Lord 
Trtasurrr  Osborne's,  Lord  Treasurer  Latimer' «,  Lord  Treasurer  Anglesey's,  J.  Conway's,  J.  Car- 
teret's, Fr.  Seymour's,  Ormond's,  Ranelagh's,  Arthur  Forbes's,  Fr.  Aungicrs.  The  documents 
amount  to  213. 

No.  XI. 

“ Ireland— Letters.  1673 ."—folio. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Esse*  Stale  Papers ; and  consists  of  20S  articles.  The  first 
is  Sir  U.  Southwell's  Letter  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  London,  22d  February,  1672 : the  last  is  from 
Lord  Massereen,  Antrim,  23d  December,  1673.  The  autographs  are — Halifax , Shaflesbstry , 
Ormonde,  Arlington,  St.  Alban,  Lauderdale,  Albemarle,  Monmouth,  Carlisle,  Sttff'olke,  Norfolke, 
Arran,  Carteret,  Orrery,  Clanricarde,  ilarrymorr,  Massereen,  Clare,  Gustacus  Hume,  Fr.  Go- 
dolphin,  Fr.  Gore,  Donegal!,  H.  Combury,  Alexander  Rigbye  Burlington,  Willougby,  Georgs 
Digbye,  Edw.  Carlisle,  II.  Le  Power,  Chieheley,  Sir  T.  Osborne,  H’a.  Montagu,  Tho.  Pigott, 

Hon  or d,  of  Norfolk ; Rothes,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland ; Roscomon,  J.  Fitzpatrick,  EarL  of 
Arran,  Charles  Bertie,  Eliz.  Hamilton,  Fauconberg,  Ossory,  Orrery,  Clare,  Richard,  Bishop  of 
London : Earl  of  Drogheda,  Earl  of  Barrymore,  Ja.  Armachauus,  28  Aug.  1673,  Sfc.  Bishop 
of  Corks,  Pierce  St.  John.  All  these  Letters  relate  to  the  history  of  the  times  when  they  were 
written;  to  Parliamentary  discussions  ; the  settlement  of  Ireland  ; divisions  and  jealousies  of  the 
Cabinet ; the  Continental  and  Dutch  wan ; the  state  of  the  Revenue ; and  the  disposal  of  for- 
feited estates  in  Ireland.  The  reader  will  easily  believe  that  no  History  of  Ireland  can  be  written  ’ 

for  this  period,  without  the  aid  of  the  documents  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  MSS. 
which  have  never  seen  the  light. 

The  206lb  article  in  this  volume  is  a curious  Letter  from  Frances,  Duchess  of  Richmond 
and  Lenox,  daughter  of  Walter  Steward,  Esq.  and  the  third  and  last  wife  to  Charles,  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lenox,  the  last  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox  of  that  name.  He  was  Ambas- 
sador in  Denmark,  and  died  near  Elsineur.  This  lady  is  celebrated  in  Grammont's  Memoirs. 
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No.  XII. 

“ Ireland — Letters,  1074.”— -folio. 

This  is  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers ; ami  consists  of  about  200  articles. 
The  first  is  an  original  Letter  from  the  King,  to  Essex,  dated  Whitehall,  6th  December,  1674, 
granting  to  Thcophilus  Jones  800/.  per  annum  out  of  Irish  Forfeitures  The  last  is  also  from 
the  King  to  Essex,  23d  December,  1674,  containing  a grant  to  Sir  Ignatius  Gold,  of  Corke. 
These  have  the  sign  manual  and  seal,  as  usual.  The  intermediate  Letters  are  almost  all  from 
the  King,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the  disposal  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  Ireland.  It  could  tend  to 
no  good  purpose  to  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  the  particular  forfeitures  or  grants  to  which 
these  Papers  apply — especially  as  it  may  now  be  reasonably  hoped  that  all  invidious  recollections 
are  obliterated;  and  that  the  property  and  peace  of  Ireland  are  established  on  the  permanent  and 
immoveable  foundation  of  the  Laws.  The  autograplis  in  this  volume  are  The  King’s,  Arling- 
ton’s, Tweed  dale’s,  iMimer's , Finch's,  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  Anglesey’s,  Worcester's , Carlisle sf 
V.  Berkeley’s,  Th.  Chicheley’s,  Fr.  Seymour’s , H.  Coventry’s , Robert  Southwell's,  Bridgewater’s, 
R.  Crete’s , 5.  Alban’s,  Carteret's,  Car  bevy's,  Danby’.s , W.  Trumbull’s,  Holies’ s,  John  Nicholas's, 
Monmouth' s,  W.  Maynard's,  Dorchester's, 

The  article  No.  78  is  the  original  Patent  granted  to  Prince  Rupert  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  his  new  invention . of  converting  into  9leel  all  manner  of  edged  tools,  files,  and  other 
instruments  forged  in  soft  iron,  Ac.  The  S5th  grants  20,000/.  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  and  Bernard 
Grenville,  Esq.  out  of  debts  due  on  forfeited  estates. 

The  89th  relates  to  the  estate  of  Coll.  Richard  Grace,  in  the  Queen's  County,  with  the  state 
of  bis  case,  and  the  original  determination  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England ; signed.  Finch, 
Anglesey,  Monmouth,  Dorchester,  Bridgewater,  Carbery,  Arlington,  Holies,  Craven,  J.  Nicho- 
las, Ac.  Several  relate  to  the  Revenue,  payments  of  Pensions,  Lord  Ranelagh’s  accounts. 

The  Article  105  is  a grant  to  Daniel  O'Neil's  Executors,  dated  the  last  of  August,  16*71. 

No.  108  is  a grant  to  Simon  Lutterell,  of  Lutterellstown,  dated  9»h  September,  1 674. 

Amongst  the  various  documents  in  this  volume,  that  numbered  133  relates  to  the  claims  of 
the  Lord  Clan-Carty,  Captain  Owen  Mac  Carty,  and  Charles  Mac  Carty,  to  certain  lands  on  the 
Barony  of  Muskerry,  with  the  Resolution  of  the  Committee  sitting  in  Whitehall,  9lh  December, 
1674;  signed  Danby , Finch,  Lauderdale,  Northampton,  Craven,  Strafford,  H.  Coventry,  J, 
Berkeley,  Fauconberg , W.  Maynard , Newport , Crew,  J.  W.  Mamim,  Phil.  Lloyd. 


No.  XIII. 

“ Ireland — Letters,  1074.”— -folio. 

This  i,  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  It  consists  of  367  written  leaves,  an<f 
some  blank.  The  written  leaves  are  all  in  one  hand ; containing  draughts  and  transcripts  of 
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Lord  Essex’s  correspondence  with  the  King  and  the  Ministry,  from  4th  January,  1673-4,  to  29th 
December,  l674. 

The  first  of  these  is  from  Essex  to  the  King;  the  last  is  from  Essex  to  the  Queen’s  Confessor, 
Father  Patrick  Magennis,  and  relates  to  the  nominees  who  were  left  deficient  in  the  proportions 
of  land  due  to  them  by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  subjects  to  which  the  Letters  in  this  volume 
chiefly  relate,  are  the  Army  of  Ireland,  the  Revenue,  the  Tories  or  Raparecs,  who  infested  the 
woods,  the  secular  and  regular  Catholic  Clergy,  the  Presbyterian  and  Protestant  interests  during 
the  years  1673  and  l674. — In  the  first  of  these  Letters,  Essex  expresses  himself  thus: — “ Two 
“ things,  I humbly  conceive,  are  necessary  that  your  Majesty  do  observe  for  the  effecting  this 
“ business  (the  discovery  of  forfeitures)  with  success. — The  first  is  great  secrecie ; and  this  in 
11  regard  many  persons  of  considerable  eminence  and  alliance,  almost  all  the  restored  Irish,  as 
M particularly  the  Lords  Dillon  and  Clare,  Arc.  and  likewise  my  Lord  of  Ormond,  with  many  of 
44  his  kindred  and  relations,  will  probably  be  touched  by  it,  who,  no  doubt,  if  the  matter  take 
44  vent,  will  soon  find  means  to  obstruct  it.  The  other  is,  that  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to 
44  forbear  the  making  grants  of  lands  comprehended  within  these  Discoveries  till  the  whole  be 
“ made  out.  I hope,  within  six  weeks  time,  to  send  over  an  account  of  one  Province,  by  which 
44  a medium  may  be  taken  of  the  rest,  and  a judgment  made  of  the  advantage  which  your 
44  Majesty  shall  receive  from  all,  &c.  My  Lord  of  Shaftesbury,  in  my  humble  opinion  (if  he 
44  stands  right  as  to  other  circumstances  in  your  Majestic’s  favour),  is  a person  as  filt  as  any  to 
44  transact  this  business,  having  no  alliance,  nor  (that  I know  of)  obligations  to  the  persons  who 
44  are  likely  to  oppose  this  search." 

The  Letter  No.  22,  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Harbord,  Dublin  Castle,  25th  January,  1673-4, 
relative  to  Peter  Talbot,  is  very  interesting  ; as  is  also  No.  23,  from  ditto  to  ditto,  January  25, 
where  he  says: — 44  As  for  the  banishing  all  such  as  exercise  Ecclesiastical!  jurisdiction,  whatever 
44  may  be  apprehended  at  a distance,  I am  confident  it  is  so  far  from  causing  a discontent  even 
44  among  the  Papists  themselves,  that  I am  sure  they  are  rather  glad  of  it,  these  being  a great 
44  burthen  to  them  in  the  collections  of  money  which  were  perpetually  made  for  their  support. 
44  But  should  it  be  resolved  to  use  the  like  measure  with  all  the  seculars  (Priests)  1 am  not  without 
44  apprehensions  wbat  the  consequence  thereof  might  he,  there  being  several  hundred  thousands 
44  of  the  Popish  Religion  in  this  Kingdome;  and  should  any  such  thing  be  thought  on,  it  were 
44  fitt  the  King  had  a .standing  army  of  at  least  20,000  men  in  constant  pay,  and  upon  duty;  for 
44  I would  lie  loath  to  be  auswerable  for  the  peace  of  this  Kingdom  with  a less  force." 

The  Letter  No.  35  relates  to  the  restoration  of  the  Estate  of  Coll.  Grace,  in  the  Queen’s 
County;  and  No.  42  to  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to  such  commissioned  officers  as  served  the 
King  in  Ireland  before  the  5th  of  June,  1649,  according  to  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explana- 
tion, with  an  account  of  the  manner  of  executing  this  part  of  the  Act.— No.  51  relates  to  forfeited 
lands  granted  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  in  lieu  of  the  Phoenix  Park ; also  the  oppression  of  the 
Protestant  Clergy  of  the  second  Order  by  those  of  the  first,  and  the  remedies  for  these  disorders, 
dec. — No.  58  relates  to  the  trade  of  Ireland. — No.  59  is  intitled  Instructions  for  Sir  A.B.C.  D. 
&c.  appointed  Commissioners  for  stating  the  accounts  of  the  present  farmers  of  the  Customs  and 
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imported  Excise  for  one  year,  from  25th  December,  1672,  to  25tb  December,  1673,  in  order ,t0 
settling  their  defalcation,  by  reason  of  the  present  war  with  the  Dutch. 

N 0.66,  Sir  N.  Armour's  Proposals  to  prevent  the  undue  exportation  of  wool  from  Ireland 
into  foreign  parts. 

No.  67,  Answers  to  ditto. — No.  69,  Lists  and  particulars  of  forfeited  estates  in  Munster. 

No.  50  gives  a good  account  of  the  proceedings  on  the  Rulet  for  enforcing  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  in  Corporations.  It  is  dated  20th  March,  1673-4,  and  is  addressed  to  Lord  Arlington 
by  Lord  Essex,  who  complains  that  ten  out  of  twenty  of  the  Dublin  Corporations  had  assembled 
and  petitioned  against  those  rules  ; and  that  the  Corporations  are  secreclly  urged  on  by  a cabal 
in  England,  at  tbe  bead  of  which  he  thinks  is  the  Lord  Privy  Scale. 

The  Document  No.  91 , is  Lord  Essex's  Speech  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  20th  March,  condemning 
these  intemperate  courses. 

No.  92  is  a Copy  of  the  Petition  of  Masters,  Wardens,  Sec.  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Guild,  against 
those  Rules. 

No.  93.  A further  account  of  these  proceedings  in  a Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Harbord, 
dated  Dublin  Castle,  21st  March,  1673-4. — No.  94.  Names  of  tbe  Corporations  who  petitioned 
against  tbe  Rules. 

No.  98  is  tbe  Draught  of  a Letter  proposed  by  Lord  Essex  to  be  signed  by  the  King  con- 
cerning the  properties  of  persons  transplanted  intoConnaght. 

In  No.  101  is  the  following  account  of  Mr.Taykr,  who  lias  been  already  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  the  Distribution  of  Forfeited  Lands,  No.  LXXI.  Press  I.  of  this  Catalogue. 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  Lord  Etta  to  Mr.  Hartford,  Dublin  Cattle,  March  28fA,  1674. 

“ Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  formerly  a sub-commissionner  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  had  tbe  curiositif, 
“ (and  no  other  as  I know  of  besides  himselfe)  to  keep  books  of  entrys  of  the  dispositions  of  all 
" lands  made  by  that  commission.  This  is  tbe  man  1 have  employed  by  comparing  bis  books 
“ with  tbe  other  Records  to  see  what  can  by  this  means  be  discovered  to  belong  to  the  Crowne. 
“ For  what  relates  to  the  Records,  this  person,  Mr.  Taylor,  is  a very  able  man,  and  indeed  the 
" only  man  in  the  kingdomc  that  can  do  a work  of  this  nature. — His  Majesties  designe  by  this 
* search  (of  forfeitures)  I presume  was  to  bring  all  these  lands  so  discovered  into  a common 
“ stocke,  to  the  intent  they  might  be  applied  to  the  ends  of  tbe  Act  (of  Settlement)  and  the 
“ remainder  to  be  an  additional!  revenue  to  tbr  crowne.  But  now,  whilst  I was  thus  tar 
“ advanced,  there  hate  come  several!  letters  under  the  signett  for  the  grant  of  lands  to  persons 
“ who  shall  discover  them.  One  letter  for  my  Lord  Kingston,  bearing  date  23d  February;  two 
“ on  tbe  behalf  of  Coll.  Dillon,  of  the  29th  January  and  2d  of  March  ; and  one  for  my  Lord 
“ Mountalexander,  of  tbe  29th  January,  73.  Many  others  1 hear  are  ready,  and  no  doubt  of 
“ will  be  gained ; and  I cannot  but  say  that,  by  this  course,  tbe  King  hath  brought,  as  our 
“ English  prOTerb  is,  an  old  house  on  his  head ; for  here  are  abundance  of  men  preparing  to  goe 
“ into  England  upon  these  designs;  and  I find  severall  of  them  have  already  Inn  advising  with 
“ Council  to  frame  letters  to  this  purpose,  so  as  his  Majesty  must  expect  disquiet  enough  by 
" these  solicitations.  Sec. 
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“ The  truth  is,  the  lands  of  Ireland  have  bin  a meer  scramble,  Ac.  which  makes  all  men  so 
*'  unsettled  in  their  estates,  and  so  inquiet  in  their  possessions,  Ac. 

“ I could  heartily  wish  that,  one  way  or  other,  there  were  an  end  of  these  discoveries;  for 
“ better  were  it  for  the  Crowne  to  be  cheated  of  its  rights  to  divers  parcells  of  lands,  than  by 
“ perpetual!  inquisions  so  to  harass  men’s  estates,  and  disparage  tbeir  titles  to  them,  as  all  men 
“ are  afraid  to  deale."  Ac. 

The  Letter  No.  131,  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Harbora,  Dublin  Castle,  April  21,  1674,  on  the 
same  subject,  is  still  more  interesting  Ilian  the  former,  as  descending  more  into  details. 

The  Letter  No.  144,  from  Lord  Essex  to  his  brother,  from  Dublin  Castle,  May  2d,  1674, 
complains  bitterly  of  the  misrepresentations  of  Father  Magennis,  the  Queen’s  Confessor,  and  of 
Colonel  Talbot,  who  were  plotting  to  turn  him  out  of  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland. — No.  164  is 
a List  of  the  Concordatums  signed  by  different  persons  in  1673—4,  for  lauds,  rents,  or  arrears 
due  to  them. — No.  168  is  an  interesting  Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  Iris  brother,  dated  Dublin 
Castle,  1 9th  May,  1674,  relative  to  secular  and  regular  Clergy  protected  contrary  to  the  Procla- 
mation by  the  Earl  of  Westmeath ; and  also  concerning  the  claims  of  Sir  Maurice  Eustace. — 
No.  1 86  is  a very  strong  Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  the  King,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  8th  June, 
1674,  against  misrepresentations  of  his  government  oflreiand. — The  Letter,  No,  214,  from  Lord 
Essex  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  June  24,  1674,  relates  to  the  great 
ambition  of  Lord  Orrery  to  command  a body  of  militia,  and  declare  himself  bead  of  tbe  Pro- 
testant interest  of  Ireland. — No.  224,  Lord  Essex  to  Lord  Arlington,  on  tbe  designs  of  Lord 
Orrery  in  Munster,  Dublin  Castle,  July  28,  1674.-  No.  223  is  on  tbe  same  subject;  and  both 
are  extremely  interesting.  The  army  of  Munster  was,  at  Ibis  time,  entirely  Cromwellian. — No. 
239  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Scotch  Preachers  and  Presbyterians  in 
Ulster. — Tbe  Letter  No.  263,  from  Lord  Essex  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  23d 
Aug.  1674,  is  intitled  to  peculiar  attention,  as  describing  the  views  of  Orrery,  and  the  state  of 
parties,  especially  when  united  with  the  Numbers,  264,  266,  and  267. 

Tbe  Letter  No.  343,  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Harbord,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  28th  November, 
1674,  ought  to  be  noticed,  as  reflecting  tbe  highest  honour  on  the  unimpeachable  integrity  of 
its  writer.  “ I thank  you."  says  lie,  “ for  the  pains  you  take  in  my  affairs.  As  for  what  you 
“ write  concerning  the  Dutcbesse  of  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Chiffins,  I conceive  tbe  only 
“ use  to  be  made  of  them  is  to  lea  me  out  a little  what  is  doeiug ; but  by  no  means  will  I fix  my 
“ rel  vance  and  dependance  upon  little  people.  If  I can  enjoy  my  |>lice  with  bis  Majestie's  favour 
“ and  good  liking,  and  doe  him  and  the  kingdome  service,  no  pains  can  ever  be  anxious  or  uneasy  to 
•*  me  to  bestow,  but  without  it,  a life  in  tbe  hurry  of  businessc,  will  be  very  uncomfortable  to 
“ me,  and  such  as  I am  sure  a private  life  is  fir  preferable  to  it,"  Ac. 

The  Letter  No.  332,  from  the  King  to  Lord  Essex,  relative  to  the  settling  of  the  forfeited 
lands  in  Connacht,  is  a document  of  great  importance  to  tbe  Historian  of  that  Province. 

The  Letter  No.  S60,  from  Lord  Essex  to  Lord  Coventry,  Dublin  Castle,  I2tb  December^ 
1674,  mentions  Temple's  sc  count  of  the  Rebellion,  in  these  words: — 

" In  your  Letter  of  the  21st  November  last,  you  take  notice  of  a book  supposed  to  be  lately 
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'*  printed  in  Dublin,  relating;  all  tin*  particulars  of  the  massacres  and  blemished  committed  at  the 
w beginning  of  the  war.  I liave  been  the  longer  in  answering  your  Letter,  that  I might  make 
" some  enquiry  into  the  thing;  and  indeed  I cannot  tell  what  booke  you  mean,  unlesse  it  be  a 
u booke  of  Sir  J.  Temple’s,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  printed  near  30  years  since,  but,  by  the  best 
“ search  1 can  make,  not  here.  It  was  new  putt  out  in  London,  or  perhaps  in  Holland  : some 
“ copies  have  bin  sent  from  England  ; but  I am  confident  it  was  not  priuted  here,  and  the  rather, 
**  because  about  a year  and  a halfe  agoe,  there  was  much  enquiry  after  this  booke,  and  it  beiug 
u out  of  print,  tbe  printer  came  here  to  My  Lord  Chancellor,  aud  desired  his  licence  to  reprint 
41  it;  who  advising  with  me,  I told  him  by  no  means  to  suffer  it  to  come  out,  as  judging  it 
" better  to  lay  all  those  things  in  oblivion,  than  to  revive  the  memory  of  them." 

The  Letter  No.  365,  gives  the  clearest  account  extant  of  tlse  claims  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  and 
otliers  under  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation ; also  of  the  claims  of  restored  Catholics; 
being  Sir  Nicholas  Plunkett's  statement  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry,  19*h  December,  1674. 

The  remaining  Letters  relate  to  the  revenue  and  trade  of  Ireland  in  1674. 


No.  XIV. 

“ Ireland — Letters,  1674."— folio. 

This  is  the  91b  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  first  Letter  is  from  Lord  Arlington  to 
Lord  Essex,  dated  Whitehall,  7th  February,  1 673—4.  The  last  is  from  Robert  Southwell  to  ditto, 
dated  Spring  Garden,  7th  Nov.  1674.  Tbe  intermediate  Letters  are  all  originals,  chiefly*  from 
Arlington,  Coventry,  Bridgeman,  H.  Thynne,  Latimer,  Dauby,  Lord  Treasurer,  Ormond,  Cou- 
way,  Ranclagb,  Secretary  Forbes,  Aungier,  Fr.  Godolpliin,  and  Anglesey.  They  amount  to 
186;  several  of  which  are  in  cypher,  decyphered  between  the  lines;  and  they  relate  chiefly  to 
the  Revenues  and  settlement  of  Ireland,  and  tbe  Continental  War.  No.  55  is  the  Petition  of  tbe 
R.  Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  were  restored  to  their  estates  by  virtue  of  tbe  Act  of  Settlement. 
No.  56  is  the  Earl  of  Orrery’s  Petitiou  on  the  same  subject  of  claims  on  his  part,  and  against 
the  claims  of  tbe  Catholics.  No.  101  is  Lord  Anglesey’s  Letter  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  London, 
29th  December,  1674,  desiring  that  Philip  O'Sullitau  and  his  Clan,  in  the  Barony  of  Beare  and 
Bantry,  be  put  down  by  force;  they  having  forfeited  their  property  by  rebellion,  and  still  usurping 
that  country  by  force,  and  denying  him  any  benefit  of  his  own  estate  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years. — No.  104  is  tins  Duke  of  Onuond  to  Lord  Essex,  10th  Feb.  1673-4,  from  Clarendon  House, 
assuring  him  that  Colonel  Richard  Grace  did  not  join  in  tbe  Rebellion,  and  recommending  him 
to  favour.  Seven  Letters  from  Ormond,  follow,  on  the  affairs  of  Munster.  No.  1 12  is  from 
Lord  Conway  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  London,  10th  January,  16*73-4,  in  cypher,  on  the  discon- 
tents of  the  Commons,  and  their  Resolutions  against  Papists,  levelled  at  the  Duke  of  York. 
Several  Letters  from  ditto  to  ditto,  follow  on  that  subject,  and  on  the  affairs  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  tbe  parties  and  cabals  against  Essex,  down  to  No.  129,  and  many  particulars  relating  to  tbe 
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Cabinet  intrigues,  and  the  history  of  the  year  1674,  may  be  collected  from  the  original  Letters 
which  follow  of  the  Lords  Ranelagh,  Aungier,  and  Forbes,  down  to  No.  179.  The  remaining 
Letters  are  from  Robert  Southwell  and  Fr.  Godolphiu,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the  settlement 
of  Ireland. 


No.  XV. 

“ Ireland — Letters,  1674.”—; folio. 

This  is  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  first  Letter  is  from  William  Ilarbord 
to  Lord  Essex,  London,  January  17,  1673:  the  last  is  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  20th 
November,  1674.  The  principal  writers  in  this  volume  are  William  Harbord,  Sir  William  Temple, 
J.  Williamson,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Lords  Burlington,  Sufiblke,  Arlington,  Sir  Maurice  Eustace, 
Prince  Rupert,  Lord  Oasory,  Chicheley,  Doncombe,  G.  Lane,  J.  Cooke,  Sir  William  Petty, 
Lords  Kingston,  Shaftesbury,  Herbert,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Henry  Osborne,  Lord  Wor- 
cester, H.  Cornbury,  Lord  Orrery,  Father  Patrick  Magcnnis  (the  Queen's  Confessor),  D.  Hamil- 
ton, Clare,  Massareene,  Clanricarde,  and  several  Bishops.  The  original  Letters  are  217. — 

Several  of  Mr.  flarbord’s  are  in  cypher,  decyphercd  between  the  lines,  and  relate  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  enemies  Lord  Essex  had  to  encounter  in  all  transact  ions  with  the  King, 
particularly  respecting  money  dealings,  the  claims  of  Papists,  the  accounts  of  Lord  Ranelagh 
and  the  farmers  of  the  Revenue  of  Ireland ; how  much  he  is  feared  by  some  and  respected 
by  others  as  a promoter  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and  concerning  reports  of  his  being  recalled. 
These  last  Letters  are  all  in  the  haud.writing  of  Mr.  Ilarbord,  who  was  Lord  Essex’s  confidential 
secretary,  and  they  arc  dated  from  London. 

No.  6.i  is  infilled  the  slate  of  the  case  of  the  lapsed  lands,  and  the  money  ordered  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  Ireland  as  a compensation  for  them. 

No.  66  is  Sir  Nicholas  Plunkett's  argument  on  that  case.  Sir  William  Temple’s  Letters  relate 
to  the  affairs  of  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  and  are  dated  from  the  Hague.  Joseph  Wil- 
liamson’s are  on  the  same  subjects,  and  are  dated  from  Cologne,  relating  chiefly  to  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  and  the  operations  of  the  armies. 

No.  150  is  a Ixtter  from  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  Ixml  Essex,  Whitehall,  24th  September, 
l6'74,  recommending  Mr.  William  Sarsfield  to  be  restorer!  to  his  ancient  estate. 

Lord  Orrery's  letters  are  numerous:  they  are  dated  from  Warwick  House,  and  relate  chiefly 
to  the  divisions  in  the  Cabinet,  the  debates  in  Parliament  at  Westminster,  the  afiairs  of  the 
Continent,  and  the  settlement  of  Ireland. 

No.  213  is  a Letter  from  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Cashcll,  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  Casliel, 
22d  June,  1674,  relative  to  the  well  known  Andrew  Sail. 

No.  214  is  Lord  Clauricard’s  Letter  from  Lochreagh  to  Lord  Essex,  16th  October,  1674, 
relative  to  his  right  of  patronage  to  several  Livings  in  the  County  of  Galway. 

LI 
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No.  21 6 and  217  are  on  the  same  subject,  and  right  of  Tithes  in  the  Island  of  Inu-bo-fin. 
The  last  is  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  to  Lord  Esses,  Tuain,  20th  November,  1674,  and  is 
the  last  in  this  MS.  as  stated  above. 


No.  XVI. 

“ Ireland — Letters,  1675.”— folio,  paper. 

This  is  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  first  Letter  is  from  Mr.  Secretary 
Coventry,  12th  December,  1674.  (1)  The  last  is  from  Sir  William  Temple  to  Lord  Essex,  dated 
Hague,  3d  Sept.  1675.  The  intermediate  Letters  are  from  Coventry,  Arlington,  H.  Thynne, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Finch,  Danbv,  Anglesey,  Ormond,  Ranelagh,  Conway,  Arthur 
Forbes,  R.  Aldworth,  Anglesey,  Aungier,  W.  llarlxild,  Fr.  Godolphin.  All  these  Letters  are 
originals,  and  relate  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  secret  as  well  as  public  history  of  the 
period  to  which  they  belong.  They  are  in  number  188;  and  a considerable  portion  of  them 
relate  to  the  settlement  and  Revenues  of  Ireland,  suppressing  Popery,  and  banishing  Popish 
servants  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Court. 

No.  51  is  the  humble  Petition  of  Sir  Thomas  Blake,  Bart,  and  Edmund  Nugent,  Esq.  agents 
employed  to  his  Sacred  Majesty,  by  his  indigent  suffering  subjects  called  Xominnt. 

No.  62  is  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch,  on  the  case  of  Quit  Kents  of  Ulster,  Ac.  and 
the  other  provinces  of  Ireland.  Several  Letters  follow  on  the  same  subject,  and  on  the  Revenue 
of  Ireland,  from  the  Lords  Danby  and  Ranelagli.  Most  of  the  Lord  Conway’s  Letters  are  in 
cypher,  and  give  interesting  accounts  of  the  private  intrigues  and  designs  of  the  different 
parties  at  Court,  and  in  Parliament,  in  1675;  especially  the  Duke  of  York's,  and  all  those  who 
were  contriving  to  undermine  Essex.  Mr.  iiarbord’s  Letters  from  No.  137  to  165,  are  in  cypher, 
and  contain  the  most  interesting  particulars  of  all  those  intrigues. 


No.  XVII. 

“ Ireland — Letters,  1076.”— folio. 

This  is  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers. — The  first  Letter  in  order  U from  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Art.  Forbes,  I-ords  Justices,  to  laord  Essex,  at  Court,  dated  Dublin 
Castle,  14th  July,  16/5.  The  last  is  from  Sir  William  Temple  to  ditto,  dated  Dublin,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1675.  The  intermediate  Letters  are  from  tbe  King  anil  Council,  Arthur  Forbes,  the 
Borough  of  Belfast,  the  Lords  Justices  and  Privy  Council  of  Ireland,  O.  Becher,  Orrery,  Chi- 


(I)  Under  this  date  is  a memorandum,  that  though  it  be  in  tus  own  hand,  it  is  misdated,  and  should  have 
been  121  h January. 
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cheley,  G.  Hamilton,  Suffolke,  Sir  Charles  Harbord,  Burlington,  Finch,  Monmouth,  Jonas 
Moore,  Inchiquin,  Father  P.  Magennis,  Lord  Kingston,  Attcrbury,  Peter  Coraigh,  Arlington, 
Bristol,  Albemarle,  O'Brian,  Lord  Worcester,  Humphrey  Bishop  of  London,  Brogbill,  H. 
Capcll,  Lord  Essex's  brother,  Lord  Castlehaven,  G.  Lane,  SL  Albans,  J.  Fell,  Jo.  Cooke, 
H.  Coventry.  Ch.  Bertie,  Carlingford,  Massereen,  J.  Temple,  See. 

No.  2,  3,  and  4 are  the  Petition  and  Claims  of  Edmund  Nugent,  Esq.  and  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  for  Irish  affairs  thereon,  and  the  King’s  determination  with  reference  to  the  loyalty  of 
his  father.  Colonel  Robert  Nugent,  in  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  to  the  several 
denominations  of  land  of  which  he  was  unjustly  deprived. — Dated  18th  June,  1673. 

No.  6. — The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  Dublin,  17th  July,  1675,  stating 
that  Dublin  is  tranquil,  the  great  Guild  having  removed  its  turbulent  masters,  Tolly  and  Philpot, 
and  elected  others  in  their  stead. 

No.  7- — Sir  A.  Forbes  to  ditto;  same  date,  same  subject. 

No.  17. — The  recommendation  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Dublin  to  Lord  Essex,  in  favour  of  the 
Serjeants  and  Pursuivants  at  Arms  of  Ireland  to  liavc  their  salaries  increased ; with  the  autographs. 

No.  1 8. — The  Petition  of  said  Serjeants,  Sic. 

No.  52  is  a Letter  from  Gabriel  Johnson  to  his  Grace  Michael  Boyle,  Lord  Deputy  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  informing  him  of  Letters  lately  received  from  the  Pope,  by  the  pretended 
Primate  of  Ireland,  onePlunket;  and  another  to  the  old  B.  Plunket,  who  both  together  live 
at  the  Innes  in  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket’s  ; that  the  bearer  of  those  Letters  was  one  Thomas  Kerry; 
and  the  superscription  was  to  one  Thomas  Coockcs,  so  they  call  the  same  Primate ; that  they 
ought  to  be  put  to  their  oaths  as  to  the  contents  of  said  Letters ; and  that  if  they  are  not,  the 
King  shall  be  informed  of  it. — This  Letter  is  dated  October,  1675. 

The  Letters  from  No.  70  to  No.  91,  are  Lord  Orrery’s.  These  relate  chiefly  to  the  state  of 
Munster,  then  infested  by  the  straggling  remains  of  the  rebel  armies  of  Ireland,  called  Tories, 
who  subsisted  as  well  as  they  could  in  the  fastnesses  of  Kerry,  and  were  bunted  by  Lord  Orrery, 
who  was  acquainted  with  all  their  haunts  as  well  as  they  were  themselves.  (1)  The  original 
submissions  of  several  Tories  and  thieves  of  Kerry  accompany  these  Letters ; and  also  the  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Parish  Priests  of  Kerry  to  oppose  them  and  all  who  harbour  or  countenance  them. 

No.  92  is  the  case  of  Charles  Mac  Carthy,  unjustly  deprived  of  his  estate  of  2000/.  per  annum, 
by  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

No.  94  is  an  original  Letter  from  G.  Hamilton,  eldest  brother  of  the  author  of  the  “ Mcmoirts 
“ de  Grammont to  Lord  Essex,  dated  London,  19th  January,  1675. 

No.  108  is  another  from  ditto  to  ditto,  dated  London,  20th  February,  1674. 


• Lord  Clarendon  imputes  Lord  Orrery's  share  in  the  Restoration  rather  to  his  hatred  of  Lambert,  kthan  any 
devotion  to  the  Kina.  These  Letters  shew  that  he  was  a man  of  very  aspiring  temper,  and  that  his  great  aim 
was  the  command  ot  the  arm)  in  Monster,  and  to  make  himself  independent  of  Essex,  who  saw  into  his  designs. 
He  wrote  a letter  in  cypher  to  Thurioe  in  1660,  declaring  his  steady  attachment  to  their  common  cause,  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  Thurioe  » last  volume. 
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No.  XVIII. 

“ Ireland — Letters.  1075 ."—folio. 

This  is  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  first  Letter  is  from  the  King 
to  Essex,  6th  January,  1674:  the  last  is  the  King  and  Privy  Council's  original  order  for  a Pension 
of  300/.  per  annum  to  the  Lord  Courcey,  15th  December,  1675.  The  intermediate  Letters,  and 
they  are  very  numerous,  are  from  the  King  and  Council  to  Lord  Essex,  all  originals.  They  are 
chiefly  grants  of  lands  and  pensions  in  Ireiaud,  with  establishments  of  manors,  fairs,  markets,  &c. 
in  that  Kingdom.  All  these  have  the  seals  annexed,  and  are  in  excellent  preservation.  The 
principal  autographs  are  the  King’s,  Arlington  s,  Coventry's,  Anglesey’s,  Finch’s,  Lauderdale's , 
Northampton’s , Craven's,  Newport’s,  Kincordins , Carbery’ s , R.  Crew’s,  G.  Carteret's,  W.  May - 
nard’s , F.  W.  Seymour’s,  Giles  Strangury’s,  Williamson’s , R.  Southwell’s,  Halifax’s,  Danby’s , 
Peterborow’s,  Jo.  Berkeley’s , Fauconbng’s.  In  this  volume  are  several  remissions  of  quit  rents 
to  landholders;  commissions  for  inquiry  into  claims  of  various  families;  grants  of  titles  and 
honours ; patents  for  inventions,  and  papers  relating  to  the  Settlement  of  Ireland. 


No.  XIX. 

“ Ireland — Letters,  in  1(575 ."—folio. 

This  is  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers. — The  written  leaves  arc  223.  The 
first  Letter  is  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Hu.  May,  Dublin  Castle,  5th  January,  1674-5  : the  last 
is  from  Essex  to  Lord  Fitzharding,  London,  30th  December,  1675.  The  Letters  in  this  volume 
have  been  published,  London,  4to.  1770,  and  Dublin,  8vo.  same  year;  and  a supposed  second 
edition  came  out  in  Dublin,  1773.(1)  There  are,  however,  in  these,  some  omissions  of  parts, 
which  the  editors  deemed  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  publication.  Tlie  different  articles  in 
this  volume  amount  to  250. 

The  Letter  No.  36,  from  Lord  Essex  to  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  is  dated  in  the  printed  edition 
February  9,  1674-5;  whereas  in  the  MS.  it  is  dated  February  6,  1674-5. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  Lord  Ranelagh,  dated  Dublin 
Castle,  10th  March,  1674-5: — 

*'  By  your  Lordship’ s of  the  20th  February,  I understand  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  Sir  G. 
" Hamilton  should  be  permitted  to  have  500  men  out  of  this  Kingdom  to  recruit  his  regiment ; 
“ hut  that  it  he  done  with  privacy,  in  regard,  that  if  notice  lx*  taken,  the  Dutch  Ambassador 
“ would  complaine.  1 have  spoken  with  Sir  Anthony  Hamilton,  and  directed  him  to  proceed 
“ with  all  secrecie  in  the  afTaire;  and  told  him  that  if  any  accounts  should  come  to  me  out  of  the 
" country  that  men  were  raising  for  furrcinc  service,  I would  not  seem  to  believe  it.  However, 

that  it  depended  much  upon  his  discretion  to  carry  his  buisiness  prudently , and  without  noise. 


(1)  Of  tlua  supposed  edition,  it  may  be  cuufiduiUy  asserted  that  the  Title  page  only  is  a reprint. 
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" which  I hope  he  will  do.  (I)  I finde  the  matter  is  already  suspected  in  Holland : for  my  Lord 
“ of  Tliotnond  tells  me  he  has  received  a Letter  from  my  Lord  Clare,  which  1 hear  he  has  shewed 
“ to  many  iu  the  tovrne,  complaining  that  1 had  hindered  500  men  from  entering  themselves  into 
“ the  State’s  service,  and  had  imprisoned  several  of  the  officers  for  enlisting  them,  &c.  and  that 
“ there  were  now  divers  officers  for  serving  in  the  French  army  gone  over  on  the  like  enand, 
'*  whom  he  hoped  would  not  he  better  used.  Whereupon  it  is  past  all  peradventure,  that  notice 
“will  be  given  by  some  busy  person  or  other,  of  all  that  these  officers  do  here;  for  which 
“ reason,  if  his  Majesty  thinks  the  affaire  worth  a disguise,.  1 can  scud  and  stop  some  few  of  the 
u lu»t  who  are  to  take  shipping,  and  order  them  to  their  ownc  homes;  or,  after  they  are  all  gone, 
*'  send  for  some  of  these  merchants  who  undertook  their  transportation,  and  admonish  them  of 
“ the  crime  they  have  committed  in  sending  away  soldiers  who  produced  no  licence  or  passe 
° from  me,  or  threaten  them,  if  ever  ! found  them  in  the  like  fault  again.  1 conceive  cither, 
“ or  both  these  courses  will  make  my  late  proceedings  equal  to  both  parties." 

The  result  of  this  political  manoeuvre  of  the  Court  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Regiments  in  the 
service  of  France,  is  mentioned  in  a subsequent  Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  Lord  Kanelagh, 
dated  Dublin  Castle,  7th  April,  1 675,  in  these  words: — 

“ The  French  recruits  have  had  ill  fortune;  for  tho’  the  officers  did  their  parts  perfectly  well, 
*'  in  bringing  them  to  a remote  comer  of  Kerry,  without  noise,  yet  the  French  ships  that  were 
“ appointed  to  take  them  in,  failing  many  days,  and  when  they  did  come,  which  was  20  days 
“ after  their  time,  instead  of  coming  to  Dingle,  came  to  Kinsale,  and  there  divulged  in  the  townc 
<f  that  they  came  to  fetch  men  for  the  service  of  France,  so  as  the  officers,  finding  the  thing 
“ grew  too  publick,  have  themselves,  as  1 hear,  dismissed  most  of  the  men. 

“ 1 gave  them  all  connivance  that  possibly  1 could,  seeming  not  believe  the  news  for  a packet 
“ or  two:  but  at  last,  when  it  was  too  much  the  publick  discourse,  I was  forced  to  send  orders 
“ to  dismissc  any  of  them  that  should  be  found  in  that  country;  and  as  those  orders  will  be 
“ justification  enough  that  these  levies  were  not  permitted  by  authority,  so  I am  sure,  on  the 
•'  other  hand,  the  very  officers  themselves  will  dear  me  to  his  Majestic  that  I have  allowed  them 
41  ail  the  fair  play  in  this  business? , that  with  decencie  they  could  expect,  and  that  the  disap- 
“ appointment  proceeded  purely  from  tlie  errors  committed  by  the  commanders  of  the  French 
11  ships." 

Lord  Essex's  Letter  to  his  brother,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  24th  April,  1 675,  describes  the 
intrigues  and  cabals  of  the  cabinet;  his  own  private  instructions,  and  bow  he  acted  upon  them; 
the  disputes  between  Lord  Arlington  and  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  fair 
with  both.  Several  letters  follow  on  the  same  subject. 

No.  134  is  Lord  Essex’s  Letter  to  the  lx>rd  Treasurer,  Dublin  Castle,  8th  May,  1675,  in- 
closing a fair  state  of  the  case  between  the  King  and  Lord  Kanelagh,  which  is  followed  by  several 
Letters  on  the  same  and  other  subjects,  complaining  bitterly  of  Kanelagh. 


(1)  The  scutem r in  italics  is  omitted  in  the  printed  edition. 
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Lord  Essex's  Letter  to  Secretary  Coventry,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  15th  May,  1675,  No.  144  in 
the  MS.  now  before  us,  is  not  in  the  printed  edition.  The  following  is  a faithful  extract : — 

**  With  very  great  satisfaction  have  I received  your  most  kind  Letter  of  the  8th  of  May,  and 
44  doe  return  you  hearty  thankcs  for  it.  I am  very  sure  that  whenever  matters  come  to  be 
44  explained  truly,  there  never  can  be  any  occasion  of  difference  or  distrust  between  yourselfe  and 
“ me;  and  1 doe  keepe  my  papers  in  that  order  as  nothing  hath  passed  since  my  entrance  into 
4 * publick  employment,  but  I can  have  immediate  recourse  to  it,  and  see  the  ground  of  all 
“ I have  done,  which  must  justify  me,  if  ever  any  thing  be  brought  in  question,"  &c. 

The  Letter  No.  145,  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Harbord,  Dublio  Castle,  15th  May,  1675,  is  not 
in  the  printed  edition  ; neither  is  that  to  his  brother  of  the  same  date.  No.  146. 

In  the  Letter  No.  152,  is  the  following  passage  relative  to  tire  grand  Survey  of  Ireland,  already 
described  in  Ibis  Catalogue,  Press  I.  No.  71,  &c. — 

41  By  his  Majestie's  command,  all  the  Records  of  the  Kingdom  which  relate  to  the  distribution 
“ of  lands  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  have  bin  searched,  and  extracts  made  out  of  them,  in  order 
(<  to  the  discovery  of  concealed  lands.  This  work  is  contained  in  12  or  14  volumes,  now  ready 
44  to  be  sent  over;  and  much  matter  will  arise  upon  this  subject  to  propose  to  his  Majestie,  in 
41  order  to  the  finding  out  such  lands  as  are  fraudulently  concealed,  and  concerning  the  distri* 
44  bution  of  them,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Settlement.*’ 

44  There  b a necessary  worke  which  is  neer  completed,  vis:  the  future  settlement  of  lib  Ma- 
44  jes  tie’s  revenue  of  Quitrents,  which  must  be  done  by  abating  them  ou  such  lands  as  are 
44  unprofitable,  and  also  by  providing  in  some  measure  to  answer  the  arrears  due  to  the  farmers, 
44  and  to  shew  how  much  must  he  said  to  explaioc  this  one  particular  and  make  it  intelligible. 
44  A Dialogue  u drawn  up  for  that  purpose,"  Ac. 

No.  164  is  the  Petition  of  the  trustees  appointed  to  mauage  the  security  of  the  forty-nine 
Officers  who  served  Charles  L and  II.  iu  the  Irish  war  before  the  5th  of  June,  l64<),  for  whom 
no  provision  was  made  during  the  Usurpation. 

In  the  printed  edition  of  Lord  Essex’s  Letter  to  Secretary  Coventry,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  26th 
June,  l675,  there  is  an  hiatus,,  which  may  be  tilled  up  from  this  MS.  No.  206.  In  general  the 
printed  edition  adheres  faithfully  to  the  original,  except  iu  the  orthography,  which  is  altered  to 
modern  spelling  by  tbe  editors. 


No.  XX. 

“ Ireland — Letters  in  1G70.”— -folio. 

This  b tbe  fifteenth  volume  of  laird  Essex’s  State  Papers. — The  written  leaves  arc  321.  The 
first  Letter  is  from  Lord  Essex  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  dated  London,  1st  January, 
l6’75-6;  the  last  is  from  Essex  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  30th  Dec.  1 676, 
Several  blank  leaves  follow  at  the  end.  These  letters,  as  well  as  those  of  the  preceding  volume, 
arc  all  in  one  hand,  transcribed  by  Lord  Essex's  amanuensis  iu  fair  legible  characters  for  his 
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use,  as  evidences  of  tbe  fairness  of  his  conduct  in  times  of  great  difficulty,  when  be  was  sur- 
rounded by  enemies.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the  new  farmers  of  the  Revenues  of  Ireland,  at 
whose  head  was  Sir  William  Petty.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Letter  No.  to  in 
this  volume: — 

Lord  Essex  to  Sir  John  Temple,  London,  January  22,  1675-6. — “ There  are  so  many  projects 
“ on  foot  to  employ  the  Irish  money  for  uses  here,  and  my  Lord  Raneiagh,  for  other  advantages 
“ and  aims  which  he  bath,  is  so  instant  in  promoting  it,  aud  is  so  strongly  supported  therein  by 
" my  Lord  Treasurer,  as  I very  much  fear  the  streights  that  poor  Kingdome  will  be  brought 
“ into,  may  bee  even  insupportable.  However,  I fade  not  to  represent  the  truth  of  things : aud 
“ should  any  inconvenience  or  disorder  happen,  1 hope,  at  least,  by  being  on  the  place,  I shall 
" acquitt  myselfe  of  the  blame,  and  tbe  fault  will  rest  at  their  doors  who  are  contrivers  of  these  • 
**  mischiefs,  &c. 

*'  Sir  G.  Hamilton  went  about  a month  since  into  Ireland  privately  to  make  some  levys  there. 

" I would  bee  glad  you  would  give  mee  notice  how  that  matter  proceeds ; for  it  would  be  con- 
" venient  those  men  were  shipt  before  I arrived.  This  is  a secret!,  and  you  must  not  conunu- 
" nicate  it  to  any  ; hut  pray  bee  as  diligent  as  you  can  to  informe  mee  in  cypher.” 

No.  15  is  Lord  Essex's  Letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  (1)  dated  London,  Feb.  24,  1675-6, 
iu  which  he  says — “ Tire  Duke  of  Yorke,  as  I have  beared,  is  still  deficient  of  his  satisfaction 
“ according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  about  12.COO  acres.  I desire  you  would  prepare,  against 
“ I come  over,  a state  of  his  deficiencies  as  neer  as  you  can  adjust  it ; and  also  if  you  would 
“ pick  out  of  the  books  you  lately  made,  such  a proportion  of  the  best  aud  choicest  lands 
“ therein  contained,  which  may  be  applied  to  his  Royal  Highness's  satisfaction ; so  that  I may, 

“ as  soon  as  I return  into  Ireland,  in  the  first  place,  see  his  Royal  Highness  reprised.  The 
“ Dutchesse  of  Cleveland  is  likewise  to  have  1000/.  per  annum  out  of  these  indisposed  lands,  in 
“ compensation  for  the  Phoenix  Parke ; so  as  I would  have  you  make  another  list  of  such  a 
" quantity  of  land  for  her  Grace,  interfairing  as  little  as  you  can  with  any  of  tbe  lands  given  in 
“ bv  my  Lord  Kingston,  whose  grant  I perceive  is  now  resolved  shall  goe  on.” 

Tire  Letter  No.  78,  from  Lord  Essex  to  Secretary  Coventry,  relates  to  the  claims  of  the  49 
Ofiicers  already  mentioned,  and  tbe  manner  of  adjusting  them  according  to  a clause  in  tbe  Act 
of  Settlement ; and  tbe  subsequent  Letters,  as  indeed  most  of  the  Letters  in  this  volume,  relate 
to  the  arrears  and  pay  of  the  army ; discoveries  of  forfeited  lands ; the  Revenue ; Lord  Rauelagb’s 
accounts.  The  following  extracts  give  a pretty  clear  view  of  the  rapacity  of  discoverers  of  for- 
feited lands,  and  may  serve  as  a caution  against  future  rebellions — all  past  rebellions  having  been 
attended  with  indescribable  horrors,  and  followed  by  tbe  most  merciless,  and,  iu  many  instances, 
by  the  most  shameless  and  profligate  confiscations. 

No.  90. — Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Henry  Saville,  Dublin  Castle,  24th  June,  1676: — 

“ 1 find  there  are  so  many  pretensions  setting  on  foot  for  grants  on  discoverys  of  forfeited  lands 
“ here  in  Ireland,  as,  if  some  care  bee  not  taken  iu  Englaud,  I shall  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the 


(l)  See  above,  page  Sttf,  anil  Press  I.  No.  LXX1. 
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* Dutchess  of  Cleveland  her  1000/.  per  annum,  designed  her  Grace  in  lieu  of  the  Park  here, 
“ unlesse  a letter  bee  obtained  to  place  her  next  after  the  satisfaction  of  his  R.  Highness,  my 
“ Lord  Kingston,  and  The.  Jones,  who  already  have  an  exemption  from  an  Order  of  Counceti 
“ which  prohibites  the  disposing  of  these  lauds.” 

No.  100  gives  a list  of  fees  for  Registers,  Clerks,  and  other  ministerial  officers  to  be  employed 
by  the  King’s  Commissioners  for  settling  the  interest  of  transplanted  persons  in  Connaught. 

The  following  Letter,  No.  121,  inclosed  in  a Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry, 
is  very  curious  and  valuable. 

“ As  I usqd  formerly,  so  I think  it  still,  my  duty  to  contribute  my  little  mite  of  intelligence  to 
“ those  greater  accounts  which  your  Lordship  has  from  many  others,  and  shall  therefore  acquaint 
" your  Lordship  that  two  Fryars  were  yesterday  with  mee,  who  being  of  English  extraction, 
and  better  principles  than  the  rest,  assured  mee  that  the  removing  the  native  Clergy  of  the 
“ Pale,  may  bee  of  dangerous  consequence  hereafter,  of  which  your  Lordship  had  formerly  an 
“ intimation  by  letter.  A Franciscan  Fryer  shewed  mee  an  order,  under  scale  from  lib  superior, 
“ dated  last  week,  for  his  removal  to  Ross ; and  tells  me  that  James  Darcy,  Guardian  of  Dublin, 
“ has  removed  the  native  Fryers  thence,  and  taken  in  Oner*  Hoc's  bastard  son,  Patrick  Cassedy*, 
**  Nicholas  Heley,  Patrick  Calan,  aud  scverall  other  Northernr  Fryers,  men  most  averse  to  the 
**  English  Government ; and  the  like  is  lately  done  in  Meath,  and  other  countys  of  the  Pale, 
**  at  which  the  native  Clergy  are  much  troubled,  aud  wish  it  were  redrest ; and  truly,  tbo’  this 
M discovery  may  now  proceed  from  discontent,  yet  it  may  bee  of  ill  consequence  hereafter — for 
u your  Lordship  knows  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Pale  would  not  conseut  to  any  rehelliou  against 
'*  the  Queen,  tho’  instigated  by  the  Bull  of  Pius  V.  and  the  Declarations  of  the  Divines  of  Sala- 
44  manca  and  Valadolid  : but,  a little  before  the  last  rebellion,  the  native  Priests  and  Fryers  were 
” removed,  and  Ulster  Priests  placed  in  the  Pale,  who  soon  jtersuaded  the  old  English  to  joyoe 
“ with  the  rest,  and  whether  they,  if  a peace  were  once  concluded  between  the  French  and 
*'  Germans,  have  not  hopes  of  some  disturbance,  may,  I presume,  also  be  considered,  they 
4‘  keeping  constant  correspondence  abroad,  and  every  Convent  paying  yearly  20/.  to  the  pro- 
vincial!, and  15/.  among  them  for  forrein  intelligence — which  money,  he  says,  is  constantly 
“ exacted  from  them  sub  puna  txcommun  icaf  ion  is , and  winch  bee  once  refusing  to  pay,  James 
“ Darcey,  now  Guardian  of  Dublin,  but  then  Commissary  Visitator,  confined  him  4 weeks  to 
“ his  chamber,  and  then  sent  him  into  Connaght ; and  lately  the  usual  suiums  of  money  were 
**  exacted  by  James  Darcy,  and  John  Brady,  Provincial!,  now  iu  Dublin  with  Darcy,  and  sent 
“ to  their  agents  abroad,  one  of  which  is  a son  of  Sir  Pkclitn  O' Neale,  sent  over  with  a sunim 
14  of  money  about  a year  since,  who  writes  often  to  James  Darcy,  and  Patrick  Porter,  Superior 
“ of  Leinster,  which  two  are  the  great  negotiator*  of  forrein  intelligence,  and  disperse  it  inline- 
u diately  over  the  Kingdome,  in  w hose  trunk*  hee  believes  many  tilings  of  consequence  would 
“ be  fouud,  among  which  a Breve  that  lately  came  from  Rome." 
u Gallway,  June  11,  16/5. 

“ Part  of  a Letter  from  a Fryer  ill  Connaght.— 

**  As  for  the  Bleeding  Iphigenia,  there  came  three  copys  to  this  tow  ne,  sent  by  Bishop  French ; 
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•*  one  for  Sir  Henrv  Linch,  one  for  Anthony  French,  and  one  for  Mr.  Christopher  French ; they 
“ make  so  much  of  it,  as  it  goes  from  hand  to  hand.  The  people  are  so  taken  with  it,  as,  in 
" my  opinion,  if  20,000  volumes  of  it  bad  come  over,  they  would  all  have  bin  bought  up. 

“ Paragraph  in  that  book  as  followeth  : — 

*'  That  a defensive  war  can  bee  raised  without  the  consent  and  authority  of  my  Prince,  is  a 
“ common  doctrine  of  Divines,  Canonists,  and  Civilians ; and  that  it  may  sometimes  estend 
“ itselfe  in  effect  to  the  nature  of  an  offensioe  tear.  This  doctrine  is  warranted  by  the  law  of 
“ nature — a more  binding  law  than  are  the  positive  laws  of  men,  which  if  repugne  to  that  of 
“ nature,  are  no  laws ; for  by  this  law  a man  can  defend  himself  against  violence,  without  re- 
*'  curring  to  a Prince.  The  law  of  God  is  also  for  the  like  defence  “ si  rff'ringens  err  domtm,  sivt 
“ tffodiens  fuerit  intent  us,  et  accepto  cutncrc  mortuus  futril,  percussor  non  sit  rats  sanguinis. — 
“ Exod.  c.  xsii.  4tc.  Sed  multo  magis,  says  S.  Thomas,  licitum  est  dcfcnicre  prvpriam  ritam  ft tarn 
“ propriam  domum."  Therefore  if  a man  kills  another  in  defence  of  his  own  life,  bee  shall  not 
“ bee  guilty  of  murtber,  which  case  is  to  bee  understood  if  he  intends  not  to  kill  the  other  man 
" but  in  defence  of  bis  own  life;  and  tho’  some  bold  the  man  defending  himselfe  may  not  intend 
“ the  killing  of  that  other  man,  hut  only  the  preservation  of  his  own  life, — yet  the  more  common 
“ opinion  is  hex  can,  and  any  other  thing  also  that  tends  to  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

“ The  Sacred  Canons  also  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  in  this  dialect — It  is  lawful,  without  the 
“ authority  of  Use  Prince,  for  any  man,  by  a particular  war,  to  rcpell  injuries,  if  you  question 
“ by  what  authority  is  such  a war  legitimated  I answer  is  given  out  of  the  Canons — Authorilote 
“ Juris,  which  warranleth  all  men  to  prosecute  their  right,  and  defend  themselves. — See  the 
“ Divines. 

“ By  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  if  a private  man  kills  another  sc  defmdendo,  be  is 
“ quilt,  because  the  action  is  judged  lawful! ; and  yet,  to  legitimate  such  an  act,  the  Prince's 
“ authority  intervenes  not ; the  reason  is  evident — because  id  licitum  est  jure  naturali,  Disino, 
“ Citili,  et  Canonico,  to  repel  force  by  force. 

“ It  is  here  to  bee  observed,  that  this  inculpable  defence  hath  so  large  an  extent,  that  it 
“ reaches  to  the  defence  not  only  of  every  private  man's  life,  but  also  of  his  goods,  chastity, 
“ honour,  if  such  things  cannot  be  otherwise  preserved. — See  S.  Thomas. 

“ Now,  if  such  defence  is  lawful  for  private  men,  how  much  more  for  a commonwealth  or 
*'  nation  I And  if  it  be  lawful!  to  wage  war  upon  such  inferior  motives,  how  much  more  lawful 
“ is  it  to  manage  war  upon  that  supreme  motive  of  defendiug  and  preserving  the  Catholic  faith, 
“ without  which  there  is  no  salvation!” 

These  doctrines,  thus  masked  under  the  cloak  of  religiou,  were,  of  all  others,  the  most 
likely  to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion  in  Ireland : and  they  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
any  reasonable  contradiction,  especially  when  united  with  the  excommunication  of  Ormond,  and 
Clanrickard,  and  of  the  loyal  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Kingdom, — that  Bishop  French 
and  his  associates  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a revolution.  They  had  taken  the  government  of 
the  Kingdom  out  of  the  hauds  of  Ormond,  and  then  out  of  the  hands  of  Clanrickard,  and  they 
proposed  to  name  the  Pope  Protector  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  Generalissimo 
of  the  Irish  armies,  declaring  that  be  should  not  be  subject  to  any  other  controul. 

M m 
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The  Letter  No.  129  *s  a detailed  statement  of  Lord  Ranelagh’s  accounts,  proving  that  the 
army  was  nine  months  in  arrear,  29th  July  1676,  when  that  Letter  was  written  by  Lord  Essex  to 
Ranelagh  himself.  The  fact  is,  that  Lord  Rauelagh,  who  then  managed  the  revenue  of  Ireland, 
had  privately  undertaken  to  admiuister  to  the  King’s  extravagance  out  of  that  revenue : it  was 
also  supposed  that  the  Dutchess  of  Portsmouth  was  supplied  with  an  annual  pension  from  his 
office.  The  King  pressed  Lord  Essex  to  pass  his  accounts ; but  the  latter  absolutely  refused  it, 
saying  that  he  could  not  pass  them  as  accounts;  but  that  if  the  King  would  forgive  Lord 
Ranelagh,  he  would  pass  a discharge. 

No.  136  is  a narrative  of  some  proceedings  of  the  trustees  for  Lord  Ranelagh,  &c.  in  relation 
to  the  payment  of  the  army  of  Ireland — by  Lord  Essex,  3d  August,  1676. 

No.  146  is  a Letter  from  O.  Phillips  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  dated  Newhall,  Aug.  1, 
1676,  assuring  him  that  at  a public  Communion  at  Londonderry,  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  was  taken ; — that  the  Sacrament  was  refused  to  two  persons,  because  they  bad  refused 
to  take  the  Covenant;  and  that  at  a Communion  at  Colerain,  the  Covenant  was  taken  by  above 
forty  persons. 

No.  201  is  a Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  dated  Dubliu  Castle,  23d  Sept. 
1676,  in  which  he  says — 

M I have  your’s  of  the  15th  inst.  wherein  your  Lordship  proposes  to  help  yourselfe  to  the 
“ remaining  part  of  your  money  by  getting  some  leases  in  his  Majesties  dispose  here : I shall 
" most  readily  assist  you  either  in  this  or  any  other  just  pretcocc  whatsoever  which  your  Ix>rd- 
“ ship  shall  sett  011  foot ; but  I doe  fear  tliere  is  nothing  of  tliat  nature  in  Ireland  now  to  bee 
“ had ; for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  petitioned  the  King  for  these  reversions,  and  bis  agents 
“ have  bin  sifting  to  find  out  every  thing  that  is  worth  the  having — and  ’tis  so  little  they  have 
“ gott,  as  1 see  by  that,  there  is  nothing  but  poor  miserable  gleanings  left.  Besides  this.  Coll. 
“ Cary  Dillon  has  a Patent  of  a large  scope  for  things  of  this  kiwi,  &c. 

“ I doe  confidently  believe  there  is  not  of  this  sort  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom  to  bee  bad 
“ to  the  value  of  3000/. 

u If  you  receive  your  information  from  my  Lord  Ranela,  you  may  bee  sure  he  doth  it  only  to 
'•  make  a breach  of  friendship  between  sour  Lordship  and  me;  for  I have  experienced  his  prac- 
“ t ices  of  this  kind,  by  putting  persons  in  England  on  tilings  that  would  not  hold;  and  wbeu 
“ they  fitile,  be  gives  it  out  that  I hindered  it,"  &c. 

No.  271  is  a Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  25th 
November,  1676.  complaining  of  a Letter  written  by  the  Justices  of  Peace  and  tenants  of  the 
City  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Derry,  in  which  they  extol  the  government  of  Cromwell,  and 
endeavour  to  render  themselves  independent  of  the  King’s  government,  and  to  have  a fort  of 
their  own,  officered  by  the  City  of  London.  A further  account  of  this  affair  is  given  in  No.  277 , 
by  Lord  Essex  to  ditto,  where  he  says  that  these  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  in 
Lister  were  suppressed  by  the  apprehension  and  submission  of  a Mr.  Hugh  Reily,  who  was  one 
of  the  principal  leaders. 
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No.  279  Is  Lonl  Essex’s  Letter  to  bis  brother,  Hated  Dublin  Castle,  9th  December,  1676, 
in  which  he  says — “ The  reason  which  you  tell  me  is  given  why  I should  bee  removed,  via.  that 
“ | hade  bin  here  5 years,  if  no  other  can  be  found,  is  as  great  an  honour  to  mee  as  can  bee; 
* and  ’tis  as  much  as  to  acknowledge  that  I have  spent  live  years  in  the  government  unblamable. 
“ This  poor  country  is  very  unhappy,  if  the  end  of  sending  men  hither  bee  only  to  repair  broken 
" fortunes,  and  if  the  new  Governors  must  hec  sent,  like  fresh  spunges,  to  suck  the  heart  of  it.” 
No.  283  relates  to  Sir  William  Petty's  arrears  of  rents;  Lord  Dillon's  rents;  the  claims  of  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue  ; the  pay  of  the  army ; Lord  Ranelagh’s  defalcations. 

No.  299  is  the  Certificate  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  on  the  Petition  of  tire  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  who  were  restored  to  their  estates  by  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation, 
praying  that  the  assessment  for  lapsed  money  Ik-  no  farther  proceeded  in.  This  is  tire  best 
account  extant  of  the  subscriptions  of  adventurers  for  forfeited  lands  who  did  not  pny  their 
subscriptions  within  the  times  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  thereby  forfeited  the  sums 
mentioned  in  the  Act. 


No.  XXI. 

“ Ireland — Letters,  107 ti."— folio. 

This  is  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  first  article  in  it  is  the  original 
order  under  the  Great  Seal,  prescribing  Rules  for  granting  passes  in  pursuance  of  the  Treaty 
with  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  dated  10th  March,  1675-6:  the  last  is  the  King’s  original 
reprieve  in  favour  of  William  Stuart,  who  had  shot  a man  in  Ulster,  dated  26th  December, 
16*6.  The  sign  manual  is  at  the  top — tire  seal  perfect.  The  intermediate  Letters  arc  from 
the  Kiug  and  Privy  Council  of  England  to  Lord  Essex,  and  all  originals. 

No.  6.  is  tbe  King's  original  Letter  ordering  the  payment  of  100 1.  per  month  to  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Ireland,  during  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  absence;  entered  at  the  Signet  Office,  6th 
March,  1 675— 6. 

No.  8.  is  the  King's  original  Grant  to  the  Hon.  John  Butler,  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  third  son, 
of  the  dignities  of  Earl,  Viscount,  and  Baron : 10th  February,  1675-6. 

No.  1 1.  is  the  original  Decree  concerning  the  Earl  of  Clancarty's  Quit-rents  in  Musketry. 

No.  12.  is  the  original  Grant  to  the  Lord  Orrery,  of  reprisals  for  his  legal  debentures  from 
adventurers  and  soldiers,  to  the  quantity  of  8000  acres,  profitable  land,  plantation  measure.  Arc. 
29th  February,  1675-6. 

No.  13.  is  an  original  Grant  to  Richard  Townsend,  Esq.  to  erect  some  lands  into  a manor; 
29th  February,  1675-6. 

No.  15. — Original  Grant  to  Lord  Kingston;  dated  8th  March,  1675-6. 

No.  29.  is  tlte  original  Order  for  500/.  “ to  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.  for  his  compleat  account 
“ °f  die  disposal  of  all  such  lands  us  were  relumed  forfeited  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  Downc 
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“ admeasurement,  as  the  same  was  disposed  of  by  the  Commission  of  the  late  Court  of  Claying ; 
" as  also  what  lands  yet  remaine  in  hands  to  be  disposed  of.’’  <» 

Hus  Grant  states  the  incalculable  advantages  to  be  derived  to  tbe  state  from  so  great  a work  ; 
expressly  declaring,  “ that  it  will  be  of  great  use  for  tbe  discovering  such  concealed  forfeited 
“ lands  as  are  unjustly  detained  from  us ; which,  when  discovered,  may  be  applied  to  the  satis- 
“ faction  of  the  several!  interests  in  Ireland  remaining  yet  unsatisfied  according  to  the  Acts ; and 
“ will  likewise  promote  the  finall  settlement  of  that  Kingdoine.” — It  is  dated  1 7th  March,  1675-6. 

No.  44  is  tbe  original  Grant  of  the  Customs  of  the  Gates  of  Dublin  to  tbe  Corporation  of 
Dublin,  read  at  the  Board  13th  January,  1676. 

Tbe  various  articles  in  this  MS.  amount  to  96 ; and  they  relate  chiefly  to  the  forfeited  lands, 
pensions,  and  arrears  granted  to  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Monmouth,  the  Lords  Kingston,  Rane- 
higli,  Massareen,  Onery,  &c.  Ac.  in  1676. 


No.  XXII. 

“ Ireland — Letters,  1676.”— -folio. 

This  is  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  Hie  first  article  is  docketed  on  the 
back  thus : — " The  pretended  Letter  of  the  Lords  Justices  to  his  Excellency,  Jan.  8” — and  relates 
to  the  arrears  of  the  farmers  of  the  Revenue ; — the  last  is  from  John  Edgeworth  to  the  Lords 
Justices,  Granard,  Sec.  7th  October,  1676’. 

The  original  Letters  in  this  volume  are  from  Thomas  Chicheley,  the  Lords  Peterborough, 
Bath,  Ashburnham,  Bedford,  Winchester,  Coll.  Talbot  (who  was  the  Duke  of  York's  agent  in 
Ireland),  Arlington,  Jonas  Moore,  Win.  Jones,  Mr.  Havers,  Win.  Harbord,  Charles  Bertie, 
Prince  Rupert,  Lord  Worcester,  Ed.  Prover,  Albemarle,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  O'Brian,  Edw. 
Serbumc,  L.  Jenkins,  Andrew  Sail,  tbe  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Henry  Savillc,  John  King,  tbe  London 
Plantation  Society,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  Longford,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Castle- 
haven,  Fitzharding,  Suffolke,  Duke  Hamilton,  Cyrill  Wyches,  Burlington,  St.  John  Woorden, 
Arran,  Massareen,  Be  las  is,  Cholmondeley,  Orrery,  J.  Temple,  J.  Butler,  Carlingford,  several 
Bishops,  the  Lords  Justices,  tbe  Archbishop  of  Dublio,  and  Lord  Granard,  G.  Talbot. — 
These  Letters  relate  chiefly  to  the  Revenues  of  Ireland,  places,  pensions,  grants  of  lands, 
reprisals,  the  pay  and  state  of  tbe  army,  Ac. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Andrew  Saifs  Letter  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  Oxford,  11th 
July,  1676 — No.  65  of  this  MS. 

“ My  Lord, 

“ I send  my  answer  to  four  books  issued  against  my  first  small  Discourse,  or  Sermon,  pre- 
“ rented  to  your  Excellence.  I begun  with  J.  S.’s  book  dedicated  to  your  Excel lencie,  and 


(1)  See  above,  Prexs  L No.  71,  where  this  identical  Survey  is  described. 
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sent  my  answer  to  it  half  a year  agoe  to  be  printed  at  London : but  some  delays  intervening 
“ there,  I brought  it  to  be  printed  with  tlie  rest  at  Oxford  Theater.  I have  the  advantage  of 
**  being  printed  here,  and  iu  my  own  presence ; and  the  addition  of  the  other  part  will  recom- 
" pens  the  delay.  The  points  of  seditious  doctrin  contained  in  tbe  little  book  intilled  The  Blading 
" Iphigtnia,  which  your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  marke  out  for  me,  1 have  bandied  in  the 
*•  first  part  of  my  book,  from  the  I9th  chapter,  as  far  as  my  fiicultie  may  extend  to,  confuting 
“ tbe  doctrinal!  part  of  it,  and  declaring  it  to  be  both  seditious  and  verie  perverse : what  belongs 
“ to  matter  of  fact,  I leave  to  others  of  more  knowledge  in  those  transactions,  to  which  I am 
‘‘  much  a stranger.  If  in  this  particular,  or  in  anie  other  of  my  book,  I have  been  defective, 
“ I would  take  it  for  a singular  favour  of  your  Excellencie  if  you  did  voutsafe  to  order  I should 
“ understand  yonr  Excellencie  his  grave  and  wise  judgment  thereupon,  that  I may  suply  in  the 
“ second  edition,  allready  begun  here,  or  by  an  apendix  to  it,  any  defect  1 should  understand 
“ to  be  in  tbe  farmer.  Tbe  great  hast  given  for  having  this  book  out  by  the  soiemne  act  here 
*'  8 July,  was  a cause  they  could  not  print  at  preseat  more  then  800  copies,  all  which  were 
**  taken  up  here  in  Oxford  suddainly,  so  as  in  2 days  after  finishing  tbe  first  edition,  they  begun 
“ tlie  2d,  which  I will  endeavour  may  be  more  copious,  and  speedily  ended,  and  a good  number 
“ sent  to  Dublin,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  that  our  friends  may  not  want  defensive  arrays, 
“ when  our  foes  are  so  verie  active  in  spreading  tbe  offensive  ones.  My  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
“ whom  I find  verie  zealous  in  countenancing  my  endeavours  in  defeos  of  our  Church,  affoards 
“ me  a way  of  sending  speedily  to  your  Excellencie  tbe  book  that  goes  herwith,  his  Lordship 
“ being  to  send  to  your  Excellencie  another  verie  estimable  of  my  Lord  Clarendon,  against  Mr. 
" Hobs,  which  came  out  togither  with  myne,”  Ac, 

In  auother  Letter  to  Lord  Essex  (No.  71),  dated  London,  25th.  July,  1676,  b«  says — 

“ Last  Sunday  morning,  after  service,  My  l.ord  Bishop  of  London  lead  me  to  present  one  of 
“ niy  books  to  his  Majestic,  who  was  pleased  to  take  it  verie  gratiously ; and  his  Royal  Highness 
“ (tbe  Duke  of  York)  being  present,  and  seeing  tbe  title  of  tbe  book,  be  signified  to  my  Lord 
“ Bishop  of  London  bis  pleasure  of  having  one  for  himselfe,  and  accordingly  I did  present  one 
“ this  morning  to  bis  Highness,  who  was  pleased  to  receave  it  with  much  affabilitie.  His  Chaplin 
" signified  to  me  it  should  be  well  taken  that  1 should  present  two  more  to  tbg  two  ladies, 
“ daughters  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  accordingly  I gave  order  to  have  2 decently  bound  for 
“ that  purpose.” 

Cbolmondeley's  Letter,  dated  Valeroyal,  December  26,  1676,  describes  tbe  jealousy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  King  and  tbe  Duke  of  York,  in  terms  which  shew  that  resistance 
must  ultimately  ensue.  It  is  followed  by  Lord  Orrery's  Letters  from  No.  107  inclusive,  to  157. 
These  are  all  to  Lord  Essex,  they  are  dated  from  London  and  from  his  bouse  at  Castlemartyr,  in 
Munster,  in  tbe  months  of  March,  April,  Ac.  to  December,  1676,  and  are  unpublished. 

The  articles  in  this  volume  amount  to  174;  and  relate  chiefly  to  the  settlement  of  Ireland. 
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No.  XXIII. 

“ Ireland — Letters,  1076.” — folio. 

This  is  tbe  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  first  article  of  its  contents  is 
a Letter  from  H.  Coventry  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  Whitehall,  23d  March,  1675-6:  the  last  b 
intitled — **  Copie  dr  la  Drpesckt  ecrite  le  29  d'Aout,  1676,  per  M.  VAbbc  D’Estradrs , Ambas- 
“ sadeur  a Fenise”  Tbe  intervening  papers  are  original  Letters  from  H.  Coventry,  H.  Throne, 
the  Lords  Ranelagh,  Danby,  Anglesey,  Ormonde,  Henry  Cape),  Robert  Southwell,  Sir  William 
Temple.  These  relate  chiefly  to  the  Revenues,  forfeitures,  and  settlement  of  Ireland,  during  the 
course  of  this  year. — They  amonut  in  number  to  138. 

The  I^etter  No.  101  is  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  Defence,  addressed  by  him  to  the  King  io  1676, 
and  is  followed  by  three  original  Letters  of  his  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  22d  July,  12th  August, 
and  29th  September,  1676,  and  by  eight  of  Lord  Kanelagh’s  to  ditto,  from  20th  May,  to 
10th  August.  The  following  account  of  Andrew  Sail  and  of  his  antagonist  French,  whose  names 
and  actions  are  frequently  mentioned  in  these  MSS.  may  be  relied  upon  as  perfectly  historical. 

Andrew  Sail  was  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  of  Ireland  in  1 673.  On  the  17th  May,  1674, 
he  made  h public  declaration  of  his  embracing  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England.  On  tbe 
5th  of  July  following,  he  preached  a setmon  in  Dublin,  before  Lord  Essex,  stating  the  reasons 
of  his  discontent  with  the  Church  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  desiring  to  be  answered  without 
scurrility  ; and  he  added,  soon  after,  A Thesis  in  Divinity,  to  the  same  effect.  In  July,  1675, 
he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  created  Doctor  of  Divinity ; and  there,  having  read  two  books, 
which  were  published  in  reply  to  his  Declaration,  (1)  he  published  the  work  which  be  mentions  in 
the  above  Letters  to  Lord  Essex.  Its  title  is  " True  Catholick  and  Apostolick  Faith  maintained 
“ in  the  Church  of  England ; being  a reply  to  several  books  published  under  the  name  of  J.  E. 
H N.  AT.  and  J.S.  against  A.  Saul  s Declaration  for  the  Church  of  England.  Oxford , 1676,  8 vo” 
It  was  Dedicated  to  Lord  Essex. 

W hen  mou,  who  have  reached  that  period  of  life  which  enables  them  to  judge  for  themselves, 
pursue  any  course  in  religion,  it  may  charitably  he  supposed  that  they  act  conscientiously,  since 
at  that  period  they  generally  feel  with  increasing  awe,  and  anxious  apprehensions,  the  rapid 
approaches  of  death;  and  therefore  it  cannot  but  be  a mistaken  piety  that  rewards  them  with 
livings  and  benefices  for  adhering  to  that  Church  which  they  deem  the  safest,  and  most  agreeable 
to  their  Muker.  Sail,  however,  was  rewarded  with  the  Prebend  of  Swords,  the  Rectory  of 


(I)  The  first  of  these  was  intitled,  *•  A Sorerain  Count trpvuori  prejntred  by  a faithful  hand,  for  the  speedy 
*'  revteisaue  of  Andrew  Soil,  a late  Sacrilegious  Apostate."  8vo.  Louvain,  1674,  by  J.  E.  The  next  was,  “ The 
“ Bleeding  Iphigenia,  or  an  Excellent  Preface  of  a H ark  unfinished,  published  by  the  Authors  friend,  with  the 
u reasons  for  publishing  it.”  Sro.  1671.  The  work  to  which  this  was  a preface,  soon  after  appeared,  with  the 
title  of  “ The  Doleful  Fall  of  Andrew  Salt,'  both  by  N.  French,  Bishop  of  Fcnu.  The  fourth  and  last  book 
published  against  him.  was  b\  Ignatius  Brown,  under  the  fictitious  initials  J.  S.  and  intitled,  “ The  Unerring 
“ and  Unermble  Church."  Ware's  writers,  by  Harris. 
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Ardmulchan,  the  Chantorship  of  Cashel;  and  lie  who  would  have  died  a beggar,  had  he 
remained  a Catholic,  lived  to  1682,  in  affluence  purchased  by  the  trade  of  Religiou.  How  he 
died,  let  others  tell.  The  good  sense  of  the  present  generation  leaves  Religion  to  its  own  merits, 
satisfied  that  it  can  derive  no  better  recommendation  from  man. 

Sail’s  antagonist,  French  of  Ferns,  was  Chairman  to  the  Synod  of  the  Bishops  at  Waterford, 
in  1643,  and  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  violation  of  the  peace  which  they  themselves 
had  concluded  with  Ormond  in  the  course  of  that  year.  It  remaius  to  tie  shewn  which  of  the 
two  is  the  most  guilty  in  the  eye  of  God, — the  perjured  Bishop,  or  the  apostate  l’riest. 
On  his  return  from  Rome,  in  1647,  he  promoted  the  second  peace  with  Ormond,  which  was 
called  the  Peace  of  Kilkenny ; hut  he  had  hardly  sigued  it,  and  sworn  to  observe  it,  when  he 
changed  sides  again,  and  was  one  of  the  Rishops  who  excommunicated  Ormond  at  Jamestown, 
in  1650 ; violating  thereby  that  very  peace  iu  the  most  outrageous  manlier;  excommunicating  all 
who  adhered  to  it,  and  preaching  a Crusade  against  the  King's  representatives  I He  was  the 
author  of  a 4to.  pamphlet,  inlilled  “ A Narratirr  0/  the  Settlement  and  Sale  oj  Ireland,  l(C. 
“ Louvain,  1668,"  which  Carle  too  hastily  ascribes  to  Peter  Talbot.  (1)  His  Weeding  Iphigenia, 
containing  a justification  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  of  the  violation  of  the  two  Peaces  of 
1646  and  1648,  and  of  all  the  steps  taken  iu  tliat  just,  holy,  and  necessary  war,  came  out 
in  8vo.  1674.  Ilis  Unkind  Deserter  ^meaning  Ormond),  which  came  out  in  Paris,  12mu. 
1676,  gave  occasion  to  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  already  mentioned  iu  this 
Catalogue,  Press  II.  No.  2 and  3. 
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“ Ireland — Letters.  1677.”— /olio. 


Tills  is  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers,  beginning  with  the  King’s  original 
Letter  to  Lord  Essex,  Whitehall,  17th  January,  1 676— 7 : the  last  Article  in  this  vol.  is  a Letter 
from  ditto  to  ditto,  1st  Aug.  1677,  ordering  him  to  administer  the  usual  oaths  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  who  is  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  The  intermediate 
l«pers  are  all  originals,  signed  by  tbc  King,  and  relating  to  forfeited  estates,  pensions,  the 
revenues,  and  settlement  of  that  Kingdom. 

No.  10  is  the  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland  on  the  case  of  the  49  Officers, 
with  the  King’s  determination  thereon,  under  tbc  sign  manual.  This  document  is  very  interesting. 
It  is  dated  13th  February,  1676. 

No.  1 1 is  the  King's  original  to  Lord  Essex,  for  examining  and  stating  the  discharge  of  Lord 
Ranelagh  and  Partners'  accounts;  dated  Whitehall,  16th  February,  1 67 6-7. 

No.  31  is  a very  interesting  original  document,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Regicide  Par- 


(1)  Carte's  Ormoad,  vol.  ii.  p.  3 S3. 
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liament  granted  to  Owen  Roe  O'Neal  a pension  of  5065/.  !7».  (id.  a fact  hitherto  unknown  in 
our  Initory ; from  which  it  is  evident  that  he  privately  confederated  with  Cromwell,  and  that 
Ireland  was  conquered  by  her  own  hands,  by  Owen  Roe  in  the  North,  and  by  Lord  Orrery  in 
South,  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  document  No.  31. 

“ Charles  R. 

“ Right  trusty,  and  right  well  beloved  Cousin  and  Counsellor,  Wee  greet  you  well. — Whereas 
“ Wee  have  seen  a Paper,  sent  from  you.  our  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  intituled,  Doubts  arising 
“ upon  some  particulars  claimed  by  his  R.  Highnesse  the  Duke  of  York's  Agents  in  their  last 
“ chyme,  via. 

“ The  first  particular  is  claimed  as  a debt  due  from  the  pretended  Parliament  to  (hern  Row, 
“ regicide,  and  by  him  assigned  to  Edmund  Ludlow,  and  by  severall  orders  of  the  said  Parlia- 
" ment  in  1653,  and  of  the  pretended  Councell  in  Ireland  in  1658,  the  same  was  to  be  satisfyed 
“ in  Ireland ; and  part  thereof  having  been  accordingly  satisfyed  by  the  late  powers,  is  granted 
“ to  and  enjoyed  by  his  Royal  Highnesse  by  verlue  of  the  Clause  page  1 1 1 of  the  Act  of  Settk- 
“ ment  in  Ireland,  which  grants  to  bis  Royal  Highnesse  all  lauds  whereof  tiie  Regicides  therein 
" named  were  seized  or  possessed,  or  which  were  assigned  to  them  for  any  adventures  or  arrears, 
*'  or  for  other  recompence  or  reward,  which  clause  extending  only  to  lands  already  set  out  to 
“ them,  the  remaining  part  of  the  50 65/.  which  was  never  satisfyed,  is  now  daymed  by  his 
“ Royal  Highnesse  his  Agents,  upon  the  clause  page  44  of  the  Act  of  Explanation  in  Ireland, 
“ whereby  all  deficiencies  happening  to  any  persons  whose  estates  are  granted  to  his  Royal 
“ Highness,  are  to  be  fully  satisfyed  out  of  their  forfeited  lands. 

“ But  in  regard  Uiat  the  said  5065/.  doth  not  appearc  to  be  either  an  adventure,  or  an  anear 
“ for  service  in  Ireland,  or  money  lent  for  provisions  for  the  army  in  Ireland  ; but  either  some 
“ reward,  or  other  debt  due  to  the  said  Oirrn  Row,  from  the  said  pretended  Parliament,"  Ac. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Owen  Roe  O'li’tal,  the  Nuncio  Rinuccini’s  favoured  General,  upon  whom 
so  many  favours  bad  been  heaped  by  the  Pope,  was  a pensioner  of  Cromwell’s  at  the  very  time 
when  that  Nuncio  was  making  the  most  fulsome  protestations  of  his  sincerity  towards  the 
Royal  cause,  and  when  he  had  given  the  same  Owen  Roe  5C00 1.  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  heretics  of  England,  and  their  abettors  in  Ireland,  by  whom  he  meant  Ormond, 
Inchiquin,  Chnrickard,  and  the  loyal  Catholic  gentry,  whom  he  and  the  Bishops  excommunicated 
and  persecuted  with  fire  aud  sword  I And  yet  such  is  the  ignorance,  and  such  the  prejudices 
of  Irish  writers,  that  Owen  Roe  is  cried  up  by  them,  even  to  our  own  times,  as  the  greatest 
hero,  the  most  popular  Leader,  the  most  experienced  General,  the  most  incorruptible  Patriot  of 
his  age  -.  But  whilst  the  ignorant  herd  consider  him  as  another  Scanderbeg,  the  acute  Lynch, 
who  was  a genuine  Patriot,  represents  him  and  his  associates,  the  Nuncio  and  the  Bishops, 
as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  causes  of  the  Curse  of  Cromwell,  and  the  utter  extinction  of  Ireland 
as  an  independent  nation.  (1)  Carte  was  aware  of  a private  treaty  between  Owen  Roe  and 


(I)  See  lus  Alithinologin,  p.  75,  end  his  Index  word  Censor* — “ ab  illis  exilian)  Hihcmorom.”  “ Exitimn 
“ Hibernia;  invalids  Censors  attulerunt,  qos,  Geraone  authore,  dici  Boa  debent  jus , led  rw  et  ciotentie. 
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Cromwell,  and  the  Abbe  CrtUy't  negotiation*  at  Derby  House  have  not  escaped  his  notice.  The 
private  and  confidential  intelligence  between  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Bishops  and  Cromwell, 
was  one  of  the  objections,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  made  by  Lord  Orrery  to  their  petition 
against  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Clarendon  also  notices  these  transactions  as  objected  to  that 
petition : — “ They  inhibited  the  people,  says  he,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  obey  the  Lord 
Lieutenant;  and  their  General,  Owm  O’Nrile,  made  a formal  contract  and  stipulation  with  Crom- 
well." (1) 

But  it  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  and  Carte  states  it  so,  that  Oum’s  treaty  with  the  Independents 
in  l649»  was  for  a capitulation  for  himself  and  his  .r»000  Ulster  veterans,  the  most  experienced 
and  hardy  of  all  the  Irish  forces,  to  transport  themselves  into  Spain ; (2)  and  Carte  mentions  a 
subsequent  treaty  between  Oirm  Rot  and  Ormond,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  (3)  *'  O’Neile, 
44  says  be,  found  there  was  no  dependence  on  the  faith  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  nor  any 
" room  to  expect  favourable  conditions  from  them,  they  haring  rejected  his  propositions,  disavowed 
44  the  agreement  made  with  him  by  Moncke  in  their  name,  and  censured  that  officer  for  his  pre- 
44  sumption  in  a transaction  which  was  necessary  for  his  safety,  and  highly  to  the  advantage  of 
44  their  affairs.  This  made  O’Neile  think  it  was  time  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  forces  by 
44  sonic  other  means,  Ac.  Ormond  sent  Dan.  O’AWfc  (Owen’s  nephew),  August  27»  to  treat 
44  with  him,  who  found  him  at  Ballikclly,  tweJve  miles  East  of  Derr)’,  determined  to  agree  with 
44  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  hopeful  to  join  him  with  an  army  of  6000  foot  and  .500  hone. 
44  But  he  was  still  detained  in  those  parts  by  the  delays  of  Coote  in  performing  his  part  of  the 
44  contract  for  the  relief  of  Derry,  and  by  a defluxion  in  his  knee,  which  was  imputed  to  poyson, 
44  Ac.  This  occasioned  so  much  delay,  that  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  not  perfected  till 
44  October  12th;  notwithstanding  Owen’s  earnest  desire  to  finish  it;  nor  did  he  live  to 
44  perform  the  services  expected  from  him — dying  at  Cloghauter , on  the  6tli  of  November  follow- 
44  ing,  and  being  buried  in  the  old  Abbey  at  Cavan.”  (4) 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Carte,  from  the  best  authorities  of  his  time ; nor  has  any  writer 
hitherto  asserted,  or  discovered  the  fact  that  Owen  Roe’s  delays  in  signing  the  treaty  with  Ormond, 
were  owing,  not  to  the  causes  assigned  by  Carte  in  the  above  extract,  but  to  his  receiving  a bribe 
of  5065/.  17*-  &f.  from  Cromwell,  who  thus  delayed  the  junction  of  the  Northern  Irith  array  with 
Ormond,  until  he  was  in  a condition  to  land  with  a powerful  army  in  Dublin,  and  then  to  make 
head  against  both.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Sir  Bichard  Belling  did  not  carry  down  his 


44  Protnde  forsan  ilia*,  non  injuria.  Pandora  pixit  a nonnullit  appellantur,  quod  onine*  nostra1  calami  tales  ah 
**  illis  prornperint.—  AHthinologic  Supplementnin,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

u Id  certe  liquido  consul  priauxm  Mali  notiri  labcm,  ct  initium  ruin*  a Ccasuris  promanaue.  Hoc  /onto 
“ drrrrata  cladr* 

(1)  Clarendon'*  life,  by  Himself,  fol.  Oxford,  1759,  p.  HO. 

(2)  Carte,  vol.  ii.  p.  57.  O'Callachan  relate*  this  treaty  in  Us  Vindicur,  c.  22. 

(»)  Ibid,  p.  82.  Why  is  the  impartial  Burke  silent  with  respect  to  Creltg} 

(4)  See  also  the  Desiderata  Curiosa  Hiberalca,  vol.  ii.  p.  521,  where  a similar  account  is  given  in  Oven 
Hoe’  • Journal,  written  by  Col.  Henry  Tally  MIc  O' Still,  (the  grandson  of  Phclim  mac  Tool  l & Neill,')  who  served 
under  Oirm  Hot. 
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Fragmentum  Uittoricum,  or  second  and  third  Book t of  the  H'ari  of  Ireland,  from  1642  to  1647, 
down  to  Cromwell's  lauding  j as  no  roan  was  more  likely  lo  know  the  secret  transactions  of  those 
times,  during  which  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  is 
yen  remarkable,  that  Lord  Orrery,  who  heaps  upon  the  Irish  followers  of  Rmuccini  and  Owen 
Roe  all  Ihe  odium  that  party  virulence  could  suggest,  iu  his  reply  to  Peter  H'alih,  neter 
alludes  to  this  private  transaction  with  the  Hump  Parliament,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
withheld  front  him.  Neither  is  it  mentioned  by  Ormond  himself,  in  any  of  his  Answers  to  the 
Irish  Bishops,  published  by  Walsh,  or  in  any  of  his  Letters  published  by  Carte.  It  was  a 
profound  secret,  and  scents  to  have  been  known  only  to  C'relly  and  to  Ludlow. 

The  subsequent  Papers  relate  to  the  King's  exigencies  for  the  new  buildings  at  Windsor:. 
Lord  Kanelaglt  had  undertaken  to  supply  money  for  those  buildings  out  of  the  Revenues  of 
Ireland ; Lord  Essex  objected  to  this,  and  lo  other  demands  made  by  Sir  William  Talbot,  the 
Duke  of  York’s  agent,  and  by  others ; — the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  recalled,  and  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  was  sent  to  sneered  bint. 


No.  XXV. 

“ Ireland — Letters,  in  1677."— folio. 

This  b the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  Hie  first  of  its  documents  is  a Letter 
from  Robert  Southwell  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  Spring  Garden,  6th  March,  I 676-7:  the  last  is 
from  Jo.  Temple  to  ditto,  dated  Dublin,  15th  September,  1077.  The  intermediate  Letters  are 
from  K.  Southwell,  W.  Montagu,  the  Lords  Castlebaven,  and  Burlington,  Hugh  May,  Edward 
Proger,  the  Privy  Council,  the  London  Compauy  of  Irish  Planters,  Walter  Aston,  Sir  J.  Dun- 
combe,  Ca.  O'Brien,  Worcester,  Leyenbergh,  Bruce,  J.  Strode,  Tho9.  Chicbcley,  Lords  Duras, 
Holies,  Ossory,  Clarendon,  Bristol,  Jo.  Werdei^  Sir  William  Temple,  tbe  Bishop  of  London, 
Fitzbarding,  Fingal,  H.  Harbord,  Coll.  Talbot,  lien.  Savile,  Art.  Granard,  Donegall,  J.  Cul- 
pepper, Henry  Howard,  Arlington,  Edward  Loftus,  J.  Berkeley,  J.  Trelawney,  Suuderiaml, 
Orrery,  Shannon,  Ormond,  Massareene,  Fr.  Gore,  St.  Leger,  Carlingford,  Countess  of  Drog- 
heda, Haas  Hamilton,  several  Bishops,  &c.  Many  of  these  Letters  relate  to  the  jealousy  of 
Parliament  respecting  the  King's  tardiness  in  declaring  against  the  increasing  power  of  France, 
and  their  distrust  m voting  any  aid,  lest  the  King  should  employ  the  money  as  Henry  VII.  did, 
who  had  aids  for  war,  and  presently  struck  up  a peace,  having  all  the  money  at  his  arbitrement. 
Otliers  relate  to  tbe  politics  of  the  different  States  of  Europe;  the  interests  and  designs  of  each; 
the  speeches  on  these  subjects  in  Parliament ; — -several  also  relate  to  the  Settlement  of  Ireland, 
and  the  interests  of  the  different  parties  concerned  therein. 

No.  J9  is  Hugh  May's  Letter  to  Lord  Essex  on  Sir  Peter  Lely’s  improvements  at  Cashiobury, 
and  the  new  buildings  at  Windsor.  The  Letters  from  No.  83,  inclusive,  to  No.  133,  are  Lord 
Orrery’s,  dated  from  Castlemartyr,  between  26th  January,  1676,  and  1 ?th  August,  1677-  The 
different  articles  in  this  volume  amount  to  l62. 
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No.  XXVI. 

“ Ireland — Letters,  1677 ."—folio. 

Tins  is  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  Essex  Slate  Papers.  The  first  article  of  its  contents  is 
Secretary  Coventry’s  Letter  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  Whitehall,  9th  January,  1676 : the  last  is  Sir 
Cyrill  Wyclies’,  22d  September,  16/7.  The  intermediate  Letters  are  from  Secretary  Coventry, 
H.  Tliynne,  the  Lords  Danby,  Anglesey,  Ormond,  Henry  Capell.  Ormond's  Letters  are  to 
Essex  on  tbe  affairs  of  Ireland  to  be  first  attended  to  in  consequence  of  Lord  Essex's  removal, 
and  bis  succession.  Tbe  first  of  these  is  dated  24th  March,  1676-7,  the  last  is  dated  Wickham, 
4th  August,  1 677- 

No.  56  is  a Letter  in  cypher  from  Henry  Capell  to  Lord  Essex,  April  l6,  1677,  from  I-ondon, 
informing  him  of  tbe  secret  intrigues  which  were  carried  on  at  that  time  in  tbe  Cabinet  concerning 
his  removal. 

No.  58  and  59  are  continuations  of  the  same  narrative,  in  cypher,  dccypbered  between  the 
lines.  Setcral  Letters  follow  on  tbe  same  subject,  on  tbe  army  estimates,  and  Revenue  of 
Ireland.  ' ' 

No.  XXVII. 

“ Ireland — Letters  in  1677.”— folio. 

This  is  the  twenty-second  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  written  leaves  are  256:  the 
band-writing  is,  with  few  exceptions,  uniform  throughout ; the  Letters  being  draughts  of  Lord 
Essex’s  replies  to  his  correspondents  in  England  and  Ireland,  during  his  administration.  These 
relute  chiefly  to  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  the  army  estimates,  different  pensions  to  Loyalists, 
Lord  Ranelugh's  accounts,  the  claims  of  the  Dukes  of  York,  Monmouth,  Ormond,  Jones,  Ac. 

The  first  is  Lord  Essex's  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  2d  January, 
1676-7 : the  last  is  “ An  account  of  what  money  hath  been  sent  from  England,  and  what  money 
" hath  been  raised  over  and  above  his  Majesties  constant  growing  revenue  in  Ireland,  since  his 
“ Majestic’s  restauracion,  untill  his  Excellencie  Arthur  Earl  of  Essex  was  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
“ tenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1671." 

The  intermediate  Letters  relate  chiefly  to  Lord  Ranelagh's  accounts,  army  estimates,  riotous 
proceedings  of  Scotch  preachers  in  tbe  North  of  Ireland,  the  Revenues,  disposal  of  forfeited 
lands,  grants  to  the  Duchesses  of  Portsmouth  and  Cleveland,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Monmouth, 
**• — The  Letters  from  and  to  Sir  Cyrill  Wyche,  who  was  Lord  Essex’s  secretary,  are  very 
numerous. 

No.  69  is  infilled — “ An  additional!  Clayme,  or  Particulars  in  the  behalft  of  bis  Royal  Highness 
“ tbe  Dnkc  of  York,  Ac.  offered  to  his  Exeellencie  the  Lotd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; with  reasons 
“ for  allowing  the  same:  by  Sir  William  Talbot,  his  Royal  Highness's  agent,”  Ac.  Ac. 

The  first  claim  is  a debt  of  5065/.  17*.  6 d.  due  unto  Edmund  Ludlow,  as  assignee  of  Owen 
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Roe  O’Neal,  which  was  to  be  satisfied  in  lands  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  adventurer's  rates 
unsatisfied.  From  this  document  it  appears  that  this  transaction  between  Owen  Roe  and  Ludlow 
mis  involved  in  mystery;  that  Sir  William  Talbot  being  called  upon  to  ascertain  for  what  service 
this  grant  was  made  to  Owen  Roe  by  the  Rump  Parliament,  could  discover  no  vestige  of  that 
transaction. 

No.  78  is  a narrative  of  the  transactions  between  Lords  Essex  and  Ranelagh  concerning  the 
former's  refusal  to  pass  the  accounts  of  the  latter;  or  a justification  of  Lord  Essex.  Several 
documents,  illustrative  of  that  subject,  follow  down  to  No.  160. 

No.  1(53  is  a Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  Sir  Cyrill  Wvche,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  19th  May, 
1677,  relative  to  the  settlement  of  Connacht,  in  which  lie  says — 

“ As  to  the  busincsse  of  the  settlement  of  Connaght,  the  Dialogue  I gave  you  will  sufficiently 
••  informe  you  of  the  reason,  justice,  and  indeed  charity  of  the  thing.  The  Commissioners  of 
“ Connacht  are  a Court  of  Judicature,  as  legally  constituted,  by  vertue  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement 
“ ami  Explanation,  as  either  the  King’s  Bench  or  Common  Pleas.  This  Court  doth  not  give 
“ possession  to  any  who  arc  out  of  it ; but  leaves  that  to  the  laws  afterwards.  If  they  find  any 
“ man  rightfully  in  possession,  they  give  him  a certificate,  upon  which  hee  is  to  take  out  Letters 
'*  Patents,  so  as  those  persons  that  petition,  if  they  have  a good  right  in  law,  will  bee  left  flee 
" to  defend  themselves : but  to  have  one  party  goe  over  ami  apply  to  the  King  by  petition,  and 
11  thereupon  get  an  order  to  stay  proceedings,  the  effect  of  which  will  bee  the  ruine  of  others, 
“ who  were  never  beared,  and  are  justly  entitled  to  those  lands,  is  very  severe,  and  tliat  which 
**  I am  sure  cannot  be  for  the  King's  honour  to  doe.  I should  therefore  bee  glad  if  you  could 
“ find  a means  to  have  the  case  of  these  poor  Connacht-mcn  thoroughly  understood  by  his 
" Majesty's  Ministers,  that  when  many  of  them  have  bin  at  considerable  expence  to  make  out 
“ their  titles,  and  legally  to  settle  themselves  in  some  small  property  of  lands,  which  were  in  the 
“ time  of  the  Usurpation  divided  amongst  them,  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  ought  to  be 
“ confirmed  to  them,  they  may  not  after  this  be  hindered  of  tlsat  which  is  llieir  right,  and  they 
“ aud  their  family  s left  to  beg  ami  starve,  and  this  only  for  the  gratification  of  some  few  men 
" who  have  most  injuriously  and  wrongfully  dispossess  them. — They  are  not  able  to  pay  agents 
“ in  Eugland.” 

The  various  articles  in  this  last  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers  amount  to  950.  The 
Article  No.  223  is  “ A List  of  what  Sullies  have  been  paid  to  meriting  person*  before  Michaelmas, 
“ 1665,  pursuant  to  His  Majesty's  Letters,  out  of  the  halfe  yeares  value  payable  by  the  Acts  of 
" Settlement  and  Explanation." 

The  Act  1 of  Settlement  and  Eiplanalum  are  the  leading  subjects  of  the  twenty-two  volumes 
we  have  described ; and  there  is  no  account  of  the  proceedings  upon  those  Acts,  that  can  bear 
any  comparison  in  minuteness  of  detail  with  that  which  is  contained  in  these  volumes,  especially 
when  united  with  the  Survey  of  Forfeited  Landt,  already  described  in  Press  I.  of  this  Collection. 
Perhaps  the  best  abridged  account  of  these  Acts  is  that  given  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  his  Life, 
folio,  Oxford,  1779,  page  106'. 
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No.  XXVIII. 

“ Indenture  between  the  King  and  Siii  James  Nhaen,  William 
“ Hill,  of  Hillsborough,  in  the  County  of  Dowse,  kr.  &c.” — 
folio,  paper. 

The  pages  of  this  imperial  folio  are  132;  the  date  is  1(3’). — It  is  a beautiful  transcript  of  the 
original  agreement  with  the  farmers  of  the  Revenue  of  Ireland,  copied  by  order  of  Lord  Essex, 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


No.  XXIX. 

“ A General  Remains  of  all  His  M ajestie’s  Ordnance,  Ammuni- 
“ TION,  AND  OTHER  STORES  OP  WaRR,  IN  THE  SEVER  ALL  CASTLES, 
11  Forts,  Cittadels,  and  Garrisons  of  Ireland,  &c.  from  the  IGth 
“of  May,  1074,  to  22d  July  following.” — -folio,  paper. 

The  pages  are  6 1 ; vejy  neatly  ruled,  and  fairly  copied  by  order  of  Lord  Essex.  It  b the 
original t signed  by  the  surveyors,  Jtmm  Moore  and  If  "i Uuitn  Robinson , whose  original  Letters  to 
Ij>rtl  Essex,  on  this  and  other  subjects,  may  be  seen  in  the  Collection  of  his  .State  Papers  already 
described. 


No.  XXX. 

“Political  Arithmetics.  107 1." — quarto,  paper. 

This  is  Sir  William  IVtty’s  w otk,  fairly  writ  (t  il  m 1(31.  —The  w ritten  pages  are  72.  There 
are  some  variations  in  this  MS.  which  oeght  to  he  noticed  by  future  <-difors,~ — particularly  as  this 
Copy  was  w ritten  for  Lord  Essex  during  Sir  William’s  residence  in  Ireland.  Ills  dedication  to  the 
King,  which  is  prefixed  to  this  MS.  is  nut  in  the  Irish  edition  of  J769.  Sir  William  Petty  dedi- 
cated and  presented  thi*  work  in  MS.  to  King  Charles  II.  but  it  was  not  printed  before  l6'90, 
when  it  was  dedicated  to  King  William,  by  the  author’s  son,  Lord  Shclburn;— so  that  this  MS. 
is  older  than  any  printed  edition. 

END  OF  THE  M8S.  OF  THE  ESSEX  COLLECTION,  RELATING  TO  IRELAND. 


N.  B.— The  following  MSS.  are  inserted  here  as  belonging  to  the  Irish  Class,  though  not  of 
the  £$st x t olltxlion , because  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  keep  all  the  Irish  MSS.  and 
all  MSS.  relating  to  Ireland  together — as  forming  one  body  of  historical  authority  of  a 
Class  totally  distinct. 
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No.  XXXI. 

“The  Duke  of  Chandos’s  Title  to  the  Manor  of  Villieks,  in 
“ Ireland,  stated  and  argued  by  Mr.  Francis  Hargrave." — 
quarto.  The  written  pages  are  136. 


No.  XXXII. 

“ Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hume  Caldwell.” — 

octavo,  paper. 

The  pages  are  128. — Colonel  Caldwell  was  third  son  of  Sir  J.  Caldwell,  of  Castle  Caldwell,  in 
the  County  of  Fermanagh,  where  he  was  bom  in  1735.  In  1750  be  entered  the  imperial  service, 
and  was  killed  as  he  was  conducting  a sally  from  the  fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-seven,  in  1762.  To  this  interesting  account  of  his  military  career,  are  added  authen- 
ticated copies  of  some  original  papers  relative  to  his  family,  and  of  letters  written  by  the  most 
distinguished  officers  in  the  Imperial  service,  monuments  of  his  bravery.  The  hand- writing  of 
this  MS.  is  of  the  present  reign. — The  author  is  unknown. 


No.  XXXIII. 

“ Sir  James  Ware’s  Annals  of  Ireland.” — quarto. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  80. — Hie  narrative  begins  from  the  year  1 1 67,  and  ends 
in  1180.  Another  more  ancient  copy  has  been  already  mentioned.  Press  I.  No.  68,  where  the 
reader  will  hud  an  account  of  this  work.  Some  leaves  of  the  copy  now  before  us  are  missing 
at  the  end.  The  band-writing  is  of  the  present  or  last  reign. 


No.  XXXIV. 

“ Copies  of  Letters  from  the  Right  Hon.  William  Knox,  to  the 
“ Right.  Hon.  William  Heron.”— quarto. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  54,  very  fairly  transcribed  from  the  originals,  which  were 
written  in  the  course  of  the  eventful  year  1778.  These  Letters  relate  to  the  trade,  the  fisheries, 
the  shipping,  the  Excise,  and  the  Revenue  of  Ireland,  and  the  measures  then  in  contemplation 
for  the  improvement  of  that  Kingdom,  consistently  with  the  general  interests  of  the  British 
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Empire.  Mr.  Knox  was  Secretary  to  Lord  George  Germaine. — Tile  “ Extra  Official  State 
“ Papers  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  lord  Rawdon,  and  printed  and  published  London,  1789,” 
were  published  by  him.  The  MS.  Letters  now  before  us  make  a valuable  portion  of  that 
Collection.  In  the  volume  before  us  some  particulars  may  be  fouud  which  are  not  in  the  printed 
edition. 

No.  XXXV. 

“ Michelbirne — Siege  of  Londonderry.” — quarto. 

The  written  pages  arc  143,  exclusive  of  the  dedication  and  prelace.  The  title,  at  the  bead 
of  the  second  page,  states  that  it  is  “ The  second  part,  relnting  to  the  troubles  of  the  North  of 
“ Ireland  in  1688,  particularly  that  of  Loudonderry,  from  1st  of  April  to  7th  of  Augost,  l'J89.” 
This  is  the  well  known  Historical  Trajedy  entitled  The  Siege  of  Londonderry,  by  John 
Michelburne.  It  is  fairly  transcribed,  and  contemporary  with  its  author. 

The  historical  part  of  this  Trajedy,  that  is  the  greatest  part  of  it,  must  be  collated  not  only 
with  Walker's  account,  Loudon,  4to.  1690,(1)  but  with  the  following  works  ou  the  same  subject— 
" An  Apology  for  the  failurrs  charged  on  the  Re r.  G.  Walker's  printed  account  of  the  late  Siege 
“ of  Derry,  in  a Letter  to  the  undertaker  of  a more  accurate  narratiee  oj  that  Siege,  4to.  1689.” 
also  “ Hamilton's  true  relation  of  the  actions  of  the  Iniskilling  Men,"  4to.  London,  l690.  A 
farther  account  of  the  actions  of  Iniskilling  men,  4to.  Loud.  1691 ; King's  state  of  the  ProtesUnta 
of  Ireland,  410.  Loud.  1691,  and  1692,  8vo.  with  Leslie's  Answer  to  ditto,  London,  4to. 
1692;  Story's  true  and  impartial  History,  4to.  Loud.  1691,  with  the  Continuation  of  ditto  to 
23d  March,  16'91,  41o.  Lornl.  1693 ; and  the  unpublished  Journal  of  that  wnr,  which  is  preserved 
amongst  General  Richard's  papers,  in  the  8th  Pres#  of  this  Coiioctiou,  which  shall  he  described 
in  its  proper  place  in  this  Catalogue. 


(1)  VCilker's  account  had  hardly  made  its  appearance  In  1089,  when  it  was  chare, si  with  gross  misrepresen- 
tation even  try  those  who  had  fought  for  King  William,  which  induced  bun  to  publish  his  “ I'indkalton,"  Ste- 
rn the  course  of  that  year. 
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ADDENDA  TO  THE  IRISH  MSS. 

After  the  Catalogue  of  Irish  MSS.  had  been  completed,  the  following  MSS.  in  that  language 
were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Count  Mac  Carthy’s  Library,  in  Paris. 


No.  xxxvi. 

“ An  Irish  MS."— folio,  parchment. 

The  first  page  of  this  MS.  is  obliterated,  and  the  second  is  illegible,  with  the  exception  of 
words,  which  cannot  be  connected  so  as  to  form  an  uninterrupted  narrative,  or  a statement  of 
any  circumstance  relative  to  the  title,  author,  or  time  when  it  was  written.  One  broken  sentence 
indicates  that  this  Jirat  leaf  belongs  to  another  work,  and  that  it  was  transcribed  from  the  Psalter 
of  Cormac , King  of  Cashel  in  the  ninth  century. 

The  second  leaf  is  paged  1 ; and  all  the  stiblef|uent  leaves  arc  numbered  from  it.  It  begins 
with  the  words — “ A sit  (read  adsit)  nobis  Sanc/i  Spirit  us  gracia. — Amen.”  Then  follow  the 
wars  of  Julius  Ctrsar,  hi  Irish,  by  an  anonymous  author,  written  about  tlie  year  1300,  as  stated 
at  the  head  of  the  first  page.  The  narrative  is  taken  chiefly  from  Cxsar  himself ; but  there  arc 
parts  of  it  which  are  derived  from  other  sources ; such  as  those  where  ihe  auxiliary  troops  of 
Caesar's  armies  are  enumerated  with  the  names  of  the  twenty-eight  nations  from  which  they  were 
enrolled.  Amongst  these  are  the  Treriri , Rutheni , the  people  of  Port  Mont  da,  the  Leucdi, 
Nervi,  Attacotti,  the  Teutoni , of  whom  this  MS.  says — “ Is  aatsen  no  idpraitis  fola  daini  i 
11  tempol  Job.** — i.  e.  **  These  were  the  people  who  offered  human  blood  in  the  temple  of 
u Jupiter" — the  Bardi , of  whom  we  are  informed  that  “ pop.  iat  sen  hsin  gnaitigidis  Jilideehta 
u 7 due  anna  molt  a do  denum,  is  asin  adbnar  Bard  7 Bairdiu  isin  Scotich” — i.  e.  “ A people 
“ these,  who  were  accustomed  to  compose  Poems  and  Hymns  of  praise,  and  from  hence  the 
“ name  Bard  and  Barding , in  the  Scottish  (or  Irish)  language.”  (I) 

Fol.  21. — Four  leaves  are  missing  after  folio  21,  which  leave  this  history  of  Caesar's  Wars 
imperfect. 

Fol.  25. — The  narrative  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Cicsar  and  Pompey  is  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  first  column  of  the  second  page  of  this  leaf. 

Fol.  *25b,  col.  2. — This  column  was  left  blank  by  the  writer  of  the  year  1300,  and  has  been 
since  filled  by  a more  recent  description  of  the  Province  of  Meath,  in  Ireland,  iutitled,  “ Crickares 
“ na  Midhe;”  or,  a Description  of  the  Districts  of  Meath. 

Fol.  26. — Next  follows,  in  another  hand,  of  the  14th  century,  an  Irish  history  of  the  Heroic 
ages  of  Greece,  beginning  with  the  genealogies  from  Adam  to  Saturn,  Neptune,  Hercules,  Jason, 
the  history  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  the  first  and  second  sieges  of  Troy.  The  first  chapter 

(!)  In  Irish  the  word  Bard  means  a poet,  a mimic,  a jester;  Bardtu,  a lampoon.  ArniaU  of  IV  Masters, 
year  874.  O’Brian’s  Dictionary. 
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of  this  History  is  divided  into  38  Sections.  The  second  begins  at  folio  29»  and  consists  of  19 
sections  ; the  third  has  a title  prefixed  in  red  ink,  at  folio  SO,  thus:  “ Imtechta  Ercail  and  *0 
*«s  am.  innisis  in  t rof — The  Expedition  of  Hercules  follows  here,  as  related  by  Orpheus." 
The  sections  are  45. 

Fot.  33. — The  next  chapter  begins  with  this  title,  also  in  red  ink : 44  Imtechta  Prim . mac  Lai - 
44  midin — The  Expedition  of  Priam,  the  Son  of  Laomedon."  The  sections  arc  40. 

Fol.  36. — The  next  chapter  is  intit  led,  44  Geis  do  gkesaibh  na  trae  am.  at  fiat  Fol. — A Warning 
“Voice  of  the  Prophetic  Voices  of  Troy,  as  related  by  Fol."  Who  is  meant  by  Fol,  it  would 
be  didicult  to  determine.  This  is  the  Prophecy  of  Calchas  ;*and  is  followed  by  a Narrative  of  the 
Expedition  to  Troy,  down  to  the  end  of  folio  39,  where  some  leaves  are  missing,  and  the 
work  remains  imperfect. 

Fol.  40. — Some  misplaced  leaves  of  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  14th  century  follow:  in  which 
a Sir  Grig,  and  Eralac,  a Christian  knight,  and  Melianthus,  son  of  a Danish  king,  arc  repre- 
sented as  heroes  of  the  story.  This  is  a fragment  of  one  of  those  narratives  called  Steals,  which 
the  itinerant  Sceataighs  of  Ireland  (that  is  the  Scalds,  or  story-tellers)  composed  in  the  14th 
century,  to  amuse  the  Chiefs  of  Clans,  from  whom  they  derived  their  subsistence.  It  is  imperfect; 
and  is  followed,  at  folio  46,  by  anotlier  Romance,  intitled,  44  Aimt  Pingin’  — ' The  Watchings  of 
Fingin;  in  which  Concobar  Mac  Nessa,  King  of  Ulster,  about  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
Cucullin,  and  others,  their  contemporaries,  are  introduced  as  principal  heroes  of  the  tale.  These 
tales  are  interspersed  occasionally  with  fragments  of  Poems,  which  are  ascribed  to  Flan  mac 
Lonain,  and  other  Poets  of  the  9*h  century,  down  to  folio  54. 

Fol.  55. — An  Irish  Poem  by  Etchen,  a Bishop,  on  the  reigns  of  the  three  Colmans,  Kings  of 
Ireland.  Etchen  is  mentioned  by  the  IV  Masters,  and  by  Colgan  in  the  6th  Century. 

Fol.  5 6. — Extracts  from  the  Dinseanchus,  or  origins  of  the  names  of  remarkable  places  in 
Ireland.  The  Dinscanchus  has  been  already  described. 

Fol.  57.  58. — Misplaced  leaves  of  the  Romance  mentioned  above,  at  folio  40. 

Fol.  59  to  63. — Misplaced  leaves  of  the  History  of  Greece,  mentioned  above,  at  folio  26'. 

Fol.  63.— A fragment  of  Irish  History,  intitled,  44  Catk  Betaig  Duna  Bolcc — The  Battle  of  the 
“ Road  of  the  Fortress  of  the  Belg®." 

Fol.  6 5. — A fragment  of  Irish  History,  intitled,  44  Cath  na  maidne  for  Bruighin-da-berg — The 
“ Battle  of  the  Morning  against  the  Royal  Seat  of  Da-berg." 

Fol.  66. — A narrative  of  tbe  Exploits  of  Fin,  the  father  of  Oisin , with  some  quotations  from 
a Poem  ascribed  to  Oisiu. 

Fol.  68. — Misplaced  leases  of  the  above  History  of  Greece. 

Fol.  70.— -Misplaced  leaves  of  the  Steal,  or  Romance  above  mentioned  ; with  a collection  of 
other  stories  to  the  end  of  folio  79. 

Fol.  80. — A narrative  of  Concobar,  King  of  Eamania,  and  of  his  Successors. 

Fol.  85. — A narrative  of  the  reign  of  Eochoid  Feidhleach,  King  of  Ireland,  and  of  his  Wars 
and  Successors  down  to  foho  9 1 , the  last  of  this  volume,  where  some  leaves  arc  missing,  and  the 
narrative  remains  imperfect. 

• Oo 
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Remarks. 

With  respect  to  the  part  of  this  MS.  which  gives  the  fabulous  history  of  Greece,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  a translation  of  Dares  Phrvgius,  by  Geoffry  of  Waterford,  an  Irish  Friar  of  the  13tl» 
century,  has  been  already  mentioned  at  p.  129  °f  lb'*  Catalogue;  that  another  copy  of  the  same 
work  in  Latin,  is  preserved  in  Press  II.  of  this  Collection,  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  its  proper 
place,  together  with  a copy  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  who  flourished  about  1060;  that  the  work 
of  Dares  was  first  printed  together  with  that  of  Dictys,  at  Milan,  in  1477  ; that  Mabillon  mentions 
a MS.  copy  800  years  old,  in  the  Laureutian  Library  at  Florence,  Museum  Ital.  i.  169,  that  this 
work  was  abridged  by  Vinctntius  Bcllovaccnsis,  about  the  year  1244,  as  in  his  Speculum  Histor. 
1.  3,  and  that  Guido  da  Colonna,  a Sicilian  Poet,  engrafted  on  Dares  and  Dictys  many  romantic 
inventions,  about  the  year  126*0,  in  fifteen  books,  intitled,  “ Historia  de  bello  Trojano,”  which 
appears  to  be  the  Irish  Grecian  History  now  before  us.(l)  Bale  says  that  Edward  I.  met  Guido 
da  Colonna  in  Sicily,  and  invited  him  to  England,  xiii. — 36.— John  Stowe,  quoted  by  Hearne,(2) 
says  that  " he  came  into  England  at  the  commandment  of  King  Edicard  /.”  and  that  be  made 
scholia  and  annotations  upon  Dictys  and  Dares,  and  44  tcrit  at  large  the  Battayle  of  Troyc .” 

From  this  book,  Chaucer  derived  his  ideas  about  the  Trojan  story;  it  was  professedly  para- 
phrased by  Lydgate,  in  1420,  in  his  w Book  of  Trove;”  it  became  the  ground-work  of  Raoul  le 
Fevre’t  Romance  on  the  same  subject,  in  1464,  which  was  translated  into  English  prose  in  1471, 
by  Caxton,  under  the  title  of  “ Recuyel  of  the  Histories  of  Troy;”  and  we  are  informed  by 
Warton,  that  from  Caxton's  book,  Shakespeare  borrowed  his  “ Troilus  and  Cressida.” — Wynken 
de  Worde’s  edition  of  Caxton’s  " Recuyel”  is  in  this  library* 


No.  XXXVII. 

“An  Irish  Maniscript.” 

This  is  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  MS.  in  the  Irish  Collection  of  Stowe*  It  is  a 
Fragment  of  the  Blai,  on  vellum,  consisting  of  13  folios,  or  2 6 pages  pages  in  two  columns  each. 
Tlie  first  of  these  is  paged  64,  indicating  that  this  fragment  belongs  to  a larger  w ork,  of  which  this 
leaf  wus  the  6itb.  The  subsequent  leaves  are  paged  from  64  to  79»  which  proves  that  three 
leaves  are  missing,  the  leaves  being  now  ouly  thirteen.  In  fact,  those  which  were  numbered  67, 
69,  and  76,  are  missing,  and  some  are  also  missing  at  the  end. — Of  the  age  of  the  writing, 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  speak  with  absolute  certainty.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  14th 
century,  and  is  probably  an  unique  copy  of  the  Brebon  Laws,  which  are  quoted  by  the  IV Masters 
in  a passage  already  mentioned  in  this  Catalogue,  p.  96,  (3)  where  they  arc  ascribed  to  King 


(1)  It  was  first  printed,  Argenlorati.  1486  ; and  a train  In  folio,  1489. 

(2)  Hemingford,  Cart  til.  ii.— 649. 

(2)  See  the  words  Comae  and  Brchou  in  the  Index  to  this  Catalogue. 
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Cormac- U I faria,  who  resigned  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  Ireland  in  favour  of  his  son,  Carbre 
Li  (Tea  car,  about  ibe  year  of  our  tera  280.  They  ore  quoted  also  by  O’Flaherty,  in  his  Ogvgia, 
page  217,  where  fie  mentions  the  laws  of  King  Cormac,  collected  in  the  reign  of  Donuald  mac 
Aid  mac  Ainmire,  byCinnfaetnd  mac  Ailille,  of  Doire  Luran,  which  Laws,  he  adds,  were  compiled 
by  Cormac,  at  Acill,  near  Teas  ora. 

In  fact,  the  first  page  of  this  MS.  states  that  it  is  Cenufaelad's  compilation  of  the  laws  of  King 
Cormac,  collected  by  him  at  a place  called  Doire-Lmran,  in  the  reign  of  Donnald  the  first. 
King  of  Ireland,  who  reigned  at  Tcmora  in  6*29;  and  the  IV  Masters,  as  well  as  O'Flaherty, 
expressly  state  that  the  taws  of  King  Cormac  were  still  extant  in  their  times,  as  does  Lynch  in 
his  Cambrensis  Lversus,  p.  157. 

As  Lynch’s  work  is  curious,  interesting,  and  scarce,  the  following . extract  will  not  he 
deemed  unapplicable  here. — 44  Nec  etiam  turn  legum  iuopia  lahorabant  Hiberni,  cum  e Paganismo 
u nondum  emergehant.  Etenim  jam  turn  Com  it  in  tertio  quoque  anno  indicebantur,  ad  quse 
“ Kegcs,  Magnates,  et  litcrarum  cuneus  Tcmoriam  confluehant,  nbi,  communihus  suffrages, 
44  leges  ad  Reipublicie  administrationem  accommo<latas  ferehant ; quartim  aliqutr  aliis,  post  Hiber- 
“ nos  Christianismo  imhutos  latis,  annexse,  in  pluribus  vnagnx  mo  I is  voluminibus  eliamnum 
“ cxtant/’(l)  He  then  enumerates,  from  ancient  MSS.  the  Brelion  laws,  which  were  extant, 
in  his  time.  One  of  these  compilations,  he  calls  Breathaneimhadh, — i.  e.  Judicia  Sacra;  anotlier 
'*  Mrill-bhrratha,  compiled,  he  says,  in  tlic  reign  of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  before 
“the  year  of  our  sera  181,  by  Modun  the  son  of  Tolhan ; another  was  infilled  Jiond 
44  tuith,  and  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Cormac  Uifada,  before  the  year  252;  a fourth  col- 
“ lection  was  called  Anteacht -breath,  or  axioms  of  Law  which  were  unconnected  with  each 
“ other;  a fifth  w*as  An  Juighil  brratk  Jolha  tnor , or  taws  concerning  great  properties;  a sixth 
“ was  Fotha-bcag,  on  the  small  divisions  of  property  amongst  tribes  of  common  descent ; a 
“seventh  was  Aibd-breatba,  or  taws  against  Theft;  an  eighth  was  Coras-Ji nr,  on  the  agree- 
“ nient  of  families,  or  twenty-five  Laws  by  which  union  is  maintained  amongst  tribes;  a ninth  was 
44  Cain , or  the  taws  of  Mulcts,  compiled  at  Cashel,  in  the  reign  of  Feiim  mac  Crimthan,  who 
44  died  in  845;  a tenth  was,  Eidgcadh,  compiled  by  King  Cormac  U/Jada , son  of  Art,  grand- 
44  son  of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  (and  father  of  Carbre  Liffccar,  w ho  killed  Oscar  the  son 
44  of  Ossian,  in  the  battle  of  Cabhra,  A.D.  286 ;)  the  eleventh  was  infilled  Ihtfa,  and  compiled 
“ partly  by  the  same  Cormac,  and  partly  by  others;  the  twelfth  had  no  particular  title,  hut  was  a 
41  compilation  consisting  of  several  parts  by  several  authors,  the  first  of  whom  was  Comin-fada  Mac 
44  Hacbnai , or  Cuniiueiis  the  Tall,  son  of  Fiachna;  the  second  was  the  above  King  Cormac ; the 
44  third  was  King  Carbre;  the  fourth  was  Rogni  Rosgadach  the  son  of  Hugoni  the  Great, 
“ who  first  divided  Ireland  into  25  districts,  before  the  Christian  tern.  A thirteenth  compilation 
44  was  the  44  Cainjiutribbr compiled  in  the  reigu  of  Calhal , the  son  of  Finghin,  King  of  Munster, 


(1)  Hr  adds,  at  page  159,  44  Vidi  ego  plura  e pergumeno  spusa  legum  Ifibernicanim  volumina,  et  in  iltis  tex- 
44  turn  character*:  grand  tori  couscriptuin,  Uueis  modice  dojunctis,  faciUori  vocum  interpieUtione  minutioribus 
u Uteris  iusrrta.  V her iom  coinmcn taria  per  paginatu  diffusa,  textum  olnhant." 

O*  Flaherty  adds  to  Lynch’s  Catalogue  of  Irish  Laws,  u the  Laws  of  King  Cormac,  Qotnpotcd  at  Acill,  and  those 
collected  in  the  7th  century,  by  Crnnfalad,”  which  is  the  work  now  befor**  -• 
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“ above  mentioned ; a fourteenth  was  the  “ Drvbhartaigh-bearra or  Laws  concerning  property 
in  wild  fowl,  feathers,  sea  wrecks,  hunting,  &c. ; a fifteenth  was  infilled,  *'  Coin-lanamhna-mor'' 
and  “ Lajn-lanamhna-btg’'  or  Laws  of  equity  in  mutual  agreements  between  equals;  a sixteenth 
was  in  titled,  “ Fuid  feanachais /’  or  a compilation  of  Laws  respecting  family  contests;  a seven- 
teenth  was,  “ Cain-bo  rachta,”  concerning  property  in  herds ; an  eighteenth  was  intitied  “ Laws 
for  the  Government  of  Minstrels." 

The  Irish  Annals  of  Tigcrnach,  and  of  the  IV  Masters  state  that  OlUtn-Fod/a,  King  of  Irclandy 
first  instituted  the  triennial  Convention  of  Temor*rath,  commonly  called  Temora;  that  he  divided 
Ireland  into  Triachas,  assigning  to  each  Triacha  equal  proportions  of  lands,  towns,  and  villages, 
appointing  a Taoiseach,  or  Governor,  over  each,  and  a Biatach,  or  provider  of  provisions,  iu 
each  town,  for  tire  accommodation  of  straugers,  and  enacting  Laws  for  each. 

The  learned  Mr.  E.  Llliwyd  mentions  his  having  **  purchased  in  Ireland  a Collection  of  the 
“ Irish  Brehon  Laws,  which  he  shewed  to  the  best  Irish  critics,  who  could  not  interpret  a single 
“ page  of  thcm."(l) — The  word  Brehon  is  a corruption  of  the  word  Breitht neamha,  latinized. 
Leges  Brchonnicet.  We  find  it  in  Cresars  account  of  the  Celtic  Gauls,  where  Vergo -Brelus  is 
tire  Roman  manner  of  writing  the  Celtic  word  Fer-go-breith,  i.  c.  a Man  of  the  Laws.  Bochart 
says  “ Sumtnum  I’rzefcctuin  Galli  vocant  Ver  go-brelum.  ”(2) 

We  have  seen  that  Lynch  translates  “ Breith  neamhead'’  Judicia  Cadcstia;  but  though  breitk 
sigtiifios,  in  Irish,  either  a judge,  or  a sentence  of  a judge,  neimhtad  does  not  always  signify 
heavenly . O’ Brian  says,  in  his  Dictionary,  that  Xeimhead  means  a poem,  or  a science;  and  the 
Irish  Laws  are  divided  into  Xcimead , Feanacas,  and  Scanacas,  or  the  Laws  of  the  Poets,  of  the 
Genealogists,  and  of  the  Historians.  The  Hebrew  root  nam  or  nrum,  the  Chaldaic  nemos,  and 
the  Greek  nomos , seem  to  agree  with  the  Irish  neimead , as  applicable  to  Laws  delivered  in 
verse. (3)  The  CelMberian  Turdilani,  already  mentioned,  had  Laws  written  in  verse,  as  stated 
by  Strabo — tl  Leges  metrics  scriptas  habeut  a Sex  millibus  aiinoruia.”  (4)  These  Laws  were 
sung  by  the  Bards,  and  were  therefore  called  notnoi,  or  neimhea,  i.  e.  Cantilena;. 

Some  of  the  Irish  Law  MSS.  purchased  by  Llliwyd,  constituted  formerly  part  of  the  Clmndos 
Library,  and  were  partly  iu  verse.  A copy  of  the  Irish  code,  called  Fond-Seanchais-mor,  which 
h mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters  (Anno  439).  »*  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
Bibl.  liar!.  No.  432.  in  30  pages,  folio,  parchment.  It  begins  with  the  words — 44  h a Scanots 


(1)  See  his  Letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  Philos.  Trans.  No.  330,  Raddum's  Abridgment,  vot.  v.  p.  492. 

(2)  Bochart  Voce  Pgydrrfii  & I.  i.  c.  42.  p.  739;  Caesar.  Bel:  Gal:  l 1. 

Fearg  means  also  a Champion  in  Irish.  OCIcri  says,  in  his  Dictionary,  Fearg,  i Lmoc;  and  he  quotes  for  this 
the  ancient  word  Fcarg-Fene,  which  he  interprets  Laoe  Erennrach,  that  is,  an  Irish  Champion  ; and  thus,  Feurgo- 
brieih  would  he  the  Champion  of  the  Laws.  Dii  Cange  says,  “ Ktiaraaum  tiodie  Viirg  dicitur  Snpremnv 
<*  Magistrate!*  Augusloduni.”  The  Celtic  Gauls,  the  Welch,  and  the  Irish,  differed  very  little  in  their  Celtic 
Idioms  anciently.  The  roots  of  these  three  languages  are  common.  .See  LUiwyd’s  comparative  Dictionary. 

(3)  Namos  lc*.  Arist  nomos  chain  Cantilena,  ut  Latin i dicant,  mod u in.  modes,  modnlos,  leges  metrical.  Plin. 
NVmWa,  in  jnre  Sneonum  vetusto,  Jndicem  significat. — Sbernhook,  p.  31—52.  Nembdm,  nempdm,  vel  nemda 

non  Judicem,  aed  Ccetmn  duodccim  proborum  sea  legalium  hominum  significaL"  Hickes  Ep.  p.  37.  S*imeo4 
Hi h<  r nice  Lex , vel  poent.i,  says  IJhwyd.  See  Pdloutier,  Hist,  dcs  Ccltes,  t.  2,  p.  210. 

(4>  See  this  passage  above,  page  24. 
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“ mor  comamua  or  n/tr  nathu  maith  do  ole  7 ole  de  maith — Thi»  i»  the  Great  Book  of  Laws, 
" distinguishing  good  from  evil,  and  evil  from  good/’  (1)  and  is  partly  in  verse. 

N kelson's  account  of  the  Brehon  Laws  U very  unsatisfactory.  He  says  that  " the  Compilers 
“ of  the  lirtalha  nimJu,  Forchcrn,  Nede,  and  Alllime,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Concobar  Mac 
“ Nesac,  King  of  Ulster,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  sera — that  King  Comiac  composed 
“ other  Laws  about  the  year  25*;  that  several  specimens  of  those  Laws  may  be  seen  in  our 
“public  Libraries;  that  the  most  complete  Collection  is  in  the  Duke  of  Chandot’t  Library, 
“ containing  twenty-two  sheets  ami  u half,  close  written,  in  two  columns,  the  former  whereof  is 
“ not  quite  legible,  ami  is  full  of  abbreviated  words." — p.  13*. 

He  adds,  that  by  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  (*0  Edward  3lii,)  which  is,  md  long  lias  been,  lost 
out  of  the  Parliamentary  Records,  it  was  enacted,  under  the  (leualty  of  high  treason,  that  none 
of  the  King's  English  subjects  in  Ireland  should  submit  to  a trial  by  the  Brehon  Laws. 

Sir  J.  Ware  says  little  more  of  these  Laws,  than  that  they  yet  existed  in  his  times. — “ I am 
“ informed,”  says  be,  “ that  there  are  at  this  day  extant  many  volumes  in  which  the  Laws  of 
“ some  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Ireland,  before  the  arrival  of  the  English,  are  written  in  the 
“ Irish  language.  These,  undoubtedly,  are  very  useful  for  the  discovery  of  the  form  of  Govern- 
“ incnt  among  the  anticut  Irish,  and  deserve  a thorough  search."  (2)  The  same  Laws  arc 
expressly  mentioned  by  Doonald  O'Nial,  and  the  Magnates  Hibernia1,  in  their  Remonstrance  to 
Pope  John  XXII.  in  1315.(3) 


Description  of  the  MS.  of  Brehon  Lawsy  notv  before  us. 

On  the  first  leaf,  Cennfaelad  states  that  this  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is — “ Cuid 
“ Cormaic  me  Airt  Righ  Eir — The  part  composed  by  Cormac,  the  Son  of  Art,  King  of  Ireland; 
the  second  is — “ Cuid  Cend/aelaid  me  Ailill — The  part  composed  by  Ccnfaelad,  the  Son  of  Alii.” 

Cenfaelad's  part  consists  chiefly  of  a gloss  on  the  law  terms  used  by  Cormac ; but  this  gloss 
is  of  the  ?lh  century,  the  law  terms  of  which  are  as  unintelligible  now,  as  those  of  the  third 
century  were  then.  He  adds  that  Cormac  composed  his  part  at  Acil/,  near  Temora,  after  he 
had  resigned  the  sovereignty  to  his  sou  Carbre.  We  have  already  seen  that  Cennfaelad  was  a 
writer  of  the  7th  century,  and  that  Acil  was  one  of  the  Royal  residences  of  Meath. 

The  first  words  of  this  fragment  are — 

" In  ainim  de  m>—Locc  don  liubharsa  daire  lubran  7 aimser  do  aimser  domnaill  me  aeda  me 
“ ainmirraeh  7 persa  do  ccndfaela  me.  ail /.  7 lac  a denma  a hincind  dermait  do  be  in  aeenn 
“ e hind  fat  l a ik  maighe  rath. 


(1)  It  is  quoted  in  the  Ogygia,  p.  218,  where  it  is  referred  to  ante  Christum  22. 

(2)  Antiq.  c.  II. 

(2)  They  complain  that  their  English  invaders  have  deprived  them  of  the  benefits  of  tbeir  ancient  written 
Lawt,  and  substituted  rapine  and  plunder  in  their  stead.  This  Remonstrance  was  first  published  by  Hearnc. 
in  his  edition  of  Fordun.  See  above,  p.  22. 
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“ Tcora  buadha  in  ka  gin  mnimd  m • congal  darn  in  a gac  rian  domhnall  in  a fhrinde  7 

* suibhne  geilt  dodul  rt  gdtacht  7 ainciun  dermait  do  be  in  acind  cindfaela  ik.  Maighe  Hath, 

" Jse  in  *f  amadbvaidh  meimd  ar  con  gal  in  a gae  ren  domnall  inafirinde , tuiir  buaidh  mnimd 
44  arin  anfiren  ring  an  firm. 

%i  he  in  of.  amad  buaidh  snibne  geilt  do  dttl  re  geltacht  .i.  ar  ar  facaibh  do  laidhibh  7 dosge. 
“ laibh  ngarfiticach  oginitte. 

“ /*  e an  *f  arnadbuaidh  nine  inn  dermait  do  be  in  acind  cindfaela  uair  is  atm  do  righned  a 
“ lei  gas  ituaim  drecain  icomrac  natri  eraithed  it.  tighibh  nntrisuadh  .i.  saifenechais  7 saifilechta 
“ 7 saileigind  7 doneochrochandais  natriscola  cantai  ro  bidh  aicesium  triageire  aindtlechta  can - 
“ naidhche  7 ineock  bah  into  is  fenta  les  de  rob.  edhglunsnnithe  fui  7 ro  scribhtha  aice  icnilc  liubhair. 

“ No  cumadhi  inc7  ramadh  buaidh  .i.  ferdferaib  er  7 ferdferaib  alban  dodul  tains  soir  gan 
**  luinggan  cat  hair  .i.  dubhdiadh  mac  domain  7 fir  dogaidtlaib. — Locc  aimser  iarcmnfaela  gin 
u madhiarcormac  imm  loc  do  aicill  araice  temair  7 aimser  do  aimser  carbrel7hficair  me  cormaic 
u 7 porta  do  cormac  budeiu  7 tacait  admma  .«.  catch,  sula  cormaic  doaengus  gaebuaibnech  iar 

* Juatach  inginc  solair  me  airt  cubrb  araith  ed.  do  cell,  me  cormaic , Sf€.  I sc  cuit  cormaic  donluib . 
**  sa  am  arafis  er  7 na  blai.  I sc  cuit  cendfaeta  na  fit  otha  si  mis.  Nacomadae  cot  mac  don?hhe  7 
**  comade  ceandfael  dob.  ad  glunsnaithi  filisM  foi  7 deismers.air.  Lethbr,  ineilgio  fath  coli. 
u cormacuacuitid  ros  rigne  in  leth  M . iar  mot  ha  cennfatl  me  aill.a.  Sa  persa  aireda  tra  cendfael 
*'  me  aill.a.  far  nasc  oil  ad  isin  cath — he  do  rigne  duil  roscadach. 

This  title  has  been  transcribed  with  the  greatest  care,  separating  the  words,  which  are  joined 
in  the  text.  What  follows  is  a literal  translation:  but  it  is  fair  to  coufess  that  in  no  other  trans- 
lation has  the  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  found  the  difficulty  which  the  abbreviations  and 
some  of  the  terms  themselves,  being  Law  terms  of  the  most  obscure  antiquity,  have  in  this  in- 
stance imposed  upon  him.  (1) 

Literal  Version. 

4i  In  tlie  Name  of  God,  this The  place  of  this  book  (i.  e.  w here  it  was  written)  was  Dairt- 

“ lubran  (i.  e.  the  Oak  Grove  of  Lubran),  and  its  time  was  when  Donnald,  the  son  of  Aod,  son 
“ of  Ainmire,  was  King  of  Ireland; (2)  and  the  person  (i.e.  the  writer)  was  Cennfuelad,  the  son 
M of  Alill ; and  the  occasion  of  composing  it  was  because  Dermod’s  ignorance  yielded  to  Cenn- 
" fae  lad’s  skill,  at  the  battle  of  Moraitht — (fought  in  631.  Annal.  IV.  Mag,) 

" Three  victories  were  gained  there.  Cotigal,  the  Crooked,  was  defeated  in  his  falsehood  by 
“ Donnald  in  bis  truth  ;(3)  aud  Subne  the  Mad  mu  mad  ou  that  occasion ; and  the  unskilfulness 


(1)  In  the  Collectanea  Hibeinica,  a very  short  fragment  of  these  Blai  is  quoted,  vol.  ii,  p.  8,  Ac.  where  the 
reading  is  very  corrupt  and  different  from  this  ami  we  are  informed,  after  a few  broken  quotations,  at  page  20, 
that  “ all  the  rest  of  the  Blai  are  wanting,  and  all  that  part  composed  by  Cinfrlaand  promulgated  by  Donald. 

(2)  That  is  from  028  to  042. — This  King  Donnald  is  mentioned  by  Adamnan,  in  his  life  of  Columba,  1 1. 
C.  29,  in  Triadc,  p.  *49.” — M I>c  hello  in  mnniilonc  Ctthirni,  hi  quo,  ul  multi  norunt  popnii,  Domnall u*  Aidi 
u films  Victor  snhKmatns  est."  The  same  battle  is  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters,  an.  024* 

(I)  This  seems  to  have  been  a Religious  war  between  the  Christian  king  Donnald  and  the  Pagan  Congal. 
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" of  Dermod  yielded  to  the  skill  of  Cenfaehtd.  (I)  The  cause  of  the  victory  of  Donnald  over 
" Congal,  in  truth,  was  this,  that  falsehood  must  always  be  conquered  by  truth. — The  cause  of  the 
*'  victory  gabled  by  Subtle  the  Mad's  turning  mad,  was,  that  he  lost  some  Poems  and  Narratives, 
“ of  which  others  availed  themselves  after. — The  cause  of  the  victory  of  Dermod's  unskilfulness 
" yielding  to  Cennfaelad's  skill,  was,  that  be  (Ceufaelad)  was  educated  at  Tuam-Drecan,  at  the 
'*  meeting  of  the  three  roads,  between  the  houses  of  three  learned  men — that  is,  a Man  skilled  in 
“ Genealogies,  aud  a Man  skilled  in  Poetry,  ami  a Man  skilled  in  difficult  reading;  and  whatever 
“ these  three  schools  taught  m the  day,  he,  by  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect,  pondered  over  each 
*•  night,  and  whatever  was  most  difficult,  he  uuknotted,  and  wrote  down  in  his  book  of  bard 
“ questions.  We  must  not  omit  a fourth  victory  gained  at  that  time — -that  is,  that  a man  of 
“ Ireland,  and  another  man  of  Albany,  passed  over  to  the  East,  without  a ship  of  burthen,  wilh- 
“ out  a ship  of  war — namely,  Dubdmd.  the  son  of  Daman,  and  another  of  the  Gael. 

“ The  place  and  lime  ofCenfaelad's  work  is  stated. — If  you  ask  forCormac’s,  the  place  where  he 
“ wrote  was  Acill,  near  Ttmora:  the  lime  was  w hen  Corbet  Liffecar,  his  son,  was  King  of  Ireland. 
“ The  person  who  wrote  it,  was  Cormac  himself;  the  occasion  of  his  writing  it  was,  that  being 
“ deprived  of  an  eye  by  Angus  of  the  Fearful  S|icar,  after  the  daughter  of  Solar,  the  son  of  Art  the 
" Bastard,  was  violated  in  Kath-Aodh,  by  Ceallac  the  Son  of  Cormac,  and  (being  consequently 
“ disqualified  to  reign,)  he  retired  to  Acill,  Ac. 

••  Cormac's  part  of  this  book  is  the  Science  of  the  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  Blot. — Cenfaelad's 
“ part  is  the  Laws  which  follow  them.  The  precepts  of  Cormac  to  the  aged,  the  Precepts  of 
" Ccnfaelad,  to  explain  Law  terms,  difficult  meanings,  and  devices. 

■■  The  half  the  laws  against  falsehood — Cormac  O'Colt  composed  that  half. 

•<  The  next  after  that  Cenfaelad,  the  son  of  Alill,  (composed.) 

“ A man  of  skill  was  he  Cenfulad,  the  son  of  Alii. 

“ He  defeated  the  Ultouians  in  battle,  and  he  composed  the  war  songs."  (2) 

The  sections  of  this  fragment  are  62.  Each  section  begins  with  an  ornamented  initial,  of  a 
larger  size  than  the  other  capitals,  which  mark  the  minuter  divisions.  The  four  first  leaves  con- 
tain 19  sections;  the  first  and  second  of  which  give  the  ff/fr,  as  above,  with  some  additional 
circumstances,  relating  to  the  life  of  King  Cormac. — Cenfaelad  states  in  the  third,  that  the  Laws 
of  the  Irish  are  derived  from  four  sources — the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Irish; 
adding  that  there  are  several  ancient  Irish  terms  of  Law,  which  are  here  explained  in  detail,  and 
also  eight  emails  (or  biterpretations)  of  Etgens  (or  crimes)  which  are  also  explained  in  the  sequel. 
The  following  inference  is  drawn  near  the  end  of  this  section: — “ It  as  sin  is  folios  0 bias  Jis  in 
einaid  ac  duine  gon  eoroibh  Jis  naheree  eonadh  ainjis  Ian  Jiach — i.  e.  and  hence  it  it  plain  that 

(1)  Thu  m written  before  lire  art  of  dating  by  the  Christian  a*ra  was  known  in  Ireland,  and  therefore  the 
author  collects  a number  of  coletnporary  facts  of  universal  notoriety,  which  served  to  establish  his  date.  The 
Droids  were  not  entirely  suppressed  in  the  7lh  century. 

(1)  These  four  lines  are  written  in  the  original  as  if  they  were  prose. — What  enables  the  translator  to 
ascertain  that  they  are  in  verse,  is  a regular  cadence  throughout,  dividing  the  sentences  into  equal  number  of 
syllables.  Vide  next  page. 
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“ when  once  man  comes  (o  know  a crime,  though  he  knows  not  the  punishment  attached  to  it,  hr 
“ is  liable  to  be  punished  accordingly." 

The  fourth  section  begins  with  the  words  “ Eislii  folia  eitgidth  or  f.  im  cia  leer  no  cia  tin 
“ do  ernailib  trio  saf  o bkedigth  in  teg.  it  com.  f.  l/han  icintaigke  7 ■ slamtigh.”  These  words 
are  interlined  with  a very  ancient  gloss  by  Cenfaelad,  from  which  it  appears  that  this  section 
treats  of  the  various  aggravating  circumstances  of  crimes,  and  how  each  crime  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  email,  or  signs  and  tokens.  It  also  treats  of  proofs  of  crimes,  and  the  necessity  of 
corporal  presence  to  establish  evidence, — adding  that  the  ignorant,  and  the  Coward,  who 
resemble  brutes,  must  not  be  permitted  to  give  evidence,  even  though  their  personal  presence  be 
ascertained : and  here  is  quoted  the  authority  of  an  ancient  Poet,  called  Fer-Mnman  mac  Echgain, 
whose  words,  in  the  ancient  Irish  idiom,  are — 

" Cemidh  de  at.  fot  faitc.  7 anfhotanfaitc. 

“ Bidhcach  cafbaitchus  ifoit — it  brer,  cmimtiagaitoig." 

These  verses  are  written  without  any  distinction  of  lines,  or  even  of  words,  except  rarely ; and 
they  are  so  written,  that  tbe  second  line  must  be  read  before  the  first.  Several  instances  of  this 
occur  in  Irish  MSS.  of  great  antiquity.  Usher  oberves  on  an  ancient  MS.  in  which  he  discovered 
one  of  Columbanus's  Poems,  that  it  is  all  written  as  if  it  were  prose.  See  his  Sylloge,  p.  S9  and 
122.  Many  similar  instances  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  middle  ages,  as  noticed  in  the  Rtmm 
Ilibemicarvm,  vol.  I . The  above  Irish  verses  may  be  interpreted  thus : 

1.  Whoever  is  in  terror  is  a Fot. — He  is  false  though  he  should  strut  as  a champion. 

2.  Wherefore  it  is  said  that  Fot  means  a coward,  and  a confirmed  Fot  is  a confirmed  coward.  . 

The  idiom  alone  sufficiently  proves  that  these  verses  must  be  referred  to  a very  remote  period, 
even  weredt  not  for  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  words  not  being  divided  from  each  other, 
and  being  wholly  unknown  at  this  day:  and  though  there  are  undoubtedly,  in  Cennfaelad's  gloss, 
and  in  the  parts  of  this  work  composed  by  him,  some  references  to  Laws  enacted  by  the  Christian 
Kings  of  Ireland  in  the  6lh  and  7th  centuries,  the  parts  ascribed  to  King  Coimec  are  written  in 
an  idiom  so  very  obscure  and  remote,  as  to  justify,  ab  intrinseco , the  positive  assertion  of 
Cenfaelad,  that  they  are  the  genuine  Laws  of  that  Prince. 

Tbe  5th  section  is  Cenfaelad’t  interpretation  of  the  Law  terms  of  Cormac's  work,  beginning, 
“ Citanmand  nacina  tin— Wliat  are  tbe  names  of  those  crimes." 

The  6th  begins,  “ Ho  tanntkiaghait  a ccthair  gach  ne — Four  qualities  make  known  the  extent 
“ of  each  crime." 

The  7th  is  “ Teort r fodktafoghla, — Three  arc  the  distinctive  qualities  of  plunder." 

Tbe  8th  is,  “ Ria  btad  fiacha  ferg — Let  the  extent  of  prosecution  be  proportioned  to  tbe 
degree  of  anger.”  This  treats  of  murder  and  manslaughter ; the  different  legal  names  annexed 
to  each  degree  of  guilt,  in  respect  to  both ; and  the  erics  to  be  paid  for  them. 

Tbe  9th  is  infilled,  “ Ameic  ae  feter  cmd  rig,"  he.  It  treats  of  seven  degrees  of  erics,  and 
seven  degrees  of  punishment  for  crimes,  Ac. 

Tbe  10th  begins  " Ameic  arafet  er  follns,"  &c. — The  “ lltb,  Amic  arafeis  er  feineacht,  Ac. 
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The  12th,  “ Ameic  ar  Cindaag  for  am  fer Ac. — The  1 3th,  “ Agtu  cinacnfir  for  itnag,''  Sec. — The 
14th  begins,  “ Ameic  amiterf.  tir  neorad  7 dear  f,"  Sc c. — The  I5tb,  “ Ameic  arncinrig  forthuailh,” 
tec. — The  l6lh,  “ Antic  arafeis  tr  fcnrckla,”  See. — The  12th,  “ Ante  arafdcht  aenftr  imam,”  See. 
The  Iftth,  Antic  arafttir  jiacku  The  lpth,  Amic  arafeiorr  ftr  isren,  Ac. — The  20lh,  Antic  ar  blai 
dilsi , Ac. — The  2 1 st,  Blai  mega  mttgsaine,  Sic. — Q2d,  Iiltii  cchaenach,  Ac. — 23d,  Blaicckamach. 
— 24th,  Blai  ordindeoin,  Ac. — 25th,  Blai  concmgai,  See. — 26th,  Blai  Bneitk  dibrueud,  i.  e. 
Laws  concerning  the  expulsion  of  Druids. — 27lh,  Blai  Mcr  cuirmiech. — 28lh,  Blai  mein  mid- 
doit. — 29th,  Blai  con  eong,  Sec. — 30th,  Blai  clkuiriimircknr  apart  a port,  Ac. — 31st.  Blai 
Iaaghlhtad,  Ac. — 32d,  Blai  fer  calka.  Sec. — 33d,  Blai  Stulnailk. — 34tb,  Blai  crarm  cutaim,  Sec. 
— 35th,  Blai  nvthleehmu  acktrop  dotias,  Ac. — S6tb,  Blai  Stum  Sairte,  tec. — 37th,  Blai  tarb 
7 rcthe  darmna,  Ac. — 38th,  Blai  faebur  comleng. — 39tb,  Blai  dtmadal. — 40th,  Blai  mucc 
orcel,  tec. — 41st,  Blai  Ualkrait  larg  poll  7 loee,  Ac. — 42d,  Blai  nai  imrotn. — 43d.  Blai  Lia- 
tkroite  urtcur  faithce,  Ac.— 44tb,  Blai  cetcrig  tuicomrue,  Ac. — 45th,  Blai  robetebad,  Ac. — 45th 
Blai  lene  Icllack,  Ac. — 47th,  Blai  Carpal  Oennch,  Ac. — 48th,  Blai  Cairt  combrutk,  Ac. — 4<)tb, 
Blaidamh  damhgal,  Ac. — 50th,  Blai  coil /itch  tiiab,  Ac. — 50th,  Blai  Moga  biail.  Ac. — 52d, 
Blai  Cumnl  leec. — 53d,  Blai  iataehl  difoichid  tairitid  ogtlan,  Sec. — 54th,  Blai  ar  m tergal,  Ac. — 
55th,  Blai  mnilenn  bltilh,  Ac. — 56th,  Blai  clemmnuig  cleie. — 57th,  Blai  ctha  ilklaind,  Ac. — 
58th,  Blai  iantnn  airletk,  Ac. — 5<)th,  Blai  etar  gaire  imguii 1. — 60th,  Blai  bancalha  ban,  Ac. 
6lst,  Blai  cuaille  air  be. — 62d,  Blai  deilge  dae.  Sec. — 63d,  Blai  Tool  h tregha. 

That  these  Brebon  laws  bear  indisputable  marks  of  original  rudeness  and  simplicity,  it  is 
needless  to  say.  Bede  seems  to  advert  to  them  where  he  says  that  the  Irish  permitted  the  Picti 
to  intermarry  with  Irish  women,  provided  the  inheritance  should  pass  to  the  descendants  of  these 
marriages  in  the  female  line,  (1)  which  was  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  the  Irish  themselves,  who 
never  permitted  inheritance  except  to  the  male  line,  and  when  that  was  extinct,  to  the  senior  male 
of  the  same  name  and  next  a-kin  to  the  deceased.  But  whether  Bede  adverts  in  this  passage  to 
written  or  unwritten  Laws,  certain  it  is  that  the  written  1-aws  of  Ireland  arc  referred  to  by  the 
Ante-Daniek  Poets  of  that  Country,  and  by  Cen/aelad  ill  the  7th  century ; as  well  us  by  Probtu, 
in  the  40th:  by  Tigemach,  in  the  11th;  and  by  the  Magnate t l liber  nice,  in  the  14th. — Placed 
in  the  extremity  of  Eurofie,  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  uuconquered,  unmixed,  and 
never  aflccted  by  the  concussions  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Irish  must  have  possessed 
primeval  institutions,  which  this  MS.  is  the  best  calculated  to  unfold. 

It  may  be  objected  that  much  valuable  information  can  scarcely  lie  expected  from  the  Laws  of 
a people  who  were  never  rich,  or  of  a nation  which  was  never  commercial.  Supposing  these 
negatives  to  be  demonstrated,  and  that  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  very  aucieut  auiiuai  marts 
and  assemblies,  which  are  recorded  in  this  Catalogue,  (2)  were  to  pass  for  nothing,  yet,  be  it 
remembered  that  nations,  although  poor,  are  capable  of  forming  institutions,  making  great 
exertions  for  tbeir  own  protection,  and  that  they  are  qualified,  by  their  hardiness  and  their  habits, 
to  accomplish  what  the  rich  and  the  luxurious  can  never  undertake.  And  even  if  it  were  proved 


(Ij  Bede,  L 1,  c.  1. 

(2)  See  in  the  Index  the  words  Geld,  Carman,  Aliceas,  Midacriiet,  Tallin,  Femora. 
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beyond  the  power  of  contradiction,  that  in  former  times,  Ireland  was  insulated  in  political  as  well  89 
natural  existence,  and  was  wholly  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  would 
only  establish  the  greater  probability,  that  the  Irish  had  formed  exclusive  and  aboriginal  Laws, 
as  they  were  disabled  by  that  very  seclusion  from  profiting  by  the  Laws  and  institutions  of  their 
neighbours.  But  the  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  will  not  rest  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity  of  these  laws  upon  such  narrow  ground,  or  upon  an  assumption  of  facts,  which, 
if  stated,  as  he  has,  for  argument’s  sake,  stated  them,  would  be  stated  incorrectly. — We 
find  in  the  MSS.  described  in  this  Catalogue,  that  not  only  annual  marts  are  mentioned  m 
Loch  Carman,  Tallin , and  Temorath , but  that  tlsc  mention  of  precious  metals  frequently  occur* 
in  poems  of  the  8th  and  <)th  centuries.  Irish  ships  trading  with  the  A 'anneta  of  Gaul,  are  men- 
tioned in  Jimas ’s  Life  of  Coluinbauus,  a work  of  the  7th  century,  the  trade  of  the  l’lr.enicians 
with  five  Irish  is  mentioned  from  the  Tyrian  Annals  by  Arienus%  a writer  wbo  is  quoted  by  S. 
Jerom;  and  to  argue  from  the  state  of  commerce  in  latter  ages  to  wlmt  it  was  in  remoter  times, 
is  equally  invidious  and  unfair.  Commerce  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  conquerors,  and  is  the 
victim  of  jealousy ; — it  flies  from  regions  where  it  is  oppressed,  or  it  is  driven  from  situations 
where  its  existence  may  interfere  with  the  objects  of  more  powerful  and  interested  neighbours. 
In  remote  ages  Colchis  was  full  of  cities,  which  enjoyed  the  commerce  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth ; and  yet  Colchis  is  now  a desert,  presenting  not  one  monument  of  its  ancient  grandeur, 
no  fragment  of  an  ancient  city,  nor  vestige  of  its  history,  or  population,  except  in  two  passages 
in  Pliny,  1.6,  and  in  Strabo,  I.  2,  whilst  the  seventeen  great  cities  and  nations  of  Ireland  are 
expressly  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ami  Marcianus. 

Goitw  Man  iitf  futaras 
Obrnet,  et  populos  *vi  veu  tends  in  orbem 
Erepto  rutalc  ferct.  Tone  onine  Latinum 
Fnbula  nomen  erit ; Gabion,  Veiosqiie,  Conuuque 
Albanosqne  Lares  Lauren tinosque  Penates, 

Rat  vacuum  \ 

In  this  place  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  with  more  particularity  into  the  contents  of  the  Brehon 
MS.  above  described,  containing  a digest  of  the  earliest  northern  Code  of  Laws  ever  promul- 
gated ; of  which  no  copy,  save  one  other,  was  known  to  exist,  even  mutilated  and  imperfect,  (and 
that  has  disapjieared,)  until  this,  the  subject  of  much  future  examination,  the  source  of  much 
hitherto  undiscovered  learning,  came  to  light.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Mac  Carthy  Library  it 
was  only  entered  as  an  Irish  MS, — those  who  possessed  it,  and  those  who  prepared  that 
Collection  for  sale,  appearing  to  have  been  ignorant  of  what  they  possessed  and  sold. 

The  Laws  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  been  ably  collected  and  illustrated  by  Gretvms, 
Gronorius,  and  Potter,  in  his  Archaeology.  Those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  Lombard,  and 
those  of  the  Welch  by  I Votton.  The  Laws  of  the  ancient  Irish  can  now  be  known  only  from 
this  Brthon  MS.  and  from  that  which  formerly  was  the  pro|)erty  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 

END  OF  FART  III. 
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No.  XXXVIII. 

“ Bed*  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorom.” — quarto,  parch- 

ment. — Saec.  xii. 


The  written  pages  of  this  valuable  MS.  arc  514:  the  writing  is  of  the  end  of  the  12th,  or 
beginning  of  the  13  th  century:  the  letters  i,  single,  are  never  dotted  or  accented ; double,  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  letter  a,  by  two  oblique  hair  strokes,  as  in  most  MSS.  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. Several  MS.  copies  of  Bede's  works,  some  of  which  arc  unpublished,  are  mentioned  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  Bodleian  and  Cottonian  Libraries : as  also  by  I’ossevin,  and  Vossius  tic  liit- 
tonrii  Lalinis,  4to.  I.ugd.  Bat.  1627,  p.  784.  Mubillon  proves  that  Bede  was  born  in  673,  and 
died,  aged  62,  in  735.(1)  Vossius  asserts,  from  Matthew  of  Westminster,  that  he  began  his 
Hutorui  in  725.  It  up|«ar>,  from  his  own  account,  that  be  finished  it  in  731,  beginning  his 
narrative  from  Ctesar's  first  invasion  of  Britain,  ante  C.  55,  (2)  and  ending  it  “ Anno  Incama- 
" tionia  731;"  which,  he  says,  was  the  year  285  after  the  coming  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  into 
Britain. 

Of  the  printed  editions  of  Bede's  works,  the  first  is  that  of  Paris,  by  liaditu  Asccnmu, 
in  two  volumes,  folio,  1521.(3)  The  next  was  printed,  Basil,  1533;  Paris,  1544;  and  again, 
1554;  Basil,  1563,  in  eight  volumes,  folio.  The  subsequent  editions  arc  those  of  Cologne,  1612, 


(1)  Atmal.  Ren.  vol.  t,  p.  521. 

(1)  The  very  day  and  hour  when  Our  first  landed  in  Britain  is  fixed  by  Halley  from  an  erlipae  of  the  moon 
and  other  circumstances  mentioned  by  Cover. — Philos.  Trans,  abridged  by  Lowtborpe,  v.  S.  p.  4 IS. 

(S)  Tire  Priaccpt  editio  of  Rede's  works  is  described  by  Panier,  thus: — 44  Operum  Venerabilis  Rest*  Pres- 
44  byteri  tomus  second  us  et  tertius.— Primus  turn  us  liujus  editioms,  yasv  princcpt  cat,  nunquaui  Incem  vidit.— * 
“ Parian,  apod  Jodocum  Radium  Ascensium,  1521,  lot."  Panzer,  vol.  8,  p.  71.  No.  1250;  and,  again,  t.  ai. 
p.  188,  No.  1250.  He  adds,  at  next  page,  that  the  third  volume  was  printed  ibid,  1522- 

Tbe  second  editiou  is  mentioned  by  Panzer,  vol.  8,  p.  172,  44  Paris,  in  chaleogruphia  lodoci  Radii  Aseenaii, 
1554."  He  adds  that  Uiis  edition  also  gives  only  the  second  and  third  voiuinea  ; ansi  that  the  first  volume,  which 
was  printed  at  Basil,  in  1551,  appears  to  belong  to  this  edition. 

A very  inacrurate  catalogue  of  the  editions  of  Bede's  works  will  be  found  in  Bntler's  Lives  of  Saints,  a work 
id'  immense  labour,  which  requires,  however,  the  castigations  of  the  critic,  and  well  merits  a new  and  correct 
edition,  by  which  the  pious  would  be  edified,  and  the  learned  pleased. 
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and  1688.  The  best  editions  of  the  HLitoria , separate,  are  WhelocFs,  Cambridge,  1644;  Chif- 
flet's,  Paris,  1681 ; Smith's,  Cambridge,  1722. — The  first  edition  of  the  Historic  is  said  by  Smith, 
in  his  Preface,  to  be  that  of  Strasburg,  printed  in  1500,  with  the  Historia  Scholastica  of  Petnia 
Trecensis,  alias  Comeslor ; and  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Eusebii,  per  Rufinum,  cum  additiooe 
Rufini.(l)  It  was  next  printed,  with  the  same  works,  at  Hagenaw,  in  1506,  verbatim  from  the 
former:  thirdly,  at  Paris,  by  Jaraet,  1544;  and  again,  1554;  at  Antwerp,  separately,  1550; 
Louvain,  1566;  Heidelberg,  and  Lyons,  1587;  Colonia,  l601,  i6l2,  and  1688. 

Chifflet’s  edition  is  founded  on  a MS.  of  Treves,  which  Smith  describes  as  " optima:  notee  et 
**  vetustissimus.”  But,  in  the  same  page  of  his  Preface,  he  says  that  the  " most  ancient  MS.  is 
“ that  of  Cambridge,  written  about  the  year  73 7,  and  copied  from  Bede’s  own  autograph,  two 
**  years  after  his  death."  Two  other  copies  are  preserved  in  Saxon  characters  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  Tiberius  C.  2,  and  A.  14.  A third,  in  the  Royal  Library,  is  said  to  precede  the 
Norman  conquest.  (2) 

Tbe  MS.  now  before  ns,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  collated.  It  is  not  quoted  by  Smith, 
or  by  any  of  tbe  authors  above  mentioned ; and  tbe  history  of  it  is  unknown.  Mr.  Astle,  from 
whose  Library  it  passed  into  this  Collection,  never  mentions  it,  though  it  is  quite  perfect;  one 
of  the  greatest  Desiderata  in  English  History,  is  an  edition  of  Bede,  on  the  plan  of  Harduin’a 
Pliny.  Cave  laments  tint  Bede’s  works  have  never  been  printed  in  England. 

At  the  end  of  tbe  Historia,  is  tbe  Epilogus  de  transitu  Bedtt,  in  the  same  hand : this  is 
followed  by  a short  Life  of  S.  John  of  Beverley,  infilled,  **  De  S.  Johanne  Episcopo."  Tbe  for- 
mer of  two  pages  is  S.  Cuthbert’s , the  latter  of  7,  is  Folcstrd's  Life  of  S.  John  of  Beverley, 
published  by  Henschenius  T.  2.  Maii,  p.  168.  S.  John  is  mentioned  with  high  commendations 
Bede,  1.  5,  c.  2;  and  by  Alcuin,  iu  his  Poem  on  tbe  Saints  of  York,  published  by  Gale. 

The  next  article  in  this  MS.  is  the  Life  of  S.  Edward  tbe  Confessor,  by  Ailrtd,  Abbot  of  Rieval,  who 
dedicated  bis  work  to  King  Henry  II.  and  died  in  1 166.  This  Life  of  S.  Edward  is  published  by 
Sir  R.  Twysden,  in  his  Decern  Scriptores  Anglia,  London,  l652, 1. 1,  p.  370,  evidently  from  a dif- 
ferent MS.  for  this  begins  with  the  following  words: — ,A  Jncipit  Epistola  Fenerabilis  Firi  Adelredi, 
“ RiecaUensis  Abbot  is,  in  Fit  am  Gloriosissimi  Edward  i Regis  Anglorum , ad  Regem  Henricum 
“ destinata whereas,  in  Twysden ’s  edition,  the  title  b,  **  fncipit  Prologus  Dompni  Atlredi 
“ Abbatis  Rievallensis  in  Fit  am  S.  Edtvardi  Regis  et  Confessor  is.”  This  second  title  must  have 
been  written  after  the  canonization  of  S.  Edward,  in  1 163. (3)  Genas  de  Blois,  Abbot  of  West- 


O ) Thin  edition  U mentioned  by  Panzer,  vol.  5,  p.  79,  as  printed  “ trine  Iocs  et  anno/ 

(2)  Smiths  Preface  to  Bede,  and  Wanley.  Wheloc  mentions  three  MS.  copies  of  Alfred's  Sax  cm  Version  of 
Bede— the  Cotton,  Cambridge,  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  A mutilated,  but  ancient  copy,  b pre- 
served also  in  Corpus  Cfcrbti  College,  Oxford;  and  another  b quoted  from  Tanner's  Collection  in  Smith's 
Preface. 

An  anonymous  Continuation  of  Bede,  in  three  books,  may  be  seen,  infilled  “ De  festis  Angivrnm,"  in  the 
Heidelberg  edition  of  /town  Jiriianniatrurn  Script  ores where  the  author  is  referred  to  1080.  Voasius  says  be 
died  in  1087. — De  Hist.  Latin,  p.  363.  .Simeon  of  Durham,  also  continued  Bede  in  two  books,  De  regibms 
.lazier,  including  a period  of  400  years,  from  731,  where  Bede  closes  his  narrative,  to  11*0.  John  of  Hagulstad 
added  twenty-five  more  years  to  Simeon. 

(3)  Neale  says,  in  his  History  of  Westminster,  p.  16,  that  u Allred’s  History  of  Edward  the  Confessor  was. 
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minster,  applied  for  the  canonization  of  King  Edward  to  Innocent  II.  in  1158,  and  was  refused. 
Gervas’s  successor,  Laurrntins,  applied  again,  sending  a list  of  S.  Edward  s miracles,  with  the 
name  of  King  Henry  II.  as  a subscribing  witness;  and  Pope  Alexander  II.  consented  in  1163. 

Tire  chapters  in  the  MS.  now  before  us  are  41.  In  the  enumeration  of  chapters,  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  it,  the  37th  is  intitled,  “ Qualiler  Corpus  illius,  xxxvi.  auno  post  trausitum  ejus,  integrum 
“ sit  ioventum.”  This  event  occurred  in  1102,  not  iu  1163,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Neale,  in  his 
History  of  Westminster,  p.  27. 

Ailred's  Life  of  S.  Edward,  may  Ire  seen  in  Surius,  v.  Jau.  Another  MS.  copy  of  it  was  pre- 
served by  Baron  Luniley,  as  stated  by  Vossius,  De  Hist.  Lat.  p.  390.  William  of  Malmesbury, 
whom  Sir  Henry  Seville  justly  styles  tire  best  Historian  of  England,  gives  a short  Life  of 
S.  Edward,  in  his  “ Dr  Rtgibus  Anglia"  1.  2,  chap.  13 ; and  an  account  of  his  death  may  be 
seen  in  Sulcard,  an  eve-witness,  who,  iu  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  wrote  a valuable  account 
of  the  building  of  Westminster  Abbey,  (1)  where  his  tomb  bears  this  simple  inscription — “ Sul- 
" tardus  Monachus  cl  ('hronographus." 

In  addition  to  tbc  works  hitherto  mentioned,  the  last  page  of  the  MS.  now  before  us,  gives  the 
title  and  seventeen  lines  of  another  work,  the  remainder  of  which  is  missing.  The  title  is  in  red 
ink,  and  in  the  same  hand,  thus;  “ Incipit  Prologus  Magistri  llugonis  ad  IValterum  Pontificem 
“ de  Phrgimtate  S.  Marie."  This  appears  to  be  the  work  of  Hugo  de  S.  Victore  who  flourished 
in  1 130.  His  works  were  first  printed  at  Venice,  in  1588. 

No.  XXXIX. 

“ Chronicon  Ramsayense.”— -folio,  parchment. 

The  written  leaves  arc  126;  pages  252:  the  writing  is  of  the  15th  century.  This  work 
has  been  partly  published  by  Gale,  in  his  XV  Scriptures,  vol.  1 , p.  385,  from  a copy  not 
quite  so  fair  or  complete  as  this,  which  consists  of  109  chapters,  and  a continuation  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  It  is  preceded  by  a “ Xotula  secundum  Cronicas,  dr  Denariis  B.  Petri  in  Anglia 
“ soleendis,"  and  followed  by  a Chronicle  of  the  Carmelite  Order,  from  1240,  when  that  Order 
first  appeared  in  England,  to  1417- 

Next  follows—"  Dialogue  de  Scaccario  inter  Magi  strum  et  Disripulum,  authors  Geruuio  Td- 


“ not  only  dedicated  to  Lamrentiao,  but  was  also  presented  by  him  to  the  King,  on  the  very  day  of  the  tnot- 
“ lation  of  the  Confessor’*  body,  in  1163."  Hut  the  first  part  of  this  assertion  is  refuted  by  the  Dedication  itself. 
Mr.  Neale  probably  confound*  tins  Life  in  prose,  with  that  in  verse,  which  was  composed  also  by  A tired,  and 
inscribed  to  Laurcntius.—- 1 M Cura  tibi  Laurent  i cogar  parere  jubenti.”  Vonaiu*  nay*  that  he  wrote  alio  a book 
on  the  miracle*  of  King  Edward,  which  is  in  MS. 44  in  Rubra  Valie  prop*  limxellasa,"  lb.  p.  300.  Several  other 
work*  by  him  are  mentioned,  ibid. 

(1)  44  De  Const  met  tone  Hestmonasierii.” — Tanner  and  Dngdalc.  Two  copica  are  preaenred  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  Faustina,  A«  3,  Titus,  A.  vlii.  and  one  at  Westminster. 
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" bwvnse,  ul  crtdihir."  This  last  article  ii  complete  in  two  books;  the  first,  of  18  chapters, 
the  second,  of  30.  Another  copy  of  Gervas's  work  will  be  found  in  the  MS.  which  next  follows; 
wherein  it  is  ascribed  to  another  author  ; and  a third  copy  follows,  where  it  is  properly  ascribed 
to  Gervas.  (1) 

The  t'hrmicon  Ramsaymse  is  published  by  Gale,  as  above,  with  tbit  title — " Chnmicon,  Site 
“ Liter  de  Bcnefticioribue  Eccletiee  Rametietuit,  ex  Codice  MS.  qui  eenatur  in  Regio  Scaccario 
“ n'eslmtmiuterii,  a parte  Rcmemoratoris,  anno  1589.”  He  describes  bis  MS.  as  imperfect;  and 
laments  tbe  loss  of  the  4th  part  of  it ; saying  that  the  author  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  writers. 


No.  XL. 

“ Dialogus  df.  Scaccario,  inter  Magistrum  et  Discipulum  Au- 
**  thore  Gervasio  Tilburiense,  ut  creditor.”— -folio,  paper . 

Tbit  MS.  consists  of  one  hundred  pages.  A memorandum  at  the  top  of  tbe  first  blank 
page,  in  tbe  hand-writing  of  Sir  11.  Twysden,  refers  to  two  ancient  copies,  and  ascribes  this 
work  probably  to  Richard,  Bishop  of  London: — “ Habctur  bic  Dialogus  in  Codice  nigro,  (l)  in 
“ Scaccbario,  penes  Camera rios : item  in  Codice  Rubro,  penes  Rememoratorem  Regis.  Vide 
44  H.  Spelmanui  Glosaarium,  verbo  Denigcldum,  et  J.  Seldeni  Mare  clausum,  1.  2,  c.  11,  p.  173, 
“ in  margine." 

**  Dialogus  hie  in  Codice  Rubro  incipit  folio  31  a,  et  extenditur  ad  folium  3 6b.  Attribuitur 
44  vulgariter  Gervasio  TUburiensL  Ego  tamen  hvreo.  Cum  enim  nullus  tractatus  de  Scacchario 
44  in  eodem  Codice  prior  hoc  reperiatur,  atque  Alexander  Archidiaconus  Salop:  in  Collectionibus 
“ suis  do  Scutugiis,  qua:  hunc  libellum  immediate  Sequitur,  ineminerit  Libelli  Ricbardi  Lon- 
“ d mens  is  Epucopi  de  negotm  Scaccbarii  superius  babiti,  qui  non  luibctur  ibi,  nisi  sit  hie  Libellux, 
44  ei  igitur  non  immerito  tribui  potest. — Qui  scripsit  hunc  librum  videtur  scripsisse  in  juventute, 
41  ueminit  enitn  tricolumnb  libri  in  juventute  a se  eompositi,  p.  18,  et  bujus  indium  fecit  anno 
44  23  Henrici  II.  quae  omuia  bene  quadrant  Ricliardo  Londineusi,  sed  nescio  an  aevo  Gervasii, 
44  qui  vixit  circa  tempora  Henrici  3tii.  et  sub  eo  scripsissc  videtur,  nescio  an  non  successor 
* NigtUo  Eliemi,  39.— Vide  p.  4." 


(1)  Tanner  mentions  four  MS.  copies— erne  in  the  Exchequer;  another  in  Caius  College,  Cambridge  ; a third 
hi  the  Bodleian  Land  H.  109 ; and  a fourth  in  Norwich.  Madox  gives  tbe  various  readings  in  his  London 
edition,  1711,  but  without  quoting  any  of  the  copies  now  preserved  at  Stowe. 

(2)  Bishop  Tanner  says  of  this  work,  that  the  copy  in  tbe  Exchequer  is  called  Liber  Mger  Scmecmii.  It  his 
been  published  with  readings  by  Madox,  London,  folio,  1711,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  tbe  Exchequer, 
dedicated  to  Queen  Anne,  and  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  Liber  nig  or  Scaccarii,  published  by  He an#. 

Gervas  of  Tilbury’s  works  were  printed  Helmstadt,  1667.  In  the  month  of  July,  IA7I,  Archbishop  Parker 
snot  to  Lord  Burgbley  three  MSS.  the  first  of  (.terras  of  Tilbury ; Utr  second  Lombard's  Description  of  Kent; 
the  third,  his  own  Aiitiquitatcs.  Lombard's  book  came  out  in  167G ; Parker’s  in  1672. 
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The  author  certainty  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  whom  he  addresses  his  work.  After 
the  dedication  is  an  Elenchus  Capitum,  or  list  of  the  chapters ; and  then  the  very  year  when  the 
anthor  bescan  this  work  is  ascertained  by  its  first  sentence — “ Anno  23  regnl  Regis  Henrici 
“ Secundi,  cum  sederem  ad  fenestram  Spccul*  qua;  est  jnxta  flurinm  Tamcnsem,”  Ac. 

A marginal  note,  in  Sir  R.  Twvsden's  hand,  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  l be  dedication, 
informs  ns  that  he  had  it  transcribed,  and  that  he  collated  it,  in  l6sd,  with  an  ancient  MS.  of 
the  best  note,  on  parchment,  which  was  the  property  of  Sir  H . Spelman.  At  folio  39,  is  a 
Eniogy  of  Henry  II.  and  at  folio  74,  the  author  mentions  himself  as  not  yet  old. — “ Vidi  tamen 
“ ego  ipse  cui  mondum  cana  memoria.” 

At  folio  91,  another  work  presents  itself,  with  this  title — “ Alriandri  Arekidiaeom  Salop:  do 
“ Seacckario  and  Sir  R.  Twysden  states,  at  folio  100,  that  he  collated  it  with  the  original, 
in  the  Exchequer,  in  September,  1644.  Madox  bestows  great  praise  on  this  Alexander,  in  his 
Disscrtatio  Epistolaris  prefixed  to  Isis  edition  of  Gervas's  Dialogue.  Me  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  HI.  1228 — 1246,  as  iu  Newcourt’s  Repertory,  and  in  Tanner. 


No.  XLI. 

“ Gf.rvasii  Tilberiknsis  de  n ec ess ariis  Scaccarii  Observa- 
tion i bus.' — Julio,  paper. 

The  written  leaves  are  43,  or  86'  pages,  exclusive  of  some  blank  at  the  beginning  and  end. 
After  the  dedication  to  Henry  II.  is  Bale's  account  of  Gervas ; and  then  a short  Address  or 
Dedication  to  Sir  Thomas  Bromley  by  William  Lombard,  in  whose  hand  the  whole  of  this  MS. 
was  written,  A.D.  1572. 


No.  XLII. 

“ Gllielmi  de  Novobirgo  Chbonicon.”— -folio,  parchment. 

Tire  written  leaves  are  174.  On  the  first  written  page,  and  in  old  characters  of  the  14th 
century,  ere  the  words  “ Liber  S.  Mari <r  de  Aorohirgo."  In  addition  to  William's  Historia 
Angtorum,  it  contains— 

2.  Homilia  super  cum  loqueretur  Jesus  ad  turbas. 

3.  Sermo  de  Trinitate. 

4.  Sermo  de  S.  Albano. 

Prefixed  to  the  Historia  is  the  Prologue,  intitled,  in  red  ink,  * Epistola  Wiltelmi,  viri  Religiosi, 
“ Canonici  de  Novoburgo,  Prefationalis  Opens  Sequentis,  et  Apologctica  ad  Abbatcm  Rieval- 
“ lease  ai."  Neat  follow  the  heads  or  arguments  of  thirty-three  chapters,  into  which  the  first 
booh  is  divided.  After  the  first  book,  are  inserted  the  heads  of  thirty-eight  chapters,  composing 
the  second.  After  the  second,  follow  the  heads  of  twenty-nine  chapters  of  the  third  book,  four- 
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teen  leaves  of  which  are  written  in  a more  recent  hand,  and  on  much  better-prepared  parchment 
than  the  remainder,  to  replace  as  many  of  the  old  leaves,  which  are  missing.  These  new  leaves 
contain  ten  of  the  above  mentioned  chapters,  in  the  same  order  as  stated  in  the  Elencltus  pre- 
fixed to  this  book.  The  4th  book  has  also  prefixed  to  it  the  heads  or  arguments  of  its  chapters, 
which  are  42 ; and  the  5th  b preceded  by  an  elenchus  of  33  chapters.  Two  leaves,  which  are 
missing  in  the  fourth  book,  are  supplied  by  two  of  finer  parchment,  and  in  a more  recent  hand. 

A note  in  modern  hand-writing,  at  the  eud,  informs  us  that  the  Chapters  6,  7,  22,  23,  24,  25, 
26,  29,  30,  and  33,  of  the  last  book,  which  are  perfect  in  this  copy,  are  missing  in  the  printed 
edition.  This  MS.  belonged  to  Sir  H.  Twysden,  as  appears  from  bis  name,  in  his  own  hand,  oil 
tlie  inside  cover.  There  is  another  copy  in  the  Colton  Library ; but  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
ancient.  It  concludes  with  the  year  1 197,  and  is  coeval  with  its  author,  who  died  in  1208. 

After  William’s  Historic,  three  leaves  are  missing,  which  have  been  cut  out ; then  follows  the 
OrneJia  above  mentioned,  which  occupies  eight  leaves ; the  Sertuo  dc  Trinitate,  of  which  ooly 
one  column  remains  ; and  the  Serrao  de  S.  Albano,  of  six  leaves.  The  initials  are  adorned  with 
ultramarine,  aud  purple,  and  red  ink. 

William  wrote  also  two  books,  Ik  Regilnu  Anglorum,  which  are  preserved  in  MS.  with  the 
above  five,  in  S.  Bennet's  Library,  at  Cambridge.  He  begins  from  1066,  when  William  of  Nor- 
mandy invaded  England,  and  abridges  tbe  history  of  England  to  1135,  which,  be  says,  was 
the  year  of  his  birth.  From  1135,  be  relates  tbe  affairs  of  England  in  detail  to  11 97.  This 
work  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1567;  at  Heidelberg,  in  1587;  and  at  Paris,  with  notes 
by  John  Picard,  in  l6l0.(l) 

Hcarnc’s  edition  of  William  of  Newborough,  seems  lo  have  been  founded  on  this  MS,  for  he 
collates  tbe  preceding  printed  editions  of  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  Heydelberg,  with  tbe  MS.  which 
he  adopts;  and  the  differences  which  he  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  differ  equally 
from  tbe  MS.  now  before  us;  and,  besides,  his  description  of  hi*  MS.  corresponds  exactly 
with  this.  (2) 

He  adds  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  copy  is  the  very  original,  which  William  himself  presented  to 
the  Monastery  of  Newborough.  “ Tanlae  auctoritatis  est  Codex  ut  mihi  videatur  ilium  ipsum 
“ esse  C'odicciu  quern  Bibliothecae  Coeuobii  de  Novoburgo  donodedit  ipse  auctor.”  Prsef.  p.  xiii. 
Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  MS.  before  us  is  that  identical  MS.  which  is  described  as 
tbe  Original  by  Twysden  and  Hemrne,  for  in  Hearne’s  edition,  p.  269,  he  says  that  there  is  an 
hiatus  in  the  original,  L 3,  c.  5,  from  the  words  “ intmderit  »u"  to  tbe  words  “ eo  quod  non  coguo- 
“ rerin/  lempus,"  1.3.  c.  15,  which  hiatus  was  supplied  by  Twysden,  and  this  agrees  exactly  with 


(1)  Voftsiti*  uvi  that  tbe  first  printed  edition  is  that  of  William  Sylvias. 

(2;  Praetor  Cbronicain  cominet  *»«*•*«  quwdarn  Theologici  argumenti.  Hinc  sane  ad  cjnsdem  initiam  tasec 
exstat  nota,  a munu  vetcri,  sed  non  cadent  a qua  ct  ipsa  Hhtoria  exarata— w Liber  S.  Maria  de  Sorvburga.  In 
“ hoc  volumine  continentur  kac—Ilutoria  Anglorum — Omelia  super  rum  loqueretur  ad  turban — Sermo  dc  Tri- 
u nil  ate — Sermo  de  S.  Albauo.”  Fatendum  tamen  est  in  codice  nostro  imperfecta*  case.  Sermo  nimirum  de 
Trinitate  maxima  ex  parte  moiUatur,  et  nonnolla  itldcm  dcsiderantur  in  Sermone  de  S.  Albano,  qua;  tamen 
omnia  e Codicc  aotiquo  Lambethano  snppkniar,  Ac.  Pnef.  p.  x.  Ac. 
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the  Stowe  MS.  in  which  that  hiatus  is  supplied  (as  above)  on  14  leaves  of  new  parchment,  from 
a Lambeth  MS.  by  Twysden  himself,  in  Hcarne's  edition,  p.  269. 

Again,  Hearne  says  at  p.  378  of  h»  edition,  that  another  hiatus  occurs  in  the  original,  l.  4, 
o.  x.  from  the  words  “ extiterit  in,”  in  the  last  line  of  said  page,  to  the  words  “ irwignntm 
fiducia  kospitum ,”  in  the  same  chapter.  Now  this  also  agrees  with  the  Stowe  MS. 

Hearne  gives  a further  account  of  tbe  original  from  Twysden's  hand-writing,  at  p.  64,  which 
corresponds  equally  with  the  Stowe  MS.  but  being  rather  too  prolix  is  omitted  here,  enough 
having  been  alledged  to  satisfy  tbe  reader  that  this  invaluable  MS.  is  tbe  identical  original 
described  by  Twysden,  which  was  presented  by  William  himself  to  tbe  Monastery  of  New- 
borough,  about  the  year  11 89.  Leiand  says  that,  in  his  time,  tbe  original  was  preserved  in 
tbe  library  of  tbe  Church  of  Wells,  Collect,  v.  3,  p.  37. 

In  short,  the  MS.  now  before  us  agrees  in  readings,  titles,  and  chapters  with  Twysden’s 
description  of  tbe  original : whereas  tbe  other  MSS.  on  which  tbe  printed  editions  bare  been 
founded,  differ  widely.  Thus,  tbe  24th  chapter  of  the  5th  book  is  missing  in  Picard's  Paris 
edition,  which  gives  only  33  chapters,  whilst  this  MS.  and  Hearne's  edition  give  34.  Some  of 
the  printed  editions,  and  several  of  tbe  MS.  copies,  want  tbe  chapters  6,  7,  2 2,  23,  24,  25,  26, 
29,  30,  and  33,  of  tbe  5th  book,  which  are  all  in  this;  and  they  want  also  tbe  Omilia,  tbe 
Sernio  de  Trinitatc,  and  Sermo  de  S.  Albano,  which  are  at  the  end  of  this  MS.  exactly  as 
described  by  Hearne. 


No.  XLIII. 

“ Miscellanea  Histobica ."—folio,  parchment. 

The  written  pages  are  184,  all  in  one  band,  of  the  13th  century.  The  contents  1 
I.  Hiatonn  Jeroaolimit onn ,”  nempe  llaldrici  Dolensium  Archiepiscopi.  This  Baldric  flou- 
rished in  the  1 1th  century.  His  work  here  recorded  is  printed  under  another  title  in  tbe  “ Gala 
“ Dei  per  Fronton,"  by  Rougars,  Hanoviar,  l6ll,  where  it  is  called  a I lit!  on/  of  the  Crumdet. 
It  consists  of  four  books,  beginning,  1095,  and  ending  with  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  in  1099. 
It  appears  from  the  Preface,  that  tbe  author  was  present  in  the  Council  of  Clermont.  Ordericus 
A italis  bestows  a high  encomium  on  him  for  veracity  and  eloquence.  He  is  quoted  also  by 
Vicentius  Bellovacensis  (Specul.  Hist.  I.  25,  c.  96),  and  by  Cuspinian. 

Fol.  59.  “ HUtoria  Dmica.”  This  article  might  be  more  suitably  inlitled,  “ Invasio  Gallia 
per  Dauos  tempore  Ludotici  et  Caroli  Simplicis  tilii  ejus.”  Tbe  first  chapter  is  iutitled,  “ Inripit 
“ Hiatoria  de  Dmit  ingredientibua  Fnmeiam  el  atiaa  porta."  The  first  words  are— “ Tempore 
“ Ludovici  cognomento  “ Nicbil  fecit/'  et  Karoli  Simplicis  filii  ejus,  venerunt  Dani  et  Norici  in 
" Franciam.  The  last  words  arc — “ Mortuus  est  autern  isle  Willermus  minor  Rex  Augforum, 
sine  Jiberix,  cujus  regnurn  optinuit  Henricus  frater  ejus,  qui  etiani  coufligens  cum  Roberto 
" fratre  ,uoi  Comite  Normaunorum,  in  viucuia  eum  coujecit,  sicque  cum  Anglia  etiam  Norman- 
“ niara  optinuit.” 

Q q 
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Fol.  64. — “ Dartlts  Historta  Trojana , e Graco  in  Laiinum  versa,  a Comeiio  Ncpote.”  The 
original  of  Dares's  Trojan  History  in  Greek,  was  extant  in  the  days  of  ALlian,  who  quotes  it. 
The  work  which  is  now  ascribed  to  him  was  first  published  in  4to.  at  Milan,  14 77*  Madam 
Dacier  published  the  Delphin  edition  of  the  supposed  Dares,  4to.  1684.  Another  edition  came 
out  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Amsterdam,  1702.  Postellus's  French  translation  preceded  tlie  Delphin, 
in  1553.  The  best  edition  is  the  Variorum,  Amsterdam,  by  Perixonius  and  others.  Vossius 
says  that  there  are  MS.  copies  of  it  in  the  public  Libraries  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  forged  Dares  is  found  annexed  to  several  copies  of  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
mouth, as  in  the  copy  of  Basingwerke,  written  in  the  1 5th  century,  and  in  a copy  of  Sir 
Watkin  William  Wynne's,  at  Wynnstay,  in  which  it  is  translated  into  Welsh.  (1)  Joseph  of 
Exeter,  who  flourished  in  the  12th  century,  made  it  the  basis  of  his  Poem  De  hello  Trqjano.(2) 
The  Welsh  seem  to  have  had  a peculiar  relish  for  the  Trojan  History,  and  the  fable  of  Brutus, 
a quo  Britannia,  and  it  may,  without  impropability,  l»e  conjectured  that  the  supposed  Dares  was 
a Welshman  of  the  10th  or  1 Ith  age. 

The  earliest  testimony  to  the  tradition  of  Brut  is  that  of  Taliesin’s  “ IJn-Droea ,"  if  genuine, 
where  he  calls  the  Britons  the  lineage  of  Troy.  It  is  mentioned  also  in  a MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  Vespasian  D.  4,  infilled,  “ Incipit  Libellus  de  Bmto  et  Britannia  secundum  Betlam,” 
which  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Godefridu*  dc  Malmesbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  The 
Irish  Metrical  Lists  of  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries,  notice  it  also. 

The  MS.  copy  before  us  commences  with  the  supposed  “ Epistola  Comelii  ad  Crispum  Saius- 
“ hunt  in  Trojanorum  Hist  or  in,  qua  in  Graco  a Darete  Hystoviographo  facta  est ."  (3)  Then  follow 
37  chapters,  to  most  of  which  is  prefixed  a title  in  red  ink.  Each  page  is  divided  into  two 
columns,  as  are  all  those  of  the  MS.  The  initial  letters  of  each  chapter  arc  in  red  or  green,  and 
and  are  large  Gothics  of  the  13th  century.  The  letters  are  marked  with  dots,  and  all  the 
initials  of  sentences  arc  ornamented  in  red  ink. 

Fol.  75. — **  ApoUonii  Historia ,”  beginning  thus : — “ Incipit  Historia  Apotlonii  Regis  Tyrii.” 
This  work  has  been  published  by  Velser.  (4)  Barthius  suspects  that  the  anonymous  author  lived 


(l)  See  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts’s  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,  4to.  London,  1811.  Much  praise  is  due 
to  Mr.  Roberts  for  his  endeavour  to  elucidate  Dares  and  Geoffry,  from  the  Wynnstay  MS. ; but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  has  not  seen  the  MS.  now  before  us. 

(t)  Thomas  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  very  scarce  work,  De  SacrameiUu,  is  preserved  in 
a MS. 'of  the  12th  century,  in  this  Collection,  Press  111.  was  the  Protector  and  Patron  of  Joseph  of  Exeter,  who 
dedicated  his  Poem  to  him.  The  first  edition  is  that  of  Basil,  1541,  8vo.  the  next  is  Basil,  1584,  folio.  There 
are  two  Frankfort  editions,  4to.  1620  and  1624.  The  best  i*  by  John  Morris,  Lond.  1675.  There  are  two  MS- 
copies,  one  in  the  Bodleian,  Digb.  157 ; another  at  Westminster.  The  Bodleian  copy  give*  also  a copy  of  the 
spurious  Dares.  This  Dares  was  added  by  Spondanus  to  his  Homer’s  Iliad,  folio,  Basil,  1584.  Madam 
Dacieris  edition  was  given  from  a MS.  in  the  French  Library.  See  Josephus  Iscanus  in  Tanner. 

(I)  See  the  Variorum  notes  on  Dictys  and  Dares.  Vossius  describes  Dictys  as  a work  of  the  middle  ages — 
4 Non  Constantini  «vo,  sed  sscnlis  aliquot  post.'*  Robert  Stephens  published  it  for  its  elegance  of  style. 

(4)  Vossius  dc  Hist.  Lat.  p.  656. 
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after  the  death  of  Casstodorus.  (1)  Vossius  says  of  him,  that  in  purity  he  approaches  the 
Classics,  and  that  there  is  another  MS.  copy  in  Bibliotheca  Rauracorum. 

Foi.  88.— M Alrxandri  Magni  HUtoria.**  This  appears  to  be  the  anonymous  work,  bearing 
the  $ame  title,  which  is  mentioned  by  Barthius,  who  says  that  he  bad  a MS.  copy; (2)  and  by 
Juret,  in  his  notes  on  Symmachus,  I.  10,  Ep.  54,  where  he  says  that  the  author  was  /Esop,  and 
the  interpreter  Julius  Valerius.  But  Vossius  ascribes  it  to  a Monk  ; adding,  that  it  is  an  ancient 
work,  being  quoted  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  (3) 

Several  ancient  Lives  and  Histories  of  Alexander  are  enumerated  by  Fabrics,  in  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  his  Bibliotheca  Graeca.  The  Abbe  Sevin  shews  that  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  had  corrupted  the  genuine  Life  of  Alexander,  written  by  his  friend  Callisthcnes,  (4)  and 
turned  it  into  a Romance,  as  later  writers  of  the  middle  ages  corrupted  the  Life  of  Charle- 
megne,  and  the  History  of  Prince  Arthur.  One  of  these  spurious  Lives  of  Alexander,  bearing  the 
name  of  Callisthcnes,  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  Cod.  xvii.  Barocci ; auother  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  Cod.  2064,  is  noticed  by  Montfaucon  in  his  Catalogue  of  MSS.  ii.  733—2543. 
Fabrici  informs  us  that  this  forged  Life  was  written  in  Greek  by  Simeon  Seth,  who  translated  ft 
from  the  Persic  in  1070.(5)  It  was  afterwards  put  into  Latin,  and  printed,  Argentorati,  1489*' 
Lenglet  de  Fresnoy  mentions  another  edition  in  folio,  14.04 — “ Ilistoria  fabulosa  incerti  authoris 
“ de  Alexandri  Magni  pneliis,"  and  says  that  is  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  Caesar's  Common- 
ries  by  Gnevius,  Biblioth.  dcs  Romans,  ii.  228.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Voght  Catal.  Libror. 
Rarior.  ed.  1583,  pag.  24.  A Life  of  Alexander  is  added  to  the  edition  of  Q.  Curtius  in 
1584,  by  Johannes  Monachus,  but  Q.  Curtius  himself  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  and 
though  be  became  known  in  the  12th  century,  and  is  quoted  in  the  Polycraticon  by  John  of 
Salisbury,  who  died  in  1181,  and  by  Petrus  Blessensis  in  1151,  Epist.  101 ; yet  the  Latin 
translation  of  Simeon  Seth’s  work  was  better  known  and  esteemed  from  the  13th  century  to 
the  15th. 

The  first  words  of  the  MS.  History  of  Alexander  in  the  Stowe  MS.  are  “ Egipti  sapient  es  rati 
“ dr  Centre  Divino  pi  inw  feruntur.'’  Then  follow  the  story  of  Nectanabus,  and  the  wonders  that 


(1)  Barthii  Adversariorum,  1.  14,  c.  9. 

(2)  Barthius  ib.  1.  11,  c.  10. 

(5)  Vossius  de  Hist.  Latinis,  p.  664. 

(4)  Recherche  sor  la  Vic  et  lea  ouvrages  dc  Callutbenea  par  M.  I*  Abbe  Sevin.  Mem.  de.  Litt.  4to.  p.  126. 
The  genoine  work  of  CallisUienes  is  loot.  8.  Croix,  Examen  dr*  HUtoriens  d'  Alexandre. 

(6)  Fabrici  Bibt.  Gr.  xiv.  118-150. 

Leo  AUatius  de  Simcooibns,  p.  181.  Labbc  Bibl.  nova  MSS.  p.  115.  This  Seth  translated  many  Persic  and 
Arabic  books  into  Greek,  and  amongst  others  the  celebrated  Indian  Fables  of  Pilpay,  which  are  believed  to  be 
above  2000  yeara  old.  See  D’llerbelot  Biblioth  Orient,  p.  118, 245, 456.— Fabrici  Biblioth.  Gr.  vi.  p.  461-467. 
A Latin  translation  was  printed  »inc  anno  vel  loco,  which  bar  been  translated  into  German,  and  printed  Stras- 
borgb,  fol.  1625.  An  Italian  translation  under  the  title  of  “ Filosofin  morale  del  D°ni,~  was  printed  with  rude 
cats.  Venice,  4to.  1552.  Compare  the  Variorum  edition  of  Curtius,  8vo.  1708,  Preface,  and  De-la  Motte  le 
Vayer's  Dissertation  on  Curtius. 
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preceded  Alexander's  birth.  The  last  words  are — “ quern  ortiis  universus  ferro  supers  re  non 
“ potuit,  vino  et  venere  superatus,  atque  extiactus  occubuit.” 

Fol.  99. — “ Epiitola  Alexandra  Regix  Magni  Mattdtmum  ad  Ariitotelem  Magutrum  mum 
“ De  ilinere  et  Situ  Indie."  This  article  consists  of  fifteen  pages ; it  begins — “ Semper  mentor 
“ tui  etiam  inter  dubia  bcl/onm &c.  There  are  seven  Epistles  from  Aristotle  in  the  Aldine 
edition  of  Greek  Epistles,  Venice,  1499;  and  his  epistles  have  been  published,  with  two  of 
Philip  of  Macedon’s,  and  one  of  Alexander's,  at  Lubec,  4to.  1015.(1)  On  the  works  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  Alexander,  nothing  can  be  added  to  Fabriciux's  Bibliotheca  Gneca,  I.  3, 
c.  8,  vol.  2,  of  the  old  edition ; from  which  it  appears  that  several  Letters  from  Alexander  to 
Aristotle  are  quoted  by  Hesvchius,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  I.  6,  c.  17;  Curtius,  1.  4,  c.  1 ; but  that  the 
Epistle  now  before  us,  which  is  falsely  said  to  have  been  translated  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  is  not 
genuiue.  (2)  This  Epistle  was  first  published,  not  in  Greek,  but  in  Latin,  by  Jacobus  Calala- 
nensis,  without  any  date,  or  name  of  the  place  where  printed,  and  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in 
1499;  Bologna,  1501  ; and  Paris,  8vo.  1537-  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  copy  before  ns, 
there  are  no  a dipthongs ; and  that  where  two  single  letters  e come  in  contact,  both  are  as- 
pirated as  the  letters  t ; for  instance — auree,  eburnef , mW,  Ac.  The  word  nihil,  written  niehil, 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  written  iu  Italy.  (3)  Other  MS.  copies  are  mentioned  by  Fabrici, 
in  which  this  Epistle  to  Aristotle  is  intitled,  “ Dr  Situ  et  mirnbilibu*  Indite.’’  It  is  quoted  also 
by  PaUadius,  in  his  book  De  Bragmanibus,  p.  2. 

Fol.  106. — “ Ejusdrm  Epixtola  ad  Dindimmt  Regem  Bragmanorum."  This  Epistle  also  is 
rejected  by  Fabrici  and  by  Reioesius.  (4)  It  is  quoted  by  PaUadius  de  Bragmanibus,  and 
published  in  Latin  at  the  end  of  his  work,  with  the  answer  which  follows  in  this  MS. 

Fol.  1 12. — “ Hixtoria  Britmnica."  This  is  Geoffry  of  Monmouth’s  celebrated  work,  some- 
times called  “ The  Brut,"  and  beginning  with  the  Prologue  “ Cum  mecum  multa  et  de  multie,” 
Ac.  The  1st  book  is  divided  into  eighteen  chapters;  the  2d,  into  seventeen;  tile  3d,  into 
twenty ; the  4th,  into  twenty ; the  5tb,  into  sixteen ; the  6th,  into  nineteen  ; the  7th,  into  four ; 
the  8tb,  into  twenty-two;  the  9th,  into  twenty  or  twenty-one;  they  are  marked  20  on  the  margin, 
in  Arabics,  but  the  ornamented  initials,  indicating  chapters,  are  21.  The  10th  book  is  divided 
into  ten  chapters ; and  the  11th,  or  last,  into  twenty-eight.  The  last  chapter  b numbered  20, 
in  Arabics,  on  the  margin ; but  this  number  does  not  correspond  with  the  ornamented  initials, 
which  are  28.  It  begins  with  Brutus,  and  ends  with  CadwaUadar. 

Hie  last  chapter  ends  thus : — “ Reges  autem  eorum  qui  ab  illo  tempore  in  Gualiis  successcrunt 
“ Karadoco  Laucarbanensi  co-tempo  raneo  meo  in  materia  Scribendi  perraitto.  Reges  vero  Sax- 


(1)  The  Aldine  Collection  was  reprinted  Colons*  AUobngum,  that  u at  Genera,  1006 

(2)  Exaxnen  Crit.  dee  Hist,  d’  Alexandre,  p.  113,  Paris  edit.  4to.  177S.  Compare  Brocket  His  lor . Crit. 
Philos.  1. 1,  p.  1349. 

(3)  Marco  Polo,  an  Italian,  travelled  into  India  in  the  13th  century ; and  several  Italians  wrote  then  on 
that  subject,  as  noticed  by  Tiraboschi. 

(4)  Epist.  ad  Christoph.  Atlamum  Kupertum,  p.  IU. 
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“ onura  WiHrnno  Milmclwnensi  ct  Henrico  Hootorfonensi,  quo*  de  Regibu*  tacere  jubeo,  cm* 

“ non  kabtant  librum  ilium  Britannic!  Scrmonit,  qncm  Waltents  Oxenfordensis  Archidiaeonus  e* 
“ Britannia  adveait,  quern  de  Historia  eorum  veraciter  editum,  in  honore  predictorum  Principum 
“ hoc  roodo  in  Latinum  Sermonera  traniferre  curavi. — Hunc  primutn  Scrips). — Socio*  donet 
*•  D.*.  ip*i.” 

Tanner  informs  u»  tint  the  first  version  of  tbe  I listoria  Britannica  from  British  into  I.atin,  by 
Geoffrey,  in  four  book*,  was  never  published ; but  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  MS.  in  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  D.  vii.  p.  a.  Misccl.  xxi;  that  the  same  work,  probably  somewhat 
altered,  was  printed  in  eight  books;  that  the  editio  Asccnsiana,  Paris,  4to.  1517,  is  in  nine  books; 
that  it  was  printed  also  at  Heidelberg,  inter  Scriptores  Britannia:  minores,  folio,  1587,  in  twelve 
books;  and  that  it  was  translated  into  English  by  Thomson,  8vo.  London,  1718. 

Thomson  says  in  his  Preface,  p.  v.(l)  that  the  “first  edition,  of  1517,  divides  tbe  whole 
" History  into  seven  books ; tbe  2d  (or  Commeiiue's  of  Heidelberg),  into  twelve ; though,  perhaps, 
“ neither  of  them  truly  according  to  tbe  original  copy,  if  Leland,  Pitts,  and  Vossius,  inform  us 
“ right.”  He  adds,  that  he  follows  Commcline's.  (2) 

He  informs  us,  further,  that  the  original  Armorican  MS.  which  Geoffrey  translated,  is  yet 
extant ; but  he  fails  in  his  proof:  (3)  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  MS.  of  Geoffrey's  work  can  be 
produced  of  an  older  date  than  this  of  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  which  is  now  before  us. 
There  is  a copy  of  Isis  Life  of  Merlin  in  the  Cotton,  Vespasian  E.  iv.  and  an  ancient  copy  of  his 
Historia  in  S.  Bennet’s  Library,  at  Cambridge.  Vossius  mentions  another  in  tbe  private  Collec- 
tion of  Walter  Cope,  Esq.  and  others  are  mentioned  by  Lhwyd  : but  no  one  has  yet  pretended 
that  any  of  these  is  older  than  the  13th  century.  Warton  informs  us  that  in  the  Library 
of  the  Davies  family  of  Llanerk,  there  is  a copy  of  Walter  de  Mapes’s  original,  intitled,  “ Brut 
u y Bremhined,”  in  the  hand-writing  of  Guttyn  Owen,  a celebrated  Welsh  Bard  of  tbe  year 
1470;”  but  lie  knows  not  where  that  original  is,  or  where  this  Welsh  Bard  found  it;  and  a strong 
suspicion  that  this  was  not  Walter's  MS.  or  even  his  work,  arises  from  a fact  admitted  by  Warton, 


(1)  Lond.  ed.  1778.  This  is  the  best  defence  of  Geoffrey  that  has  yet  appeared. 

(1)  Merlin’s  Prophecy,  which  forms  a part  of  Geoffrey,  was  first  published  in  8vo.  Frankfort,  1003.  A vin- 
dication of  Geoffrey’s  Britannia  has  been  published  by  Hearne,  in  bia  William  of  Newborow,  8vo.  voL  1. 
p.  lxxviL  from  a folio  MS  entirely  in  Camden's  band,  in  Smith’s  Collectanea,  No.  iv.  p.  133. 

(3)  lb.  p.  17,  18.  The  proof  he  gives  Is,  that  M Usher  mentions  an  old  Welsh  Chronicle,  in  the  Cotton 
“ Library,  that  formerly  was  in  the  possession  of  Homfrey  Lhwyd,  which  be  says  U thought  to  be  that  which 
14  Jeffrey  translated : and  1,  myself,  have  met  with  a MS.  history  of  our  British  affairs,  writ  above  100  years 
“ ago,  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  wherein  he  says  that  he  bad  the  original  of  the  British  History  on  parchment,  written 
u in  the  British  tongue,  before  Jeffrey’s  time,  as  he  concludes  from  this  circumstance,  that  in  his  book  Jeffrey’s 
“ preface  was  wanting,  and  the  Preface  to  his  book  was  the  second  chapter  of  that  published  by  Jeffrey.* 

Geoffrey’s  Historia  is  certainly  qaoted  in  the  Life  of  S.Guthlac,  which  Gale  ascribes  to  John  of  Wallingford, 
who  died  in  1314,  Matthew  Paris  styles  him  the  faithful  translator  of  the  British  History,  ad  ann.  1131, 
and  Langhorn  says  that  Henry  of  Huntingdon  saw  Geoffrey’s  Historia,  at  Btc,  in  Normandy,  in  110U. — Antiq. 
Albion,  p.  38.  But  this  cannot  be  true.— See  Wynne's  Preface  to  Caradoc’s  History  of  Wales,  and  Thomson’s 
to  Geoffrey,  p,  xxiv.  where  be  calls  it  a copy  of  Walter's  work. 
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namely,  that  this  Welsh  Bard  ascribed  it  to  Tyssilio,  a Bishop,  Now,  that  there  was  such  a 
Welsh  Bishop,  and  that  he  wrote  a work  infilled  Historic  Britannia;,  which  is  lost,  we  know, 
Iwth  from  the  industrious  Uhwyd,  and  from  Thomson,  Another  ancient  copy  of  Geoffrey  is 
stated  by  Wynne  to  be  preserved  in  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  to  be  **  the  same  which 
41  Geoffrey  himself  made  use  of."  But  this  very  copy  is  declared  by  Warton  not  to  be  older  than 
the  )6Ui  century  . 

The  late  Mr.  Price,  Bodleian  Librarian,  had  two  copies  more  ancient  than  that  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, which  he  shewed  to  Warton ; but  lie  did  not  pretend  that  either  was  as  old  even  as  the 
14th  century:  and  it  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained  that  all  the  copies  remaining  in  the  Welsh 
language  arc  translations  from  Geoffrey's  Latin  work  uow  before  us,  and  that  they  have  no 
pretensions  to  originality. 

There  arc  three  well  known  copies  of  Geoffrey  in  the  Cotton  Library,  which  are  described 
by  Wanlcy;  (1)  one  in  Welsh,  and  two  in  cld  Norman  English,  Caligula  A.  ix.  and  OthoC.  xiii. 
This  Anglo-Norman  translation  was  made  by  one  Laziwon,  from  an  old  French  copy,  which  he 
says  was  the  original,  auil  given  to  him  by  its  prime  author,  one  Wale,  or  Waco,  a Norman  of 
Bayeux,  ami  Henry  the  Secoud's  Chaplain,  who  presented  his  work  in  Latin  to  Eleonora, 
Henry's  Queen.  This  work  is  quoted  by  Usher,  in  his  4th  chap.  Dublin  ed.  p.  54, — “ La*i~ 
M monus  iu  Historia  Britonum  qux  autiquissima  lingua  Anglicana  scripts*  Icgihir/' 

Another  copy  preserved  at  Wynstay,  in  Sir  Wat  kin  Williams  Wynne's  Collection,  is  stated 
by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Roberts,  to  be  as  old  as  the  13th  century.  (3)  Usher  mentions  another 
Welsh  cops,  which  is  supposed  to  be  flic  oldest,  because  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  British 
Flamens  and  Archtfhunens,  whose  offices  sire  said,  by  Geoffrey,  t«  have  been  conferred  on  their 
successors,  the  Bishops  aud  Archbishops  of  the  Christian  Church.  (3)  But  this  inference  is  not 
logical;  for  the  writer  of  that  Welsh  MS.  might  have  omitted  that  story  as  an  addition  of  Geoffrey  s. 
It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  there  is  no  copy  extant  as  old  as  the  days  of  Geoffrey;  (4) 
and  the  probability  that  the  omission  of  Flatucns,  in  the  copy  quoted  by  Usher,  is  owing  to  the 


(1)  Catalogue,  page  2*28,  anil  237. 

(2)  The  verses  ascribed  to  Gildas  at  the  end  of  this  Wyti stay  copy,  as  de*cril>rd  by  Mr.  Roberts,  are  not  in 
the  Stowe  copy,  and  were  probably  added  after  the  Stowe  copy  was  written,  in  the  14th  or  15th  century. 

(3)  u Flaminum  et  Arrtiilianilwnn  Common  turn  in  vetere  libro  Hritatmieo,  qaem  transtulissc  putatur  Gal- 
“ fridns,  nusqnam  com  pare  t—C  hr  on  icon  istud  lingua  Cumhru-Britnnnica  con  scrip  turn,  quod  quondam  Humfredi 
“ Lhtiydi  fuit,  hodie  in  Cottoniana  Bibliotheca  e#t  rcposittim.'"  Hi.  p.  47. 

Spelman  adopted  this  fiction  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Councils  from  Geoffrey's  first  editio  Ascensiana,  I.  2. 
erl,  or  from  the  Heidelberg  edition,  1.4,  c.  10.  Wilkins  rejected  it.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  Stowe  MS. 
L4,  ir.  tO.— Usher*  MS.  was  CatAi*'o-I{ritan*iica,  therefore  it  was  not  the  original,  which  was  Annorican. 

(4)  Wharton  places  Geoffrey's  death  in  1131. — Epi#c,  Anav.  p.  306.  Geoffrey’s  original  must  therefore  pre- 
cede that  year.  Nay,  more,  Thomson  stales  that  Geoffrey  finished  his  work  in  1128.  Tb is,  however,  is  deemed 
by  Warton  too  soon;  and  he  refers  it  to  1138.  Geoffrey's  work  is  quoted  by  Alfred  of  Beverley,  who  wrote 
his  AntuiUt,  published  by  He*  roe,  between  1118  and  1150;  therefore  Geoffrey's  MS.  mu?t  precede  1150. 

Price  says,  in  bis  Historia*  Brinooire  Defensio,  p.  01,  That  Giraldu*  saw  the  rrry  Armorica*  original ; but 
this  cannot  he  proved,  and  Thomson  does  not  press  the  assertion.  Warton  thinks  that  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
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cause  here  assigned,  increases  when  we  consider  that  Geoffrey  himself  acknowledges,  more  than 
once,  that  be  interpolated  bis  test.  Some  of  King  Arthur's  achievements,  be  says,  lie  took  from 
the  mouth  of  his  friend  Walter  de  Mapcs,  I.  si.  c.  I.  He  owns,  also,  that  Merlin’s  Prophecies 
were  not  in  .the  Annorican  original,  vii.  S.  Geoffrey  is  quoted  by  hit  contemporaries  Giraidus, 
and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  as  well  as  by  William  of  Newborow.  But  no  coeval  author  quotes 
his  Annorican  MS.  which  seems  to  hare  been  seen  only  by  his  friend  Walter,  and  by  hitnself. 

At  the  same  lime  it  must  be  admitted  that  both  the  Welch  and  the  Irish  ancient  writers  appeal 
to  more  ancient  Bards  and  Monuments  which  are  lost,  and  that  the  Documents  to  which  they 
appeal,  are  uniformly  in  their  own  language,  uniformly  Celtic.  The  Crusades  to  which  most 
authors  refer  the  origin  of  Romance,  are  subsequent  by  some  centuries,  to  the  Romances  of  the 
Celts.  The  first  Crusaders  invested  Jerusalem  in  1099,  hut  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  work  was 
finished  in  1138,  and  the  original  was  carried  over  from  Armorica  in  1100,  the  very  year  when 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  chosen  King  of  Jerusalem. 

Geoffrey  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  Brut.  That  story  is  mentioned  by  the  Irish  Bards, 
as  well  as  by  the  Welch,  so  fiir  back  as  in  the  9th  century.  It  is  quoted  also  in  that  century  by 
Nennius,  who  espressly  says  that  be  gives  his  account  of  British  origins  partly  from  the  ancient 
national  traditions,  partly  from  the  written  histories,  and  partly  from  the  Monuments  of  the  Bri- 
tons and  Irish — " partim  majoruni  tradilionibus,  partim  scriptis,  partim  etiam  monumeotis  veterum 
“ Britanni*  incolarum,”  Ac.  nee  non  et  de  historiis  Scotorum  Saxonumque (1)  and  here  the 
Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  is  led  by  his  argument  to  state,  that  haring  had  access  to  the  Vatican 
in  the  year  1788,  he  there  saw  in  Queen  Christina’s  collection  a MS.  No.  1964,  the  47th  page 
of  which  begins  with  this  title—"  Incipit  Istoria  Brit l mum.  edita  at  Anachortta  Marco, 
“ rjutdem  Gratis  Sancto  Epucopo,"  the  first  words  of  the  first  chapter  of  which  are  “ Britannia 


saw  Geoffrey’s  original  at  Bee,  in  Normandy ; but  he  add*  that  suspicions  word  prohohty,  and  he  assigns  no 
reason  for  his  probability.— Hist,  of  Engl.  Poetry,  v.  1,  p.  lta.  Ao  original  Letter  of  Biabop  Lloyd's  00  this 
subject,  is  preserved  among  Tanner’s  papers  in  the  Bodleian,  No.  94. 

(1)  There  is  a Romantic  History  of  England  in  French  verse  in  tire  British  Museum,  which  is  founded 
on  Geoffrey,  and  was  written  in  I MO;  and  there  is  also  an  Historia  Brittonom,  by  Godfrey  of  Malmesbury, 
intilied,  44  De  Brulo  Britannia,4  written  before  1061,  when  Godfrey  died,  which  owe*  lu  origin  probably 
to  the  same  source — Cotton  MSS.  Vespasian  D.  4,  No.  1.  Bat  if  any  copy  of  Geoffrey's  work  could  be  found 
coeval  with  ils  author,  it  would  have  been  produced  either  by  Ltbuyd  or  by  Thomson.  Lcngiet  mentions 
a copy  of  Wace's  Brut  d'  Angleterrc,  in  his  Bibliothcque  de  Romans,  ii.  226 ; Montfaucon  another,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  MSS.  p.  1069;  and  Casely  two  mote,  in  bis  Catalogue  of  the  King's  Library,  No.  A.  xxi.  S,  and  4, 
c.  si.  But  none  of  these  can  be  older  than  Wace  himself,  wbo  took  some  of  his  descriptions  from  the  cele- 
brated tapestry'  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bayeux,  and  is  engraved  by 
Do  Carell,  in  his  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities.  Lord  Lyttlelon  quotes  Wace's  Romance  of  the  Brut  d'Anglc- 
terre ; and  observes  that  curious  illustrations  of  History  may  be  drawn  even  from  such  obsolete,  bnt  authentic 
sources.— Life  of  Henry  II.  v.  *,  p,  iso.  The  Stowe  MS.  is  older  than  that  quoted  by  Lord  Lyttlelon. 

(2)  Nennii  Pram  cd.  Gale.  Wheloc  quotes  a Saxon  Poet  in  support  of  The  Brat,  on  Ins  notes  on  Bede, 
L I,  c.  1. 

(2)  He  then  gives  the  British  names  of  11  ancient  cities  of  Brimin.  Bede  mentions  only  26, — L 1,  c.  1,  teas 
«l  28  cicUatihm  quondam  uoWisrtwis  iwigmfa.*  Usher  give*  the  names  of  26  only. — Primord  p.  89,  Dublin  ed. 
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“ Insula  a quodam  Brvto  Consult  Romano  dicta  cat"  Arc.  Now  Pitts  mentions  an  anonymous 
writer,  under  the  name  of  Eremita  Britannus,  a Welch  Ancorile,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
720,  and  wrote  a book  in  which  the  story  of  Arthur  and  of  the  round  table  are  referred  to;  and 
though  we  are  tar  from  asserting  that  the  Vatican  MS.  ascribed  to  the  Anchorite  Marcus  is  that 
which  is  quoted  by  Pitts,  or  that  either  of  these  works  is  as  old  as  the  8th  century,  yet  both 
united  with  Nennius's  work,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  genuine,  establish  the  fact  that  this 
species  of  Romantic  History  amongst  the  Celtic  nations  must  be  referred  to  a period  antecedent 
to  that  of  the  Crusades. 

Warton  remarks  that  no  part  of  France  can  boast  of  so  great  a number  of  ancient  Romances 
as  Armorica,  or  Basse  Bretagne,  now  Britany;  that  many  poems  of  high  antiquity  composed  by 
the  Armoricau  Bards  still  remain;  that  they  are  frequently  cited  by  Father  Lobineau  in  bis 
History  of  that  Province ; and  that  these  fictions  of  the  Armorican  Bards  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  Arabians.  (1)  But  there  is  no  reason  for  asserting  that  the  Armoricans  held  any  intercourse 
with  the  Arabians,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  any  period  of  time ; whereas  we  have  the  espress 
authorities  of  Caesar  and  Lucian  that  letters  were  cultivated  in  remote  ages  by  the  Celtic  Gauls; 
and  that  they  worshipped  the  god  of  science  under  the  name  of  Ogma  or  Ogliam.  It  appears 
that  their  Laws  and  histories  were— like  those  of  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Iberia,  delivered  in  metrical 
numbers,  and  preserved  in  verse. — It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  during  the  long  night  which 
preceded  the  age  of  Nennius,  from  the  irruption  of  barbarous  nations  in  the  8th  century,  many 
of  the  ancient  Monuments  Scripta  to  which  he  refers,  were  lost,  and  many  were  concealed ; aud 
that  during  the  wars  of  the  Saxons,  the  ancient  Libraries  of  Britain  were  destroyed.  Be  it 
remembered  that  no  author  but  Sallust  quotes  the  Punic  library  of  King  Hiemsal,  from  which  he 
derived  his  accounts  of  the  Jugurthian  war ; that  Quintus  Curtius  is  mentioned  by  no  ancient 
author,  and  that  lib  work  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  learned  throughout  a period  of  one 
thousand  years,  from  his  time.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  Nennius,  in  the  9th  century, 
refers  to  ancient  Monuments  of  the  Britons  and  the  Irish ; that  no  Irish  or  British  author  refers 
to  the  Arabs,  aud  that  the  broken  vestiges  of  ancient  hbtory  which  are  discovered  in  Wales  and 
Ireland,  rest  upon  authorities  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  nations.  It  is  true,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  that  Dares  Phrygius  was  translated  into  Irish  in  the  13th  century,  tint  God- 
frey of  Waterford,  an  Irish  Dominicnn,  turned  it  into  French  verse;  (2)  aud  that  it  is  anneicd 
to  several  copies  of  Geoffrey,  hut  this  surely  cannot  he  an  argutneut  to  sltcw  that  a work  which 
was  first  made  known  to  the  Welsh  in  the  12th  century,  and  to  the  Irish  in  the  13th,  could  hate 
been  a foundation  for  Nennius,  who  refers  to  the  vetera  Monumenta  Britonum  et  Scotorum,  in 


1610.  Henry  of  Htmtingdoa  gives  the  same  number  from  Gildss.  In  the  Stowe  transcript  the  names  of  36 
ue  given,  aa  spelled  in  the  Vatican  MS.  Smith  gives  the  geography  of  26  only  in  his  Appendix  to  Bede.  The 
Prophecy  of  Merlin  is  given  in  the  Stowe  MS.  nearly  aa  in  Geoffrey. 

(t)  WartonT  English  Poetry.  voL  1,  p.  2.  He  himself  acknowledges,  p.  22,  that  the  emigration  and  settle, 
ment  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  occurred  in  the  9th  century  . 

(2)  Hit  MS.  is  in  the  Royal  library  at  Paria. — Mem.  litt.  t.  xvli.  p.  716. 
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Che  9th.  (1)  To  demonstrate  that  the  Arabs  bad  very  ancient  Poems  and  Romances,  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  The  fables  of  PUpay  may  be  2000  years  old,  and  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  know 
nothing  about  them.  (2) 


No.  XLIVa 

44  An  English  Chronicle  in  Old  English.’’ — quarto , parchment. 

The  written  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  189:  it  b divided  into  229  chapters.  Each  chapter  has 
its  title  prefixed  in  red  ink  down  to  chapter  75,  inclusive.  The  first  title  is  in  these  words’. — 
**  Here  may  a man  here  hou  Engelond  was  jerxt  called  Albion,  and  thmgk  whom  hit  hadde  the 
44  name."  The  first  words  of  the  first  chapter  arc — “ In  the  noble  land  of  Surrie  there  was  a 
41  noble  King  and  myghty,  and  a man  of  gret  renown  me  called  Diocletian,"  Ac.  The  large 
initial  letters  of  the  chapters  are  flourished  along  the  margin  in  red  and  blue,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  page ; and  each  chapter  is  numbered  in  red  Roman  numerals,  from  l to  229.  Some  are 
missing  at  the  end.  The  last  chapter  is  infilled — ■"  How  Kinge  Edward  had  a grcte  bataile  of 
**  the  Spainguardets  in  the  See  fast  bi  WyncheUee,  and  of  many  other  t hinges"  The  first  hundred 
chapters  are  founded  on  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  chiefly ; the  remainder  on  Bede  and  the  subse- 
quent historians,  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  last  chapter  relates  some  events  of  the 
Spanish  war,  when  that  Prince  commanded  the  English  fleet  iu  person,  and  compelled  the 
Spaniards,  by  a successful  sea  fight,  to  a truce  of  tweuty  years,  which  was  sigued  in  London 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1351.  . 

The  writing,  the  spelling,  and  the  ornaments  of  this  MS.  are  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  War- 
ton  observes  that  The  Brut  of  England,  a prose  Chronicle  of  Englaud,  sometimes  continued  as 
low  as  Henry  VI.  is  a common  MS.  and  that  it  was,  at  first,  translated  from  a French  Chronicle, 
MS.  Harleian  200,  41o.  written  iu  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  liarieian  MS. 
is  said  to  have  been  printed  by  Caxtoo,  under  the  title  of,  Fructus  Tempontm . Warton  says, 
that  in  the  MS.  Library  of  Dr.  N.  Johnson,  of  Pontefract,  there  was  a MS.  ou  vellum,  containing 
a history  in  old  English  verse,  from  Brute  lo  the  1 8tli  of  Edward  II. 


(1)  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Irish  Dares  is  the  work  of  Guido  de  Colonna,  composed  by  biro  from  the 
two  forged  works  of  Dares  and  Dictys,  about  Hie  year  1260. — See  Pcrizon's  DissertaL  de  Diet.  C re  tens.  sect.  JO, 
in  the  Variorum  edition. 

A fabulous  History  of  the  war  of  Troy  was  preserved  in  a MS.  of  the  15  th  century  in  the  Library  Dea  blaucs 
Manteaux,  at  Paris,  No*  ft.  The  titles  ate  in  rrd~the  liters?  Mnjnsrnl*  in  gold,  red,  and  green  inks. — 
Nouveau  Traitc  de  Diplom.  t.  S,  p.  453.  This  MS.  appears  to  be  now  in  this  Collection,  Press  II.  No.  55. 

(2)  Khotm,  King  of  Persia  in  whose  reign  Mahomet  was  born,  bad  these  fables  translated  from  the  Indian 
language  into  the  ancient  Persian. — Herbelot  Diet.  Oriental,  p.  456.  They  were  afterwards  translated  into 
Syriac,  A.  D.  750. — Fabriei  Bibl.  Gr.  vi.  p.  46 1 ; but  were  not  translated  into  any  of  the  European  angoage* 
before  the  151b  century.— Herbelot  ib.  and  p.  1 18,  245.  The  Italian  editions  of  Ferrara,  1552,  15$3,  and  161 0, 
are  the  oldest.— Sec  Warton,  p.  130. 
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No.  XLV. 

“An  English  Chronicle  in  Old  English.’’— -folio,  paper. 

The  written  leaves  are  195,  exclusive  of  eight  leaves  of  Church  music  at  the  end.  This  is 
another  copy  of  the  preceding  Chronicle.  The  title  of  the  first  chapter  is — “ Here  may  a man 
“ here  ho  ue  thatt  England  was  fyrst  tallydd  Alb  con,  and  thorough  whom  it  had  the  name." 

The  titles  of  chapters  are  inserted  before  each  of  the  first  thirteen  as  in  the  preceding 
volume.  Five  are  then  missing  down  to  chapter  1 9 ; and  the  titles  of  the  subsequent  chapters 
are  omitted  down  to  chapter  63 ; but  spaces  are  left  sufficient  to  contain  them,  the  writer 
having  proposed  to  fill  up  these  spaces  in  a more  ornamented  style,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
his  transcript  of  the  text  The  titles  of  the  remaining  chapters  are  given  in  black ; but  the 
initials  arc  omitted.  This  Chronicle  was  never  printed. 

This  copy  ends  with  the  sixth  year  of  King  Henry  V.  or  1419:  a short  chronological  epitome 
of  eight  pages  follows,  beginning  from  the  Conquest,  and  ending  with  1272;  and  a metrical 
list  of  the  successions  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Kings  during  the  same  period,  and  in  the  same 
hand,  fills  the  last  leaf,  half  of  which,  however,  is  torn  away.  The  whole  is  in  one  hand  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  title  of  the  last  chapter  is  inserted  thus — “ Home  after  the  death  of 
“ Kynge  llenrye  the  IV.  reygneyed  hit  Sone  that  was  bore  at  Monmouth  in  Walys,  that  was  a 
" worthy  Kynge,  and  a gratious  Man,  and  a grete  Conqueror.” 


No.  XLVI. 

“ An  English  Chronicle  in  Old  English.”—  quarto,  parchment. 

The  written  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  134:  the  chapters  are  numbered  in  Roman  to  239.  Each 
chapter  has  its  title  prefixed  in  red  ink,  and  the  work  is  complete.  It  begins  with  the  story  of 
Brutus,  and  ends,  as  the  preceding  MS.  with  the  sixth  of  Henry  V.  The  title  of  the  last  chapter 
is  in  these  words-— “How  after  this  hinge  Henri  the  IV.s  reigned  hinge  Henri  the  V.e  the  which e 
" bathe  manly  and  wyu,  borne  at  Monmouth,  a worthi  conqueror .” 

This  is  a copy  of  the  preceding  work,  in  a different  hand,  but  of  the  same  age.  The  fabulous 
chapters  at  the  beginning  are  taken,  as  those  of  the  preceding  MS.  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
After  the  Prologue,  which  cuds  at  page  3,  the  title  of  the  first  chapter  begins  thus — “ Here 
" endelh  ye  P.log  of  yis  boh.  Ca  p.mo.  How  Brute  was  bigote,  and  how  ye  lands  was  called 
“ Albyon,  now  ye  shall  hereof  ye  Sustors  how  yt.  sa  detneyned  them.” 

These  three  last  mentioned  MSS.  though  copies  of  one  and  the  same  work,  differ  in  some 
respects,  and  require  the  aid  of  a diligent  collator.  The  parts  that  are  wanting  in  one  copy, 
are  supplied  by  another.  In  the  grand  Collections  of  French  Historians,  some  Chronicles  are 
published,  which  are  not  so  well  deserving  of  publication  as  this.  But  the  English  have  not 
attended  to  their  national  Historians  with  so  much  industry  as  the  French. 
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No.  XLVII. 

“An  English  Chronicle  in  Old  English.” — quarto,  paper. 

Tbe  written  leaves  of  tliis  MS.  are  82 ; the  binding  old  oak.  The  title,  in  red  ink,  on  the 
first  |*age,  is— “ Hare  begynneth  the  Boke  of  ye  Cronyculer  of  the  Kingt  of  Englond." 

This  is  a fourth  copy  of  tbe  preceding  work,  ending  with  the  sixth  of  Henry  V.  as  tbe  former, 
but  differing  somewhat  in  the  arrangement  and  divisions  of  chapters.  The  title  of  the  last  chapter 
is — " Off  King  Henry  V.  a gracious  King,  and  a worthy  conqueror,  yat  wot  born  at  Mon- 
“ mowlhe  in  H'alys,  and  hoto  he  lete  translete  King  Richard  from  Laingle  into  Htslmynster." 

At  tbe  bead  of  tbe  first  page  are  these  words,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  transcriber — “ Amt 
“ principio  Sane  to  Maria  sere."  The  Prologue  begins  thus—”  This  Boke  treateth  and  teUeth  of 
“ ail  Kynget  and  principal!  hordes  that  ever  were  in  this  lande,  and  of  adventures  and  wonderfull 
'*  thinges,  batelles,  Sfc.” 

The  title  of  the  first  chapter,  in  red  ink,  is — ” Thefferst  Chapeter  of  Mode  Albycm,  and  of  her 
“ xxxii  Ssuters.” — The  first  words  of  this  chapter  are — “ Sum  tyme  in  the  nobyli  londe  of  Surr 
“ there  was  a Man  of  grete  renowns  called  Dioclician." 

This  copy  is  continued,  as  the  preceding,  from  the  reign  of  Cadwailader,  to  that  of  Henry  VI. 
Each  chapter  has  its  title  prefixed  in  red  ink ; and  the  writing  as  well  as  the  spelling  appears  to  be 
of  that  reign.  The  autograph  of  “ Thomas  Bromley,  1576,"  may  be  seen  on  tbe  first  leaf  of  part 
of  an  Antipbonarium,  which  precedes  it,  and  the  same  autograph  is  repeated  on  the  back  of  the 
first  leaf  of  two  of  tbe  same  Antipbonarium,  which  follow  at  the  end.  The  Church  musical 
notes  on  tbe  four  leaves  of  this  Antipbonarium,  at  the  beginning  and  end,  are  older  than 
tbe  Chronicle,  and  are  probably  of  the  1 3th  century. 

Tire  last  chapter  is  divided  into  three  parts,  tbe  second  of  which  is  infilled,  “ Off  the 
“ batell  of  Agyncourte,  and  of  the  worlhie  present  that  the  Dolphyn  of  tfrance  sent  to  Kinge 
•*  Herny  V.“ 


No.  XLVIII. 

“ Gualteri  Hemingfordensis,  Canonici  Gisburnensis,  Historia 
“ Reoum  Anglorum  a Gulielmo  I.  usque  ad  annum  6 Edwardi 
“ 2di,  viz.  ab  ann.  1066,  ad  ann.  1312.” (l)— folio,  parchment. 

The  written  leaves  are  180.  The  age  of  this  copy  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  account 
of  the  transcriber: — *«  scriptuin  manu  mea  Rogcri  Dalysey,  olim  hie  Scholastici  firamialis  Anno 


(1)  Bale  says  that  his  work  begins  1066,  and  ends  1J08.  Pitts  agrees.  Vouiul  follows  both.  Gale's 
edition  of  1687  may  be  aecn  in  hu  Scriptores  Veterei,  vol.  2. 
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" Dam.  M.D.XXXIII.”  It  is  very  fairly  transcribed,  and  perfect ; and  was  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  H.  Spelman,  whose  name  it  bears  in  his  own  hand. 

Gale  has  published,  in  his  XV  Scriptores,  vol.  2,  p.  455,  44  Chronica  Walteri  Hemtngford, 
“ Canonici  de  Gissebume,  de  gestis  Regum  Anglia  ab  Anno  D.  10 66  ad  Ann.  1300;**  but  he 
does  not  describe  bis  MSS.  sufficiently ; and  he  acknowledges  that  his  edition  is  imperfect — 
44  Institutum  nostrum  non  est  passum  me  integrum  ex  hi  here  Gualterum.  Csetera  altcri,  secuturo 
44  post  aliquantulum  temporis,  torao  rescrvaotur."  This  promise  to  publish  the  remainder  of  bis 
work  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  be  never  performed.  (1) 

Hearne  mentions  three  MS.  copies  of  Heraingford. — 1.  That  of  the  College  of  Arms,  called 
the  Arundel  tan.  2.  The  liarleian  MS.  or  Stillmgflcet’s,  which  is  but  a corrupted  copy  of  the 
preceding.  3.  That  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Gales  imperfect  edition  is  founded 
on  a faulty  and  recent  MS.  which,  by  Hearne’s  account,  appears  to  be  lost.  (2)  Hearne’s  is  founded 
on  the  Aruudelian,  which,  be  says,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  But  he  acknowledges 
that  it  was  very  corrupt — “ mend  is  scatere.”  Preface,  p.  xxvii. 

ft  is  remarkable  that  all  the  copies  hitherto  mentioned,  excepting  the  Arnnddian  and  the 
Stowe  MSS.  end  abruptly  in  1297,  as  does  also  an  aocicnt  copy  described  by  Leland,  Collectanea, 
vol.  3,  p.  315;  though  Hcmingford  promises  in  his  Procemium  to  continue  Iris  History  to  the 
year  1300. 

In  order  to  supply  what  is  wanting  in  those  copies,  Hearne  bad  recourse  to  a MS.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  terminating  in  1312,(3)  the  6th  of  Kdward  II.  He  thinks  that  all  of 
Hemingford's  History,  from  that  year  to  1326,  is  lost.  The  Cambridge  copy  is  quoted  by 
Wharton;  and  contains  also  Hemingford's  Chronicle  of  Edward  III.  of  which  several  copies  are 
preserved  in  the  public  Libraries.  That  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest. 

From  what  has  been  here  collected  relative  to  this  valuable  Chronicle,  it  appears  that  the  Stowe 
copy,  transcribed  by  Roger  Dal vsey,  in  1533,  all  in  his  hand,  is  the  best  copy  extant,  though 
perhaps  not  the  oldest.  It  ends  at  folio  176,  year  1312,  and  is  followed  by  the  “ Regna  Britannie 
44  sibi  deioceps  succedentia."  This  is  a summary  of  the  History  of  Britain  from  Brutus  to  the 
division  of  England  into  an  Heptarchy.  Then  follows,  at  folio  178,  enumeration  of  the 
bishopric ks  of  England  from  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy.  Tbe  last  page  gives  the  Nomina 
fluuiinum  Angliae.  It  is  clear  that  Hearne  never  saw  this  MS.  Vossius  quotes  Hemingford's 


(I)  The  latter  part,  from  the  death  of  Henry  IIL  which  be  promised,  has  not  appeared  in  his  third  volume, 

Oxford.  1691-  Hearne  has  published  the  remainder,  from  where  Gale  end*,  and  added  the  Chronicou  Edward* 
Stii.  to  1346.  Tanner  mentions  the  Cotton  MS.  Nero  D.  2,  and  the  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  MS. 
which  ends  in  1312 ; and  also  the  Lambeth  MS.  of  Hemingford’s  Chronicon  Edwardi  2di.  ct.  Stii-  Stc.  and  refers 
Hemingford's  death  to  1347.  1 

(J)  See  Hearne-.  Preface  to  his  edition,  8.0.  Oxford,  1731 , No.  VI.  VII.  VIII.  It  is  remarkable  that  Brnd.v, 
who  gi.es  a Ust  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  say.  not  a word  of  Hemingford’s 

(3 ) This  copy  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  Manuscriptornm  Angliae  et  Hihernie. 
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Chronicle  of  Edward  III.  and  bis  Historia  Anglorum,  from  the  Conquest  to  1308;  which,  he 
says,  is  preserved  in  S.  Benett’s  College,  Cambridge.  (1) 


No.  XLIX. 

44  Scutum  Bed«,  et  antiqua  alia  Miscellanea.”— -folio,  parchment. 

The  written  leaves  are  152;  the  writing  is  of  the  13tb  or  14th  century.  The  title  on  the  first 
written  leaf,  at  the  head  of  the  page,  in  an  ancient  hand,  is — “ Scutum  Bede,  Colleclivus  Gau- 
“ fridi  de  Ufford Pitts,  page  138,  and  Bale,  folio  97,  agree  that  this  work  is  falsely  ascribed 
to  Bede. — The  leaves  are  numbered  from  1 to  172,  in  Roman  numerals.  The  autograph  of 
Thomas  Martin  on  the  inside  cover,  and  Spelman’s  hand-writiug  on  the  first  written  leaf,  indicate 
that  it  belonged  successively  to  them.  It  contains  miscellaneous  collections,  all  in  one  hand, 
with  the  exception  of  marginal  glosses  and  interlineations  explanatory  of  the  text.  The  first 
contains  moral  precepts  in  Latin,  and  in  Monkish  rhymes.  Two  miniatures  at  the  head  of  the 
second,  represent  a master  dictating  to  his  scholar,  and  the  scholar  listening  attentively,  and 
holding  an  ornamented  book  close  to  bis  head  in  an  attitude  of  obedience.  Wherever  two  letters 
• occur,  both  are  marked  with  hair  strokes.  The  second  and  third  pages  contain  Monkish 
rhymes  in  Latin,  beginning  thus ; 

“ Noli  mi  fili  monitum  mispendere  vili, 

**  Cipus  erit  laudis — si  que  Pater  edocet  audis.” 

The  fourth  page  gives  the  figures,  order,  and  names  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets,  and 
numerals.  The  fifth  gives  the  Latin  alphabet  and  tiumerals,  with  the  four  letters  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  also  the  Runic  or  Norman  letters.  These  are  followed  by 
a moral  treatise  on  the  Historical  books  of  the  Scriptures  down  to  page  10,  in  prose  and  rhyme. 
This  historical  commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  followed  by  a compendious  History 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  of  the  Empire  of  the  Franks 
to  the  year  109d«  as  stated  at  foi.  evii. 

Fot.  108. — Next  follows  a list  of  the  Lombardic  Kings,  and  of  the  German  Emperors,  down 
to  the  death  of  Lotharius  II.  Anno  1137,  folio  cxii. 

Fot.  \ 13. — A Geographical  Description  of  the  different  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
follows  from  folio  cxii  b.  The  marginal  notes  here,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  of  this  MS. 
arc  in  coeval  hand-writing  with  the  text.  Both  describe  the  world  as  consisting  only  of  three 
parts, — **  Secundum  Ororium.”  The  following  marginal  note,  at  folio  cxiii6,  relates  to  the 
course  of  the  Niger: — *‘  Hie,  aliique  auctores,  ferunt  baud  procul  ab  Alhlantc  haberi  footera, 
**  continuo  arenis  mergi,  interjecto  brevi  spacio,  vastissimo  lacu  exundare,  atque  bine 


(l)  De  Hist  Lat  p.  479. 
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“ Occanu  tcnua,  Orientem  versus,  per  F.tbyopie  dcserla  perlabi;  rursusque  inflexum  ad  sinistram 
“ partem,  ad  Egyptum  descendere.  Quod  quidem  verum  est,  esse  liujusmodi  fluvium  magnum, 
" qui  tali  ortu,  talique  cursu  sit,  ut  rcvera  omnia  Nili  muiistra  giguat,  quern  utique,  prop e- 
" modum  fontem,  Barbari  Dora  nominant,  ceteri  veto  accola'  nuahul  vocant" 

Fol.  118. — The  above  valuable  treatisq  ends  at  folio  cxvii  n,  and  is  followed  by  Latin 
rbymes  on  death,  and  on  vices  and  virtues,  to  folio  cxxi,  where  an  incorrect  list  of  the  Popes 
fallows,  from  S.  Peter  to  10 99,  to  which  are  added  eight  Popes,  in  a more  recent  hand,  at  foUo 
182  ft. 

Fol.  123. — The  next  article  is — “ De  Origin/  Trojanorum,  rtl  qualiter  Brilona  dr  Tnganit 
" origin/m  sumpterunt to  which  is  prefixed  a rhythmical  prelace,  beginning  thus : — 

" Triuni  gentium  Gunamen — ediclurus  breviter, 

“ Ut  earum  lineamen — intendatur  leviter.” 

Tlte  first  words  of  the  narrative  are  Dardanus  ex  Jot*  ef  Electro , Jilia  AthlantidU,  nahu.” 
The  first  part  treats  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Britons,  and  is  a copy  of  71ie  Brut,  ending 
with  Vortigero,  folio  cxxxi.  The  second  treats  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  down  to  the  Conquest.  The  third  treats  of  the  Conquest,  and  of  the  English  Kings, 
to  the  reign  of  King  John,  when  this  work  appears  to  have  been  composed. 

The  remainder,  from  folio  cxlix.  to  clx.  contains  Latin  rhymes  on  the  seven  deadly  sius,  and 
on  virtues  and  vices.  At  folio  clx.  another  work  begins — “ De  nominitma  nnturalium Ac.  or, 
on  the  names  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  Ac.  in  Latiu ; also  of  fossils,  precious  stones, 
plants,  trees,  shrubs,  down  to  folio  clxxi.  The  whole  concludes  with  a short  treatise  on  medi- 
cine, in  the  same  hand. — No  account  of  Galfridui  de  Ufford  can  be  found  in  Tanner,  Nicolson, 
Vossius,  or  Blount.  The  leaves  8,  54,  55,  123,  and  |68  of  this  MS.  are  missing. 

The  geographical  passage  quoted  above  from  the  MS.  now  before  us,  agrees  with  the  corres- 
ponding passage  in  Orosius,  1.  I , c.  2,  and  both  with  the  ancient  Roman  Cosmography  which 
it  ascribed  to  AF.thicus,  a writer  of  the  3d  century,  whose  work  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of 
Gronovius's  edition  of  Mela. — After  the  words  Avoid  rocimt,  Orosius  proceeds  thus : — “ Sed 
*•  hie,  in  regioue  gentis,  q U ;r  Libya  /Egyptia  vocatur,  baud  procul  ab  illo  fluvio,  quern  a litore 
11  maris  Rubri  prorumpere  dixiinus,  immense  lacu  ucceptus,  absumitur:  nisi  forte  occuito  meatu 
“ in  alveutn  ejus  qui  ab  orientc  desccndil,  eructat."  From  this  passage,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Ancients  entertained  obscure  notions  of  a subterraneous  communication  between  an  immense  river, 
which  rises  somewhere  near  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  which  resembled  the 
Nile  in  many  particulars,  “ omnia  Nili  uionstra  gignit." 

There  can  hardly  be  a doubt  that  the  Roman  writers  of  the  days  of  ,F.t Incus  and  Orosius  were 
better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  progressive  geography  of  the 
Romans  had  made  rapid  adrauces  after  the  Jugurthian  war.  The  conquest  of  Capsa,  and  of  all 
Numidia  and  Tingitana,  must  have  opened  the  communication  with  the  interior  to  a very  great 
extent.  Pliny  refers  to  the  Geographical  account  of  Africa  written  by  Julia  the  younger,  King 
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of  Mauritania,  who  traced  the  sources  of  the  Nile  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Atlas.  (1)  He  adds, 
that  many  adhered  to  thL  opinion,  which,  in  fact,  is  quoted  and  adopted  in  the  4th  century  of 
our  aira,  about  the  year  360,  by  Ammianus  Marceliinus. — “ Hex  autem  Juba,  Punicorum  con* 
**  fisus  textu  tibrorum,  a monte  quodam  oriri  eum  exponit,  qui,  situs  in  Mauritania,  despectat 
“ Oceanum : hisquc  indiciis  hoc  proditum  aiit,  quod  pisces,  et  hcrbae,  et  belluae  similes,  per  eas 
44  paludes  gignuntur."(2) 

The  same  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  Nik  is  quoted  and  adopted  by  Xiphilin,  in  his  Life  of 
.Severus,  by  Solinus,  c.  32,  p.  59,  by  Martianus,  de  jEgypto,  1.  6;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Romans,  who  conquered  these  regions  106  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  possessed 
Mauritania  and  Xtimidia  down  to  the  days  of  Mahomet,  could  be  ignorant  of  other  circumstances 
relating  to  the  Niger,  which  have  been  lost  in  the  confusions  attendant  on  the  triumphs  of  the 
Koran. 

The  arithmetical  numerals  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  which  arc  described  in  this  MS.  without 
any  reference  to  the  Arabic,  shew  that  the  author  wrote  before  the  Arabic  numerals  had  uni* 
versally  prevailed  in  England.  Wallis  proves,  in  his  Algebra,  that  these  numerals  were  known 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries;  and  they  seem  to  he  expressly  mentioned  by  Roger  Bacon,  who 
says  that  “ a Theologian  must  understand  not  only  tbe  fractions  of  the  Latins  and  Arabians, 
“ but  also  of  the  Hebrews." — (Opus  Majus,  p.  138).  We  know  that  John  de  Basingstoke, 
Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  who  had  studied  several  years  at  Athens,  brought  the  numeral  figures 
of  the  Greeks  into  England,  as  stated  by  Matthew  Paris,  ad  ann.  1152,  ed.  1644,  p.  559* 
But  though  the  Arabic  numerals  were  known,  they  were  not  in  general  use  in  England  before 
the  15th  century,  and  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  ibis  author. 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  treatise  in  this  MS.  it  is  founded  chiefly  on  Orosius,  as 
already  mentioned ; but  other  sources  of  information  are  occasionally  referred  to.  Roger  Bacon 
composed  a description  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  is  wonderfully 
correct  for  that  time.  He  illustrated  that  description  by  a map,  in  which  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  places  were  marked  by  parallel  circles.  This  map  is  unfortunately  lost.  (3)  But  his 


(1)  44  Nilus  Originera  (lit  Juba  rex  pot  ait  exquirere)  in  monte  inferiorts  Mauritania,  non  procnl  Oceano, 
habet,  lacu  protinus  stagnante,  quein  vocant  NUidem.” — Plin.  1.5,  c.9;  Harduin’s  edition,  vol.  1,  p.  355. — He 
adds — “ Praterea  observattun  eat,  pront  in  Mauritania  nives  imbresoe  satiarent,  ita  Niltun  increaccre.  Ex  hoc 
u lacu  profusus  indigoatur  fluere  per  areoosa  et  squalentia,  conditque  se  aliquot  dierum  itinere.  Mox  alio  lacu 
“ nuyorc,  In  Ca?saricnsis  Mauritania;  gente  Mu*sa*sylum  ernmpit,  et  hotninum  cartas  vcluti  circnmspidt, 
“ iisdcxn  animalinm  argument!* : iterum  axents  receptus,  couditur  rursus  20  diaaani  desertis,  ad  proximo* 
“ yEthiopas,  atque  ubi  iterum  senserit  hominem,  prosilit.  fonlc,  ut  vcraimile  est,  illo,  quern  Nigrin  (the  Niger) 
44  v oca vc re.  Indc  Africamab  Ethiopia  dispesccus,  otiamsi  non  protinus  popnlis,  feris  tamcnet  belluis  freqoena, 
44  silvarumque  opifex,  medio*  /Ethiopas  scent,  cognominatus  Astapus,  qnod  illamm  gentium  lingna  aquam 
44  sigoifirat  e tenebris  protluentcm.”  Ac. 

(2)  See  Valcsius's  ed.  fob  22,  c.  IS,  p.  334  ; and  Hardaln’s  note  on  Pliny,  Emend,  xxxi.  p.  295. 

(8) 44  One  of  the  oldest  maps  X have  seen,”  says  Hcamo,  44  is  In  a MS.  in  Jesus  College,  in  Oxford.  I saw 
44  a map  of  England,  containing  the  representation  chiefly  of  the  coasts,  printed  from  a wooden  cat  by  Wyn- 
44  kyn  de  Wotde,  in  15SW),  and  so  contrived  as  to  be  folded  up  in  au  almanack.— Neither  will  Henry  Lyte's 
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Mtjtu  affords  abundant  evidence  of  very  considerable  progress  in  astronomical  and  geo- 
graphical science  in  England  before  the  year  1270,(1)  about  which  time  the  “ Scidwm  Btda" 
seems  to  have  been  composed. 


No.  L. 

“ HlSTORIA  AnGLIjE,  MAX1ME  IN  IIS  QUAE  AD  ECCLE81AM  SPECTANT.” — 

folio,  paper. 

The  written  leaves  are  357,  formerly  the  property  of  Anstis,  whose  name  it  bears  in  his  own 
hand.  (2)  The  first  68  leaves  are  missing.  The  first  page,  in  its  present  state,  relates  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons,  hy  S.  Aidan,  and  his  companions  and  disciples  from 
Ireland,  who  built  the  first  churches,  and  erected  the  first  altars  in  Northumbria.  The  narrative 
is  taken  from  Bede,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Asser,  Malmesbury,  Simeon  of  Durham.  Cap- 
grave  is  quoted  at  folio  221  and  224;  and  though  the  work  ends  at  the  year  1098,  the  author 
cannot  be  older  than  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  last  chapter  is  intitled — " De  Episcopis  et 
“ rebus  Cambriae.”  The  author  seems  to  have  read  all  the  ancient  Chronicles  with  great 
diligence.  No  clue,  however,  remains  by  which  this  name  may  be  known.  Bishop  Smith’s 
“ Flores  Ecclesiastics  Hbtoris  Gentis  Anglonini,”  printed  at  Paris,  folio,  1 654,  and  Alford’s 
“ Anuales  Ecclesis  Brilannicze,”  printed  Leodii,  1663,  differ  widely  from  this  work.  It  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  Harpsfield’s  manner,  whose  History  of  the  British  Church  was  printed,  folio^ 
Do  way,  1622. 


No.  LI. 

“ Stephani  Regis  \ n\."— folio,  paper. 

This  volume  consists  of  484  written  pages.  The  title  on  the  first  is — “ Gesta  Stephani  Regu , 
“ incerto  Auctore,  apud  Histor.  Aorman.  fol.  92 7.”  It  is  all  in  one  hand,  fairly  written  in  the 


44  Light  of  Britain,  engraved  in  about  twenty  sheets  of  paper,  to  be  pasted  together,  and  hung  up,  be  less 
“ grateful  to  curious  persons,  if  they  can  meet  with  it,  it  being  wonderful  scarce.  King  James  I.  valued  it 
*•  so  much,  that  he  gave  the  author,  when  he  presented  his  Majesty  with  it,  Lis  own  picture  set  round  with 
44  diamonds,  worth  at  least  SOOl  .**  An  ancient  map  in  Merton  College,  Oxford,  is  mentioned  by  W.  Harrison, 
p.  54,  v.  1,  of  bis  Description  of  Britain,  Lond.  1586.— Hearue’s  Ncnbrig.  v.  2,  p 750. 

(1)  After  languishing  several  years  in  confinement,  as  a magician,  Bacon  sent  his  Opns  Majns  to  Pope 
Clement  IV.  A.  D.  1266,  and  was  soon  after  enlarged.  Of  *his  invention  of  spying-glasses,  he  speaks  thus : — 
44  Spying-glasscs  may  be  so  formed  and  placed,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  read  the  smallest  letters  at  the 
44  greatest  distance,  to  number  even  the  dust  and  sands,  and  to  make  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to  descend, 
44  or  at  least  seem  to  descend  from  the  heavens  ” For  this  he  was  confined  again  12  years  as  a heretic. 

(2)  It  U numbered  44  MS.  E.  Anstis  Gart.  No.  414." 
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reign  of  George  I.  and  it  give*,  from  Norman  and  English  Chronicles,  all  that  relates  to  King 
Stephen,  beginning  from  the  death  of  bis  predecessor,  Henry  I.  and  ending  with  the  death  of 
Stephen,  when  Henrv  II.  succeeded  him  in  1154.  That  it  is  a recent  transcript,  is  clear  from 
references  to  Duchesne’s  Script  ores  Nonnanici,  and  to  an  Ely  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Gale. 
It  appears  to  have  been  compiled  with  great  diligence  and  fidelity,  giving  undereach  year  accurate 
extracts  from  a great  variety  of  Chronicles,  and  authors  in  print  and  Manuscript. 

King  Stephen's  memoirs,  collected  by  Richard  Prior  of  Hexham,  were  published  in  the 
11  Decetn  Scriptores,”  folio,  Lnnd.  1652.  Selden  quotes  an  anonymous  writer  of  the  Life  of 
Stephen,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  work  now  before  us,  as  lie  calls  it  voluminous. (1)  In 
Duchesne’s  Collection  we  find  another  large  work  on  this  subject,  w hose  anonymous  author  seems 
to  have  flourished  in  the  latter  aid  of  Stephen’s  reign,  or  in  the  beginuing  of  Henry  the  Second’s. 

The  MS.  now  before  us  consists  of  passages  taken  from  Du  Chesne’s  anonymous  work,  and 
interwoven,  in  the  way  of  a Concordance,  in  chronological  order,  with  corresponding  passages 
from  William  of  Malmesbury  Ordericus,  Vitalis,  Richard  of  HaguUtad,  an  EJy  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Gale,  Diccto,  Matthew  Paris,  Walter  of  Hemingford,  Kuyghton,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  Gervas,  Brompton,  and  others,  whose  works  arc  occasionally  quoted  either  from 
the  best  printed  editions,  or  from  ihc  best  manuscripts.  It  is  all  in  one  hand,  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  ami  ends  m 1154;  and  whatever  has  been  said  of  King  Stephen,  or  of  his  reign,  by 
any  author  antecedent  to  the  reign  of  lieury  VIII.  all  seems  to  have  been,  with  the  greatest 
diligence,  collected  into  this  MS. 


No.  L1I. 

44  Johannis  Regis  Vita ."—folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  658,  interspersed  with  several  blank  leaves.  It  begins  from  1199, 
leaving  an  hiatus  of  45  years  between  it  and  the  preceding  volume,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  is  somewhere  an  intermediate  volume,  especially  as  this  is  bound  exactly  to  match  the 
former,  and  written  in  the  same  hand.  The  History  of  King  John's  reign  is  given  from  the  death 
of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  to  John’s  death,  in  1216.  The  arrangement  and  style  of  both  these 
volumes  agree ; — -the  margins  of  both  are  ruled  off  iu  red  ink.  The  order  is  chronological. 
The  first  year  of  King  John’s  Lite  is  1199;  the  last,  ending  with  the  last  page  of  this  volume, 
is  1216. 

The  various  authors  from  whom  corresponding  extracts  are  given,  by  way  of  Chronological  Con- 
cordance, are  Iiovcden,  Matthew  Paris,  Liber  Ruber  Scaccarii,  Radulphus.de  Cogeshale,  tlse  Cotton 
MS.  Claud  E.  8,  Tract.  34,  Diccto,  Statuta  §caccarii,  Guil.  Armor,  Rigord,  Brit.  Armor,  His- 
toric Norman.  Scriptores,  Chronicon  Monaci  Bernwallcnsis  in  Biblioth.  Arundel,  Cbron.  W. 


(1)  Title#  of  honour,  p.  337—657,  ice.  Pitts  says  Jhai  Ralph  dc  Diccto'*  Annul*  of  King  Stephen  were,  in 
his  time,  preserved  in  S.  Rennet’s  College,  Cambridge,  p.  SSI. 
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Thom,  &c,  The  chief  foundation  is  Matthew  Paris;  the  others  are  compared  with  bis  text. 
Under  the  year  1215,  is  a transcript  of  Magna  Charta  from  the  Liber  Ruber  Scaccarii,  which  b 
followed  by  another  copy  in  the  same  baud  ; and  the  latter  concludes  with  the  following  memo* 
morandum  : — “ Memorandum  quod  time  Charta  predicts  transcripts  fuil  9 Feb.  l602,  Anno 
“ 4 1 F.liz.  Regina*,  ex  vetustissimo  lihro  ohm  pertinentc  Prioratui  de  Lulfeild  ini  quo  continetur 
“ liber  Rractonis  qui  ibidem  dicitur  Breton  et  Glanvill,  Rot.  Brevium.  Register  Sumoia  feltas- 
“ savor,  et  Leges  Sancti  Willelmi,  multique  alii  de  jure  coinmuni  in  folio/' 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  volume  containing  45  years  from  the  death  of  King  Ste- 
phen, in  1 154,  to  the  succession  of  King  John,  in  1199,  during  which  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I. 
reigned,  is  wanting  to  this  collection ; those  45  years  being  extremely  interesting,  ami  forming  a 
most  important  period  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Islands.  No  plan  can  be  more  decidedly  his- 
torical than  that  of  giviug,  in  chronological  order,  the  very  words  of  the  authors  who  have  written 
either  professedly  or  incidentally  on  the  subject,  and  who  lived  at  the  times,  or  approached  the 
times  of  which  they  write.  The  reader  has  thus  the  documents  and  the  opinions  of  all  parties 
laid  at  once  before  him,  and  is  enabled  to  judge  for  himself;  whereas,  the  colourings  laid  upon 
genuine  history  by  modern  writers,  often  exhibit  only  their  own  views  of  subjects  which  they 
were  not  qualified,  or  not  enabled  thoroughly  to  investigate.  Even  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon, 
the  erroneous  dates  are  so  numerous,  that  Sonnier  docs  not  hesitate  to  style  them  infinite 
defects.  (1)  A record  of  the  Sherborne  family,  which  is  quoted  by  Spoluian,  (2)  pretends  that 
that,  and  other  Saxon  families  were  restored  to  their  estates  after  the  Conquest;  and  this  record 
was  admitted  as  genuine  both  by  Spelman  and  Dugdule;(3)  though  soon  after  detected  as  a 
forgery  by  Brady. (4)  Now  if  such  Antiquaries  are  thus  liable  to  gross  errors,  how  necessary  is 
it  that  the  very  words  of  the  original  Historians  should  he  carefully  produced  I and  this  is  the 
object  of  these  two  Manuscript  Lives  of  Stephen  and  of  John,  which  sufficiently  shew  that  the 
ancient  Saxon  nobility  were  extirpated  by  the  Conquest,  not  one  Saxon  family  appearing  to  make  any 
figure  in  any  of  the  nearly  2000  pages  of  which  they  consist. — The  Conqueror  had  proposed  to 
abolish  even  the  English  language,  ordering  that  in  all  schools  the  yoath  should  be  instructed 
ill  French.  All  the  public  documents  and  pleadings  were  in  that  language,  aud  continued  so  till 
after  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  Yet  the  Saxon  language  was  cultivated  in  some  Monasteries. 
Hie  Saxon  Chronicle,  as  we  have  it,  published  by  Gibson,  was  written  about  the  year  1154, 
where  it  ends.  Some  Saxon  MSS.  even  of  a later  period  are  mentioned  by  Wanley,  and  some 
others  shall  be  noticed  in  their  proper  places  in  this  Catalogue.  It  appears  also,  from  Robert  of 
Gloucester’s  Rhyming  Chronicle,  published  by  Hearne,  (5)  that  the  common  people  of  England 


(1)  Sonnier’s  papers  iu  Canterbury  Library,  quoted  by  Nicholson,  fol.  cd.  Lend*  17M,  p.  109. 

(2)  Spelman > Glossary  voce  Drenges. 

(S)  Dugdale's  Baronage,  v.  1,  p.  118. 

(4)  Brady’s  Answer  to  Pctyt,  p.  II,  12. — Tyrrell's  History  of  England,  v.  2,  Introduction,  p.  51 — 71. 

(5)  Hearne’s  ed.  2 vol.  Oxford,  1724,  p.  364.  Robert  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  aud  Edward  I. 
HU  language  is  the  vulgar  English  of  that  time,  replete  with  Saxonisms.  HU  contemporary’,  Langtoft,  wrote 
a Chronicle  of  England  from  Cadwalladrr  to  Edward  I.  in  French  verse,  the  first  part  of  which  was  composed 
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who  could  read,  despised  tlie  French.  But  yet  it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  confirmed  by  many 
passages  in  the  Lises  of  King  Stephen  and  King  John  now  before  us,  that  the  English  language 
had  been  nearly  disused  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  A Charter  of  that  King’s,  A.  D.  1258, 
written  in  the  vulgar  English  of  that  time,  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  No.  4 to  Henry's 
History  of  England,  vol.  8,  Lond.  1S00. 

With  respect  to  the  copies  of  the  Great  Charter,  preserved  in  this  manuscript  Life  of  King 
John,  Gale  observes  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  in  defeoee  of  that 
Charter,  yet  the  original  is  lost.  (1 ) But  this  is  certainly  a mistake. — The  Article*  which  were 
first  proposed  to  King  John  by  the  Barons,  and  tbe  Great  Charter  itself,  which  was  soon  after 
founded  on  those  Articles,  exist  to  this  day ; and  both  are  published  from  the  originals  by 
Blackstone.  (2)  Of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  there  yet  remain  three  original  monuments, — the 
Tower,  Westminster  Hall,  and  London.  Relentless  time  will  level  these;  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a few  ages,  probably,  not  a trace  of  them  shall  remain.  But  the  Articles  of  the  Barons,  and 
the  Great  Charter  of  John,  will  ever  be  cherished  by  their  high-minded  posterity,  until  England 
shall  cease  to  exist,  and  this  Empire  be  no  more.  The  Articles  were  luckily  preserved  from  Laud’s 
Collection,  before  his  trial  iu  the  House  of  Lords  terminated ; and  being  purchased  by  the  late 
Lord  Stanhope,  from  Dr.  Burnet’s  Collection,  were  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum. 

Of  the  Great  Charer,  two  originals  are  preserved  in  the  Cotton  Library.  Pine's  engraved  copy 
was  taken  from  one  of  these;  and  Blackstone’*  edition  is  founded  upon  both.  He  inis  also 
published  those  Charters  respecting  the  Liberties  of  England,  which  are  ascribed  to  Henry  I. 
Stephen,  Henry  II.  and  Henry  IIL  Matthew  Paris  says  that  the  Great  Charier  was  founded  on 
a similar  concession  by  Henry  I.  and  on  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  and  this  tradition 
b adopted  by  Twysden,  and  most  modem  Historians,  as  in  Lauihard’s  Arc liaionomia,  p.  157. 
But  the  originals  do  not  exist ; and  many  reject  those  pretended  Laws  of  Edward  and  Heory 
the  First,  as  more  recent  inventions,  L 1,  4to.  p.  185. 

What  those  Laws  of  Edward  the  Coufessor  were,  which  the  English,  during  a century  and  a 
half,  desired  so  passionately  to  have  restored  in  the  reigu  of  King  John,  is  much  disputed  by 
Antiquarians  says  Hume,  and  our  ignoruuce  of  them,  seems  one  of  ihe  greatest  defects  in 
ancient  English  history.  The  collection  of  Laws  in  Wilkins,  which  pass  under  the  name  of 


by  one  Kwtac«,  A.  D.  1155,  and  tbe  second  by  Robert  Ware,  Canon  of  Raycux,  1160,  as  already  mentioned. 
All  tbe  three  pan*  of  this  Chronicle  were  translated  into  English  by  Robert  Manning,  alias  Robert  <U  ilnuutc, 
whose  translation  of  Langtoft’s  part  has  been  published  by  Hearne,  2 vol.  8vo.  Oxford,  1725.  De  Brunne  had 
previously  translated  into  English  rhyme  Robert  Groslbead’s  de  /V eke.  begun  by  him  in  1 203,  of  which 

there  is  a good  copy  in  the  Harlcian,  as  in  H fame's  Preface  to  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  b.  xiii  and 
another  in  the  Bodleian  fatal.  MS8.  No.  2312.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  oldest  Poem*  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.—See  Warton's  History  of  English  Poeliy. 

(2^  Scriptores  Angl  XV.  p.  3. 

(2)  Tbe  Great  Charter,  and  the  Charter  of  the  Forest,  with  other  authentic  instruments,  Acc  Blacks  tones 
Law  Tracts,  4lo.  Oxford,  1771  Speliuan  pohlished  the  Article*  in  his  Codes  xeterum  Lsgum,  from  a Lambeth 
copy,  which  is  published  by  Wilkins  at  the  end  of  his  Leges  Anglomxoniea  The  original  articles  were  pre- 
served from  Laud  * papers,  as  stated  by  Bnroet.— History  of  bit  own  Time*,  p.  22. 
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Edward,  are  plainly  a posterior  and  an  ignorant  compilation.  Those  to  be  found  in  Ingulf,  are 
genuine;  but  so  imperfect,  and  contain  so  few  clauses  favourable  to  tbe  Subject,  that  we  sec  uo 
great  reason  for  contending  for  them. 

Of  the  authors  quoted  in  this  MS.  Life  of  King  John,  Ingulph  was  secretary  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  Abbot  of  Croy land,  in  Lincolnshire,  from  1076  to  1110,  when  he  died.  The 
Learned  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  excellent  History  of  that  Abbey,  from  its  foundation  in  664, 
to  1 109,  and  for  many  particulars  relative  to  the  general  history  of  England,  which  are  no 
where  else  to  be  found.  It  was  printed  by  Saville,  London,  1594,  aud  again,  Oxford,  1 634-. 

Eadmer,  of  Canterbury,  the  Spiritual  Director  of  S.  Anselm,  wrote  an  excellent  account  of 
tbe  aftairs  of  England  in  his  own  time,  from  1066  to  1122.  It  is  intitled  Historia  Novorum, 
was  published  by  Sclden,  London,  1623,  and  is  frequently  quoted  in  this  MS. 

Contemporary  with  Eadmer,  was  Turgot,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  Prior  of  Durham  in  1087*  His 
history  of  the  Church  of  Durham,  from  6 35  to  1096,  in  four  books,  has  been  published  by 
Twysden,  in  the  X Scriptores.  Simeon,  Precentor  of  Durham,  published  it  under  his  own 
name,  expunging  such  passages  as  would  have  discovered  the  real  author. (I) 

William  of  Malmesbury,  sometimes  called  of  Somerset,  wrote,  in  the  12th  century,  the  best 
History  of  Eugland  extant,  in  five  books,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  449,  to  the  26th 
of  Henry  I.  or  1126;  and  a continuation,  in  two  books,  from  that  year  to  the  escape  of  the 
Empress  Maud  from  Oxford,  in  1143:  also  a Church  History  of  England,  in  four  books, 
published  by  Sir  H.  Saville. — Rcr.  Angl.  Scriptores,  Loud.  1396.  He  died  in  the  Abbey  of 
Malmesbury,  A.  D.  1143.  Usher  calls  him  the  chief  of  all  our  Historians  (Ep.  Ded.  ad  Eccl. 
Hist.),  and  Saville  agrees,  (Ep.  Ded.  ad  5 Script.) 

Simeon  of  Durham  collected  the  historical  monuments,  particularly  of  the  North  of  England, 
which  were  scattered  by  the  Danes,  beginning  from  6 1 6,  and  ending  iu  1130.  He  wrote  also 
some  smaller  historical  pieces,  which  may  be  seen  in  Twysden’s  X Scriptores.  He  died  soon 
after  the  year  1 130.  All  bis  works  are  referred  to  iu  this  MS. 

John,  Prior  of  Hexham,  continued  Simeon’s  history  to  1136,  as  in  the  X Scriptores. 

Richard,  who  succeeded  John  in  the  Priory  of  Hexham,  wrote  tbe  history  of  the  Bishops 
of  that  Church,  and  of  four  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  from  1133  to  1139»  which 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  X Scriptores. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  wrote  several  Poems,  which  are  mentioned  by  Leland.  His  best  work 
is  his  History  of  England  from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  death  of  King  Stephen  (1 154),  in 
eight  books,  published  by  Saville  iu  the  Rer.  Angl.  Scriptores  post  Bedara.  In  addition  to 
this,  Wharton  has  published  a long  Letter  of  his  to  Walter,  Abbot  of  Ramsay,  which  contains 
many  historical  anecdotes  of  King,  Nobles,  and  Prelates,  his  contemporaries.  (2) 


(1)  See  Selden's  Preface  to  Twysden’s  X Scriptores  post  Ik- dam,  fol.  Load.  1652,  p.  4.  Fordun  quotes  the 
Lives  of  Malcolm  Ceanroore,  and  of  his  consort,  Queen  Margaret,  by  Turgot. — Scotichron,  1. 5,  c.  14, 15, 16, &c. 

(2)  Wharton  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2,  p.  604 — 702. 

Ailred  of  Rieval  has  been  already  mentioned  : be  died  in  1166.  His  Historical  works  may  be  seen  in  the 
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Roger  Hovedcn  was  domestic  Chaplain  to  King  Henry  H.  His  Annals  of  England,  from  731, 
where  Bede  ends,  to  1202,  is  one  rf  the  most  voluminous  of  our  ancient  Histories;  and  is  more 
valuable  for  its  sincerity,  and  great  variety  of  facts,  than  for  style  or  arrangement.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Saville,  Rer.  Augl.  230—471,  folio,  Frankfort,  l601.(l) 

Gervase  of  Canterbury’s  Chronicle  of  the  King’s  of  England,  extends  from  1 122  to  1200;  and 
bis  History  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from  S.  Augustine  to  Archbishop  Hubert,  1205. 
Both  are  published  by  Twysden,  Scriptures  X.  col.  1290,  1683. 

Ralph  de  Diceto,  Gervase's  contemporary,  wrote  the  “ Abbreviationes  Chronicorum”  and 
M Imagines  Historianim,”  published  in  the  same  Collection,  col.  429 — 710.(2) 

Benedict  of  Peterborough,  the  biographer  and  friend  of  S.  Thomas  a Becket,  was  appointed 
Abbot  of  Peterborough  in  1 177,  assisted  at  (lie  coronation  of  Richard  I.  in  1189:  was  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  in  1191,  and  composed  a History  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  from  1170  to 
1192,  which  contains  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  those  times,  published  by 
Hearne,  in  2 volumes,  Oxford,  1735.  lie  died  In  1193,  as  shewn  by  Swutfham,  in  bis  Hist. 
Coenob.  Burgcn,  a Josepho  Sparkio  edila,  Loud.  1723,  p.  103. — Florence  of  Worcester,  is  not 
quoted  in  tire  MS.  Life  of  King  John  now  before  us,  because,  although  be  epitomized  the 
Chronicle  of  Marianus  Scolus,  which  comes  down  to  1083 ; aud  added  several  particulars  from 
the  Saxon  Chronicle;  he  brought  bis  history  down  no  later  than  to  1119,  when  he  died.  It  was 
printed  at  Frankfort,  folio,  by  Saville,  in  his  5 Scriptores  post  Bedam,  l60l. 

Matthew  Paris,  a Monk  of  St.  Albans,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  Historians  of  the 
13th  century.  His  Historia  Major  coutaius  the  Annals  of  eight  Kings,  from  the  Conquest, 
inclusive,  to  the  end  of  Henry  HI.  first  published  in  London,  1571*  Watts’s  edition,  Lond. 
folio,  16*40,  is  the  best. — He  died  in  1259*  The  first  part  of  this  History,  down  to  1235,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Roger  of  Wendover.  M.  Paris  relates  that  the  Great  Charter  of 
King  John  was  founded  on  Henry  the  First’s,  and  he  recites  Henry’s  twice,  at  an.  1100,  aud 
again  1213,  and  it  is  certain  that  two  copies  of  that  Charter  are  registered  in  the  Red  Book  of 
the  Exchequer;  one  of  which  is  prefixed  to  Henry’s  Laws,  published  by  Laiubard,  and  by 
Wilkins.  (3) 


Scriptores  X.  by  Twysden,  Lond.  folio,  1642,  p.  33ft— 4-12.  William  of  Newborou^h  ba*  been  also  mentioned  : 
his  history  is,  for  veracity,  arrangement,  and  parity  of  style,  next  to  William  of  Malmesbury ’s.  the  most 
valuable  English  production  of  the  12th  century.  HU  Latin  style  is  preferred  to  M.  Paris’s,  and  equalled  with 
Eadmcr’s  and  Malmesbury's,  by  Dr.  Watts,  in  hU  Epist.  Ded.  ad  Pontic- Vcrun.  Hvo.  Paris,  1610. 

(J)  Spelmao  observes,  in  bis  Glossary  voce  Fritbborga,  that  that  foreign  edition  of  our  English  Historians 
abound'  in  errors.  Saville  says  of  Hovedcn  and  Huntingdon,  44  Autboics  comprintis  bone  et  diligentes, 
u verUsimique  superiornm  temporum  Indices  Ep.  Ded.  ad  5 Scriptores. 

(2)  There  is  another  London  edition  of  1681,  and  one  of  Paris,  Hill. 

(3)  See  Lambard's  Archaionoin.  175,  Wilkins  LL.  Angloaaxon,  233.  It  is  likewise  printed  in  Kichard  of 
Hagulstad's  History  of  King  Stephen,  p.  310.  tilackstooc’*  edition  is  taken  from  Heame's  Textos  KoffensU, 
c.34,  p.  51,  which  is  acknowledged  the  most  ancient,— that  book  having  been  compiled  by  Erauif,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  who  died  A.  D.  1114.  Two  of  King  Stephen's  Charters  are  published  by  Hlackstone:  the  first 
from  an  ancient  Cotton  MS.  D.  2,  fol.  75;  the  second  from  the  original  under  seal  in  the  possession  of  Hearne, 
as  in  his  notes  to  William  of  Ncwborongh,  p.  711 ; but  since  lost. 
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No  writer  of  Ira  age  is  so  honest  as  Paris,  or  so  intrepid.  No  Historian  has  painted  in 
stronger  colours  the  ambitious  intrigues,  or  vices  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  This  is  acknowledged 
by  Brown,  in  bis  Appendix  ad  fuscicnlum  Rerum  espetendarum,  p.  413,  Ac.  He  was  also  an 
excellent  sculptor  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  and  the  best  painter  of  his  age,  as  stated 
by  the  Historian  of  his  own  Abbey,  in  Tanner,  p.  573. 

Ralph  of  Coggeshale’s  continuation  of  an  ancient  Chronicle  was  never  printed.  There  are  two 
MS.  copies  of  it — one  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Vespasian  D.  10 ; the  other  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
Collection,  in  the  Herald’s  Office,  No.  11.  Both  begin  from  1066  ; ami  end  at  the  year  1207.  In 
both,  is  the  following  entry : — “ Obiit  Dominus  Thomas  Abbas  V.  us.  de  Cogesh.  cui  auccessit 
“ Doth.  Itadulfus  Monachus  ejusdem  loci,  qui  banc  Cronicam  a captiooc  Sancte  Crucis  usque 
“ ad  annum  undecimum  Hcnrici  Regis  III.  filii  Regis  Johannes  descripsit.”  Two  imperfect 
fragments  of  this  Chronicle  are  printed  from  a MS.  in  the  Library  of  S.  Victor,  at  Paris,  by 
Martene  et  Durand,  Vet.  Mon.  Collectio,  voL  3,  Paris,  1729,  fol.  801 — 871.  Whole  chapters 
of  it  are  given  in  the  valuable  MS.  Life  of  King  John  which  we  hate  described. 

The  Anglo-Norman  Historians  of  the  12th  century  are  tar  superior  in  merit,  as  well  as  number, 
to  those  of  any  other  nation.  In  the  1 1th  and  12th  centuries  the  Normans  extended  their  con- 
quests from  the  Elbe  and  tbe  Shannon  to  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  they  conquered  by 
the  pen  as  well  as  by  the  sword.  (1) 


No.  LIII. 

“ Polychronicon  Ranulphi  Hygdeni ."—folio,  parchment. 

T!»e  written  leaves  are  240;  the  writing  is  of  the  year  1397*  It  is  splendidly  bound  in  Russia. 
Of  eight  leaves,  containing  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  whole,  the  first  is  comparatively  recent; 
tbe  other  seven  are  in  the  same  hand  with  that  of  the  whole  book.  Then  follow  two  leaves  of 
a Preface,  io  the  band>writing  of  the  first  leaf,  which  are  comparatively  recent.  After  tbe 
Preface,  the  whole  volume  is  in  one  hand,  terminating  with  tbe  reign  of  Edward  III.  1376-7, 
and  with  an  account  of  John  Wickliff,  which  engrosses  the  last  page.  An  account  of  the  King’s 
concubine,  Alice  Perrcres,  occupies  the  preceding  page.  The  first  leaf,  nest  after  the  Preface, 


M Pa riii  relates  a Charter  of  King  John,  dated  15th  January,  1211,  16th  of  hit  reign,  granting  to  all 
Monasteries  and  Cathedrals  the  free  right  of  deeting  their  Prelates;  reserving  only  tbe  form  of  a Congt  4t 
etire  beforehand,  and  of  the  Royal  assent  after ; Imt  expressly  declaring  that  if  both,  or  either,  were  arbitrarily 
denied  or  withheld  by  the  Crown,  the  election,  notwithstanding,  should  be  valid.  In  Wilkins,  vol  1,  p.  646, 
there  is  a transcript  of  this  Charter,  from  the  Register  of  Canterbury,  dated  21st  Nov.  12 14.  Blackstoue 
reconciles  the  difference  of  dates,  p.  292. 

(1)  See  Wnrton’s  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  1,  and  Dochisne^  Scriptores  Norman,  with  Camden's 
Anglo*  Norman. 

The  .Srriptsriani,  or  transcribing  room  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  was  built  by  the  Abbot  Paulin,  a Norman, 
who  ordered  many  volumes  to  be  written  there  about  the  year  1080,  Archbishop  Lanfrane  (another  Norman) 
furnishing  copies,  as  in  Matthew  Paris,  p.  1003.  Leland  Script.  Brit  p.  106.— See  our  account  of  the  MS. 
No.  66  in  this  Collection. 
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has  been  cut  out,  with  a sharp  instrument,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  Illuminations  in  gold 
with  which  the  initial  letter  was  adorned. 

The  following  marginal  notices  are  taken  from  the  4th  leaf  preceding  the  last  of  all,  and 
opposite  to  the  year  136*1. — “Hie  finis  Policronicorum  compositorum  per  Ranulphum  Monachutn 
“ Cestrensem,  et  continuatur  bee  Historia  per  Johanem  Treviscium,  per  55  annos.” 

NicoUou  says  that  Htgdeu,  a Benedictine  Monk  of  Chester,  died  there  in  1377 ; that  his 
accounts,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  have  been  published  by  Gale,  Hist* 
Brit.  voL  1.  fol.  Oxoii.  169 1»  he  had  a better  MS.  than  Gales;  that  the  rest  of  Higden's 
work  was  first  translated  into  English  by  John  de  Trevisa,  as  in  Pitts,  p.  5f»7  ; and  that  there  is 
a MS.  copy  of  this  translation  in  the  Cotton,  Tiberius  D.  VII.  Usher  has  observed,  that  the 
additions  and  interpolations  in  William  Caxtoa’s  English  edition  are  the  publisher’s,  and  not 
Trevisa ’s;(l)  and  so  is  also  the  continuation  down  to  1460;  for  Caxton  takes  it  upon  himself, 
though  Selden  says  it  was  Trevisa's  work, (2)  which  is  false;  for  Trevisa  must  have  penned  it  a 
hundred  years  after  bis  death.  Gale  commends  Higden  for  having  preserved  many  remains  of 
ancient  Chronicles,  now  lost  or  mislaid ; (3)  and  yet  there  is  no  printed  edition  of  this  work, 
excepting  the  above  interpolated  translation  by  John  de  Trevisa,  which  was  published  by  Caxton, 
in  1482.  The  Stowe  MS.  is  amongst  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  copy  extant.  Another  is 
mentioned  in  the  Tennison  Collection,  and  quoted  by  Wliarton,  in  bis  Auctarium,  p.  439*  A 
third  is  mentioned  by  Lewis,  in  his  Life  of  Caxton,  page  64;  and  another  in  the  Harleian 
Catalogue,  No.  1900. 

Nicolson  says  that  this  work  is  falsely  ascribed  to  Higden,  and  was  written  about  the  year 
1330,  by  Roger  of  Cheater,  under  the  title  of  Polycratica  teraporum,  of  which  several  copies 
are  preserved  in  the  llarleian.  One  of  these  copies  is  frequently  marked  by  Bale’s  own  hand. 
“ By  comparing  these  with  those  of  R.  Higden,  in  the  same  Repository,  it  is  manifest,  says  he, 
“ that  Ralph  Higden  of  Chester  stole  his  work  from  Roger  of  Chester.  One  of  the  copies  of 
**  the  Polycraticon  is  plainly  the  numerical  hook  described  by  Pitts,  under  the  name  of  Higden ; 
4*  anoi her  lias  Ran.  Cestr.  in  a modern  band,  in  its  title,  instead  of  Rogr.  Ckdr,  as  Wauley 
" thinks.” 

At  the  bead  of  the  first  written  page  of  the  fine  copy  of  Higden  now  before  us,  is  the  name 
and  autograph  of  Ethelbert  Burdett,  in  writing  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  Arabic 
numerals  of  the  alphabetical  index  prefixed  to  it,  are  of  the  same  reign.  The  Prologue  ends  on 
the  second  page  of  the  second  leaf,  in  its  present  state,  thus: — “ Explicit  Prologue.  Incipit 
*'  Liber  primus  PoUia  onicr.  De  orbi*  Dirmone  Pretcianut  in  Cosmographia 

This  Prologue  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  and  the  commencement  of  the  book  is 


(1)  Usserii  Hist.  Dogm  cd.  Wharton,  p.  157,  and  439. 

(3)  Pref.  ad  X Scriptcrcs.  Bale  says  “ Continuationcs  Polychronici  55  annos  continent,  et  durant  ab  anno 
“ C.  1343  usque  ad  annum  ejusdem  1397,  in  quo  ipsemet  Tr-sua  cUniiL”—Dc  Scriptoribus  Anglue,  tol.  518. 

(1)  Vossius  says,  “ Gloriam  non  minimara  reportavit  Map  pa  Mundi,  item  Polycbrouiro,  sea  libra,  ab  orb« 
H creato  usque  ad  1343,  Obiit  anno  1363.  Polychronicon  hoc*  Anglice  transtuiit  J.  Trevisa,  atque  illud  additu 
“ 55  annis  continnavit  usque  ad  an.  1398,  quo  clanxiL"— De  Hist.  Lat.  p.  487-8. 
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numbered  chapter  5 : the  subsequent  chapters  are  arranged  accordingly.  The  whole  work  is 
divided' into  seven  books,  and  ends  with  the  year  1376. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  Prologue,  Higden  gives  the  list  of  the  authors  whom  he  quotes, 
thus: — “ Recitaiitur  hie  nomina  auctormn  de  quibus  hec  potissime  abstracts  est  Cronies. — 
“ Josephus,  Judeorum  historicus  insignis,  qui  ab  inicio  Seculi  usque  ad  XIV.  annum  Domiciani 
“ Libros  antiquitatum  XX.  nee  non  et  de  subversione  Urbis  Jerosolimilane,  gentisque  sue  Cap- 
“ tivitate,  libros  VII.  conscript. — Egesippus  de  excidio  Urbis  quern  transtulit  Am  brosius  Pto- 
“ lemeus,  in  XXXVII.  libris  de  Universali  Historia. — Trogus  Pomptus  in  XL1V.  libris  de  cunctis 
“ pene  orbis  Ilistoriis,  que  abreviavit  Discipulus  suus  Iuslinus. — Eusebius,  in  Historia  Ecclesiastics, 
“ cu  jus  XI.  sunt  libri.  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Tripartita,  cujus  tres  sunt  Auctores  Eusebius, 
**  leronimus,  Theodorus,  Episcopus.  Augustinus  de  Civitate  Dei,  potissime  in  17  et  18.  Orosius 
“ Hispanus,  Taraconcnsis  Presbyter,  in  libro  de  Ormesta  Mundi,  Isidorus  Hispalensis  Episcopus, 
“ in  libro  Etimologiarum,  Solinus  de  Mirahilibus  Mundi — Eutropius  in  Historia  Romana,  Paulus 
“ Diaconus  in  Historia  Longobardorum,  Cassiodorus  de  gestis  Iinperatorum  et  Ponti6cum, 
**  Methodius  Martyr  et  Episcopus,  cui  incarcerato  revelavit  Angelus  de  Mundi  statu  primitivo  et 
“ fine — Suctouius  de  gestis  Romanorum,  Valerius  Maximus  de  gestis  memorabilibus,  Macrobius 
“ in  Saturnalibus,  Prm  ianus,  Petrus  Comestor  in  Historia  Scholastica,  Gregorius  de  mirabilibus 
u Rome,  Ih-ria  de  Gestis  Anglorum,  Item  Beda  de  natura  Rcruni,  Item  Beda  de  temporibus, 
“ Item  Gildas  de  gestis  Hritonum,  Marianus  Scotus,  Willelmus  Malmesburiensb  Monachus  De 
u regibus  Anglorum  et  Pontificibus,  Henricus  Hunfyugdone  Archidiachonus.  Waltcrus  Exoneosis 
“ Arcliidiaconus,  Alfridus  Beverlacensis  Thesaurarius,  Galfridus  Monomutensis  in  Historiis 
“ Britonum,  Willelmus  Ryvallensis,  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis  qui  descripsit  Topographiam  Hibernie, 
“ Itinerarium  Wallise,  et  vitam  Regis  Henrici  secundi,  sub  triplici  Distinctions.  Johannes 
“ Salesburiensis  in  suo  Polichronicon,  quem  intitulavit  de  Nugis  Curialium  et  Philosopborum, 
“ Huguo  Pisanns  Episcopus  in  raagnis  Diviniationibus,  Vincentius  Belvaceusis,  in  Speculo  His- 
“ toriali.  Yvo  Carnotensis  Episcopus,  Historia  Francoruni,  Titus  Livius  de  gestis  Romanorum* 

“ Martinus  Primaceriue  in  Cronicis  suis  de  Imperatoribus  et  Pontificibus,  et  Florentius 

**  Wygomiensis  Monachus  quem  in  annorum  supputatione  potissime  sum  secutus  cum  Mariano 
**  Scoto."  It  must  be  acknowledged  tliat  the  Monks  of  Chester  could  at  this  time  boast  of  a 
valuable  Historical  Library. 


No.  LIV. 

“ Gesta  Britannica”— -folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  719-  It  is  in  Latin;  begins  from  Ibe  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Roman  Britain  ; and,  after  a regular  narrative  in  ten  chapters,  ends  in  Hi 48. — The  last  chapters 
were  concluded  by  the  same  hand  in  1664.  The  title  at  full  length,  is — “ Gesta  Britannica. 
“ prmsertim  Anglorum,  adjectis  aliquot  obsenationibus,  maxituc  in  iis  qua:  ad  Ecclesiam  spec. 
“ tant,  a temporibus  rctroactia  ad  an.  D.  1648." 
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This  History  is  divided  into  ten  books,  all  in  one  hand,  it  is  written  in  an  easy  flowing 
style,  and  with  great  moderation.  At  the  end  of  the  Index,  some  leaves  of  which  are  tom 
away,  the  author  writes — “ Ffinit  Deo  G ratios,  April  28,  1664,  anno  alatit  70." 


No.  LV. 

“ Ancienne  Chronique ."—folio,  parchment. 

The  written  leaves  are  41S,  or  S30  pages:  the  size  is  large  imperial  folio:  the  writing  is  of 
the  1 till  century ; the  language  French.  The  number  of  miniatures  ami  large  initial  letters 
ornamented  in  gold,  amounts  to  339  initials,  and  38  miniature  drawings.  The  other  initials,  which, 
though  not  in  gold,  yet  are  ornamented  and  coloured  in  ultramarine,  blue,  and  red  ink,  amount 
to  400.  All  these  letters  are  the  capital  Gothic  of  the  14th  century,  such  as  are  seen  on  tomb- 
stones of  the  14th  and  15th.  To  this  magnificent  volume  no  title  is  prefixed.  The  illuminations 
represent  kings,  courtiers,  knights,  sieges,  and  battles.  The  arms  in  gold  on  the  cover,  are 
foreign.  The  fir>t  miniature  represents  hounds,  horses,  and  huntsmen  in  a thick  forest,  where 
they  find  a child  tied  up  by  bis  legs,  and  banging  from  a branch  of  a lofty  tree.  Under  this 
miniature  is  the  title  of  the  first  chapter,  thus:-  “ Comment  les  sergents  pendirent  Feiifant.” 
The  second  is — “ Comment  les  Veneurs  trouverent  I’enfant. " The  third  is—  “ Comment  Edijnis 
“ sceut  de  lc  Roy  q'il  n’estoit  son  perc."  The  fourth  is — “ Comment  lc  Roy  dist  a F.dipus  qu'il 
M n’estoit  point  son  pere.*  The  titles  are  in  red  ink,  the  first  leaves  are  missing.  The  whole 
is  a collection  of  Historical  Romances,  of  wrhicii  the  first  occupies  45  pages,  and  ends  thus : — 
M Cy  fenist  de  Thebe*  la  destruction  Deo  gratia*.1*  The  lost  title  of  this  first  Article  must 
u therefore  have  been  La  Destruction  de  Thebe*.” 

Fof.  25. — The  next  article  begins  with  the  following  title: — **  Cy  commence  tystoire  de  Hermit * 
“ et  de  Jason’*  This  Romance  ends  at  folio  31,  thus  “ Explicit  d’Ercuie*  et  de  Theseus.” 

Fol.  31  h. — The  whole  of  this  page  is  magnificently  adorned  and  illuminated  in  gold  and  various 
colours ; the  margins  are  festooned  with  foliage  and  flowers.  The  drawing  on  this  page  repre- 
sents Troy,  surrounded  by  lofty  walls  and  towers,  adorned  with  pinnacles  in  the  Gothic  fashion, 
and  a view  of  the  sea,  with  boats  having  one  mast  and  a Sail. 

Fol.  32. — Tlie  first  chapter  of  the  next  article  proceeds  at  folio  32,  without  a title.  The 
second  is  intit  led — •“  La  division  deTroyc  le  grant."  The  history  of  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
and  of  ihe  first  fall  of  Troy,  follow  to  folio  4ti,  where  the  History  of  the  Second  fall  of  Troy  begins 
from  this  title.  u Ci  commence  le  scconde  Destruction  de  Troye,  si  com  me  disrnt  Ditis  et  Dare i 
u Poetes  dont  ce  fut  moult  grant  dolcur.” — Two  very  curious  illuminated  drawings  in  gold  occupy 
the  two  pages  of  folio  83  5,  and  84  a , representing  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  an  attack  on 
Troy  from  the  Grecian  camp ; whilst  King  Priam,  wearing  a Norman  crown,  stands  looking 
from  a window;  and  Grecian  knights,  in  Norman  armour,  exhibit  family  bearings  on  their 
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shields,  push  forward  at  the  Scsean  gate.  Meantime  the  Trojans,  armed  also  in  Norman  fashion, 
sally  forth  against  the  Greeks;  and  under  the  names  of  Hector,  Palaniedes,  Achilles,  and  Dio- 
mede, are  represented  the  likenesses  of  some  of  the  most  respected  French  nobility  of  the  14th 
century,  when  these  illuminations  were  executed,  and  these  figures  drawn.  Descriptions  are 
given  of  the  order  of  battle  on  both  sides ; which  are,  in  fact,  descriptions  of  the  Norman  art 
of  war  in  tire  14th  century. 

Fol.  185  b. — This  page  is  entirely  filled  by  another  Historico-romantic  drawing,  describing  the 
19th  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  in  which  the  King  and  the  principal  nobility  of 
France  are  drawn  iu  the  characters  of  Priam,  Paris,  fdomeneus,  Agamemnon,  Hector,  Diomede, 
their  family  bearings  being  described  on  their  pointed  shields,  and  banners,  which  are  displayed 
in  profusion  about  the  walls  of  Troy. 

At  fol.  201  5,  is  a drawing  of  the  wooden  horse  entering  the  widened  gate  of  Troy. 

Fot.  203. — Another  drawing  follows,  representing  the  progress  of  the  wooden  horse  from  the 
gate  to  the  citadel.  **  Et  monstrum  infelix  sacrata  sistimus  Arce." 

Fol.  228. — The  second  Destruction  of  Troy  ends  at  folio  227,  and  is  followed  by  an  article 
intitled — “ Ci  apres  commence  VHistoxre  de  Lnndomaeha  le  Jih  de  Hector  " with  the  history  of 
Eneas,  of  his  arrival  in  Italy,  the  war  with  Turiius,  and  the  foundation  of  Alba. 

Fol.  2546.— The  above  romantic  narratives,  which  are  in  fact  lively  descriptions  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  warlike  nobility  of  France,  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  arc  followed  here  by  a 
history  of  the  ancieut  Empires  of  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Assyrians,  deducing  the  origin  of 
chivalry  from  Cyrus,  and  Thamaris,  before  the  foundation  of  Rome ; and  relating  how  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  was  restored,  and  the  Jews  delivered  from  Babylon,  by  chivalry.  Then  follows 
a history  of  the  foundation  and  Republic  of  Rome. 

Fol.  27 2 b. — The  next  article  sufficiently  indicates  the  native  country  of  this  curious  MS. 
The  title  is — ■**  Quels  furent  les  Roys  de  Urctaingc  tt  q turns , puis  que  les  Empereurs  en  perdirent 
“ la  Seigneurie  j usque*  aux  temps  de  Mans.  Saint  Gregoire.’*  This  article  is  introduced  into  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  is  followed  by  Brennus’s  invasion  of  Rome. 

Fol.  283  b. — The  story  of  Camillus  is  illustrated  by  a chapter  in  the  genuine  style  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  intitled — M Comment  les  Romams  furent  autrefois  envahis  par  les  Galley t."  The 
Wars  of  Hannibal  follow — not  forgetting  the  share  which  the  Galloys  bad  in  driving  him  out 
of  Italy.  Several  instances  arc  giveu  of  the  valour  of  the  Galloys;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  one  of  the  many  Armorican  Historical  Romances,  which  are  quoted  by  Lobineaux, 
on  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  founded  his  narrative  of  the  origin  of  tlie  Welsh. 

The  Arnioricans,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Irish,  were  originally  one  Celtic  nation.  Those  who 
think  that  the  Armoricans  were  Britons  who  passed  from  Great  Britain  into  Gaul  with  Maximus, 
in  the  4th  century,  and  that  the  Armorican  language,  now  spoken  in  Brittany,  is  but  a dialect 
of  the  Welsh,  seem  to  forget  that  that  part  of  France  was  Celtic  for  many  ages  before.  Swarms 
of  Britons  followed  the  standard  of  Maximus  into  Gaul;  but  if  they  settled  in  Armorica,  it  was 
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because  they  found  there  a people  speaking  their  own  language,  and  knew,  by  their  Bardic 
traditions,  that  from  them  they  derived  their  descent.  (1)  The  Celtic  nations  were  driven  west- 
ward by  the  Romans,  the  Franks,  and  the  Saxons.  The  Cornish  Britons  maintained  a no  less 
intimate  correspondence  with  the  Armoricans  than  the  Welch  did.  (2)  This  intercourse  is 
noticed  by  Casar.  The  Irish  were  more  remote,  and  their  language  differed  considerably,  in 
proportion  as  the  Armorican  had  been  corrupted ; but  yet  the  commerce  of  the  Irish  with  the 
Nanneta.',  and  with  the  Welsh,  is  noticed  by  Jonas,  and  by  others  of  the  7th  century. 

The  fictious  which  occur  in  the  early  Armorican  Romances  are  literally  found  in  the  tales  and 
Chronicles  of  the  British  Bards ; and  that  species  of  writing  which  we  call  Romance,  and  which 
was  entirely  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  was  in  use  among  these  Celtic  sctaluidhet 
from  the  most  remote  ages  of  their  history.  Hunuibaldus,  a writer  of  the  6'th  century,  begins 
his  History  of  France  from  the  Trojan  War,  and  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  French  to  Francio,  the 
son  of  Priam.  (3)  Charlemagne's  Twelve  Peers  of  France  occur  in  Flodoard's  Chronicle  of  the  1 Oth 
century.  (4)  'Hie  story  of  Stonehenge’s  being  transported  by  the  Druids  from  Ireland,  is  as  old 
as  the  days  of  the  Bard  Llywarkhen,  who  flourished  in  the  7 th  century;  the  ancient  intercourse 
between  Wales  aud  Ireland,  is  noticed  in  Bowel's  Caradoc,  where  wc  are  told  that  when  the 
Welsh  Bards  were  reformed  by  Gryffith  ap  Conan,  King  of  Wales,  in  the  year  1073,  **  he 
“ brought  over  with  him  from  Ireland,  many  Irish  Bards,  for  their  improvement,  and  divers 
“ cunning  Musicians,  into  Wales,  who  devised  in  a manner  all  the  instrumental  music  that  is 
u there  used,  as  appeareth  as  well  by  the  bookes  written  of  the  same,  as  also  by  the  names  of 
“ the  tunes  and  measures  used  among  them  to  this  daie."'(5) 

These  usages  therefore  are  not  only  antecedent  to  the  Crusades ; they  precede  the  settlement 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  iu  the  9th  century,  aud  the  Arabs  were  enemies,  from  whom  the  Europeans 
derived  nothing  before  the  10th.  Eginhard  says  that  Charlemagne  delighted  in  repeating 
the  most  ancient  ami  barbarous  odes  which  celebrated  the  battles  of  ancient  Kings,  (c.  8.)  We 
are  not  informed  in  what  language  these  Songs  were  composed ; bet  it  is  more  than  probable 


(1)  See  Pelloutier  Hint.  de*  Celtes,  ami  Llhwyd’s  Arcbarolagia. 

(2)  Lebcuf  Rccbcrrhcs,  Acc.  in  the  Mem,  de  Lift.  t.  17.  Cornwall  retained  it*  old  Celtic  dialect  down  to  the 
days  of  Camden — See  hi*  Britannia,  I.  41,  cd.  Gibson,  1723,  and  Lhwyd’s  Arcbrol.  p.  253. 

(3)  Her.  German  Script,  Sira.  Scbard,  t.  1,  p.  301,  Basil,  folio,  1574- 

(4)  Plodoard’s  Chronicle  comes  down  to  906.  In  the  injunctions  to  the  British  Church,  A. I).  (M0,  Bishops 
arc  ordered  not  to  entertain  Citharsrdas,  female  harpers,  or  to  permit  ludo*  vel  jocos,— a clear  proof  that  such 
customs  had  then  prevailed.— Mahnesb.  De'Gent.  Pont.  I.  3.  s pc!  man  Concil-  1. 1,  p.150,  first  ed.  folio,  1630. 
Alfred’s  skill  in  the  harp  is  mentioned,  A.  D.  878,  by  Malmesb.  ii.  C,  Archawl.  v.  % p.  100,  4to  ed.  1773. 

(5)  These  arc  Powell’s  words.— Hist,  of  Carabr.  p.  191,  ed.  1584,  supported  by  Sclden,  in  hi*  notes  on 
Drayton  Polyolb.  ».  i*.  p.  156,  s.  hr.  p 67,  folio  ed.  1613;  and  by  Warlon^in  his  History  of  English  Poetry  , 
vol.  1,  4to.  Loud.  1775,  p.  50;  where  he  adds,  from  Sir  J.  Temple’*  Essayf  Part  Iv.  p.  146 — “ that,  in  Ireland, 
u la  wire  a Bard's  estate,  even  for  the  public  service,  and  in  time  of  national  distress,  was  deemed  an  act  of 
“ sacrilege ; that  the  establishment  of  the  household  of  the  old  Irish  Chiefs,  exactly  resembles  that  of  the 
“ Welsh  Kings  : for,  besides  the  Bard,  the  Musician,  and  the  Smith,  they  have  both  a Physician,  a Huntsman, 
“ and  other  corresponding  officers." — p.  61,  Compare  Girnldus  Topogr.  Hib.  Diat.  3.  c.  xi.  ed.  Francofnrti, 
1G0S,  p.  739,  and  Dcscripttone  Cambria-,  it*,  p.  889. 
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that  they  were  in  the  ancient  Teutonic,  to  which  Tacitus  refers  de  moribus  Germanoram,  where 
he  says  that  they  celebrate  their  GodB  and  their  Heroes  in  native  verse.  With  regard  to  the 
Celts,  there  caunot  l>e  the  least  doubt  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  custom  amongst  them.  The 
Celts,  says  .fllian,  are  the  most  enterprising  meu ; — they  make  those  warriors  who  die  bravely  in 
battle,  the  subject  of  songs,  taw  Ar>taT«r.  (1) 


No.  LVI. 

“ De  S^colis  XIV.  et  XV.  de  Romanis  Pontificibus,  df.  Rf.gibus 
“ Anglic  aB  Edwardo  2do  ad  Henricum  VIII ."—folio,  paper. 

The  written  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  210,  or  420  pages:  the  writing  is  not  older  than  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  but  the  subjects  are  of  the  1 4th  and  15th  centuries,  and  very  important.  On  the 
inside  cover  arc  these  words,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Anstis : — “ Olim  e 
“ MSS.  I.umley;  hodienie  e MSS.  Joliannis  Anstis  Gart.  No.  77.”  A short  table,  or  syllabus 
contentorum,  prefixed  to  the  first  page,  divides  this  volume  into  four  chapters,  thus: 

Seculum  14.  Cap.  I.  De  Romanis  hoc  Sxculo  Pontificibus  et  Augustis,  pag.  1. 

Cap.  2.  De  Edwardo  2do.  Anglia:  Rege,  p.  I. 

Cap.  3.  De  Clemente  5to  et  Johanne  22do  Romanis  Pontificibus,  et  corum  in  Anglia  Legatis, 
pag.  6.  Cap.  4.  De  Edwardo  3tio  Rege  Anglix,  pag.  6. 

This  commencement  of  an  index  is  in  Anstis’s  hand ; and  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  written 
page  is  the  autograph  of  Lumlry. 

The  contents  of  this  MS.  are  in  the  following  order: 

Fol.  I. — Of  the  Popes  and  Emperors  of  the  14th  century,  chapter  I. —Of  Edward  2d  of 
England,  c.  2. 

Fol.  6. — Of  Popes  Clement  V.  and  John  XXII.  and  their  Legates  in  England,  c.  3. 

Fol.  7 b. — Of  King  Edward  III.  of  England,  c.  4. 

Fol.  14. — Of  the  Popes  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  of  their  negocialions  with 
Edward  III.  c.  5. 

Fol.  20 b. — Of  Richard  II.  <>f  England,  and  of  tumultuary  insurrections  in  Iris  reign,  c.  6. 

Fol.  27  b. — Of  the  insurrections  at  St.  Alban’s,  and  iu  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  c.  7. 

Fol.  33. — Of  the  Popes  Urban  and  Honiface,  and  the  schism  in  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  of  England,  c.  8. 

Fol.  36. — Of  Walter,  Rainaldus,  and  other  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  in  the  14th  century,  c.  y. 

Fol.  42  b. — Of  Simon  Islep,  and  other  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  c.  10. 

Fol.  45  b. — Of  Simoo  Langliaui,  and  other  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  c.  11. 


(I)  Varior.  ed.  1.  *8,  c,  W.  Diodorus  agrees,  1.  S.  See  the  Rerun)  tlibcmicaram  Scrip  lores,  v,  I. 
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Fol  SI. — Of  some  Monasteries  and  Aroluleacons  of  Canterbury,  c.  12. 

Fol.  S3. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  c.  13. 

Fol.  53  b. — Of  the  Bishops  of  London,  c.  14. 

Fol.  55  4. — Of  the  Carthusian  Monastery,  built  in  London  in  the  14th  ceotuiy,  and  of  the 
Learned  Men,  of  all  orders,  of  that  Diocese,  and  of  its  Monasteries,  c.  15. 

Fol.  57  b. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  c.  16. 

Fol.  5.9. — Of  the  Monastery  of  Bury,  and  others  in  the  same  Diocese,  and  of  their  Learned 
Men,  c.  17. 

Fol.  60  b. — Of  tire  Bishops  of  Cicester,  c.  1 8. 

Fol.  6l  b. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  c.  ig. 

Fol.  63  b. — Of  William  of  Wickliam,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  of  the  two  Colleges  founded 
by  him  there,  c.  20. 

Fol.  70  b. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  c.  21. 

Fol.  72  b. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  c.  22. 

Fol.  74  b. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  c.  23. 

Fol.  75  b. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  c.  24. 

Fol.  77. — Of  the  Bishops  of  the  Mercians,  Coventry,  Lichfield,  Chester,  &c.  c.  25. 

Fol.  79  b. — Of  the  Wiccian  or  Worcester  Bishops,  c.  26. 

Fol.  SOb. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  and  the  College  of  Leicester,  and  some  Monasteries 
of  that  Diocese,  d 27- 

Fol.  84  b. — Of  the  Learned  Men  of  that  Diocese  in  the  14th  century,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Oxford,  and  of  the  events  there  in  the  same  age,  c.  28. 

Fol.  89  4. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Learned 
Men  of  that  Academy  ami  Diocese  iu  the  14th  century,  c.  29. 

Fol.  92. — Of  ihe  Archbishops  of  York,  c.  30. 

Fol.  96. — Of  Thomas  Arundcll,  and  Robert,  Archbishops  of  York,  and  of  the  Learned  of  that 
Diocese  in  the  14th  century,  and  of  the  holy  Man  John,  Prior  of  Bridlington,  c.  31. 

Fol.  101. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Carlisle,  c.  32. 

Fol.  103. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Cambria,  c.  33. 

Fol.  107. — Of  Popes,  Emperors,  and  Kings  of  England,  in  the  15th  century,  c.  1. 

Fol.  107  b. — Of  Kiug  Henry  IV.  of  England,  c.  2. 

Fol.  109. — Of  King  Henry  V.  of  England,  c.  3. 

Pol.  1 145. — Of  King  Henry  VI.  of  England,  c.  4. 

Fol.  1195. — Of  the  Miracles  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  c.  5. 

Fol.  123  b. — Of  Edward  IV.  and  V.  and  of  Richard  III.  c.  5 b. 

Fol.  133  b. — Of  Henry  Vllth  of  England. 

Fol.  138. — Of  the  grand  schism  of  the  Roman  Church  which  was  removed  by  the  Council  of 
Constance,  Of  the  English  Bishops  who  attended  in  that  Council.  Of  the  Council  of  Basil, 
of  the  new  schism  which  broke  out  there : and  of  the  transactions  between  Rome  and  England 
in  the  15th  century,  c.  7. 
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Fol.  150  4. — Of  Thomas  Arundell,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  c.  8. 

Fol.  157  4. — Of  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  c.  9. 

Fol.  1594. — Of  John  Stafford,  John  Kemp,  and  Thomas  Burcher,  Archbishops,  c.  10. 

Fol.  165. — Of  John  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  c.  11.  , 

Fol.  172. — Of  Henry  Deneus,  and  William  Warbam  Archbishops,  c.  12. 

Fol.  1784. — Of  some  Monks  and  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  during  this  century,  c.  13. 

Fol.  180. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  c.  I*. 

Fol.  181. — Of  the  Bishops  of  [.codon,  and  of  Richard  Whittington,  Mayor  of  London,  c.  13. 

Fol.  182  4. — Of  the  learned  Monks,  and  the  Monasteries  of  that  Diocese,  c.  1(5. 

Fol.  1864. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  c.  17. 

Fol.  188. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Cicester,  c.  18. 

Fol.  190. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  c.  1*). 

Fol.  194. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  c.  20. 

Fol.  196  4. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  c.  21. 

Fol.  199. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  c.  22. 

Fol.  199  4. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Academy  of  Oxford,  c.  23. 

Fol.  20S. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  c.  24. 

Fol.  204  4. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Coventry,  Lichfield,  and  Wighorn,  c.  25. 

Fol.  20 6 Of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  and  the  Academy  of  Cambridge,  c.  26. 

Fol.  207  4. — Of  Richard  Scroop,  and  other  Archbishops  of  York,  c.  27. 

Fol.  212. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Carlisle,  c.  28. 

Fol.  213. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Cambria,  c.  29- 

The  whole  of  this  valuable  MS.  is  written  in  one  fair  hand  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The 
value  of  the  work  may  well  be  collected  from  the  importance  of  the  various  topics  of  tbe  14tb 
and  I5th  centuries,  which  it  unfolds.  The  prosecution  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in  Ihe  14th 
century ; the  contests  of  the  Bishops  and  of  the  Abbots  for  preeminence  of  power ; the  quarrels 
of  tire  Primal cs  wilh  the  Kings,  concerning  Papal  provisions,  reservations  of  benefices,  nomina- 
tions of  Bishops ; the  statutes  of  Provisors  and  Prcmunire,  enforced  against  foreign  interference 
in  English  Ecclesiastical  affairs ; the  state  of  Learning ; the  Lives  of  the  Learned ; the  Contro- 
versy raised  by  Wickliffc  and  the  Lollards ; the  Roman  schisms : the  Histories  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge; — these,  and  many  others  equally  important,  are  the  topics  oil  which  this  MS.  prin- 
cipally dwells. 

From  the  histories  of  those  times,  it  appears  that  until  Roger  Bacon  arose,  the  lights  of 
scicucc  were  too  dim  to  attract  attention;  that  the  persecutions  which  he  suffered,  impeded 
tbe  progress  which  science  would  have  made  under  the  auspices  of  such  transcendent  abilities: 
and  yet  that  learning  was  valued,  libraries  were  collected,  books  were  purchased  at  enormous  prices. 
The 'Royal  Library  of  France,  consisting  of  900  volumes,  was  |>urchased  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
in  1425,  for  1,200  livres;  though,  from  a catalogue  yet  extaut,  it  ap|>curs  to  have  consisted  only 
of  Legends,  Romances,  and  Astrology.  The  Countess  of  Westmoreland  presented  a petition  to 
tlic  Privy  Council  in  1424,  praying  that  the  Chronicles  of  Jerusalem,  which  she  had  lent  to  the 
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litc  King  Henry  V.  should  be  restored ; which  was  granted  with  as  much  formality  as  if  it  had 
been  an  estate.  About  the  same  time,  John,  Prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  presented  a 
similar  petition  that  the  works  of  S.  Gregory,  which  Henry  V.  had  borrowed  from  him,  should 
be  restored,  he  having  in  his  will  directed  it  to  be  restored  ; which  petition,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, was  complied  with,  as  in  Rymer’s  Foedera,  t.  10,  p.  317*  every  great  Abbey,  says 
VVarton,  there  was  an  apartment  called  the  Scriptomm,  where  many  writers  were  constantly 
busied  in  transcribing  books.  The  Scriptorium  of  St.  Edmondsbury  was  endowed  with  two  mills, 
to  support  the  expencc  of  transcribers.  (1)  The  thythes  of  a Rectory  were  appropriated  to 
St.  S with  in's,  at  Winchester,  “ ad  libros  transcribendos/’  in  1171.  Nigel,  in  ll60,  gave  the 
Monks  of  Ely  two  Churches,  “ ad  libros  faciendos."  Ingulphus  says  that,  when  Cropland  was 
burned  in  1091,  seven  hundred  volumes  were  consumed.  Fifty-eight  volumes  were  transcribed 
at  Glastonbury,  during  the  government  of  one  Abbot,  about  the  year  1300;  and  there  were 
upwards  of  400  volumes  in  that  library  in  the  year  1248.(2)  Above  80  books  were  transcribed 
in  tlte  Scriptorium  of  St.  Alban's,  by  Abbot  Wethamstede,  who  died  in  1440.  Henry,  a Bene- 
dictine of  Hyde  Abbey,  transcribed,  in  1178,  the  works  of  Terence,  Boethius,  Suetonius,  and 
Claudian,  all  in  one  MS.  illuminating  the  initials,  and  forming  the  brazen  bosses  of  his  covers, 
with  his  own  hands.  This  Abbot  exchanged  that  MS.  afterwards  for  four  missals,  the  Legend  of 
S.  Christopher,  and  S.  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care.  In  the  year  1277,  orders  were  issued  to  the 
Benedictines  of  England  to  teach  the  Monks  the  arts  of  illuminating  and  binding  books.  (3)  Bene- 
dict of  Peterborough,  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Henry  II.  about  the  year  1192,  transcribed  Seneca's 
Epistles  and  Tragedies,  Terence,  Martial,  Claudian,  and  the  Gesta  Alexandra,  in  1180.(4) 
Nicholas  Trivet,  an  English  Domintcian,  author  of  the  Annals  published  by  lie&rne,  illustrated 
Seneca's  Trajedies  with  a Gloss,  in  1300.  In  the  Library  of  Peterborough  Abbey,  at  the  Dis- 
solution, there  were  1700  volumes  in  manuscript,  as  stated  by  Lelaud.  In  the  old  catalogue  of 
Glastonbury  Library,  we  find  Livy,  Sallust,  Seneca,  Tully  de  Senectutc,  and  de  Amicitia. 
Virgil,  Peraius,  and  Claudian,  A.D.  1248. 

In  Heame's  edition  of  John  of  Glastoubury,  Oxford,  1726,  the  catalogue  of  that  Library  is 
given  as  it  existed  in  1247.  We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  Library  of  the  Chester 
Benedictines  in  1350,  from  Higden,  who  died  about  1363.(5)  In  the  MS.  now  before  us, 
lists  are  given  of  the  most  learned  Englishmen  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  some  of  whose 
names  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  printed  accounts  of  Bale,  Pitts,  Iceland,  Nicholson,  or  Tanner. 


(1)  These  instances  are  taken  from  Warton,  Da  Frcsnc’s  Glossary,  Preface,  and  word  Scriptorium,  Dngdale 
Monaat. ; Hearne’s  edition  of  Hemingford,  vol.  1,  Pnef.  p.  95,  dec. ; Godwin  de  Pnesul. ; Inland,  & c. 

(2)  Leland,  p.  131.  John  of  Glastonbury.  Richardus  Dttnelm.  De  amorc  Libror.  Oxoaiw,  1598. 

(I)  Cap  it,  Gen,  Ordinis  Benedict.  1277,  in  Twync’t  MSS.  Warton,  v.  1,  p.  119* 

(4)  K waff  ham  Hist.  Co  nob.  Burg.  ii.  97,  by  Sparke. 

(5)  The  beat  edition  of  Higden  is  said  to  be  that  of  London,  folio,  1642,  infilled,  “ Radulphi  Hrgdeni 
Poly-Chronici,  Libri  vii.  ex  Anglico  in  Latinum  conveni  a Johanne  T revisa,  et  edifi  cura  Gnillelmi  Caxtoni.” 
Gale's  edition  in  his  Scriptores  xv.  Oxon.  fol.  1691,  vol.  1,  p.  179,  is  acknowledged  by  himself  to  be  imperfect. 
Pnef.  ad  Lect. 
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Amongst  the  learned  writers  enumerated  in  this  volume,  are  Thomas  Pontius,  who  wrote 
in  defence  of  the  beatific  vision  of  the  just  immediately  after  death  ; Thomas  Spott,  who  wrote  a 
History  of  England  from  the  arrival  of  S.  Augustin ; Willian  Thorn,  who  continued  that  History  ; 
William  Gillingham,  who  wrote  a Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Canterbury,  which  the  writers  of 
his  Order  had  composed — “ quos  suse  Sectic  homines  elucubrassenl” — Richard  Chiliington,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  London;  Adam  Meremuth,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  who  continued  Nicholas  Trivet’s 
Chronicle;  Hugh  and  John  Stokins;  Thomas  Bronius;  Kobcrtus  Ivorius ; Kichardus  Nothaltus 
(all  Carmelites);  N.  Trivet,  above-mentioned;  William  Uuthwell;  Rauhinus,  an  Augustinian; 
Richard  of  Chester;  (I)  Matthew  of  Westminster,  or  Florilegus ; (2)  Barlholomeus  Glanvil, 
who,  with  many  other  works,  wrote  the  large  volume  44  Dc  proprietatibus  Rerum ;"  Johaunes 
Scot  us,  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Scotus  Erigena,  an  Irish  writer,  who  died  in  8 77,  hut 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Duns-Scotus;  Doctor  Subtilis,  a Franciscan,  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Scotists,  maintained  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  against  the  Thouiists,  who  died  at 
the  Irish  Monastery  of  Cologne,  in  1308;  (3)  Robert  Comton,  Bishop  of  Armagh;  Nicholas 
Liranu5;(4)  William  Ockham,  the  disciple  and  antagonist  of  Duns  Scotus,  who,  as  we  are 
informed  in  the  MS.  now  before  us,  41  was  excommunicated  because  he  joined  the  Emperor 
44  against  the  Pope;”  he  was  however  called  the  44  Invincible  Doctor/’  and  bis  works  were  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  folio,  Paris,  1476.  John  of  Halifkx,  called  44  De  Sacrobosco,"  who  died 
in  1256:  he  wrote  two  valuable  works;  the  one  intitled  **  De  Spbtrra  Mundi,”  the  other  44  De 
Computo  Ecclesiastico,"  both  published  ill  one  volume,  8vo.  Paris,  1560.  Walter  de  liemingford, 
already  mentioned;  Robert  Worsop;  Thomas  Stobxus;  John  of  Bridlington;  aud  a great 
many  more  English  writers,  whose  names  are,  perhaps,  no  where  else  to  be  found.  (5) 

The  following  passage  from  the  MS.  now  before  us,  relative  to  slavery  in  England,  w hen  this 
author  wrote,  in  1570,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Historians  ; — 

44  Sunt  itaque  in  Anglia  homines  quidam,  nec  cxiguo  quidem  trl  hodir  uuinero,  quorum  hoc 


(1)  Different  from  Roger  of  Chester,  above  mentioned  in  our  account  of  Higdon,  p.  319- 

(3)  His  “ Flores  Historiaruni,  prsecipuc  de  rebus  Britannic!*,  ab  exordio  Mundi,  usque  ad  ann.  1397,  were 
published  at  London,  folio,  1507;  Frankfort,  1001.  This  work  is  comprised  in  three  books;  the  first  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Christas  trra;  the  second  from  thence  to  the  Norman  conquest ; tlie  third  from  thence  to 
the  beginning  of  F.dw  ard  II.  He  added  afterwards  seventy  years,  down  to  the  death  of  Edward  III.  1377.  This 
work  U highly  esteemed  for  the  veracity  of  its  anchor,  and  for  his  diligence  in  omitting  nothing  worthy  of 
remark.  To  the  Frankfort  edition  is  added  Florence  of  Worcester. 

(3)  HU  works,  in  twelve  volumes,  fol.  were  published  at  Lyons,  1639;  to  which  i*  prefixed  his  Life,  by  the 
celebrated  Irish  author  of  the  Annals  of  the  Franciscans,  Father  Wadding,  who  abundantly  shews  that  this 
Scotus,  as  well  as  Erigena,  was  an  Irishman. 

(4)  Uranus  was  not  properly  an  Englishman  : lie  was  a Norman  of  Evreux  ; a Jew*  by  birth.  He  became  a 
Franciscan  of  the  minor  Order  in  1291 ; and  died  at  Paris  in  1340.  His  Commentary  on  the  Bible  was  highly 
esteemed.  The  scarcest  edition  is  that  of  Rome,  in  7 volumes,  fol.  1472;  the  be*!  is  that  of  Antwerp,  6 vols. 
fol-  1034  Hu  Commentaries  have  been  inserted  in  substance  in  the  Biblia  Maxima,  in  19  volumes,  folio, 
Paris,  lGGo;  and  there  is  a French  translation  of  them  in  5 vols.  folio,  Pari«,  1511,  and  1512  He  was  the  best 
Hebrew  scholar  of  bis  age. 

(5)  All  these  writers  arc  mentioned  at  folio  5 2 6,  Ac.  57  b , Ac.  59 f>,  Ac.  85  t,  Ac.  96,  and  184,  Ac.  of  this  MS. 
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44  Saeculo  (i4to)  multo  fuit  sane  nuraerosior  multitude,  qui  servi  sunt  quidem,  qui  licet  baud 
44  proprie  inter  eos,  proxime  tamen  refcmtitur.  Nec  differre  quidem  videtur  Scrvorum  conditio, 
44  ab  co,  quam  jure  civili  sortiuntur,  hactenus  saltern,  ut  remota  code,  et  immoderatis  plagis,  et 
44  corpora  et  bona,  atque  possessiones  eonim,  ex  I eg u in  pnescripto,  sint  in  potestate  atque  arbitrio 
44  Domini,  ntillamque  actionem  servus  adversus  Dominion  inlendere  possit,  quani  non  ille  mox 
44  servitutis  exceptione  eluserit,  atque  eliserit.  Alii  licet  non  sint  servi,  quam  proxime  tamen, 
44  ut  dixi,  ad  eos  accedunt.  Hi,  inquam,  qui  astringuntur  ad  Rusticam  Dominorum  operam 
44  subeundam,  terram  eoruni  aratro  Subigendo,  segetem  metendo,  colligendo,  et  in  horrea  domi- 
44  uorum  deportaudo.  f i)  Quam  itidem  operam,  in  feeno  et  lignis  excidendis,  et  ad  Dominorum 
“ domos  deferendis,  et  quidam  etiam  triturando  pouunt. — Hoc  vero  iuterest  inter  bos  et  supe- 
44  riores,  quod  illi  transfundunt  suam  omueni  conditionem  et  servitutem  in  bberos : et  illi  etiam 
44  in  infinitum  in  reliquam  sobolem,  nisi  mauuniissiouc  intervenientc,  propagant.  Isti  etiam 
44  banc  operarum  servitutem  ad  successors  transmittunt : cetera  ipsi  et  liberi  ipsorum  xui  per 
44  omnia  juris.  Etsi  vero  in  his,  qui  proprie  servi  sunt,  in  ceteris  fere  cum  civili  et  Cauonico  jure 
**  congruant  nostra*  leges,  et  consuetudines,  servitutem  tamen  non  nietimur  a main*,  sed  a patre. 
44  Ventre  in  euim  non  sequitur  partus.  Tota  res  pendet  a patre,  qui  si  liber  sit,  nihil  obstat  partui 
44  conditio  matrix  serva* : sin  aliter,  servus,  licet  mater  libera,  partus  apud  nos — qua  in  re  et 
44  alias  olim  gentes  ab  Fcdesiastico  et  civili  jure  reecssisse  proditur — in  servitutem  redigetur." 

This  interesting  passage  is  taken  from  tbe  sixth  chapter  of  the  MS.  now  before  us,  and  is  here 
quoted  for  two  purposes, — first,  to  sbew  that  this  is  a part  of  Harpsficld's  44  Historia  Auglicana 
Ecclesiastics,”  printed  at  Doway  in  l(i22;(2)  and,  secondly,  to  shew  that  manumussion  of  slaves 
was  in  use  in  England  down  to  the  end  of  the  l6th  century.  Madox  gives  an  original  Act  of 
English  manumission,  dated  1510;  but  be  might  have  produced  others  of  a much  later  date, 
had  he  not  confined  his  researches  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (3)  We  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  producing  an  Act  of  Manumission  subscribed  by  M.  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which 
is  preserved  in  this  Collection.  The  French  writers  pretend  that  slavery  was  abolished  in  France 
before  it  was  abolished  in  England  (4) 

With  respect  to  Harpsfield,  Ihere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  MS.  we  have  here  described  is  a 
copy  of  the  part  of  his  valuable  work  which  relates  to  the  14tli  and  1 5th  centuries:  and  since  it 


(1)  These  were,  in  civil  law,  styled  u Cotoni  afcripfiiii,"  on  whom  an  interesting  chapter  will  be  found  in 
Golhofred's  edition  of  the  Tbrodo*tan  Code  Cap.  de  Agricolix  et  Cemilu,  L ii. 

(2)  44  This  valuable  work,*’  says  Wood,  “ is  no  lew  learnedly  than  painfully  performed  ; and,  abating  hit 
“ partiality  to  his  own  inlet est,  he  deserve#  well  of  all  posterity-  The  original,  in  the  author's  hand,  is  in  the 
H Cotton  Library,  ViteL  C.  9,  No.  12;  and  another  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Lambeth  library.’* — Athcnsr, 
page  214. 

(1)  The  original  produced  by  Madox,  i»  published  in  his  Fortnulare. 

(4)  Daniel  Hist.de  France,  1. 1,  ann.  1112,  say  s that  it  was  not  abolished  in  France  before  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  The  Benedictines,  however,  quote  the  authority  of  French  Academicians  to  refer  its  abolition  in 
France  to  a century  earlier.  N.  Trait*  de  Dipiotn.  t.  1,  p.  184,  Madox  give*  a French  Indenture  of  Mann* 
misdou  of  1418. 

U U 
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has  been  alledged  that  that  work  was  castrated  by  the  Doway  editors,  we  have  given  this  copious 
account  of  that  part  of  it,  to  shew  that  the  chapters  and  their  titles  agree  with  the  printed 
copy ; and  that  whatever  omissions  have  been  noticed  in  that  work,  can  relate  only  to  the  con- 
troversies between  England  and  Rome.  As  the  work  is  very  valuable,  it  ought  to  be  republished 
from  the  original.  The  number  of  authors  in  print  and  manuscript,  quoted  ill  it,  amounts  to 
386. — The  passages  referred  to  in  these  authors  amount  to  several  thousands.  He  died  in 
prison,  in  the  year  1 593.  The  word  Scriptorium,  that  is,  writing  office,  which  he  frequently 
quotes  from  ancient  authors,  occurs  as  frequently  in  Matthew  Paris's  Lives,  London,  folio,  1639, 
and  in  the  excellent  Glossary  at  tlie  end. 

We  cannot  close  tbb  account  without  observing,  that  Harpsfield’s  narrative  of  the  Bucking- 
ham Ghost,  of  the  12th  century,  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  original  MS.  of  William  of  New- 
borough,  now  in  this  Library.  I know,  says  be,  that  the  story  of  the  Buckingham  Ghost  is  not 
in  the  printed  edition  of  William  of  Ncwborougb ; but  I give  it  from  the  ancient  MS.  which 
belonged  to  that  Monastery — “ quod  deest  in  impresso,  ut  multa  alia,  qua:  tameu  in  antiquo 
“ quodam  Codice  Ncubrigerae  rcperiuntur,  I.  5,  c.  22.”  See  the  printed  Harpsfield,  p.  388. — 
The  words  quoted  by  Harpsfield  agree  precisely  with  the  Stowe  original. 

A detailed  description  of  Sion  Monastery  on  Thames,  may  be  seen  at  folio  1 84  of  this  MS. 
but  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  a further  account  of  numerous  particulars  which  a work  so 
valuable  would  induce  us  to  describe. 


No.  LVII. 

“ Harding’s  Church  Annals — Temporf.  Henrici  2di.” — imperial 

folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  1 9*  • the  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  On  the  first 
leaf  is  the  autograph  of  Anthony  Irby ; and  on  the  third,  that  of  Thomas  Astle.  The  title  at  the 
head  of  that  leaf  sufficiently  describes  this  work,  in  these  words : — 

**  Annals  of  Church  Affaires  happening  under  the  reigne  of  K.  Henry  2d,  K.  of  England, 
“and  of  the  contemporary  outlandish  Princes;  togither  with  other  famous  occurrents  of  that 
“ time;  delivered  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  authors  themselves  who  writt  the  passages  : wherein, 
“ among  other  things,  will  appeare  what  courses  were  continued  against  the  Ghospellors,  or 
“ Protestants,  of  those  dayes,  who  were  then  the  visible  professors  of  that  Religion  which  is  now 
“ called  Protestant:  and  aliso  wbat  was  the  generall  and  most  received  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
“ of  Rome  at  that  time.  “ Collected  by  T.  Hearding,  Batchelour  in  Divinity." 

From  this  title  it  is  clear  that  the  author’s  uame,  Hearding,  is  improperly  confounded  with 
that  of  Harding,  in  the  lettering  on  the  back  of  this  MS.  John  Harding  was  a celebrated  writer 
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of  the  veer  1450;  but  this  Hear  ding  was  a controversial  writer  of  tbc  17th  century.  (1)  There 
is  an  Order  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  following  words : — 

“ Die  Martis,  6 Aug.  1641. — Alt  a Committee  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  ap- 
" pointed  for  examination  of  booket,  and  the  licensing  of  them,  &c. — Itt  is  ordered,  that  these 
'*  Annals  of  the  Church,  written  by  Mr.  Hearding,  be  pu Wished  in  print,  unless  one  of  the 
“ Licensers  shew  good  cause  to  the  contrary  in  writing,  and  that  within  convenient  time. 

“ Edw.  Dering.'’ 

In  this  work  the  quarrels  of  the  Popes  with  the  Kings  of  England,  and  the  various  Interdicts 
and  Excommunications  issued  on  pretence  of  religion,  and  the  evils  arising  from  the  inordinate 
ambition  and  holy  intrigues  of  the  Court  of  Rome  arc  abuudantly  exposed.  Amongst  the  curious 
passages,  of  which  there  are  maiiy  in  this  MS.  one  gives  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English  metre, 
as  sent  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.  to  King  Henry  II.  thus; — 

" Ure  Fadir  in  Hevenc  riche, 

" Thi  nom  be  haliid  everliebe, 

11  Thou  bring  us  to  thi  michibliscc 
“ Thi  wil  to  wirche  thu  us  wisse 
“ Als  hit  is  in  hcvene  I do 
11  Ever  in  erth  ben  hit  also 
“ That  belt  bred  yat  lastyth  ay 
" Thou  sende  liious  yis  ilke  day. 

“ Forgin  ous  all  yat  wee  havith  don, 

“ Als  we  forgin  uch  oder  mon. 

“ He  let  ous  falle  in  no  founding 
“ An  scildc  us  fro  ye  foul  thing. — Amen.”  (2) 

For  this  copy  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  English  verse  of  the  12th  century,  our  author  quotes 
Giraldus.  It  is  quoted  in  Camden's  Remains  also,  p.  24 ; but  there  it  differs  considerably  in 
orthography.  \V cover  gives  the  following  copy  of  the  Creed,  sent  by  the  same  Pope  to  Henry  II. 

“ I beleve  in  God,  Fadir  Almighty,  shipper  of  heven  and  erth,  and  in  Jhesus  Crist,  bis  onlethi 
" Son,  ure  Louerd,  that  is  ivangc  tliurch  the  Hooli  Goat,  bore  of  Mary  Maiden,  Tholedc  pine 


(1)  There  was  another  Harding,  more  renowned  than  either— the  celebrated  Stephen  Harding,  a native  of 
Wilts,  whom  S.  Bernard  calls  Saint  Stephen,  and  who  founded  the  Order  of  Cbtcrtia&s,  so  called  from  a 
Monastery  founded  by  him  at  CUtcrrim m,  in  Burgundy,  A.  D.  1094,  Mabillon.  Antral,  t.  S,  p.  SOS. 

(1)  This  copy  may  be  seen  also  in  Weaver’s  Funeral  Monuments,  fol.  London,  1631,  p.  153.  It  appears 
that  the  first  who  mentions  these  English  versions  was  Richard,  a religious  hermit,  who  translated  the  Psalter 
from  Latin  into  English  in  the  12th  or  13th  century,  and  whose  version  is  quoted  by  Weever  from  the  Earl 
of  F.xeter's  Library,  p.  141,  * 

Spclman  gives  a specimen  of  English  metre  of  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  from  an  English  metrical  Psalter  of 
that  reign. — Titles  of  Honour,  p.  1,  c.  8. 
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“ undvr  Pounce  Pilat,  picht  on  wode  tre,  dea<l  and  yburikl.  Licbt  into  hell;  the  tbirde  day  , 
“ fro  death  arose.  Steicli  into  hevene,  sit  on  his  Fadir  richt  bond,  God  Alraichty.  Then  is 
“ cominde  to  deme  the  quikke  and  the  dede.  I beieve  in  ye  Hooli  Gost,  alle  hooli  Chircbe, 

“ mone  of  al(e  lialluen,  forgiven  is  of  sine,  fleiss  uprising,  lif  withuten  end. — Amen.” 

To  return  to  our  MS. — The  Ilildebrandic  history  is  here  giveu  in  detail,  with  that  of  the 
Pope’s  stirrup,  which  Kings  and  Emperors  were  compelled  to  hold,  and  the  Excommunications 
issued,  on  pretence  of  religion,  and  the  artifices  and  new  inventions  which  were  introduced  to 
render  them  utterly  irresistible  by  the  civil  power. 

These  artifices  consisted  chiefly  in  gradually  increasing  the  horror  of  the  people  by  new  degrees 
of  anathema,  which  were,  in  fact,  uew  incitements  to  rebellion.  An  Interdict  laid  on  a kingdom 
was  attended  with  direful  consequences ; but  if  it  happened  not  to  produce  the  intended  effect 
of  submission,  it  was  followed  by  an  Excommunication  ; and,  if  that  failed,  the  interdicted  king- 
dom was  conferred  on  some  powerful  Invader,  as  in  the  case  of  King  John. 

When  an  Interdict  was  issued,  says  M.  Paris,  the  people  against  whom  it  was  pronounced 
were  immediately  struck  with  an  awful  cessation  of  all  those  usual  external  acts  and  ceremonies 
of  religion  to  which  they  were  habituated  from  their  infancy. — The  altars  were  stripped  of  all 
ornaments  ; the  crosses  were  laid  pn>strate  on  the  ground,  and  covered  with  black;  the  use  of 
bells  entirely  ceased ; when  Mass  was  celebrated,  the  Church  doors  were  shut,  and  the  people 
excluded;  the  dead  weienot  interred  in  consecrated  ground,  hut  thrown  into  ditches,  or  buried 
in  the  fields ; marriages  were  celebrated  only  in  the  Church  yards ; the  people  were  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  meat;  all  pleasures,  even  the  most  innocent,  all  entertainments,  all  sports, 
and  pastimes,  were  prohibited ; neighbours  were  forbidden,  even  to  salute  each  other,  or  to 
enter  each  other’s  houses ; ill  some  instances  crosses  were  marked  on  the  doors,  as  in  time  of 
plague ; and  to  shave,  or  to  give  any  decent  attention  to  apparel,  were  crimes  which  rendered 
the  offending  persons  suspected  of  heresy. 

That  this  is  not  an  over-charged  account,  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  by  referring  to 
M.  Paris,  the  Annals  of  Waverley,  the  Chronicle  of  Dunstable,(l)  from  all  which  it  is  manifest 
that  the  object  aimed  at  by  excommunication,  was  not  to  preserve  purity  of  doctrine  or  of 
morals,  bnt  to  extort  blind  subjection  to  arbitrary  power;  and  lienee  it  was  eqjoined,  that — 

“If  within  forty  days  after  excommunication,  the  party  excommunicated  did  not  sue  for  rccon- 
“ ciliation,  the  magistrate,  upon  the  Bishop’s  complaint,  should  be  obliged  to  cast  him  into 
“ prison,  and  confiscate  his  estate.” 

At  first,  the  temporal  Magistrates  found  their  advantage  in  this  mode  of  proceeding : they 
were  enriched  by  being  declared  sharers  in  the  confiscations.  But  the  principle  of  arbitrary  spi- 


(1)  Cessaverunt  itaque  in  Anglia  omnia  Ecclesiastics  Sacramcntu,  prater  .sol u mm o do  Confessionem,  et 
“ Viaticum  in  ultima  necessitate,  et  Baptism*  pamilorum.  Corpora quoque  dcfunctonun  de  Civitatibus  et  Villi* 
“ efferebantnr.  ct  more  cantun  in  biviis  ct  fossatis,  sioc  orationibus  et  Sacerdotnm  minUterio,  sepeliebaotnr," 
See . — M.  Pam , an.  1208. 
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ritual  power  being  once  established,  they  quickly  discovered  that  they  were  no  more  privileged 
than  their  meanest  subjects — their  very  domestics  were  enlisted  in  the  spiritual  rebellion  against 
their  masters.  Some  Englishmen  argued,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  that  indeed  an  Excommu- 
nication deprived  all  subjects  of  their  rights,  but  not  Sovereigns;  for  that  subjects  sre  bound  by 
an  oath  to  their  Sovereigns.  But  Innocent  III.  soon  settled  this  point.  He  summoned  a Council, 
which  he  influenced  to  decree — 44  That  an  excommunicated  Sovereign  ceases  to  have  any  rights ; 
“ and  may  be  deposed  by  the  plenitude  of  Apostolical  power.  And  this  principle  being  ad- 
“ mitted,  the  l'opc  was  next  empowered  to  commission  some  powerful  Prince  to  execute  his 
44  sentence  of  deposition,  in  defiance  of  all  heretical  subjects  who  might  deem  themselves  bound 
44  by  their  oaths.”  Lablie's  Councils,  t.  xi.  p.  1347,  and  2030,  t.  xiii.  p.  1299* 

Such  was  the  system  pursued  in  Ireland  against  the  King's  Viceroys,  Ormond  and  Clanrickard, 
at  the  time  when  the  author  of  the  MS.  now  before  us  wrote ; and  surely  it  is  most  strange,  that 
Christians  of  any  sect  should  permit  themselves  to  be  so  hood-winked,  as  to  admit  of  principles 
which  led  to  conclusions  so  subversive  not  only  of  all  free  and  just  Governments,  but  of  all 
government  except  that  of  the  Clergy.  It  is  manifest  from  the  whole  history  of  England  dowu 
to  the  Act  of  Provisors,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  that  the  Popes  considered  England  as  a 
conquered  country  from  the  reign  of  King  John ; ami  that  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  retain 
the  excessive  powrer  to  which  they  had  arrived,  it  was  eutirely  owing  to  the  avaricious  use  they 
made  of  it,  and  the  contemptuous  slavery  they  imposed. 


No.  LVIII. 

“State  of  Europe  in  1594.”— -folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages- arc  1101 ; the  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  author  anonymous. 
The  till*  on  the  first  written  page  is — “ A large  and  excellent  Discourse  of  the  State  of  Christian- 
" dome;  written  l>y  an  unknowne  author,  about  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  in  1594,  and  the 35th 
” yeare  of  the  raigne  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  conteyniug  many  secret  passages  and  hidden  misteries 
“ of  the  tymes  both  past  and  present;  with  much  variety  of  good  matter,  both  historical!  and 
“ political!.”  It  is  all  in  one  hand. 

The  first  words  are — “ After  that  i had  lived  many  yearcs  in  voluntary  exile  and  banishment, 
“ and  sawe  that  the  most  happy  and  fortunate  successe,  which  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
“ send  my  gratious  Soveraigne,  against  the  malitious  and  hostile  attempts  which  the  Spanish 
“ Monarch  hath  openly  ami  covertly  practised  against  her  sacred  person  and  invincible  estate  and 
“ kingdom, — I began  to  despairs:  of  my  long-desired  retorn  into  my  native  country." 

The  author  proceeds  then  to  state  that  he  writes  in  order  to  procure  the  Queen's  free  pardon, 
by  justifying  her  in  the  face  uf  Europe  against  the  calumnies  spread  throughout  the  Continent ; 
and  certainly  if  his  arguments  are  is  strong  as  his  facts  and  reasonings  are  voluminous,  this  is 
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one  of  the  most  invincible,  as  it  is  one  of  the  thickest,  volumes  that  ever  was  composed.  The 
histories  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Germany,  are  intermingled  with  that  of  England;  and 
the  quotations  from  continental  authors,  in  justification  of  Elizabeth's  Government,  are  more 
copious  than  those  from  the  English  themselves.  Of  t lie  morality,  however,  of  this  author,  in 
justifying  her  support  of  the  Flemish  insurgents,  there  can  he  but  one  opinion ; for  he  lays  it 
down  as  a principle  that  “ leagues  are  iio  longer  inviolable,  than  umill  there  is  some  advantage 
*'  given  to  break  them/'  (fob  356,  A.) 

Treating  of  ’the  Pope's  excommunication  of  Elizabeth,  he  refers  ns,  at  page  629,  to  the 
“ lai^gc  Apologie  which  Mardlius  Palurius  wrote  about  200  three  store  and  six  yeares  agoe, 
<k  in  defence  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria.”— He  adds  many  particulars  on  that  subject,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  the  death  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  justify  Queen  Elizabeth ; he  enters 
largely  on  the  uttairs  of  Spain,  with  which  he  seems  to  be  best  acquainted,  and  supplies  many 
anecdotes  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Historians, 


No.  LIX. 

“ Chronologia  tvm  Sacra  tom  Propana,”  kc.— folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  63 ; the  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  subject  is  the  Chro- 
nology of  the  World,  from  the  Creation ; founded  on  the  works  of  Sulpicius  Scverus,  J unianus, 
Justin,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Floras,  Paterculus,  See.  The  author  was  John  Reynolds,  Fellow  of 
Eton  College.  It  is  a production  of  much  labour  and  industry ; but  wants  the  aid  of  a Petavius. 


No.  LX. 

“ England’s  Epinomis.”— -folio,  paper. 

The  written  leaves  are  62 ; the  chapters  ten.  The  work  is  well  known  to  be  Selden’s,  and 
is  printer!  in  the  splendid  edition  of  his  works,  London,  1726,  vol.  3.  From  the  handwriting 
this  MS.  appears  to  have  been  written  before  Seldeo'a  death.  It  is  perfect,  and  has  the 
Chronology  of  our  Kings  at  the  end. 


No.  LXI. 

“ Manuscript  a vauia  Vatican  a.” — quarto,  paper. 

The  written  page,  arc  A2. — The  first  gives  Sixtus  the  Firth’s  Excommunication,  issued  against 
all  who  steal,  remove,  or  injure  the  hooks  of  the  Vatican.  This  was  transcribed  from  the  marble 
tablet  on  the  left,  as  we  enter  that  Library. 
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Page  3. — Extracts  from  No.  3149,  MSS.  Varia.  t.  SI,  p.  226. — A Memorial  of  Count  Carlo 
Stampa,  claiming  succession  to  the  Grand  Priory  of  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  Order  of  Malta, 
and  vacant  by  tbe  death  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni ; with  the  Answer  to  that  Memorial. 

Page  4. — Extracts  from  the  MS.  No.  6883,  Collectio  Variorum  Onophrii  Panvinii,  p.  330. — 
A Copy  of  the  Submission  of  John,  King  of  England,  to  the  Pope's  Legate,  Pandolf,  with  the 
form  of  homage  prescribed  to  all  the  Kings  of  England,  as  subjects  to  the  Pope.  It  is  dated 
“ apud  S.  Paulum,  Londoniensium,  die  3 Octob.  ann.  1215,  Rcgni  vero  noatri  xv." 

Page  8. — A copy,  from  the  same  MS.  of  the  Law  of  Danclay,  “ Lex  quse  Anglice  Dan  Clayae 
" vocata  est.”  That  is,  “ Lex  Danorum or,  the  Law  of  Peter  pence ; tbe  order  and  method 
by  which  that  money  was  collected ; and  tbe  established  taxation  of  every  Church  of  England. 

Page  10. — The  Letter  of  Reginald,  King  of  tbe  Isles,  subjecting  himself  and  liis  dominions  to 
the  Pope;  offering  annual  tribute,  and  binding  his  posterity  to  the  same  servitude.  Dated, 
“ x Kal.  Octob.  an.  Dorn.  1219.” 

Page  12. — Extracts  from  the  MS.  infilled,  “ Discorsi  e Trattati  diversi,  vol.  7,  Cassa  Vecchia, 
3,  No.  Cassa  nuova,  46,  No.  86,  p.  408. 

“ Ditcorto  eopta  il  Regno  d'lrlanda,  e del/e  genii  che  bhognerd  per  conquistarlo,  fotto  a Grt- 
“ gorio  xiii." 

The  anonymous  author  of  this  Italian  discourse,  pronounced  in  full  consistoiy,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  means  to  prove,  that  with  5000  infantry  and  four  brass  cannons, 
the  Po(H!  could  compter  Ireland,  by  reason  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Catholics.  This  Pope  was 
elected  in  1572,  and  died  in  1585. 

Page  12. — Extracts  from  MSS.  varia  No.  6598,  p.  145. — A Bull  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  dated  from 
S.  Marks,  vis  Id.  Juiiii,  1555,  tbe  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  by  which  he  grants  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland  to  Philip  and  Mary. 

Page  14. — Extracts  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  1964,  p.  57,  on  jrarchraent,  containing  the 
history  of  Charlemegne,  and  the  Annals  of  Flodoardus,  to  page  47,  and  thence  the — “ Istoria 
“ Brittonum  edita  ah  Anachorcta  Marco  ejusdem  gentis  Sancto  Epixcopo." 

This  work  begins  with  the  words  " Britannia  Insula  a quodam  Bruto,  4c.”  and  tbe  remaining 
leaves  of  the  MS.  contain  a copy  of  that  work,  transcribed  by  the  compiler  of  this  Cata- 
logue at  the  Vatican,  in  tbe  course  of  the  year  1787.  Tbe  following  passage  at  page  29,  claims 
attention: — ■'*  Saxones  vero  a Gurthigirno  suscepti  sunt  anno  CCCXLVII.  post  (tassioncm 
“ Christi.  A tempore  quo  advenerunt  prinio  ad  Bryttanniam  Saxones  usque  ad  primum  Imperii 
“ annum  Regis  Edmundi  DC.  xiii,  ad  hunc  in  quo  nos  srribimus  annos  tradilione  Scniorum 
“ DC.  xlvii.  didicitnus,  quippe  quia  istc  Imperii  quintus  antedicti  Regis  est  annus.” 

There  is  a corresponding  passage  at  page  45,  which  explains  the  obscurity  of  the  above  thus : 
“ Saxones  a Guortbegirno  anno  post  D.ni  passionem  ccc.xl.vii.  suscepti  sunt.  Ad  hunc  quem 
" muuc  scribimus  annum  DC.  xlvii.  muneramus.” 

These  numbers  arc  uot  to  be  found  in  tbe  copy  of  Nennius  published  by  Gale ; neither  are 
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there  in  that  copy  many  passages  which  are  to  be  found  in  this;  and  whilst  Tanner  notices  that 
Gale  published  from  an  imperfect  and  interpolated  copy,  Bertram’s  edition  is  open  to  insuperable 
objections.  The  MS.  copies  in  the  public  Libraries  are  numerous,  but  imperfect.  Perhaps  there 
is  not  one  extant  as  old  as  the  Vatican  MS.  mentioned  in  this  Article,  which  approaches  the  death 
of  Flodoard,  about  9/0,  and  is  of  the  I2th  centnry  at  the  lowest.  At  the  end  of  this  MS.  copy 
of  Marcus’s  or  of  Nennius’s  w ork,  is  a short  Life  of  S.  Patrick,  ascribed  to  the  same  author,  and 
written  by  the  same  hand ; but  in  many  particulars  different  from  that  published  at  the  end  of 
Nennius  by  Gale  and  Bertram.  Indeed  both  works  are  so  different,  that  though  whole  pages 
agree  in  l>otb,  they  appear  to  be  the  works  of  different  authors,  thrown  into  one  by  some  subse* 
quent  scribe,  and  it  would,  in  that  rase,  be  difficult  to  ascertain  which  is  Nennius’s  and  which 
Marcus’s  part  Certainly  the  passages  quoted  abqve  indicate  that  the  transcriber  lived  in  the 
10th  century';  but  the  Vatican  MS.  seems  to  have  been  transcribed  in  the  12th. 

Bale  mentions  a MS.  copy  of  Nennius  in  the  Norwich  Library  of  the  Cannes,  with  annotations 
by  Samuel.  In  Camden’s  Epistles,  p.  76,  two  other  MS.  copies  arc  mentioned  amongst  M. 
Parker’s  MSS.  in  S.  Ben  net’s  Library,  at  Cambridge — in  one  of  which  it  is  staled  that  Nennius 
wrote  A.  D.  858,  in  the  24th  year  of  Mervin,  King  of  Wales. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Preface  ascribed  to  Nennius,  in  Gale’s  edition,  is  not  his;  for  these 
words  occur  in  it — “ Egitnus  luce  octingiutesimo  quinquagesimo  octavo  anno  Dominica;  Incar* 
“ nation ia,  vigesimo  vero  quarto  Merviui  Regis  Britonura.”  A copy  of  Nennius  in  Irish  is  quoted 
by  Lynch,  in  his  Cambrensis  Eversus. 

The  book  4‘  De  Mirabilibus  Britannia;,”  is  said  to  be  a posterior  addition;  but  the  learned  Mr. 
Petrie,  who  has  collated  six  different  copies,  has  informed  the  writer  of  this  Catalogue,  that 
that  book  is  in  the  oldest  copies ; and  though  it  has  not  been  published  by  Gale,  Nennius  himself 
acknowledges,  c.  65,  that  he  wrote  it, 

Gildas  is  the  most  ancient  author  of  the  British  Islands  who  lias  written  of  the  affairs  of  Britain, 
and  whose  works  are  published;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  whilst  Ireland  swarms  with  writers  of 
the  name  of  Gildas,  Britain  cannot  produce,  in  all  its  history,  another  writer,  clergyman,  or  layman, 
of  that  name,  which  is  exclusi\ely  Irish.  The  first  edition  of  Gildas  is  Polydore  Virgil’s 
incorrect,  8vo.  London,  1525;  reprinted,  Basil,  1541;  and  at  London,  1568.  An  edition  in 
English  came  out  in  1638,  London,  8vo.  and  again  in  1652. 

Much  is  said  of  the  learning  and  schools  of  $$.  David,  Dubricius,  Iltutus,  disciples  of 
S.  German,  in  the  age  of  Gildas ; hut  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Usher,  Spelman,  Camden, 
and  Wilkins,  not  one  fragment  of  any  work  of  theirs  can  be  produced.  With  respect  to  the 
Saxons,  they  were  illiterate  barbarians  before  their  couvenioo  to  the  Christian  religiou  by  Aidan 
and  bis  Irish  disciples,  m the  7th  century.  That  part  of  Britain  which  they  conquered  was, 
until  then,  involved  in  profound  darkness.  Whatever  there  was  of  learning  or  civilization,  the 
fierce  invaders  from  the  Baltic  put  to  the  sword ; and  they  established  a religion,  if  so  it  may- 
be called,  which  was  as  cruel  and  sanguinary,  without  being  as  maguificent,  as  that  of  the 
Druids.  .Its  object  was  to  inspire  a brutal  contempt  of  death,  which  in  every  region  of  the 
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world  is  accompanied  by  a savage  delight  io  plunder,  piracy,  and  war.  Churches,  Libraries, 
Schools,  all  were  overwhelmed  in  their  progress;  and  it  was  only  when  they  had  settled  in  the 
solitude  which  their  ferocity  had  produced  around  them,  and  Aidan,  Fiuan,  and  Colman,  men 
of  a nation  different  from  the  Britons,  came  amongst  them,  and  represented  to  them  the  bles- 
sings of  peace,  and  the  invitations  of  Heaven,  that  they  began  to  prefer  the  advantages  of 
social  order  to  the  desolation  of  war.  These  advantages,  in  a social,  as  well  as  religious 
point  of  view,  were  incalculable.  The  first  of  their  Christian  Kings  was  the  first  of  their 
Legislators  who  committed  Laws  to  writing.  The  schools  became  numerous,  a passion  for  learning 
seised  the  whole  nation.  Aklhelm  starter!  from  the  Irish  school  of  Mail-dulfus,  and  Cuthbert 
and  Bede  from  that  of  Lindisfarne.  Englishmen  quickly  excelled  their  Irish  and  Italian  masters, 
both  of  Northumbria  and  of  Kent ; and  many  of  them  in  the  8th  century  were  admired  by 
all  Europe,  as  prodigies  of  erudition,  (t) 

The  revolution  in  literature  which  succeeded  the  Norman  Conquest  is  still  more  remarkable. 
The  elegance  of  Iugulphus‘s  account  of  the  destruction  of  Croyland,  gives  that  writer  a 
just  title  to  immortality ; and  yet  William  of  Malmesbury  excels  him  both  in  style,  accuracy, 
and  arrangement.  Newbrigensis  is  equally  estimable  for  purity  of  language,  a flowing  style, 
and  the  veracity  of  his  narrative,  as  stated  in  our  account  of  his  Chronicle.  Diceto's  ar- 
rangement is  judicious,  and  his  style  perspicuous,  and  though  his  diction  be  not  as  splendid 
as  that  of  Ingulpbus,  Malmesbury,  or  Ncwborough,  his  veracity  is  indisputable,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  transactions  of  his  own  times.  An  edition  of  all  the  English  Historians, 
similar  to  Bouquet’s  collection  of  the  French,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  works  in  English 
literature;  and  would  be  received  with  applause  by  all  the  Learned  of  Europe. 


No.  lxii.  & LXIII. 

“ Historical  Collections — Britain.”— -folio,  paper. 

These  are  two  numbers,  containing  notes  and  illustrations  for  an  intended  History  of  England. 
They  arc  both  in  the  band-writing  of  the  industrious  Moran t.  The  first  Number  consists  of  87 
written  pages,  and  begins  with  tire  ancient  geography  of  Britain.  The  second  consists  of  51, 
aud  begins  with  an  extract  from  Eadmer,  relative  to  the  imperial  power  in  the  elections  of 
Popes;  then  follows  an  examination  of  tile  question,  whether  William  of  Normandy  obtained  the 
crown  of  England  by  the  sword,  and  made  an  absolute  conquest  of  the  kingdom. 

The  great  fault  in  these  Collections  is  that  they  are  not  arranged,  but  inserted,  without  any 
method,  as  they  occurred  to  the  author  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  We  could  not,  without 


(1)  See  Wharton’s  Anglia  Sacra,  1. 1,  and  Cave.  King  Alfred  says  that  Aldbclm  was  the  best  of  all  the  Saxon 
Poetff,  and  that  a favourite  Saxon  song  which  was  universally  sung  in  his  time.  200  yean  after  Altlhelm’s 
death,  was  his  composition. — Ang.  Sacr- 1.  2,  p.  4. 
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exceeding  the  limits  prescribed  by  our  title,  enter  into  a detailed  account  of  the  numerous  topics 
which  arc  illustrated,  by  quotations  from  the  Ancients,  in  these  two  Numbers.  Mr.  Mount's 
reputation  for  industry  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  commendation  we  could  bestow:  he  died 
in  1770.  Au  account  of  his  works,  by  bis  son-in-law,  Mr.  T.  Artie,  may  be  seen  in  the  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,  8 to.  London,  1784,  vol.  9. 


No.  LX IV. 

“ De  Pace  Ffrancie  et  Anglie ."—/oho,  paper. 

The  written  leaves  are  156 ; partly  in  French,  partly  in  Latin.  This  MS.  is  elegantly  bound,  and 
has  tire  Royal  Arms  of  England  stamped  and  blazoned  in  gold  on  both  sides  of  the  cover. 

Content *. 

Fot.  1. — The  Articles  of  the  Peace  concluded  with  France,  20th  May,  1360,  in  50  leaves,  and 
in  French.  Each  Article  in  this  MS.  has  its  title  prefixed  in  Latin. 

Tot.  50. — Next  follows  the  “ Donatio  Principatus  Acquitani*  facta  per  Regem  Anglia?  pne- 
“ dictum  (Edwurdum)  Edwardo  Principi  Wallia*,  filio  suo,  post  pnedictam  paccm,”  down  to 
folio  57.  These  two  Articles  are  in  one  hand;  bBth  are  in  French,  and  are  followed  by  the 
u Tractatus  Carootcnsis  ex  parte  Regis  Ffrancie  Joannis.”  This  also  is  in  French. 

Fot.  — “ Tractatus  de  4 Ducihus  Ffrancie  Obsidibus,”  from  folio  90  to  94. 

Fot.  94. — “ Rclaxatio  facta  per  Regem  Hispanic  Regi  Anglie  de  Vasconia,"  to  folio  100. 

Fot.  100. — “ De  Treugis  Scotie  captis  anno  1357,  apud  Bcrvitum,”  to  folio  106. 

Fot.  10 7. — “ Processus  factus  ad  Coronationem  Regis  Ricardi  2di.”  to  folio  117. 

This  last  piece  is  in  Latin,  and  divided  thus: — 1.  Officium  Senescalli  gerendi  principal  gladium, 
&c.  die  Coronations.  2.  Quomodo  Senescallus  Anglie  sedebat.  3.  Officium  Constahularii. 
4.  Officium  MarescalH.  5.  Pro  Comite  Oxonie  Roberto  de  Veer.  This  relates  to  his  precedency 
ami  office  at  the  Coronation.  6.  Pro  Joanne  Wiltsherc  de  I*oodon.  7 • Pro  Comite  Warwickense, 
Pro  Joanne  de  Argenthem.  S.  Pro  Willelmo  Fumyval).  9*  Pro  Anna  que  fuit  uxor  Joan,  de 
Hastings  Comitis  Pcmhroc,  Arc.  Arc.  The  order  of  precedence  of  each  Nobleman  is  given  to 
the  end  of  this  Article,  at  folio  117,  where  it  concludes  thus: — “ Explicit  Solemnitas  Corona- 
“ tionis  Regis  Ricardi  2di.M  (I) 

Fot.  117. — Next  follows,  in  Latin,  “ Modus  tenendi  Parliamentum,”  to  folio  125. 


(1)  For  other  documents  on  this  subject,  see  the  Index  to  this  Catalogue,  word  Coronation.  Hie  form  of 
the  Coronation  Oath  which  was  tendered  to  Richard  11.  July  10  ,1377,  is  that  which  has  been  administered  to 
all  succeeding  Kings,  with  the  exception*  of  the  clauses  against  Popery  . At  this  Coronation  it  is  that  we  first 
find  a champion  introduced  into  Westminster  Hall,  completely  armed,  who,  throwing  down  his  gauntlet,  chal- 
lenges all  who  should  dispute  the  King’s  title  to  the  Crown.  But  Rapin  observes  that  the  origin  of  this  custom 
b of  an  older  date,  since  Sir  J.  Dimmock,  who  was  champion  on  this  occasion,  was  admitted  to  it  by  virtue 
of  a right  annexed  to  his  Manor  of  Scrivelbv,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  be  derived  through  his  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Marmion. 
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Fol.  125. — “ Chronica  bona  et  com  pend  iosa  de  Regibus  Anglia*  tantum  a Noc  usque  in  tem- 
“ pore  Ricardi  2di.”  from  folio  125  to  folio  136;  in  latm.—* Concerning  this  Chronicle,  see  MS. 
No.  LXVIi.  in  this  Press. 

Fol.  1 36.—“  Modus  fuciendi  Duellum  coram  Domino  Rege,"  from  folio  136  to  folio  142,  in 
French.  (1) 

Fol.  142. — M Oflicium  Marescalli,'*  to  folio  148;  part  in  French,  part  in  Latin. 

4 • 1 • 

Fol.  148. — “ Statutes  of  Durham,  17  July,  19  Ric.  2/’  These  were  enacted  for  the  government 
of  the  army  in  Richard's  expedition  into  Scotlaud.  They  are  in  French. 

Fol.  150. — u Order  of  Battle  in  the  King's  expedition  into  Scotland,  anno  regni  19."  This  is 
also  in  French  ; from  folio  150  to  152. 

Fol.  152. — Account  of  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  by  King  Edward  1.  with  500  knights  and 
30,000  men  at  arms,  anno  1 2 96. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  and  in  the  course  of  this  year,  that  Scotland  was  conquered  by 
Edward  I.  Raliol  aud  the  whole  nation  having  no  alternative  between  submission  and  ruin. 
Baliol  appeared  before  him  at  Kincurdin,  the  2d  July,  1296,  as  in  Rymer's  Fcedcra,  holding  a 
white  wand  in  his  hand,  which  was  the  badge  of  royalty  amongst  the  ancient  Irish  Kings;  (2) 
and  hiving  it  at  Edward’s  feet,  resigned  his  crown,  to  be  disposed  of  as  Edward  thought  tit.  The 
resignation  was  then  drawn  up  iu  form,  signed  by  Baliol,  and  the  greatest  number  of  the  Barons 
of  Scotland,  and  scaled  with  the  (treat  Seal  of  the  Kingdom ; and,  soon  after,  all  the  Nobility 
and  great  Officers  of  Scotland  assembled  at  Berwick,  and  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  (3) 


No.  LXV. 

u Annales  Oxonienses.” — quarto , paper . 

The  written  pages  are  34;  the  writing  appears  to  be  Dr.  Ducarel’s.  It  begins  with  1066, 
and  gives  extracts  relating  to  the  Annals  of  Oxford,  down  to  1310.  The  numerous  blank  leaves 
which  follow,  indicate  that  the  Collector  iutended  much  more  than  he  performed.  On  Ducarel's 
accuracy,  industry,  and  historical  knowledge,  it  is  superfluous  to  cularge. 


No.  LXVI. 

“ Epitome  of  the  Civil  Wabs  of  England.”— -folio,  poper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  125 ; the  writing  and  author  are  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 


(1)  See  Lord  Ilae’s  Duel,  a MS.  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  in  the  Index  to  this  Collection-word  Duels. 

(2)  See  the  word  Inauguration  in  the  Index  to  thb  Catalogue. 

(S)  Only  one  had  courage  to  object— this  was  William  Douglas,  who  was  taken  prisoner  to  England,  and 
ended  lus  days  in  close  confinement,  rejecting  every  proposal  to  acknowledge  Edward  for  his  sovereign. — 
J.  Major,  Rapin,  Acc. 
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the  subject  matter  is  an  interesting  narrative,  in  four  parts,  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
civil  wars,  in  a Dialogue  between  A and  £,  together  with  remarks  by  a staunch  Royalist,  on 
the  principles  of  fanaticism,  and  the  actions  and  designs  of  the  Republican  parties.  At  the  end  of 
it  is  a transcript  of  the  Act  for  the  Better  settling  of  Intestate  Estates,  22  and  23  Caroli  2di. 
cap.  10.  This  article  is  in  the  same  hand  with  the  Epitome. — To  write  a good  Epitome  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  in  the  Republic  of  Letters.  The  ancients  produce  only  Florae's, 
but  how  insipid,  when  compared  with  Polybius  I Floras  mentions  the  battle  of  Zama, 
1.  2,  c.  6,  saving-  that  “ never  was  there  a greater  day."  But  Polybius  describes  it,  and  shews 
why  no  greater  day  was  seen,  and  what  mighty  interests  depended  upon  the  fate  of  it.  Just  so 
the  Epitome  now  before  us  mentions  the  battle  of  Edgebill;  but  Clarendon  describes  it,  and  who 
can  read  that  description  without  feeling  a deep  and  lasting  impression. 


No.  LXVII. 

“ Croxica  de  Regibus  Anglle." — quarto , parchment . 

This  MS.  consists  of  142  written  pages,  on  the  first  of  which  is  the  title  “ Hie  incipiunt 
**  Cronica  Anglonim;*  and  then  follows,  in  Mr.  Lowes's  hand,  Bought  at  an  auction  of  the 
“ books  of  P.  C.  Webb,  Esq.  Marcii  1,  1771. — J.  Lowes.**  At  the  head  of  the  second  leaf  is 
Twyne’s  autograph,  tliust  “ Liber  Joannis  Twyni  ex  dono  Joannis  Twyni  Patris  sui,  1578/* 
The  detailed  title  of  the  work  follows  in  red  ink,  in  the  haud-writing  of  the  ancient  transcriber, 
in  these  words:— “ Hie  incipit  Cronica  bona  ct  rompendiosa  de  Regibus  Anglic,  et  de  aliquibus 
“ actibus  famosis,  temporibus  comm  peractis,  a tempore  Noe  usque  ad  tempus  Henrici  quarti 
11  post  conquest ura  Anglic,  et  de  Sanctis  interim  in  Anglia,  eoruiu  temporibus  exist entibus.'* 

The  fabulous  part  of  this  work  is  very  brief.  The  genuine  history  begins  at  page  4,  with  the 
conversion  of  King  Lucius,  as  related  from  Gildas  by  Bede.  There  is  a valuable  list  of  British 
Kings  from  Coel,  the  reported  father  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  to  the  death  of 
Cadwallader.  The  chronology  of  each  reign  is  given  in  Roman  numerals  from  ancient  writers, 
and  the  catalogue  is  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Page  8. — The  second  Chapter  begins  at  page  8,  from  the  following  title  in  red  ink — 11  Scquitur 

Causa  vocationis  Anglorum,”  See.  The  first  words  of  the  chapter  are — “ Anno  grade 
*(  CCCC.XLVU.  cum  Regis  Britonum  Vortigemi  iniquitas.  et  aninii  levitas,  omnibus  per 
“ circuitum  nationibus  esset  divulgata,  insurrexerunt  iu  eum  Scotti  a Cirsio,  et  Picti  ab  Aquilone. 

The  first  invasion  of  the  Saxons  is  next  described ; aud  the  establishment  and  history  of  the 
Heptarchy  follow  down  to  the  invasion  of  the  Danes. 

Page  C 4. — The  history  of  the  monarchy  is  here  deduced  from  the  coronation  of  King  Alfred, 
and  is  continued  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  all  in  one  hand,  down  to  page  136,  inclusive. 

Page  137. — The  chronology  of  each  reign,  from  the  Conquest,  to  the  end  of  Henry  VI. 
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The  writing  of  this  tatter  part  is  of  that  reign.  Tl«  forms  of  the  Arabic  numerals  interspersed 
in  the  work,  shew  that  it  was  written  before  the  modern  forms  of  those  numerals  were  introduced 
m the  15th  century.  The  following  passage  relative  to  King  Alfred,  occurs  at  page  25: — 
" Saxonum  postmodam  poemata  docilis  puer  memoriter  tenuit,  quin  Venatoria  arte  preciputu, 
“ in  Architectonics  summus,  Psaimos,  et  orationes  in  unum  libcllum  compcgit,  quem  manualem 
“ appellans,  id  est  hand-bvk,  accum  jugiter  tulit." 

The  colophon  at  the  end,  as  well  as  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  MS.  both  in  red  ink,  state  that 
it  ends  with  the  reign  of  Heury  IV.  consequently  the  chronological  index  on  the  last  leaf,  ending 
with  Henry  VI.  roust  be  a later  composition. 


No.  LXVIII. 

“ Depositio  Regis  Ricardi  2di.  ab  Henrico  Perjuro  illo  Lancas- 
“ tri.e  Duce.” — quarto , parchment. 

The  written  pages  arc  only  four;  but  they  appear  to  be  coeval  with  Richard  II.  The  blank 
leaves  which  follow,  are  paper  of  a more  recent  date.  Knighton  and  Otterburne  state  that  when 
the  Lancastrian  party  prevailed  in  1399,  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster  extorted  from  Richard  II. 
the  resignation  of  his  Crown  by  the  instrument  now  before  us.  Annexed  to  it  is  the  “ Protcstatio 
“ Regis  Ricardi  ante  Rcsignationem.”  It  is  mentioned  by  Hume  from  the  Parliamentary  History, 
▼ol.  2,  page  8,  and  page  29.  Henry  of  Lancaster's  speech,  “ post  dectionem,"  is  in  his  own 
words,  in  old  English  ; and  next  follow  some  Latin  lines  in  Laudcm  Anglia:,  the  best  of  wbich  are 
**  Insula  perdives  qu®  toto  non  indiget  orbe, 

“ Et  cujus  totus  indiget  orbis  ope.” 

Richard  II.  son  of  Edward  tbe  Black  Prince,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Edward  III.  in  1 377, 
at  tbe  age  of  11.  The  different  characters  of  his  three  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  York, 
and  Gloucester,  rendered  them  a counterpoise  to  each  other  until  the  year  1398,  when  that 
balance  of  family  equality  was  overthrown  by  the  Lancastrians,  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
usurped  the  Crown  in  1399*  He  was  proclaimed  King  under  tbe  name  of  Henry  IV.  and  reigned 
to  1413. 


No.  LXIX. 

“ Homo  Verax.” — octavo,  parchment. 

This  is  a monthly  Calendar,  written  in  1420,  and  for  that  year,  which  affords  a very  curious 
specimen  of  the  form  and  style  of  (he  ancient  Calendars,  and  is  one  of  those  that  were  in  use 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  It  consists  of  twelve  written  pages  : each  page  gives  one  month, 
and  is  divided  out  into  32  columns,  giving  the  different  Solar,  Lunar,  and  Paschal  cycles,  move- 
able feasts,  dominical  letters,  See.  The  forms  o(  the  Arabic  numerals  are  here  preserved  in  their 
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ancient  state  as  when  first  introduced  into  Europe. — The  Roman  Calendar  has,  more  than  any 
other  invention,  contributed  to  6x  the  chronology  of  our  ancient  Chronicles.  The  coincidence 
of  dates  of  years,  with  those  of  months,  solar  and  lunar,  and  ferias,  or  week  days  of  the  Julian 
year,  aud  the  addition  of  the  Christian  festivals  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  have  placed  the 
chronology  of  the  last  thousand  years  on  a basis  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  disturb.  Doin 
Maur  Danline  has  collected  into  his  edition  of  the  Calendar,  prefixed  to  the  Art  de  Verifier  les 
dates  all  those  signatures  of  time,  which  are  found  in  ancient  Chronicles  aud  Charters,  with  an 
exactness  and  accuracy  which  leave  no  room  for  improvement.  The  study  of  the  Calendars  of 
ancient  nations  is  curious  and  instructive.  On  the  Christian  Calendar,  which  is  founded  on  the 
Pagan  Calendar  of  Rome,  the  authors  who  have  written  most  learnedly,  are  Petavius,  Dantine, 
already  mentioned,  Dodwell  de  Cyclis,  Scaliger,  Blondel,  who  gives  the  Calendars  of  Romulus, 
Numa,  and  Julius  Caesar,  with  the  ancient  Lathi  Calendar  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  is  now 
before  us,  aud  the  Gregorian.  (1) 

With  respect  to  the  Sunday  being  substituted  for  the  Sabbath,  the  proofs  that  that  change  is 
of  Apostolical  institution,  will  be  found  in  Leo  Allatius’s  learned  work,  “ De  Consensu  Ecclesia* 
M OrientalU  et  Occidental’ll;*'  in  Du  Cange  s Glossary,  words  Dominica  and  Fcstuin ; in  Cote- 
lerius's  Apostolical  Fathers,  t.  1,  p.  47;  in  the  Christian  Antiquities  of  Bingham  and  Mamachi; 
Valerius's  Notes  on  Eusebius,  p.  279l  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  page  4 f>9;  Menard's  Kotos  on  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  page  202. — The  Chronological  works  of  Cardinal  Norris,  particularly  on  the 
Pascal  Cycles,  the  Fasti  Consult!  res,  and  the  Circensian  Games  arc  minutely  accurate. (2) 

A short  but  pithy  account  of  the  Gregorian  Reformation  of  the  Roman  Calendar  now  before  us, 
will  be  found  in  Butler  s Lives  of  Saints,  in  the  Life  of  S.  Theresa,  (3)  and  in  a Speech  of 
Lord  Macclesfield's  on  that  subject  in  the  House  «f  Lords. 


(1)  Sec  Bloudrl’s  Hhtoirc  dn  Caleodricr  Romain,  Paris,  12mo.  1682.  Bucher’s  work  is  well  known.  Mcnar* 
dotS  Notes  on  the  Sacramcntanim  (Irrgorii,  amt  Benedict]  XIV.’s  work,  De  Fntir,  are  above  all  praise. 
Petavius  de  Doctrina  Tempo  rum  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prodigious  monument  of  human  intellect  that  ever  was 
known.  His  notes  oil  Epiphanius  deserv  e the  attention  of  every  Christian  scholar,  especially  when  united  with 
Papehrock’s  “ Conatus  llistoriro  Chronic  us/ 

(2)  Dodwell  was  hern  in  Ireland;  and  Norris,  though  born  at  Verona,  always  acknowledged  bis  Irish 
descent — “ Nr  a Verone,  an.  1031.  (Tune  tamille  original!*  d’lrlnnde Diction,  de  Cara  Voce,  Noria.  The 
numerous  and  valuable  works  of  Dodwell  are  well  catalogued  in  his  Life,  by  Rrukeaby,  Hvo.  London,  1713. 
Those  of  the  Utter  are  best  enumerated  in  the  Verona  edition  of  lib  works.  I vols.  fol.  1729-1732.  His  Life 
by  the  Ballerini  Brothers,  i»  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth. 

(2)  He  errs,  however,  saying  that  Arabic  Numerals  had  made  a considerable  way,  “ even  in  common  use, 
before  1230,  a*  appears  by  the  Treatise  of  Arithmetic  of  John  de  Sarro-bosco,  who  died  about  1256."  pag.  403. 
Papcbrock  shews,  in  hi*  Propyleom,  No.  10,  tint  they  were  unknown  in  Europe  before  the  Crusades. 
Mahillon  says  that  they  were  seldom  used  before  the  lltli  Century,  and  even  then  only  in  very  few  books  on 
Arithmetic. — In  1375,  Pet  rare  inserted  them  in  a MS.  Copy  of  S.  Augustin  on  the  Psalms ; and  in  the  following 
century  they  were  used  in  paging  books.  But  they  do  not  appear  in  English  or  Irish  Chronicles  before  the  15th 
century. 


END  OF  THE  MS.  CHRONICLES  IN  THIS  COLLECTION. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  Articles  not  being  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a separate  Class,  are  ad/fed  here, 
us  relating  chiefly  to  English  History. 


No.  LXX. 

“ A Catalogue  of  Manuscripts.”— -folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  111;  to  which  arc  added  sixteen  pages  of  a printed  Catalogue:  the 
writing  is  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 

This  volume  contains— 

1»  A Catalogue  of  the  MS.  Collections  of  Thomas  Madox,  Esq.  taken  immediately  after  his 
death. — That  Madox  valued  these  MSS.  at  1,500/.  that  he  left  no  catalogue  or  index  of 
them;  that  this  index  was  compiled  by  a Gentleman  not  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  learning, 
and  only  to  exhibit  a general  view  of  them;  and  that  the  making  this  Collection  was  a labour  of 
30  years,  attended  with  great  expence,  are  facts  which  may  be  seen  stated  in  an  advertise- 
ment prefixed  to  this  MS.  Madox’s  Collection  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  Charters,  Bolls,  Records,  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer  since  the  Conquest, 
Parliamentary  affairs.  Taxations,  Bulls  of  Popes,  Perambulations,  Expcnces  of  Fleets  and  Annies, 
Warrants,  Amerciaments,  Patents,  Petitions,  affairs  of  Scotland,  Extracts  from  a very  ancient 
Chronicle  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  Articles  for  the  good  Government  of  Ireland# 
Proceedings  against  the  Jews ; Writs  for  Ireland's  being  governed  by  the  Laws  of  England ; 
Papers  relating  to  the  Cinque  Ports;  Controversies  between  Bishops  and  Abbots,  and  the  Kings 
of  England ; Subjugation  of  Wales;  Pope’s  Bulls  relating  thereto;  Affairs  of  Normandy ; Affairs 
of  Merchants,  of  Knights  Templars,  Dutchy  of  Cornwall,  Colleges,  Corporate  Towns,  Fisheries; 
Records  relating  to  Ireland;  Elections  of  Bishops;  Forfeitures;  ancient  MSS,  relating  to  the 
Excliequer ; Statutes  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  ; the  Dialogue  de  Scaccnrio  ; Proceed- 
ings in  the  Star  Chamber;  Proceedings  concerning  the  Queens  of  England,  Princes  of  Wales, 
Dukes  of  Cornwall,  Earls  of  Chester:  Collections  for  a Feudal  History  of  England,  made  by 
Mr.  Madox  in  the  coutsc  of  twenty  years ; Collections  for  the  Baronage  of  England,  which,  being 
finished,  were  printed  soon  after  his  death. 
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The  second  article  in  this  volume  is  a Catalogue  of  Mr.  West’s  MSS.  at  Corent  Garden,  which 
were  purchased  by  Lord  Shelburne,  in  1773.  As  this  valuable  Collection  is  well  known,  from 
the  Shelburne  printed  sale  Catalogue,  we  deem  it  superfluous  to  describe  it  further  than  by 
noticing  that  the  various  MSS.  on  paper  amount  to  317*  and  on  parchment  to  87 ; and 
that  to  these  is  added  44  A Catalogue  of  Mr.  West’s  MSS.  at  Alscot,’*  which  were  also 
purchased  by  Lord  Shelburne.  To  this  latter  Catalogue  is  prefixed  the  following  memorandum 
in  the  hand~writiug  of  Mr.  Astle: — 44  These  papers,  from  No.  1,  to  114,  were  formerly  in  the 
44  possession  of  Henry  Hickes,  Esq.  w ho  had  been  Secretary  to  Lord  Durghley.  They  de- 
14  sccnded  to  bis  son,  Sir  William  Hickes,  of  Essex,  who,  in  March,  l6S2,  sold  them  to  Mr. 
44  Richard  Chiswcll,  bookseller,  of  London.  Thu  Mr.  Chiswell  afterwards  sold  them  to  John 
44  Strype,  whose  daughter  sold  them  to  Mr.  James  West  in  1734.'*  The  articles  in  this  Catalogue 
amount  to  3pd,  and  relate,  as  the  former  Collection,  chiefly  to  the  History  of  England. 

Mr.  West  was  representative  in  Parliament  for  Boroughbridge. — He  died  in  1772.  With 
respect  to  T.  Madox,  he  is  well  known.  Under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Somers,  he  published,  in 
1702,  bis  Collection  of  Antique  Charters  from  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  tire  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  intitled  44  Formulare  Anglicauum a very  valuable  work,  in  folio,  of  +41  pages.  In  1711 
he  published  another  work,  of  equal  dignity  and  importance,  intitled — 44  The  History  and  Anti- 
44  quities  of  the  Exchequer,  &c.  in  two  periods,  viz.  from  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  King  John, 
44  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  Edward  II.  together  with  a correct  copy  of  the  ancient 
“ Dialogue  concemiug  the  Exchequer,  generally  ascribed  to  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  and  a Disser- 
* tation  concerning  the  most  ancient  Roll  of  the  Exchequer,  commonly  styled  the  Roll  of 
44  4 Quinto  Regis  Slephani,’  folio,  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne.”  This  \aluable  work  was  reprinted 
iu  4to,  17fi9*  and  is  acknowledged  universally  to  be  a work  of  great  accuracy  and  indefatigable 
research.  His  last  work  is  his  44  Firma  Burgi,”  or  an  Historical  Essay  concerning  the  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Boroughs  of  England,  taken  from  Records,  and  inscribed  to  George  I.  folio,  1726. 

His  large  and  valuable  collection  of  transcripts,  in  94  volumes,  fol.  and  4lo.  which  are  men- 
tioned iu  the  Catalogue  now  before  us,  and  were  intended  by  him  as  materials  for  a feudal  History 
of  England,  are  now  iu  the  British  Museum,  where  59  volumes  of  Rymcr's  Collection  of  public 
Acts  relating  to  England,  from  1115  to  1698,  and  not  printed  in  his  Ftedera,  but  catalogued  in 
his  1 7 tb  volume,  have  been  also  deposited  by  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  third  article  in  the  MS.  now  before  us  is  a Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Thomas  Jekyll,  Esq. 
of  the  Parish  of  Bocking,  in  Essex,  with  a short  account  of  his  Life.  He  was  bom  iu  1570> 
and  lived  to  the  age  of  80.  It  appears  from  this  account,  that  his  Collection  was  very  valuable. 

The  fourth  article  is  a printed  copy  of  a Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  John  Burton,  M.  D.  illus- 
trating the  various  branches  of  the  history  of  Yorkshire,  from  the  Conquest  to  his  own  time. 
We  are  informed  here,  of  what  appears  not  very  probable,  that  this  Collection  was  unrivalled  by 
any  otlier  County  Collection  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  fifth  article  is  a printed  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Julius  Crcsar,  Chan- 
cellor, &c.  &c.  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  This  Collection  was  sold  by  auction 
iu  1757. 
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The  6th  article  is  a MS.  infilled — “ A List  of  Books  and  Records  in  the  King’s  Itcmem-. 
“ braocer's  Office,  in  the  Exchequer."  This  article  consists  of  six  pages,  folio,  written  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  to  it  are  annexed  three  pages  of  a continuation,  in  a neat  band  of 
the  present  reign. 

The  seventh  article  is  a Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  James  Micklelon,  of  Durban),  in  his 
own  band-writing,  1660  to  1670. 

The  eighth  is  a List  of  Books  given  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  l>y  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  16/6. 

The  ninth  is  a List  of  the  Works  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pryune,  preserved  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Library.  (1) — This  account  of  Prynne’s  works,  the  last  article  in  this  MS.  omits  a printed  book 
of  his,  which  is  perhaps  unique,  and  now  in  this  Library it  is  a fourth  volume  of  Prynne’s 
Records,  or  of  his  " Exact  Chronological  Vindication.”  The  accounts  that  have  hitherto  been 
published  in  print,  and  that  which  is  now  before  us  in  MS.  describe  only  three  volumes  of  this 
work. — Oldvs,  in  his  British  Librarian,  Svo.  1738,  p.  11,  acknowledges  only  three  volumes. 
Nicholson,  and  Birch,  in  his  General  Dictionary,  Dibdin,  in  his  Bibliomania,  p.  554,  the  MS. 
Catalogue  now  before  us,  and  another  Catalogue,  which  is  very  copious,  in  Wood's  Athena;, 
p.  481,  are  all  silent  on  the  subject  of  a fourth. 

Amongst  the  Charters  mentioned  in  the  index  to  Madox's  Collection  in  this  MS.  one  is  the 
“ Magna  Charts  Henrici  3tii."  at  page  17 ; another  is  “ Magna  Charts  from  an  ancient  MS. 
“ statute  of  Glocester;  and  a second  copy  from  the  Statute  Roll."  We  have  already  mentioned 
two  originals  of  Magna  Charts,  at  page  315  of  this  Catalouge.  For  other  particulars  we  refer 
to  the  splendid  edition  of  the  “ Statutes,”  vol.  1,  Lond.  1810,  Introduction,  page  xxix. 


No.  LXXI. 

“ Mr.  Wanley's  Catalogue  of  English  Historians  not  printed, 
“ with  ms  Catalogue  of  English  Historians  printed.” — quarto, 
paper. 

The  written  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  35,  but  they  arc  written  on  one  side  only:  the  writing  is 
of  the  present  reign.  Mr.  Astlc’s  autograph  indicates  that  it  is  of  bis  Collection.  The  MSS. 
are  entered  without  any  arrangement  whatever;  neither  is  any  account  given  of  their  authors  or 
ages,  or  of  the  best  copies  or  editions ; and  the  information  it  gives  must  be  received  with  great 
caution,  many  of  the  articles  in  the  Cotton  Library,  to  which  it  chiefly  refers,  haring  been 
burnt  since  Wanley  wrote,  and  many  others  of  those  which  he  classes  as  unpublished,  being 
mere  abstracts  of  larger  works  which  have  been  publishes!  since.  This  is  evident  from  a colla- 
tion with  Mr.  Planta's  new  and  valuable  Catalogue  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  The  proper  method  of 

(I)  A printed  List  of  all  Piynne’s  works  is  preserved  ia  tbe  Library  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 
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ascertaining  what  Chronicles  are  published,  and  what  unpublished,  would  be  to  arrange  all 
alphabetically  under  the  class  of  published  or  unpublished  ; if  published,  to  state  when,  where, 
and  from  what  MSS.  if  unpublished,  to  inform  us  what  MS.  copies  remain,  which  are  the  oldest, 
and  which  the  best.  The  Catalogue  now  before  us  is,  however,  valuable,  as  it  preserves  the 
titles  of  some  MSS.  which  appear  to  have  been  since  lost. 


No.  LXXII. 

“ The  Account  of  Roger  de  Waltham,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Ward- 
“ robe,  between  1st  May,  15th  Edward  II.  Anno  Dom.  1322,  and 
“ the  19th  October,  Anno  17th  of  said  King.”— -folio,  parchment, 
( original.) 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  300 ; and  it  is  splendidly  bound  in  Morocco.  A memo- 
randum prefixed,  in  Mr.  Astle’s  hand,  informs  us  that  it  was  purchased  by  Joseph  Edmoud- 


son,  Esq.  Mowbray  Herald,  at  the  sale  of  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Sir  Ed.  Simpson,  LL.D. 

Contents. 

£.  s.  d. 

FtL  1. — An  Account  of  Money  received  out  of  the  receipt  of  Exchequer 45,405  12  3$ 

Fol.  19.— Fines  and  Amerciaments  arising  in  the  Steward's  and  Marshall's  Court  31  3 4 

Fot.  1 5.— Fines  and  Amerciaments  for  false  Weights  and  Measures,  imposed  by 

the  Clerk  of  the  Market  157  4 7 

Fol.  l6. — Fees  and  Profits  arising  from  the  Great  Seal  of  England  1,319  10  0 

Ibid. — Plate  sold  or  exchanged  with  the  Goldsmith,  and  for  Plate  lost  or  em- 
bezzled   75  1 4 

Ibid.— Money  received  front  the  Sheriff  of  Lincoln  for  Purveyance  11  5 4[ 

Fot.  I”. — Money  arising  from  the  Sale  of  Vestments  and  Wardrobe  Stores  ....  1,542  4 2 

Ibid. — Money  paid  to  Henry  de  Percy,  and  allowed  by  the  Barons  of  the 

Exchequer 82  16  8 

Ibid. — Money  paid  to  John  Buletourte,  for  wages  of  his  Military  Vassals  serving 

in  Scotland  22  9 O 

Fol.  18. — Money  received  front  the  Sherifls  and  other  officers,  for  Provisions  sold  13,803  2 8 

Fol.  26. — Money  received  from  Roger  de  Northburgh,  late  Master  of  the  Ward- 
robe   1,583  4 11 

Ibid. — Ditto  from  the  King’s  Chamberlain  11,133  6 8 

Ibid. — Tbe  Forfeited  Goods  of  Andrew  de  llercla,  a Rebell 867  2 8 

Fol.  27. — Aids  and  Rests  from  divers  Counties  and  Persons  in  England,  Ireland, 

and  Aquitain  ........  817  8 1 
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Fol.  0. 8. — The  Sum  Total  of  Receipts  76,971  3 5J 

Fol.  29. — The  Discharge. 

Ibid. — Money  paid  into  the  King's  Treasury  at  York,  by  Writs  of  Privy  Seal .. . 7,000  0 0 

Ibid. — Espences  of  the  King's  Household  from  May  1,  anno  Regis  13,  to  7 July, 

anno  16 11,542  5 1 

Fol.  30. — The  King's  Alins  228  12  11 

Fol.  38. — Necessaries  for  the  King's  use  2,703  9 6j 

Fol.  57. — Wages  to  Officers,  Workmen,  Ac 778  17  0$ 

Fol.  61. — Summer  Shoes  for  the  King’s  Servants,  anno  Regis  15  32  1 8 

Fol.  6 3. — Winter  ditto,  anno  16 23  13  8 

Ibid. — Summer  ditto,  anno  16' 26  12  0 

Fol.  69. — Victuals  for  the  King's  use  in  the  War  against  Scotland 15,467  3 6j 

Fol.  100. — Money  paid  to  divers  Earls,  Barons,  Ac.  for  their  wages,  and  the 

Wages  of  their  Military  Vassals 13, 140  17  0 

Fol.  118. — Annual  Payments  to  Bannerets  and  Knights  of  the  King's  Household 

not  in  the  War  518  18  3 

Fol.  122. — Presents  made  by  the  King  lo  divers  Persons  for  Travelling  Charges, 

and  for  providing  him  with  Horses,  Ac.  1,561  14  2 

Fol.  134. — Expences  of  Falconers  and  Huntsmen  284  3 10$ 

Fol.  140. — Wages  of  Sailors,  and  Freightage  of  the  Kings’s  Ships 1,201  9 11 

Fol.  148. —Wages  of  Stingers,  Lancemcn,  and  Archers  of  England,  Wales,  and 

Gascony;  also  of  the  Men  at  Arms,  and  Light  Horse 7,418  15  11 

Muster-rolls  of  the  Army  and  Fleet,  with  lists  of  the  number  of  Trained 

Bands  supplied  by  the  different  Shires,  Cities,  Towns ; also  of  the  Ships 
to  be  furnished  by  different  maritime  Counties  and  Towns,  down  to 
folio  158. 

Fol.  158. — Expences  of  Messengers  employed  by  the  King  157  9 4 

Fol.  192. — Money  paid  for  Robes  of  divers  Bauneretts,  Knights,  Clerks,  and 

others  of  the  King's  Household 817  10  0 

Fol.  210. — Money  paid  for  Plate,  Jewels,  Gold,  and  Silver,  Clolb,  Ac.  with  an 
account  of  such  as  were  given  away  by  the  King,  and  such  as  remain  in  Lire 

office  of  the  King’s  Wardrobe  168  14  0 

Fol.  213. — Plate,  Ac.  received  from  tile  Forfeitures  of  Rebels,  Ac. 

Fol.  214. — Stores  received  from  Roger  dc  Northborough,  late  Keeper  of  the 
Wardrobe. 

Fol.  218. — Provisions  for  the  great  Wardrobe,  Wine,  and  Fees  paid  to  the 
Clianceller  and  his  Officers,  with  the  Accounts  of  various  Officers  of  the 

Court  of  Chancery 5,7 16  3 9| 

Fol.  223. — Expences  of  the  King’s  Household,  from  3d  July,  17th  year  of  his 

reign,  to  the  9th  of  October  following,  being  104  days  1,347  14  0 
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Fol.  224. — The  King's  Alms  and  Oblations 32  12  1 

Fol.  226. — Expenccs  of  Messengers  Extraordinary,  and  of  tbe  Studd,  3te.  ....  664  0 0 

Fol.  232. — Provisions  and  other  Stores  received  from  divers  Purveyors 300  9 0 

Fol.  242. — Wages  to  Bannerets  and  Knights  of  the  King's  Household 100  Marks. 

Fol.  044. — Presents  made  by  tbe  King  for  divers  Services 54  18  4 

Fol.  246. — Expences  of  Ordinary  Messengers  18  12  7 


Fol.  252. — Jewels  and  Plate  as  well  remaining  in  the  King's  Wardrobe  as  in  tbe 

custody  of  divers  Officers  of  the  King's  Household  

Fol.  260. — Money  impressed  to  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  and  divers  others,  as 
well  out  of  the  Exchequer  as  the  Wardrobe,  and  Money  due  to  the  King 
from  tbe  Sheriffs  and  others,  on  tbe  foot  of  their  accounts  rendered  into 
the  Office  of  the  Wardrobe,  and  an  account  of  divers  Stores  remaining  at 
Newcastle,  Carlisle,  and  other  places,  sold  to  divers  Persons  by  order  of 

the  King's  Council  

Fol.  28t. — Victuals  and  other  Stores  wherewith  divers  Persons  are  charged,  and 

for  which  they  are  accountable 

Fol.  283. — Debts  of  the  King  for  the  Wardrobe,  to  divers  Earls,  Bannerets, 
foreign  Knights,  Knights  of  the  Household,  Serjeants  at  Arms,  Clerks,  and 
other  Officers  

Tlie  following  memorandum,  in  Roger  de  Waltham’s  liand,  may  be  seen  on  the  sixth  leaf  of 
this  MS. — " } 1 unc  lihruni  liberavit  ad  gratiam  hie  Rogerus  dc  Waltham,  nuper  custos  Garderobc 
" Regis  Edwardi,  tilii  Regis  Ed.  per  manus  suns  proprias,  xxv  die  Maii,  anno  tertio  Regis  Edw. 
" tertii  a Conquestu.’’ 

The  following  entry  closes  the  acconnt  of  the  expences  of  t lie  16th  of  Edward  II.  at  folio  21, 
paged  29,  and  is  written  in  the  same  hand : — 

" Summa  totalis  expensarnm  hospitii  Dni  Regis  Edwardi  filii  Regis  Edwardi  a primo  die  Maii, 
" anno  regni  sui  quintodccimo  usque  ad  Septimum  diem  Julii  anno  regni  ejusdem  sextodecimo 
*r  finiente,  videlicet  per  unnm  annum  et  lxviii  dies.  In  denariis  sicut  patet  in  fine  Magni  Kotuli 
” expensarum  predictarum, — XI.  Mill.  D.XLII.  Li. — V.  S. — I.  D." 

On  the  back  of  this  leaf  is  the  title  of  tbe  next  part  of  the  work,  concerning  the  King's  alms, 
in  these  words,  and  in  the  same  hand : — 

“ Titulus  de  Elcmosina  Dni  Regis  Edwardi  filii  Regis  Edwardi,  Soluta  tam  per  statum  supra 
“ liberate  Gardcrobe,  quani  per  Gardcrobain  ipsius  Dili  Regis,  a primo  die  Maii  anno  regni  sui 
*'  quintodccimo,  usque  septimum  diem  Julii,  auuo  regni  ejusdem  sextodecimo  finiente,  tempore 
“ Rogeri  de  Waltham  tunc  custodis,  et  Robcrti  de  Waldok,  tunc  Contrarotulatoris  Garderobe 
“ predicte. — Summa  totalis  patet  in  fine  istius  Rotuli,” 

The  sum  total  of  Ibis  article  of  tbe  King’s  alms  is  set  down  in  the  same  hand,  on  the  back  of 
leaf  24,  paged  36,  in  these  words Summa  totalis  bujus  tituli  de  cleemosina  £ • cc.xxvii. 
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“ xii.t.  xi .d.”  On  the  leaf  paged  251,  the  sum  total  for  messengers  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  is  “ Ixxi.  thousand  cccii.  pounds  »•#.  ix.dS 

After  King  John  of  France  was  made  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  (l)  it  was  stipulated 
at  the  Peace  of  Brcligni,  8th  May,  1360,  lhat  he  should  be  liberated  for  a ransom  of  three 
millions  of  crowns  of  gold,  (about  1,500,000/.  of  our  present  money.)  This,  says  Hume,  was 
about  half  of  what  Edward  111.  received  from  Parliament  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign. 

It  appears,  however,  from  Dugdalc’s  Baronage  I.  78-4,  that  the  pay  of  every  Banneret  was  4#. 
a day ; every  Knight,  or  man  at  arms,  2s.  every  Esquire  12 d.  and  every  Archer,  or  common 
soldier,  6d.  and  that  in  those  days  sixq>encc  was  equivalent  to  near  five  shillings  of  our  present 
money.  This  high  pay  to  soldiers  agreed  very  ill  with  the  low  revenue  of  the  Crown : but 
soldiers  were  then  enlisted  only  for  a short  time.  One  successful  campaign  supplied  a small  for- 
tune by  pay,  plunder,  and  ransoms, — temptations  which  allured  men  into  the  service,  and  mitigated 
the  horrors  of  war  by  the  incitement  to  make  prisoners.  (2) 

In  Henry  the  Fifth's  reign,  the  pay  of  an  archer  was  twenty  marks  per  annum,  which  is  con- 
siderably more  than  six-pence  per  day.  The  price  had  risen,  as  is  natural,  by  raising  the 
denomination  of  money.  That  denomination  had  never  been  altered  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  through  a period  of  four  centuries.  A pound 
sterling  was  still  a pound  troy,  that  is  about  three  pounds  of  our  present  money.  Edward  III. 
was  the  first  who  innovated  in  this  important  article.  In  the  COtb  year  of  his  reign  he  coined  22 
shillings  out  of  a pound  troy;  in  his  2?th  lie  coined  twenty-five.  From  his  reign  to  Heury  V. 
no  alteration  occurs.  Henry  coined  30  shillings  from  a pound  troy,  as  in  Fleetwood.  (2)  Wc 
have  an  authentic  and  exact  account  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Crown  during  his  reign, 
and  they  amount  only  to  55,714/.  sterling,  10#.  10 d.  a year,  as  in  Rymcr,  voL  10,  page  IIS; 
which  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  revenues  of  Henry  III.  The  ordinary  expences  of  the  Govern- 
ment amounted  to  52,507 /.  l6#.  1 Od,  so  that  Henry  V.  had  of  surplus  only  3,206/.  14#.  for  the 


(1)  The  capture  of  the  King  of  France,  in  this  battle,  vras  due  chiefly  to  the  Lord  Chain!  os.  He  called  out 
to  the  Blark  Prince  to  attaek  the  chosen  division  of  the  French  army,  saying  that  the  day  was  won;  and  that 
division,  though  more  numerous  than  the  whole  English  army,  and  commanded  by  John  in  person,  was  over- 
thrown, as  in  Rymcr  and  Froissart,  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack. 

(2)  King  John,  spout  with  fatigue,  and  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  might  easily  have  been  dispatched ; but 
every  English  Gentleman,  ambitious  of  taking  him  alive,  spared  him  in  the  action,  and  called  to  him  to  sur- 
render, offering  quarter ; and  several  who  attempted  to  seize  him,  suffered  for  their  temerity. 

(3)  Chronic  on  prcciosnm  by  Bishop  Fleetwood,  London,  8vo.  1745.  From  this  valuable  book  it  appears  that 
Edward  III.  was  the  first  King  of  England  who  coined  gold  into  current  money. 

In  Mr.  Topham’s  Observations  on  the  Wardrobe  Account  of  the  28th  Edward  I.  prefixed  to  the  Liber  Cotl- 
dianus.  4 to.  Lond.  1787,  will  be  found  some  useful  remarks  on  the  value  of  many  articles  in  use  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  and  the  comparative  value  of  money  between  that  time  and  ours.  The  article  Money,  in 
Camden's  Remains  ; Locke's  Considerations  concerning  the  Raising  the  Value  of  Money  ; Da  Cange's  Glossary, 
voce  Moneta;  Leake's  Historical  Account  of  English  Money,  Hvo.  Loud.  1745;  Ducarel's  Series  of  Anglo- 
Gallic  Coins,  Loud.  4to.  1757 ; Arbnthnot’s  Tables  of  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  with  Langwitb's  Obser- 
vations thereon.  4lo,  Lond.  1754 ; Clarke's  Connexion  of  Coins,  Loud.  4to.  1707,  are  the  books  which  ought 
to  be  consulted  by  an  editor  of  this  MS. 
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support  of  his  household,  wardrolte,  embassies,  messengers,  &c.  AH  the  extraordinary  supplies 
granted  to  him  by  Parliament,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  from  1412  to  1422,  were 
only  seven-tenths  and  15-tlis,  or  about  203,000/.  as  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  2,  p.  |6S ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  compute  how  soon  this  money  must  be  exhausted  by  armies  of  24,000  archers 
and  6000  horse,  when  each  archer  had  six-pence  per  day,  and  each  horseman  two  shillings. 
But  the  numerous  armies  mentioned  by  Historians  in  those  limes  consisted  chiefly  of  marauders, 
who  followed  the  camp  and  lived  entirely  by  plunder.  Edward's  army  at  the  siege  of  Calais, 
in  1347,  consisted  of  31,094  men;  and  yet  its  pay  for  sixteen  months  was  only  127,201/.  as  in 
Brady's  History,  vol.  2.  Appendix  No.  92. 

With  respect  to  the  very  interesting  and  original  MS.  now  before  us,  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
its  author  is  not  even  named  by  Nicholson,  or  by  Madox,  in  his  History  of  the  Exchequer,  or 
by  Dugdale,  or  by  any  of  our  recent  Bibliographers.  He  is  mentioned,  however,  by  the  learned 
editors  of  the  “ Garderobc  Compotes  28  Edward!  I.  A.D.  1299-1300."  In  the  7th  volume  of 
the  Arehacologia,  Lond.  1785,  page  418,  is  a short  account  of  four  MSS.  sent  by  Sir  Ashton 
Lever  to  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  containing  the  Accounts  of  the  respective  Comptrollers 
of  the  Household,  and  Keepers  of  the  Wardrobe  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  which  are  com- 
piled in  the  same  manner  as  that  which  we  have  hitherto  described.  (1)  In  the  10th  volume  of 
the  same  Collection,  Lond.  1792,  page  341,  No.  XXVIII.  is  “ An  Inventory  of  Crown  Jewels, 
“ 3d  Edward  lit.  from  a Record  in  the  Exchequer,"  in  which  the  MS.  we  have  been  describing, 
is  quoted  at  page  258,  as  an  unpublished  and  most  interesting  document,  which  claims  equally 
the  attention  of  the  Historian  and  the  Philologist. 


No.  LXXIII. 

“ Q.  Elizabeth’s  Jewells  And  Plate. — Signed  by  Lord  Treasurer 
“ Burgiilf.y;  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Chancellor  of  the  Dutchy  of 
“Lancaster;  and  Sir  William  Mildmay,  Chancellor  of  the 
“ Exchequer.” — -folio,  Imperial  size,  paper,  original. 

The  written  leaves  of  this  noble  original  MS.  arc  154,  written  on  both  sides:  each  page  is 
signed  with  the  autograph  of  Sir  Ed.  Carve,  at  the  bottom ; the  Preface,  or  first  page,  though 
in  the  same  hand  with  the  whole  MS.  is  not  included  in  the  paging : the  paged  leaves  are  153. 
The  Preface  describes  this  valuable  MS.  in  these  words: — 

“ This  booke,  made  the  xivth  daie  of  Marche,  in  the  xvith  yearc  of  the  reigne  of  our 


(1)  Id  the  Wardrobe  account  of  tntih  Edward  I.  one  of  the  items  is  a payment  to  Walter,  the  painter,  for 
a Hep  to  the  foot  of  the  new  Chair  in  which  the  Stone  of  Scotland  was  placed  near  the  altar,  hefore  the  shrine  of 
S.  Edward,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  is  the  famous  Lia-Fail  mentioned  in  the  Irish  poems  of  Eochoid,  in 
the  Pth  century.  Walsingham  says  of  it— u Ad  Westmonaaterinm  transtulil  Edwardtts  primus  tapidem  ilium, 
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**  Sovcraignc  Lady,  Eliza  belli,  Arc.  Ac.  doth  particularly  contcin  all  such  parcclles  of  the  Quenis 
“ Majtica.  Jewells,  Plate,  and  other  stuffe,  as  remaine  the  saide  dayc  and  ycrc  in  the  custodie  and 
” ebardge  of  John  Astcley,  Esq,  Master  and  Tbreasourer  of  her  Highnes  Jewelles  and  Plate  to 
“ her  Majlta.  use ; the  greatest  parte  whereof  is  the  remaine  of  such  Jewelles,  Plate,  and  other 
“ stuffe  as  were  deliverid  to  the  saide  John  Asteley,  by  Sir  Ambrose  Cane,  Sir  Richard c Sacke- 
“ ville.  Sir  John  Mason,  Knightes,  Commissioners  of  our  saide  Sovcraigne  !*ady  the  Quene,  and 
u Sir  Waulter  Mild  may,  Knt.  Commissioners  appointed  by  her  Maj,u.  by  vertue  and  authoritie 
“ of  a Commission  bearing  date  the  xivtlie  daie  of  Dec.  in  the  first  yeare  of  our  saide  Soveraigne 
“ Lady  the  Queue,  to  them  thre  or  two  of  them  in  that  behalf  derecte<l.  The  resedtie  is  of 
“ such  Jewelles,  Plate,  and  other  stuffe  as  are  come  to  the  liandes  of  the  saide  John  Asteley 
*•  after  the  making  and  finishing  of  the  bookes  of  remaine  of  the  saide  Jewelles,  Plate,  and  other 
44  stuff  delivered  unto  hym  by  the  saide  Commissioners  as  is  aforesaide,  unto  the  date  and  yere 
“ above  saide,  all  whiche  parcclles  of  Jewelles,  Ac.  are  delivered  to  the  saide  John  Asteley,  to 
“ her  Maj'1**.  use,  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Knt.  Keper  of  the  G reate  Scale  of  Englandc;  Win. 
41  Lorde  Burghleye,  High  Threa sourer  of  her  Highnes  llouseholde;  Sir  Rauf  Sadler,  Knt.  Chaun* 
44  cellor  of  the  Duchcy  of  Lancaster;  and  Sir  Waulter  Mildmay,  Kut.  Chauncellor  of  thesche- 
41  quer,  by  vertue  and  authoritie  of  a Commission  under  the  Greate  Seale  of  Englande  bearing 
44  date  the  xxixth  daie  of  Marche,  in  the  xiith  yeare  of  her  Maj,,w.  reigne  to  them  fourc  or  thre 
“ of  them  in  that  behaulf  derected,  and  are  particulerly  expressed  and  entered  in  two  bookes, 
“ whereof  the  one  bcinge  subscribed  upon  every  written  pagen  with  thaudes  of  thre  of  the  said 
“ Commissioners  at  least,  doth  remaine  with  the  said  Jobu  Asteley,  for  the  trewe  deciaracion 
14  and  certentie  of  bis  ebardge  in  tlic  premisses;  and  the  other  of  the  saide  two  bookes,  subscribed 
“ upon  every  written  pagen  with  thande  of  the  saide  John  Astcley,  doth  remaine  with  the  Queue's 
44  Maj,l#.  whereby  hereafter  to  ebardge  the  saide  John  Asteley  with  the  Jewelles,  Plate,  and 
“ other  stuff  before  mentioned,  the  particularities  whereof  hereafter  be  at  lardge  declarid  in  this 
4t  booke,  in  cxxxuii.  leaves,  (1)  written  on  both  sides,  that  is  to  sayc,"  Ac. 

Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  original  consisted  only  of  138  leaves,  and  only  138  are  signed 
by  the  autographs  of  the  Commissioners;  but  then  follows  an  addition,  in  the  same  band,  infilled, 
44  Sundry  parcclles  recevid  into  the  Office  since  the  finisshing  of  the  said  Acconipte,  in  manner 
**  and  foreme  folowing.”  Then  follows  a list  of  New  Year’s  Gifts  presented  to  the  Queen  by 
several  of  the  Nobility,  to  the  end.  These  w ere  presented  in  the  years  from  18  to  30  of  her 
reign. 


44  jubens  inde  fieri  celebranfium  Calhcdram  Sarcrdotuin,”  Ac. — Ypodigma  NcfHtirtr,  p.  485,  ed.  Francofurti, 
44  1603.  Hemingl'ord  describes  this  stone  as  shaped  like  a round  chair — “ Apud  Monasteriuni  de  Scone  posit  us 
“ erat  lapis  per  grand  is,  &c.  concavus,  ad  modum  rotunda*  Cathedra,”  &c.  The  wooden  chair  in  which  it  is 
stilt  preserved,  at  Westminster,  is  the  identical  chair  which  is  mentioned  in  Urn  entry.  See  the  word  Lia*Fail, 
in  the  Index  to  this  Catalogue. 

(1)  The  leaves  signed  by  tire  autographs  of  the  Commissioners  are  only  138;  but  then  follows  an  Appendix 
of  additional  Jewels,  infilled  “ Sundry  Parcclles,”  all  in  the  same  band,  and  all  attested  by  the  autograph  of 
Heistou  at  the  bottom  of  each  article,  to  the  end  of  the  MS. 
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The  Inventory  begins  with  the  Crown,  which  is  described  minutely;  then  follow  various 
jewels  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  to  folio  7 ; next  “ cuppes  and  holies  of  gold,  set  with 
“ stone then  cups  of  christal,  garnished  with  gold ; candlesticks  of  gold ; jugs  of  cbristal ; 
saultes  of  gold,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  of  gold ; basous,  ewers,  and  paires  of  gold ; glasses 
garnished  with  gold ; crosses  of  gold,  and  silver  guilt ; books  garnished  with  silver  gilt,  «&c. 
The  principal  books  are  mentioned  thus — 

“ Item,  the  covering  of  a Bible  of  silver  and  guilt  faire  wrought,  poix  ” — iii  ounces. 
u Item,  the  covering  of  another  booke  of  tbe  Commone  Praier  in  Englishe,  of  like  silver, 
**  guilt,  bkewise  wrought,  ” — xviii  ounces. 

44  Item,  one  Gospell  Booke,  covered  with  tissue,  and  garnished  on  the  inside  with  the  crucifix 
“ and  the  Quene’s  badges,  of  silver,  guilt,  poiie,  with  wood  leaves  and  all,  cxii  ounces. 

44  Item,  one  book  of  the  Gospells,  plated  with  silver,  and  guilt  upou  boardes  with  the  image 
“ of  the  crucifix  thereupon,  and  four  Evangelists  in  iiii  places,  with  two  greate  claspes  of  silver 
**  and  guilt;  poiz  c.l.ii.  ounces  and  a quarter,  and  weiug,  with  the  boardes,  leaves,  and  covering 
44  of  red  vellat,  cxxix  ounces. 

Item,  one  booke  of  the  Epistles,  plated  with  silver  and  guilt  upon  boardes,  with  the  image  of 
“ Paule,  with  two  great  claspes  of  silver  and  guilt,  poix  c.I.iii.  ounces,  and  weiug,  with  tbe 
“ boardes,  leaves,  binding,  covering  of  red  vellat,  all  together,  exxv  ounces. 

u Item,  one  Latten  Primer  in  parchment,  lyromed  with  golde,  and  the  covering  and  claspes 
" all  of  silver  guilt,  graven  all  over  with  armes  on  both  sides,  poiz  — xvii  ounces. 

44  Item,  one  Primer  of  parchment,  ly fumed  with  goldc,  haveing  one  claspe,  and  tipped  at 
“ every  corner  with  silver  and  guilt,  graven,  and  covered  with  crymsen  vellat ; without  waiglit.” 
Next  follows  Church  plate,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  candlesticks,  chalices,  patents,  Arc. 

“ Item,  a holy  water  stockc,  of  alehastcr,  the  handle  and  sprinkell  of  silver  white,  poize  xiiii 
44  ounces, 

44  Item,  oone  shippe  for  ffraunconesence,  of  mother  of  pearle,  the  footc  garnishment  and  cover 
“ of  silver  guilt,  having  the  Griflen  holding  the  piller,  and  the  Cardinal  Wolsies  armes,  a litell 
44  spoil e of  silver  guilt  in  it,  poiz  xxvii  ounces/' 

A profusion  of  pixes,  mitres,  cups,  howls,  tankards,  flagons,  spice  plates,  chandeliers,  spoons, 
knives,  forks,  goblets,  basons,  fountains,  ewers,  New  Year’s  Gifts,  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sands of  pounds  in  value,  fill  tbe  very  iuteresting  pages  of  this  invaluable  MS. 


No.  LXXIV. 

“ Q.  Elizabeth’s  Jewels,”  &c.— folio,  paper,  Imperial  size,  original. 

This  fine  MS.  consuls  of  326  written  pages,  containing  an  authenticated  original  account 
of  the  jewels  aBd  plate  which  were  committed  to  the  care  and  custody  of  John  Astley,  Esq.  as 
in  the  preceding  MS.  certified,  at  the  end  of  each  page,  by  the  autographs  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
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Burleigh,  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  of  Sir  William  MUdmay,  Hi  date,  as  entered  on  the  first 
page,  in  the  same  hand  and  iuk  with  that  of  tile  whole  book,  is  14  March , lfi  Eli:. 

To  the  inventory  is  prefixed  a preface,  stating  that  “ this  booke,  made  the  xxth  dayc  of 
" Ffebruayre,  in  the  xxxth  yeare  of  the  raygne  of  our  Soveraigne  Ladye  Elizabeth,  &c.  Ac.  doth 
" particulerly  coatayne  all  such  parcclls  of  the  Queene’s  Maj'1**.  Jewells,  and  Plate,  aud  other 
“ stuff,-,  as  did  remayne  the  said  daye  and  yeare  in  the  custodie  aud  chardge  of  the  Executors 
“ of  John  Astley,  Esq.  Master  and  Treasoror  of  her  Higbnes  Jewels  and  Plate,  to  her  Maj1***. 
“ use ; the  greateste  parte  whereof  is  the  remayne  of  such  Jewells,  and  Plate,  and  other  stuffe, 
“ as  were  delivered  to  the  saide  John  Astelcy,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Cecill,  of  the  Hon.  Order 
“of  the  Garter,  Knt.  Barron  of  Burghley,  Lord  High  Thrcasoror  of  Englandc;  Sir  Raphe 
“ Sadleir,  Knightc,  Cbaunccllour  of  the  Duchie  of  Lancaster ; and  Sir  Walter  Mildmaye,  Knigbte, 
“ Chauncellour  and  Underthrcasoror  of  the  Exchequer,  Comyssioners  nppoynted  by  her  saide 
“ Majestic,  by  vertne  and  autliorytie  of  a Comyssyon  bearinge  date  the  xxixtli  daye  of  Marche, 
“ in  the  xiith  yeare  of  our  saide  Soveraigne  Ladye  the  Queene,  to  them  three,  or  two  of  them 
“ in  that  behalfe  directed : all  which  parcclls  of  Jewells,  plate,  and  other  stuffe,  arc  nowe  deli- 
“ vered  to  Sir  Edwnrde  Carye,  Knightc,  to  her  Mqj.  use,  by  the  saide  Lord  Burghley,  Ac.  by 
“ vertue  and  autliorytie  of  a Comyssion  under  the  Greate  Seale  of  Eoglande,  bearinge  date  the 
“ vth  daye  of  August,  in  the  xxxviith  yeare  of  her  MajUn.  raigne,  to  them  aud  the  Lorde 
“ Cobhame,  in  that  behalfe  directed,  and  are  particulerly  expressed  and  entered  in  twoe  bookes 
“ whereof  the  one  beinge  subscribed  uppon  everye  written  pagyne  with  the  liandes  of  two  of  the 
“ saide  Comyssioners  at  leaste,  dothe  remayne  with  the  saide  Sir  Edwardc  Carye,  for  the  true 
“ declaration  and  certentye  of  his  ebardge  in  the  premysses:  and  the  other  parte  of  the  saide 
“ twoe  bookes,  subscribed  upon  everye  wrytten  pagyne  with  the  handc  of  the  saide  Sir  Edwarde 
“ Carye,  doth  remayne  with  the  Quecne's  Majestie,  whereby  hereafter  to  chant ge  the  saide  Sir 
“ Edwardc  Carye  with  the  Jewells,  Plate,  and  other  stuffe  before  mentioned,  the  particularetyes 
“ whereof  hereafter  be  at  large  declared  in  this  booke,  in  elxiii  leaves,  (I)  written  ou  both  sides; 
“ that  is  to  saye,"  Sec. — 

Then  follows  the  inventory,  of  which  the  first  article  is  the  “ Crowne  of  golde,  the  border 
“ garnished  with  seaten  ballaccs,  eighte  sapheres,  fiyve  poynted  dyamouds,  twentie  rubies,"  Ac. 
Arc.  The  description  is  loo  long  to  be  inserted  here  at  full  length. 

The  descriptions  of  tbe  Queen’s  crown,  of  the  sceptres,  bracelets,  diamonds,  clothes  of  gold 
and  silver,  set  with  rubies,  hour-glasses,  chains,  rings,  and  collars  of  gold  set  with  diamonds,  of 
tbe  golden  cup  called  tbe  Iheam  of  Parit,  having  the  images  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus,  Pallas, 
Paris,  garnished  with  IS  diamonds,  31  rubies,  and  a great  variety  of  other  jewels,  Ac.  Ac.  con- 
tinue to  the  end. 

Amongst  the  ornamented  books  garnished  with  gold  are  — 


(1)  The  leases  are  numbered  rightly  to  ICS,  or  >30  pages  of  original. 
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“ A Bible,  covered  with  silver  guilte,  fayre  wroughte,  the  cover  of  late  poix  ,52 ; — iii  ounces, 
“ nowe  weyinge  together  cclxx  ounces. "(1) 

“ Item,  one  booke  of  Common  Prayer,  covered  with  silver  guilt,  the  cover  weyinge  before 
“ 25 — xviii  ounces  and  a quarter,  and  nowe  the  booke  and  cover  together  poir  clix  ounces.”  (2) 

•*  Item,  one  Latyne  Prymer  in  parchemente,  lymmed  with  golde,  and  the  cover  and  claspcs 
“ all  of  silver  guilte,  graven  all  over  with  armes  on  both  sides,  poir  ,J3 — xvii  ounces.” 

Item,  oue  Prymer  of  parchmente,  lymmed  with  golde,  baveinge  one  claspe,  and  typped  at 
“ everie  comer  with  silver  and  guilte,  graven  and  covered  with  crytnson  velvett,  without  weight." 


No.  LXXV. 

“ Gardekobe  of  Robes  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.” — folio,  Impe- 
rial size,  original. 

The  written  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  103,  with  several  blank  leaves  intermixed  : the  title,  at  full 
length  on  the  page,  is— “ The  Booke  of  all  line  Robes,  Apparrell,  Silkes,  Jewells,  and  other 
" stuife  in  the  cliardge  of  Sir  Thomas  Gorg,  Knight,  Gentleman  of  her  Majestie’s  Garderobe  of 
" Robes." 

The  Lady  Brian  says,  in  a letter  to  Lord  Cromwell,  in  Strype’s  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  that 
the  Lady  Elixabeth  had  neither  clothes  nor  necessaries,  after  her  mother,  Ann  Boleyn,  had  been 
put  to  /death.  (3)  The  book  now  before  us  abundantly  shews  how  much  her  condition  was  soon 
after  altered,  for  here  is  an  inventory  of  rich  apparel,  amouoting  even  then  in  value  to  several  thou- 
sands of  pounds. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  arc  188.  The  writing  is  original  or  contemporary,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  and  second  pages,  containing  modern  memoranda.  The  first  of  these  is 
an  extract  by  Philip  Hills,  Esq.  A.D.  1800,  from  a MS.  in  Colchester  Castle  Library,  inlitled — 
" A Diarian  Discourse,  or  Ephemcridian  Narration,  by  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes,  of  Stowe  Hall,  Com. 
“ Suffolk ; being  a part  of  said  Diary,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Harleian  Library."  The 
extract  is  in  these  words: — 

“ A.D.  1620,  Jan.  21,  King  James  consumed  that  mighty  mass  of  treasure  left  by  Q.  Eiira- 
“ belli,  without  bettering  any  man  except  a few  beggarly  Scots ; and  gave  away  tbc  inestimable 


(1)  On  the  margin  opposite  are  tbeae  words  : — “ Whereof  abate  for  the  byndinge  and  leaves  ,5 — vii  ottnees, 
“ and  so  remaine  in  ebardge,  as  in  the  old  booke  appeareth,  *55 — iii  oonres.”  (Signed)  “ Fra.  Gqftm.” 
ft)  Opposite  to  the  margin,  as  before,  are  tbc  words— “ Whereof  abate  for  the  byndinge  and  leaves  Ui  ounces 
“ and  quarter,  and  remaine  in  chardge  as  before  55 — avrii  ounces  quarter.” 

(S)  S try  pc' 5 Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  vol.  1,  Appendix,  p.  171,  Many  carious  particulars  concerning  the 
Princess  Elixabeth,  during  the  reign  of  her  sister,  Queen  Miry,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  T.  W salon’s  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  printed  for  Cedeli,  Bvo.  1780,  and  also  in  Elisabeth's  Progress,  1 volx.  4to. 
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M wardrobe,  soe  charilye  preserved  by  *11  his  ancestors,  to  one  onlye  Scott,  namely  the  Erie  of 
“ Dunbarr,  (1)  who  breaking  those  venerable  robes  of  ancient  Kings,  and  wickedlyc  transporting 
“ them  into  the  Low  Coontrycs,  sold  them  for  above  100,000/.’’ 

On  the  second  written  page  is  this  memorandum : — 

“ This  book  belonged  to  Sir  Simeon  Stewart,  and  was  sold  by  auction  at  his  seal  in  Hamp- 
“ shire,  in  May,  1779.  t®  Sir  John  Cullum,  Baronet ; afterwards  to  Mr.  Craven  Orde,  who 
“ placed  it,  in  1790,  in  my  MS.  Library. — T.  Attic.” 

On  the  same  page  is  the  following  memorandum  in  the  band-writing  of  Mr.  T.  Aslle 

“ This  book  contains  an  account  of  all  the  Robes,  Apparel,  Silk,  Jewels,  &c.  of  Queen  FJiza- 
“ betli,  in  the  charge  of  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  Knt.  Gentleman  of  the  Wardrobe,  taken  by  virtue 
“of  the  Queen's  Commission,  dated  July  4,  43d  Eli*.  A.D.  1600,  directed  to  Thomas,  Lord 
“ Buckbarst,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England ; George,  Lord  llunsdon,  Lord  Chamberlaine 
“ of  the  Queen's  Household ; Sir  John  Fortescue,  Knt.  Chancellor  and  Under  Treasurer  of  the 
“ Exchequer ; and  Sir  John  Stanhope,  Knt.  Treasurer  of  her  Majesty’s  Chamber;  or  to  any 
“ three  of  them,  of  which  the  Lord  Treasurer  or  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  be  one.” 

It  appears,  by  a note  at  the  end  of  this  MS.  that  all  the  jewels,  Ac.  therein  mentioned,  were, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  Knt.  “delivered  into  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ratcliffe,  28th  May,  160S, 
" two  months  and  nine  days  after  King  James's  accession,  in  the  presence  of  Edward  Carye, 
“ Thomas  Knyvett,  Francis  Gofton." 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  are  placed  three  papers  collected  from  amongst  some  loose  papers 
of  Mr.  Astle’s,  and  numbered  1,  2,  3. 

The  first  is  infilled — “ De  Garderoba  Regis.”  It  is  in  Latin,  and  contains  evtracts  from 
Patents  and  Rolls  in  the  Tower,  relating  to  the  Wardrobe  in  different  reigns,  from  that  of 
Edward  II.  to  that  of  Henry  VI.  The  band-writing  is  modem. 

The  second  is  intitled — ■“  The  Succession  of  the  Masters  of  the  King’s  Great  Wardrobe, 
“ extracted  from  the  Records  in  the  Chappel  of  the  Rolls."  The  hand-writing  is  that  of  Mr.  H. 
Rooke,  Clerk  of  the  Rolls.  It  concludes  thus : — “ As  I apprehend  that  there  arc  some  of  these 
“ Records  which  tend  greatly  to  evince  the  original  rights  and  constitution  of  the  Great  Wardrobe, 
“ in  particular  the  Roll  of  the  17th  of  King  Edward  H.  and  the  Confirmation  of  King  Jauiesl.  Ac. 
“ it  seems  necessary  that  an  Exemplification  hereof,  under  the  Great  Seal,  or  some  other  au- 
“ thentic  transcript,  should  be  made,  and,  for  the  future,  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  King’s 
“ Gr  at  Wardrobe.” 

The  third  is  infilled — “ Compotus  Willimi  Loveney,  Clerici  Magme  Garderobtc  Dni  Henrici 


ft)  This  was  George  Hume,  of  Mandertowo,  one  of  the  great  favourites  of  James  I.  In  1590,  he  ss-aa 
knighted,  and  constituted  Master  of  the  King's  Wardrobe.  In  tool,  he  was  made  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
.Scotland.  He  accompanied  King  James  into  England  in  1603.  He  sras  created  an  English  Peer,  the  7th  of 
July,  1604,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Home,  of  Berwick  ; and  he  was  created  Earl  of  Dnnhar,  3d  of  March,  1605. 
In  1609,  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  died  29th  January,  1611. — Sec  Crawford’s  lives  of  the  Orest 
Officers  of  State  in  Scotland,  p.  397. 
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“ Lancastri*  Comitis  Derbyat,  a xiii  Mail,  anno  Regis  Richardi  2di.  14,  ad  cundem  diem  anno 
“ revoluto.  In  officio  Ducatus  Lancastrise  in  pergamena.”  Tbis  is  a fair  transcript  from  the 
original  in  tlue  office  of  the  Dntcby  of  Lancaster,  stating  tbe  New  Year’s  Gifts  for  that  year. 


No.  LXXVI. 

“ Crown  Jewells.”— -folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  130;  and  they  are  intermixed  with  several  printed  accounts 
of  the  Crown  jewels,  which  are  rendered  tbe  more  interesting  and  valuable  by  tbe  accompaniment 
of  tbe  MS.  Lists.  The  first  part  begins  with  tbe  reign  of  King  John,  and  ends  with  that  of 
Elizabeth.  It  is  not  a chronological  account,  and  much  less  a continued  narrative ; but  only  a 
desultory  compilation  of  passages  from  ancient  documents  in  print,  and  MS.  relative  to  this 
subject.  The  ancient  orthography  is  preserved,  but  the  writing  is  modern. 

The  printed  papers  in  old  French  give  an  account  of  the  jewels  of  Henry  V.  from  a Roll  of 
Parliament  of  the  2d  of  Henry  VI.  and  they  are  followed  by  a MS.  inventory  of  valuable  jewels 
presented  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Queen  Catherine  Howard,  at  tbe  solemnization  of  their 
marriage.  This  Inventory  was  written  at  that  time.  Each  page  is  verified  by  the  signature  of 
M.  Bristowe.  It  was  presented  to  the  late  Mr.  T.  Astle  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lort. 

Tbe  first  articles  in  this  MS.  are  of  tbe  4tb  and  9lh  of  King  John,  from  original  Patents.  On 
the  back  of  the  first  written  leaf  is  a reference  to  Rymer's  Feed.  voL  1,  for  tbe  four  rings  pre- 
sented by  Pope  Innocent  to  King  John  in  the  7th  of  his  reign.  The  account  of  King  John's 
jewels  ends  at  page  10. 

Page  11. — “ A List  of  Jewels  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  time,  from  a Patent  Roll  of  51  Henrici 
3lii.”  These  are  very  numerous  and  valuable,  and  tbe  great  curiosity  of  them  derives  additional 
interest  from  their  antiquity. 

Page  24. — " An  Inventory  of  Crown  Jewels  of  the  28tb  of  Edward  I.  taken  “ ex  Compoto 
“ Ciarderobe.” — We  have  already  mentioned  this  Compotus  of  the  28th  Edward  L as  published  by 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  Lond.  4to.  1787.  Tbe  title,  Jocalia,  begins  in  that  edition  at  page  332; 
and  is  divided  into  several  parts,  tbe  first  of  which  ends  at  page  334.  The  part  beginning  at  page 
345,  is  that  which  is  now  before  us  in  MS.  It  is  iutitlcd — “ Jocalia  remanencia  in  fine  anni 
■'  xxvii  de  Jocalibus  receplis  de  Dno.  W.  de  Langeton,"  Ac.  and  it  gives  only  extracts  from  this 
article ; but  some  of  these  arc  very  valuable ; for  instance — 

“ Imago  ad  similitudinem  Regis  in  supertunica  aperta  cum  Cspucio  super  capud  jacente,  sicut 
“ Rex  cecidit  apud  Burdrg,  anno  xvi.  cum  plata  argenti  sub  pede  ejusdem  Imaginis,  ponderis  in 
“ totovi./. — ir.  t. — ix.rf.  pretii  xv.f. — xvii.a. — v.  d.  pond  , — iii.  unc — v.  d."  Ac." 

“ Cnus  liber  qui  vocatur  Textus  in  uno  casso  de  corio,  super  quern  Magnates  jurare  sote- 
“ bant.”— See  the  book  called  tbe  Coronation  Oath  Book,  in  Press  III.  of  this  Collection. 
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“ Unu»  pannut  Reci  datus  art  modum  Mappc  Mundi. 

“ Until  liber  qui  incipit — Prologus  in  Crmtica. 

" Unus  liber  dc  Romauntex  qui  incipit — Cristiem  sc  voet  cn  Trinity. 

“ Unus  liber  qui  incipit — Paladi  Rutili — urn  Crux  argenti  qui  rocatur  Crux  dc  Hereford. 

" Unus  liber  qui  incipit — ut  de  Mundo  sit  utilis. 

“ Unus  liber  qui  incipit — Sauctissimu  ac  Reserendissimo  in  Xpo  Patri. 

“ Duo  libri  qui  vocantur  Texti,  cum  Platis  et  linaginibus  argenti.’’ 

Page  28. — Extracts  from  ancient  Records  conceruing  the  sweet-meats  and  delicacies  of  tbe 
Royal  table,  with  various  regalia  intrusted  to  Sir  II.  Despenser;  in  French,  of  the  same  reign. 

Page  34. — A copy  of  Pat.  2.  Henry  IV.  p.  3,  granting  certain  jewels,  the  property  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  to  John  Cornwaill,  Chevalier,  and  to  Elia,  dc  Lancaster,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  his  wife. 

Page  +2. — Copy  of  a Patent  of  4 Henry  IV.  p.  2,  M.  27,  being  a Grant  to  Richard  Kynges- 
ton,  late  Dean  of  the  King's  Chapel,  of  various  jewels  and  valuables. — This  also  is  in  old  French ; 
tbe  various  obsolete  names  of  different  articles  of  Church  plate,  Ac.  are  explained  by  a valuable 
glossary  at  the  end. 

Page  50. — A printed  list  of  the  Jewels  of  King  Henry  V.  from  the  Roll  of  Parliament  of  tbe 
second  year  of  King  Henry  VI.  A memorandum  on  tbe  first  page  of  this  article,  in  Mr.  Astle’s 
hand,  states  that  King  Henry  V.  possessed  not  only  the  ancient  jewels  belonging  to  tbe  Crown 
of  England,  but  also  those  of  France,  and  tbe  House  of  Lancaster. 

Page  82. — The  original  Inventory  of  Jewels  given  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Queen  Catharine 
Howard,  at  the  time  of  the  solemnization  of  their  marriage. 

Amongst  tbe  entries  of  these  jewels  are  tbe  following: 

44  Item,  oone  bookc  of  golde  ennamuled,  wberiu  is  a clock,  upon  any  syde  of  which  booke  is 
41  thre  diamonds,  a litle  way  standing  upon  one  of  them  ffbure  turquezds,  and  tlue  rubyes,  with 
4f  a litle  cbeyne  of  golde  banging  at  it,  ennamuled  blewe. 

44  Item,  oone  booke  of  golde,  eonamukd  with  blacke,  garnesshed  with  xxvii  rubyes,  having 
44  also  a cbeyne  of  golde  and  perie  to  hange  at  by,  conteignyng  xlii  peerlls. 

44  Item,  oone  other  booke,  annamuled  with  grene,  white,  and  blewe,  bavyug  a few  sapher  on 
44  every  syde,  and  viii  rubyes  upon  the  same  booke. 

44  Item,  oone  booke  of  golde,  annamuled  with  blacke,  white,  and  red,  and  garnesshed  with  viii 
44  small  rubyes,  liavyn  G.  F.  ennamuled  with  blacke,  the  backs  of  tbe  same  booke  being  gla&se.” 

Page  109. — The  value  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  gTeat  looking-glass,  with  the  great  clock  in  it; 
copied  from  a paper  without  date,  but  stated  by  Mr.  Astlc  to  have  been  probably  written  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  as  appears  from  tbe  writing. 

Page  UO. — An  Inventory  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Jewels,  in  the  same  hand;  slating  also  tbeir 
value,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  322  pounds  4s.  6d.  (1) 


(!)  There  is  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  4to.  Lond.  1807,  page  79,  44  An  Inventory 
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Page  125. — An  account  of  English  Crown  Jewels,  taken  from  Rymer's  MS.  Collections  in  the 
British  Museum.  At  the  end  of  this  article,  at  page  128  of  the  MS.  now  before  os,  b tire 
following  notice  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand  : — M See  many  particulars  concerning  the  sale  of  these  Diamonds 
in  my  fourth  volume,  intitled  Crown  Jewels,”  &*c. 

In  the  catalogue  of  books  of  Mr.  R.  Smith,  sold  by  auctiou  in  1681,  among  the  MSS.  at  page 
366,  No.  19,  is  44  An  inventory  of  great  rarities  and  riches  of  the  closet  of  a Queen  of  England, 
who  appears  to  have  been  Queen  Mary,  consisting  of  rich  jewels.”  This  MS.  was  purchased  at 

that  sale  by  Lord  Peterborough,  and  b mentioned  among  his  MSS.  in  the  44  Catalogus  Manu- 

* scriptorum  Anglisc  et  Hibemitt.” 

Tlie  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  has  placed  at  tlie  end  of  this  MS.  one  loose  sheet,  collected 
from  amongst  Mr.  Astle’s  papers,  and  intitled,  “ Copy  of  a Memorial!  concerning  Queen  Mary's 
**  Jewells.”  It  is  written  in  French,  and  was  copied  from  the  original  written  soon  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  observing  that  amongst  tbe  Jocalia  mentioned  in  the 
“ Compotus  Gardarobe”  of  28  Edward  I.  the  following  entries  may  be  seen  at  p.  281.(1) 

44  Duo  Iibri  Gardarobe  de  anno  Regni  Regis  Edwardi  xv. 

44  Duo  Iibri  Gardarobe  de  anno  Regni  Regis  Edwardi  xvi. 

44  Duo  Iibri  Gardarobe  de  anno  Regni  Regis  Edwardi  xvii. 

44  Duo  Iibri  Gardarobe  de  anno  ejusdem  xviii." 

Neither  must  we  forget  that  in  the  Inventory  of  Crown  Jewels  of  the  3d  of  Edward  III.  pub- 
lished from  a Record  in  the  Exchequer,  in  the  Anthologia,  v.  x,  p.  251,  Roger  de  Waltham,  is 
mentioned,  as  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  from  the  15th  to  the  17th  of  Edward  II. 

After  those  notices  of  the  reign  of  K.  John,  already  mentioned,  one  of  tbe  oldest  lists  of  our 
Crown  Jewels  is  contained  in  the  Letter  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  France,  to  her  brother,  Henry  III. 
of  England,  dated  1261,  which  that  King  gave  lib  Queen,  Eleanor,  power  to  dispose  of,  as  in 
Rymer,  Feed.  p.  780,  878.  Tbe  list  of  those  of  Edward  I.  is  in  the  Gardarobe  Compotns, 
already  mentioned.  Rymer  mentions  those  of  Edward  II.  which  came  into  tbe  bands  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Iancaster,  at  Newcastle,  and  were  taken  back  by  Commissioners  iu  1313;  (2) 
In  Roger  of  Waltham’s  original  MS.  described  above.  No.  LXXII.  will  be  found  an  interesting 
account  of  the  jewels  of  that  reign. 

A long  account  of  jewds  and  plate  delivered  by  the  executors  of  Henry  V.  to  John  Stafford, 


44  of  Plate  in  tbe  Upper  Jewel  House  in  the  Tower,  25th  Aug.  1649,’’  in  which  we  are  informed  that  Colonel 
John  Dove,  of  Surrey,  kept  in  hi»  chamber  at  the  Middle  Temple,  the  “ Book  of  the  King’*  (Charles  I ) Plate 
44  and  Jewels.”  It  is  surprising  that  by  the  valuation  given  in  this  article,  the  imperial  Crown,  and  other 
regalia  of  tlie  Kingdom,  did  not  amount  in  the  whole,  in  1649,  to  20001.  and  yet  by  a Record  in  Rymer's 
Fatdera,  voi.  18,  p.  256,  it  appears  that  in  the  first  of  King  Charles  I.  they  must  have  amounted  to  ten  times 
that  sum;  and  they  were  sent,  by  tbe  King’s  special  Warrant,  privately  into  Holland,  to  be  secured  by  the 
Duke  of  Bucks. 

(t)  As  in  tbe  printed  edition,  1787,  p.  319. 

(2)  Rytncr,  voL  8,  p.  387-8. 
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High  Treasurer  of  England,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  printed  in  the  Rolls  of 
Parliament  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  vol.  iv.  p.  215. 

These  notices  may  be  of  use  to  some  future  editor : nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  office 
of  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  demanded  great  shrewdness  and  erudition;  that  some  of  the 
Wardrobe  Keepers  of  those  days  were  men  of  uncommon  abilities;  that  Richard  de  Bury,  for 
instance,  who  was  appointed  Keeper  by  Edward  III.  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Durham  in 
1333,  and  soon  after  founded  the  library  of  Durbam  College,  at  Oxford;  leaving  to  it  alibis 
books,  which  were  more  than  all  the  other  Bishops  in  England  possessed  ;(l)  that  Petrarch,  wbo 
knew  him  at  Avignon,  extols  him  as  a man  of  genius;  and  that  Warton  confirms  this  account  of 
his  character.  (2) 


No.  LXXVII. 

“ Crown  Jewels.” — quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  164.  The  Royal  Arms  of  England  are  stamped  in  gold  on 
the  cover.  An  original  Letter  from  Mr.  Lye,  author  of  the  Saxon  Dictionary,  (3)  to  Mr.  Aatle, 
dated  2d  October,  1766,  states  that  be  sent  this  MS.  together  with  a MS.  account  of  the  Coro- 
nation of  King  Charles  aud  the  Queen,  to  Mr.  Astle,  begging  his  acceptance  of  them. 

• Contents. 

Fol.  1. — w Extracts  from  the  Inventory  of  the  Jewels  of  King  Henry  VIII.  taken  by  Commis- 
" sioners  1 Edward  VI."  Other  extracts  from  the  same  origiual  Inventory,  may  be  seen  at  page 
143  of  tills  MS.  (4) 

These  extracts  begin  with  the  ornamented  books,  thus: — “ A booke  of  Gospeiies,  garnished 
44  and  wrought  with  antique  worke  of  silver,  and  giltc,  with  an  image  of  the  Cruccfix,  with  Mary 
**  and  John ; poiz  together  cccxxii.  ox." 

“ A booke  of  the  Epistelles,  likewise  garnished,  and  wrought  with  an  image  of  Sainte  Paule, 
44  of  silver  and  gill ; poix  c exxi  ox.  D.  I." 

44  A Gospell  Book,  th’one  side  plated  with  silver  and  evill  gilte;  having  at  the  corners,  on 
44  plates,  Marke,  Matthew,  Pctre,  and  Paule  on  th'one  side,  locking  claspes,  and  one  rounde 
44  pece  of  silver,  weying,  with  the  hordes,  leaves,  silver,  and  fyve  bullions  of  latten  on  th'  other 
44  side ; poix  exxx.  ox." 


(1)  Wood  History  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  11—48. 

(2)  Petrarch*  Philobiblon  Oxon,  1599 ; Warton’s  Engl.  Poetry  Dissert.  2,  p.  120,  edit  Lond.  1775  ; and 
Wharton  Angl.  Sacra.  1.  7G5. 

(2)  Lye’s  Saxon  Dictionary*  was  first  published  in  two  vols.  folio,  1772,  with  considerable  improvements,  by 
the  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  who  died  in  1801. 

(4)  This  MS.  is  erroneously  paged.— We  refer  to  the  pages  as  they  arc  marked. 
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“ A Pistle  booke,  like  the  booke  afore,  plated  with  silver  and  evill  gilte,  and  Luke,  John 
“ Pelre,  and  Paule  on  th'one  side,  locking  claspes,  and  a round  pece  of  silver;  weying,  with  the 

“ border,  leaves,  silver,  and  fyve  bullions  of  latten  on  th’  other  syde,  poiz  cxxi.  ox," 

" Foure  bookes,  whereof  three  are  covered  with  vellat,  and  one  with  tynsell ; one  of  them  is 
“ garnished  with  A.  crowned,  and  one  other  of  golde,  H.  and  A.  the  thirde  of  silver  and  gilte, 
“ and  H.  and  A.  and  the  fourth  with  white  silver." 

Books  in  the  secret  Jewel  House  in  the  Tower. — 

“ A booke  of  golde  enameled,  clasped  with  a rubie,  having  on  th’one  syde  a crosse  of  dya- 
“ mounter,  and  vi  other  dyamountes,  and  th’olher  syde  a Flower  de  Luee  of  dyamouotes,  and 
“ iiii  rubies,  with  a pendaunt  of  white  sapbyrs,  and  the  Armes  of  England,  which  booke  is 
“ garnished  with  small  emeralds  and  rubies  banging  to  a cheyne,  pillor  fashion,  set  with  xv 

“ knottes,  everie  one  conteyning  iii  rubies  (one  lacking),  and  a vyce  to  open  a clocke  with  one 

“ rubie  and  a dyamounte,”  Ac. 

Other  bookes  follow ; but  these  suffice  as  specimens. 

Page  IS. — The  next  article  is  intitled — “The  Manner  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Khigc  ami 
“ Queenc  of  England."  This  article  it  divided  thus: — I.  The  Apparatus  in  the  Church  of 
Westminster.  2.  The  Evening  before  the  Coronation.  3.  The  Procession,  and  ordering  of  tbe 
Trayne.  4.  The  Entrance  into  tbe  Churcbe.  5.  The  Coronation  of  tbe  Queen,  Ac. 

Page  50. — Extract  of  a Letter  from  Sir  F.  Knollis  to  Secretary  Cecil,  relative  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Carlisle.  This  is  from  the  original,  in  the  Cotton  Library, 
Caligula  C.  4,  and  dated  Carlisle,  28th  June,  1568. 

Page  51. — Sir  A.  Poulet  to  Sir  F.  Walsingham,  concerning  the  jewels  of  the  Queen  of  Scots; 
from  the  original,  in  the  Paper  Office;  dated  25th  Feb.  1586. 

Page  54. — Ditto  to  ditto,  dated  Tutbury,  37th  April,  1585;  from  the  original,  ibid. 

Page  55. — The  Inventory  of  tbe  jewels,  plate,  and  other  goods  of  tbe  late  Queen  of  Scots; 
dated  Fotheringay,  20th  Feb.  1586. 

Amongst  a great  variety  of  items,  are — A Mattins  book,  with  clasps  of  gold,  set  with  dia- 
monds, aud  covered  with  black  velvet ; also  " a book  of  gold,  enamelled,  coutayning  the  Pictures 
“ of  tbe  late  Scottishc  Queen,  her  husband,  and  her  sonne.  A looking-glass  of  gold,  enamelled 
“ red,  coutayning  llie  picture  of  Francis  I.  the  French  King,  with  appendant  of  gold,”  Ac.  Ac. 

Here  follow  cups,  bowls,  basins,  crosses,  chalices,  apparel,  furniturr,  a great  number  of 
books,  tire  titles  not  entered,  Ac. 

Page  77. — An  Inventory  of  the  jewels  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  John  Spilman. 

Page  81. — “A  note  of  jewels  received  from  her  Most  Excellent  Majestie  to  be  impawned 
“ 1 May,  l60<),  also  Nov.  6109,  for  tbe  sum  of  1305/.  15s.  slerlynge;  the  interest  whereof, 
“ from  1 May,  1609,  to  1 May,  1615,  being  6 years  and  10  months,  amounteth  to  1238/.  ster- 
“ lynge.  The  Sonima  is  2 thousand  fyve  hundred  fowertie  and  three  pounds  xii.  *.  sterl.” 

Page  S3. — Papers  relating  to  the  purchase  and  pawning  of  Crown  jewels  by  tbe  King  and 
Queen,  to  l6l5. 
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Page  89. — An  account  of  jewels  remaining  in  the  Jewel  House  in  the  Tower,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1. 

Page  93. — Jewels  returned  from  Spain. 

Page  9*. — Papers  and  Instructions  to  Mr.  Job  Harbie,  in  lfiSl,  concerning  the  redemption  of 
jewels  pawned  at  Amsterdam,  by  Charles  I.  for  the  sum  of  58, *00/. 

Page  126. — King  James  the  First’s  Warrant  for  the  delivery  of  Jewels  to  be  carried  into  Spain 
in  1622. 

Page  130. — " A note  of  such  jewells  as  were  iatelie  brought  out  of  Spaine,  and  are,  by  hia 
" Highness  order,  to  be  delivered  into  the  Tower,  by  Sir  F.  Cottington,  Bart,  to  his  Highnes 
“ Secretary.” 

Page  131. — Note  of  such  jewels  as  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  signed  by  Mr.  Sackville 
Crowe,  and  underwritten  by  Lord  Viscount  Dorchester. — In  a short  index  prefixed  to  this  volume, 
these  are  stated  to  be  jewels  pawned  in  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  Duke  of  Bucks,  for  Iris 
Majesty’s  service. 

Page  1 32. — Memorials  ami  papers  concerning  the  jewels  of  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  which 
were  sent  to  Holland,  and  reclaimed  by  Queen  Anne. 

Page  143. — Extracts  from  an  original  inventory  of  the  jewels,  plate,  ordnance,  muoHion,  and 
other  goods  belonging  to  King  Henry  VIII.  taken  by  Commissionen  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  King  Edward  VI.  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  Westminster,  September  14, 
1 Edw.  6. — This  Article  begins  with  a minute  description  of  the  Crown  and  Sceptre,  which 
is  followed  by  a detailed  account  of  other  regalia. 

At  tire  end  of  this  MS.  is  placed  a loose  leaf,  in  a modem  band,  intitled  on  the  back,  “ Crown 
*'  Jewels,”  and  relating  to  the  jewels  of  Queen  Mary  II.  1709,  as  above,  page  132  of  this  MS. 


No.  LXXVIII. 

“ Church  Goods.”— -folio,  paper,  original. 

The  title  of  this  MS.  is — “ The  Original  Inventories  of  the  Church  Goods,  Plate,  Jewrels,  Ac. 
“ in  the  Hundreds  of  filestore!,  Froshwcll,  and  in  the  Half  Hundred  of  Clavering,  in  the  County 
" of  Essex,  taken  by  Commissioners  appointed  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  the  6th  year  of  his  reign.” 
The  written  leaves  are  42,  all  in  one  hand ; and  each  leaf  is  subscribed  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  articles  are  chiefly  gold  and  silver  chalices,  crosses,  patents,  crucifixes,  monstrances,  em- 
broidered vestments,  bells,  candlesticks;  the  value  of  each  article  is  set  down  according  totbc 
estimation  of  the  Commissioners. 

On  tbe  plunder  of  ancient  Churches  and  Libraries,  we  refer  to  Dibdia’s  Bibliomania,  voL  2, 
p.  308-311,  and  to  Harpstield. 

A a a 
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No.  LXXIX. 

“ An  Inventory  of  Books,  Copes,  Vestments,  Altar  Cloaths, 
“ Carpets,  Curtains,  Hangings,  Mitres,  Croziers,  Silver  Plate 
“ and  Gilded  Chalices,  Basons,  &c.  &c.  formerly  belonging  to 
“ St.  Peter’s  Church,  in  the  City  of  Norwich,  and  there  used 
“ before  the  Reformation.”—; folio,  paper,  original. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  88  : the  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A memo- 
randum, in  a more  recent  hand,  on  the  back  of  the  title  page,  states  that  u This  Rook  formerly 
“ belonged  to  St.  Peter  of  Mancroft's  Church,  in  Norwich/' 

The  collection  of  books  in  this  inventory  consists  chiefly  of  ancient  Antiphonaries,  Bibles, 
Psalters,  llituals,  Processionaries,  Missals. 


No.  LXXX. 

“ A Briefe  Declaration  of  the  Number  of  all  Promotions  Ec- 
“ clesiasticall,  of  whatsoever  Name  or  Title,  at  the  Taxa- 
“ tion  of  First  Fruits  and  Tenthes  ; with  the  Yearlie  Value 
“ OF  EACHE  BlSHOPPRICKE,  DEANERY,  AND  ARC  HDF.ACONRIE,  AND 
“ tjhe  Tenthe  of  the  Cleaugie  in  everie  Diocesse.” — Imperial 
folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  19;  the  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  Royal 
Arms  are  stamped  in  gold  on  the  back.  A memorandum  pasted  on  the  first  leaf,  states  that — 
“ in  the  Library  of  the  late  G.  Rawlinson,  Esq.  was  an  esact  MS.  Catalogue  of  all  the  Eccle- 
“ siastical  dignities,  Prebends,  Rectories,  Vicarages,  &c.  in  this  County,  (of  York)  with  the  names 
* of  all  the  Patrons  or  Incumbents,  Valuations  in  King's  hooks,  reputed  Value,  Arc.  made  in 
“ 1 696,  and  altered  eery  much  to  the  present  time,  1720."  (I) 

This  MS.  is  fairly  written  in  one  hand  down  to  the  last  page,  which  states,  in  modern  writing,  that 
" there  were  3,845  Livings,  or  appropriate  Parsonages,  taken  from  the  Church ; which  is  more,  by 
“ 1,126,  than  the  half  of  those  that  remain,  and  within  897  as  many  as  them  all.  For  the  Churches 
“ not  appropriate  are  but  5,439,  thro’  all  England  and  Wales ; so  that  the  Parishes  of  the 


(I)  In  Amoldc's  Chronicle,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Oldys,  in  bis  British  Librarian,  p,  23,  one  of  the 
articles  it  “ The  nombre  of  Paris  Chircbcs,  Townes,  and  Byshop  Cbyrcbca  and  Siicrys  in  England."  Another 
is  “ The  Patrons  of  all  the  Bcncbces  in  Loudon,  the  Temperalitiea  of  dyvers  Deanryes,  Arcbdekcoys,  Ac." 
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“ Churches  appropriate  contain  near  about  one  half  of  the  Kingdom  ; which  is  more,  if  Hierome, 
**  in  bis  Epistle  to  Dardanus,  (as  I take  it)  deceive  me  not,  than  twice  so  much  as  all  the  land 
44  of  Judsea,  tho’  we  reckon  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  into  it,  but  many  times  more  than  the  King- 

44  dom  of  Judxa,  which  contained  but  the  two  tribes  that  stuck  to  God.  See  Sir  II.  Spelman’s 
44  English  works,  folio,  page  35.” — Camden  says — “ Sunt  in  Anglia  Decanatus  26,  Archidiaco- 
“ natus  60,  Dignitates  et  Prebcndx  544,  Ecclesix  Parrocbiales  9.284,  e quibus  3,845  sunt  ap- 
“ propriatx.  In  Libro  tamen  Thomx  Wolsxi  Cardinalis,  descripto  1520,  per  Coniitatus  nurne- 
44  rantur  Ecclesix  9407.” 

Mr.  John  Lewis  observes,  in  his  History  of  Tivertou  Abbey,  Repubiick  of  Letters,  vol.  1, 
p.  204,  that,  among  other  reasons  for  suppressing  Religious  Houses,  one  was,  that  out  of  60,21 1 
Knights’  fees,  that  were  found  iu  England  at  the  Conquest,  these  Houses  had  made  themselves 
roasters  of  28,015,  w hich  is  almost  oue  half. 

The  works  to  be  consulted  ou  this  subject  are  Ecton's  Thesaurus  Rerum  Ecclesiasticarum,  being 
an  account  of  the  Valuations  of  all  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  iu  the  several  Dioceses  of  England 
and  Wales,  3d  edition,  by  Browne  Willis,  Loudon,  4to.  1763;  White  Kennett's  Parochial  Anti- 
quities, Oxford,  4to,  1695;  Brown  Willis's  History  of  Mitred  Parliamentary  Abbies,  and  Con- 
ventual Cathedral  Churches,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  I.ond.  1718. 

The  most  accurate  and  complete  work  on  this  subject  is  the  44  Valor  Ecdesiasticu*  Tempore 
Henrici  VIII.  Auctoritatc  Regia  iustitutus,”  printed  by  command  of  his  Majesty  King  George  III. 
in  pursuance  of  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  folio,  1810.  The  second  volume  came 
out  in  1814,  and  the  3d  in  161?. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Hearnc’s  Walter  de  Hemingford,  Oxford,  1731,  p.  643,  is  a valuable 
alphabetical  List  of  the  Religious  Houses  in  Somersetshire,  rectifying  some  mistakes  and  omissions 
in  Harpsheld,  Speed,  and  Dugdale’s  Catalogues,  by  John  Strachey. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Peter  LangtofVs  Chronicle,  by  Hearne,  Oxford,  1725,  is  44  The  Copy 
44  of  a Roll  concerning  Glastonbury  Abbey;  being  a Survey  of  all  the  Estates  belonging  to  that 
44  House  at  the  Dissolution:  taken  by  the  King  (Henry  Vlllth’s)  order,  and  for  his  use.” 

On  this  subject,  and  on  others  connected  with  the  History  of  Glastonbury,  and  its  valuable 
Library,  as  it  existed  in  1248,  readers  will  tind  ample  documents  iu  llearuc’s  edition  of  John  of 
Glastouhun,  Oxford,  2 vols.  8vo.  17*6. 


Mr.  Burton  quotes,  in  lias  Leicestershire,  folio,  1(122,  an  old  MS.  compiled  in  1220,  of  which  there  is  a tran- 
script, near  400  year*  old,  in  tho  Cotton  Library,  wherein  i«  discovered  44  what  Chur c he* .were  Rectories, 
44  what  appropriate.  If  Rectories,  who  was  Patroo,  who  Incumbent.  If  Appropriate,  to  what  Monastery  or 
44  Religious  House  belonging.”— See  tbc  next  MS.  No.  LXXXI.  Article  VI. 
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No.  LXXXI. 

“ A Calendar.”— -/o/ro,  paper. 

Tbe  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  222.  The  contents  are — 

Fol.  1 . — Calendars  to  the  Patent  and  Clause  Rolls  and  to  oilier  Records,  from  1 Henry  VIII. 
to  17  Elizabeth. 

Fol.  pi. — A list  of  Treaties,  Sec.  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Cecyl  to  Vincent  Skynoer  and  Arthur 
Agard,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  King’ s Treasury  at  Westminster,  for  safe  custody. 

Fol.  105. — An  account  of  tbe  Letters  in  Caligula  E.  IV.  Galba  B.  10,  Vespasian  C.  VII.  and 
F.  3,  in  the  Cotton  Library. 

Fol.  1 22. — An  Abstract  of  all  the  Grants  which  passed  under  the  Exchequer  Seal  from  3 Jac.  I. 
to  1 Car.  I. 

Fol.  211. — Some  Reasons  and  Arguments  why  the  Records,  Claims,  and  Presentments  of  the 
last  Justice  in  Eyre’s  seat  of  tbe  Forest  of  Waltham,  in  tbe  County  of  Essex,  and  some  other 
forests,  now  remaining  as  public  Records  in  tbe  Tower  of  London,  and  preserved  from  tbe  spoil 
and  ravage  of  the  late  times  of  usurpation,  ought  not  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  said  Tower. 

The  6th  article — “ Tbe  number  of  all  the  Religious  Houses  in  England  and  Wales  that  paid 
“ xths." 

The  7th — “ The  Contents  of  an  ancient  MS.  upon  vellum,  deposited  in  the  King's  Paper 
*'  Office,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  now  removed  to  tbe  General  Register  Office,  at 
“ Edinburgh.” 

All  these  different  articles,  down  to  folio  122,  arc  in  one  hand,  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  From 
thence  to  folio  210,  are  transcripts  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  remainder  are  in  quite  a 
modern  hand. 

At  the  end  of  this  MS.  b a loose  leaf  of  paper,  infilled  on  the  hack,  “ Elizabeth's  Payments 
“ to  King  James,  out  of  the  Exchequer,  from  1586  to  1594  inclusive,  33,500.” 


No.  LXXXII. 

•*  Index  to  Eight  MSS.  of  Mb.  Ashmole,  in  the  Museum  at  Ox- 
“ ford.” — folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  137,  giving  alphabetical  lists  of  all  tbe  names  of  Englishmen 
and  foreigners  who  are  mentioned  in  the  eight  MSS.  specified  in  the  title.  To  each  name  is 
added  the  page  of  the  MS  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

Some  particulars  relative  to  Ashmole,  and  taken  from  his  Diary,  were  published  in  an  8vo. 
volume,  intitled  the  Lives  of  Uly  and  Ashmole,  1774,  from  which  it  appears  that  be  accom- 
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panied  Diigdale  in  Ins  " Visitations  of  Counties  f but  that  his  great  erudition  did  not  preserve 
Ilia  mind  untainted  by  the  wildest  fancies  of  Astrology,  witchcraft,  Ac.  and  that  he  became  an 
admirer  of  the  famous  Welch  Prophet,  “ Asise  Evans,”  whose  “ Echo  from  Heaven,”  in  two 
parts,  12mo.  163?,  a very  scarce  hook,  now  hah—1  us,  abounds  in  the  most  silly  eccentricities  of 
fanaticism.  Yet  Selden  and  Twysden  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  his  works  and  Museum  supply 
evidence  of  intense  study  ami  eagerness  of  collection;  his  “ Theatrum  Chemicum,"  4to.  1652,  is  a 
learned  work,  and  is  enriched  and  adorned  by  a scarce  and  valuable  collection  of  plates  in  brass. 
His  " Order  of  the  Garter,”  with  plates  by  Hollar,  came  out  in  l6"2,  when  it  was  presented  to 
the  King,  who  gave  him  400/.  for  it,  as  in  his  Diary.  (1)  The  copper  plates  by  Hollar  arc  50; 
and  the  original  drawings,  from  which  Hollar  engraved  them,  are  in  this  Library. 

Tliere  is  no  Catalogue  of  the  Ashmolean  that  can  be  depended  upon;  and  therefore  it  were 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  eight  MSS.  are  to  which  the  Index  now  before  us  belongs. 


No.  LXXXIII. 

“ A Chronological  Catalogue  of  Writings  that  have  appeared 
“ on  the  Affairs  of  England  from  1037  to  1735.” — quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  91 ; the  hand-writing  is  Mr.  Morant’s,  author  of  the 
History  of  Essex,  in  two  vols.  folio,  already  mentioned.  There  are  blank  leaves  interleaved, 
for  the  insertion  of  additional  works  which  Mr.  Morant  intended  to  mention.  The  works 
inserted  in  this  Catalogue  arc  numerous ; but  they  do  not  amount  to  one-twentieth  of  the 
publications,  and  much  less  of  the  MS.  compilations  of  the  eventful  period  to  which  it  refers. 
Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  satisfy  the  reader  on  this  subject,  than  a reference  to  the  “ King’s 
Pamphlets,”  in  the  British  Museum.  That  Collection  commenced  in  1640,  by  the  special 
command  of  King  Charles  I.  ami  was  continued  to  the  Restoration,  in  1660.  It  coasiits  of 
above  2000  bound  volumes.  The  very  day  on  which  they  came  out  is  written  on  most  of  them; 
and  the  Catalogue  of  them  is  in  twelve  volumes,  folio. 


No.  LXXXIV. 

*•  Walsingham’s  Table  Book.” — octavo,  paper,  original. 

The  written  leaves  are  112;  the  writing  is  that  of  Lord  Walsingham's  Secretary.  This  little 
volume,  neatly  bound  in  Morocco,  and  neatly  transcribed  in  1588,  contains  “ An  Index  of 
“ all  the  written  Books  in  the  Chests,  or  abroad,”  relating  to  Treaties  with  France  and  Flan- 


(1)  The  King  gave  him,  betides,  places  to  the  amount  of  10001.  per  annum. 
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den,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  during  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth : also  a Repertory  of  Lord  Waisingham’s 
Papers,  at  home  and  abroad,  relating  to  all  his  transactions  with  the  above  and  other  countries. 

At  the  end  of  this  valuable  volume  is  the  following  memorandum  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand;  " 
“ Bibliotheca  Cotton : Vi  tel.  C.  xvil. — A Repertory  of  all  such  State  Papers,  Ac.  as  were  in  the 
“ Paper  House  at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

The  Table  Hook  was  probably  written  by  Thomas  Lake,  who  was  amanuensis  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  French  and  Latin  Reader  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Clerk  of  the  Signet,  knighted  by 
James  I.  and  appointed  one  of  his  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  as  in  Wood's  Athena;,  I.  250, 
and  Fasti,  145. 

The  books  referred  to  in  this  MS.  respecting  France  and  Flanders,  arc — 1.  The  Great  Book 
of  Treaties.  2.  The  Register  of  Intercourses.  3.  The  Treatie  upon  matters  of  Arrest.  4.  An 
Abstract  of  the  Book  of  Instructions.  5.  The  Lowe  Counttie  Negociation  with  the  Lord  Cobham 
and  race,  1578.  6.  The  proceedings  of  the  mallei'  of  the  Hanse  Townes.  7.  A Discourse 
shewing  how  necessary  it  is  to  remove  the  English  Tralick  from  Antwerp  to  Embden.  8. 
Diarium  of  forrein  matters,  marked  B.  <).  A Register  of  matters  contained  in  that  Book. 
10.  Register  of  matters  contained  in  the  Diarium  A.  the  booke  missing.  11.  My  Negociation 
into  France  in  1587.  A little  forretne  Memorial  of  matters  in  Germany  and  Scotland.  IS.  Two 
Books  of  sundry  Discourses  of  Flanders,  Germany,  l’olonia,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Barbary. 

Page  2. — Books  relating  to  Scotland;  being  Randolph's  Ncgocialions  aud  Letters  down  to 
January,  1580;  with  five  other  MSS. 

Page  3. — Books  relating  to  Ireland;  being  A Booke  of  Plutts  and  Discourses  touching  the 
state  and  Reformation  of  Ireland  in  1579.  Sir  Henry  Sidnie's  Provincial!  Jomies,  1575-6.  A 
MS.  of  Letters  to  the  Lord  Deputy  in  the  Lord  Treasurer's  lime  of  being  Secretary,  from  1568 
to  1570.  A Booke  of  diverse  Orders  gathered  out  of  the  Counsell  Booke  of  Ireland.  A Reporte 
of  Sir  Henry  Sidneie’s  severall  services  in  his  time  of  Government.  Two  Bookes  of  Orders  taken 
in  the  time  of  tbe  Erie  of  Sussex  Government  there.  Matters  of  Cesse  and  Victuallings.  A 
Booke  of  Reservation  of  Porte  Corne  upon  the  Abbey  Landes.  A Booke  of  Dcfraimenta  and 
Accounts  in  sundrey  Deputies’  times,  15/8.  A Booke  of  her  Majestic’s  Charges  in  I re  la  ml  for 
one  yeere  following  the  7th  of  Aprill,  1584,  to  the  last  of  March,  1585.  A Booke  of  such 
Somtnes  of  Mouy  as  Sir  Henry  Wallop  hath  received  by  Privy  Scale  out  of  Englande.  A Booke 
of  the  Charges  of  the  Garrison  in  Ireland  from  7th  of  Aprill,  to  the  last  of  September,  1585. 
A Booke  of  the  Charges  of  tbe  Garrison  in  Ireland  from  1st  of  October,  to  the  last  of  Ma — , 
1586.  A Booke  of  Proportion  of  Victuals  for  finding  Souldiers  both  by  Land  and  Sea,  from 
100  to  10,000;  made  by  Mr.  Richard  Bingham.  The  like  Booke  for  Rates  and  Eutertaincments 
of  Souldiers  and  soretinge  their  Weapons.  A small  Booke  in  8vo.  an  abstract  of  these  two 
Bookes  of  Victualling  and  Entertainments.  Three  Bookes  of  Letters  sent  into  and  out  of  Ireland, 
from  1578  to  1581,  from  1581  to  1584,  and  from  84  to  this  present  1588. 

Page  6 . — “ Bookes  of  Home  Matters."  The  Catalogue  of  these  is  too  numerous  to  be  in- 
serted here. 
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Page  g. — Tlie  Book  of  Musters  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  aud  the  Continent;  with  a 
table  of  the  matters  contained  therein,  for  the  years  1574  to  1586-7,  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  officers  concerned,  their  different  stations  along  the  coast  and  elsewhere,  their  manner 
of  arming  and  training  the  men. 

Page  23. — “ A Table  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  hook  of  tisc  Navie  and  Sea  Caules,  from 
1568  to  1586-7;  with  detailed  accounts  of  the  cxpenccs  of  the  Navy,  tonnage  of  ships,  their 
victualling,  Ac.  matters  touchiog  discoveries  of  unknown  regions,  by  Gilbert,  Gibbon,  Carlil, 
Forhis,  Warde,  Raleigh.” 

Page  4 2. — A Table  of  matters  contained  in  the  Book  of  Forts  and  Castles,  from  1574  to 
1585.(1) 

Page  55 A Table  of  matters  conteincd  in  tire  Book  of  the  Office  of  the  Ordnance,  from  the 

1 f)lh  of  Elizabeth,  to  1586. 

Page  59. — A Table  of  the  matters  conteined  in  the  Book  of  Piracies,  during  said  period. 

Page  65. — A Table  of  tbc  matters  conteined  in  the  Book  of  Recusants. — It  appears  from  this 
table,  that  the  names  and  properties  of  ail  the  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales,  Lay  and  Eccle- 
siastical, were  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Recusants,  with  all  the  Laws,  Orders,  Ac.  concerning 
them. 

Page  77. — Table  of  the  matters  conteined  in  tbe  Book  of  the  North,  and  Borders  against 
Scotland. 

Page  91. — Repcrtorie  of  matters  concerning  Garnsey  and  Jarsey. 

Page  93. — A Table  of  the  matters  conteined  is  tbe  Books  of  Ireland.  Here  follow  tbc  content! 
of  the  Irish  books  above  mentioned  at  page  3 of  this  MS.  They  are  very  valuable,  but  too 
numerous  to  lie  inserted  here.  In  point  of  time,  they  extend  from  1579  to  1587.  Tbc  remainder 
of  the  book,  to  page  230,  contains  Tables  of  various  MSS.  relating  to  Scotland,  France,  Spun, 
Portugal,  Flanders,  Germany,  Erabden,  Poland,  Hanse  Towns,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Moa- 
covy. 

WaUingham  was  advanced  to  tbe  post  of  Secretary  of  State  in  1572-3.  Ilis  superior  talent 
for  business,  bis  learning,  insinuating  address,  and  profound  secrecy,  are  extolled  by  bis  con- 
temporary Historians.  His  negociations  during  bis  French  embassy  in  1570,  were  collected  by 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  published  in  1655,  with  the  title  of  “ Tbe  Complete  Ambassador,"  Ac. 
and  the  “ Arcana  Aulica,”  or  Walsingbam’a  Manual  of  Prudential  Maxims,  are  ascribed  to  him. 


(1)  This  ends  at  the  written  page  IT.  The  next  page  is  erroneously  numbered  55,  and  the  remaining 
pages  are  numbered  accordingly  from  55  to  the  end. 
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No.  LXXXV. 

" Catalogus  Chartarvm  Miscellanearum,  tredecim  VOLUM1N- 
ibus,”  kc.— folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  properly  numbered,  from  1 to  60.  The  hand-writing  is  modem.  The 
contents  of  thirteen  volumes  of  MSS.  are  indexed  in  this  volume,  without  any  account  of  when 
those  MSS.  were  written,  or  where  they  are  preserved,  or  to  what  Collection  they  belonged. 
The  first  contained  111  Deeds  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James  I.  chiefly  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  of  that  period.  There  are  none  of  the  reigns  of  tbe  Charles’s:  though 
there  are  some  of  James  lid’s. 

Tbe  2d  volume  contained  a continuation  of  the  same  subject.  The  Deeds  in  this  volume 
amounted  to  95,  relating  chiefly  to  tbe  Visitations  and  Temporalities  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, and  other  Bishops  of  England,  and  almost  entirely  belonging  to  the  reigns  and  Elizabeth 
and  James  I. 

The  3d  volume  contained  various  grants  of  lands,  leases,  deeds,  inquisitions  of  different  reigns 
from  that  of  Edward  1.  to  that  of  Charles  II.  chiefly  by  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  but  with  the 
addition  of  various  Deeds  and  Grants  by  other  Churches  and  Monasteries,  down  to  tbe  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  1 6th  Article  in  the  Index  to  this  volume  is  intitled — " Richard  Grenville's 
“ Answer  to  Archbishop  Abbot's  Bill  of  Complaint.”  Tire  various  articles  amount  to  134. 

Tbe  4th  volume  consisted  of  199  Bonds  and  Indentures  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  Many  of  these  are  the  Bonds  of  Recusants  for  good  behaviour  in  tbe  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

The  5th  volume  contained  191  articles,  chiefly  respecting  Ecclesiastical  Temporalities  in  sundry 
dioceses,  patron  rights,  appropriations,  grants  of  lands,  Presentations,  Ac.  Ac.  from  tbe  reign 
of  Edward  I. 

The  6tb  contained  149  Deeds  of  different  reigns,  from  that  of  Edward  II.  chiefly  relating  to 
collections  for  the  Poor,  for  redemption  of  Christian  captives  in  Africa  and  Palestine,  for  persons 
"’infected  by  the  plague.  Presentations,  Grants  of  Church  Lands,  Bonds,  Leases  by  various 
Monasteries,  Sentences  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  Canterbury  Privileges,  aud  Liberties,  Ac. 

The  7th  contained  statements  of  several  Parishes  in  London ; accounts  of  their  burvings, 
christening,  and  marriage  fees,  in  reply  to  inquiries  and  orders  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber,  1635.  The  different  articles  amount  to  115. 

Tire  8lh  volume  contained  histories  of  the  tithes,  Church  rates,  valuations  of  London  livings 
at  various  periods  since  the  Conquest,  down  to  lG38.  This  volume  was  very  valuable.  The 
various  articles  indexed  are  49. 

Tbe  9th  was  a continuation  of  the  same  subject,  in  89  different  articles,  stating  the  revenues 
of  the  different  parishes  of  London,  with  the  v arious  answers  of  the  Clergy  to  inquiries,  decisions, 
opinions  of  Lawyers,  Ac. 
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The  IOth  volume  consisted  of  169  articles,  being  grants  of  land,  Ac.  to  and  from  churches 
and  Hospitals,  at  different  periods,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  inclusive. 

The  11th  contained  98  articles  of  similar  Grants  and  Charters  from  the  reign  of  Henry  T,  The 
first  of  these  was  Henry  the  First's  Anglo-Saxon  Charter  of  Privileges  to  Canterbury. 

The  2d,  Henry  the  First's  Charter  of  Liberties  to  ditto. 

The  3d  and  4th  were  Henry  the  Second’s  two  Charters  of  Liberties  to  ditto. 

The  5th,  Richard  the  First's  Confirmation  of  ditto. 

6.  Henry  the  Third's  Cliarta  de  Libertatibus  Eccl.  Cant. 

7.  Johannis  R.  Cliarta  dc  Libertate  et  Securitatc  Monachonim,  Eccl.  Chr.  Cant,  exulantium, 
redeundi  in  Angliam,  anno  1213. 

8.  Charts  Richard i I.  Coofirmans  omnes  Libertates  F.ccl.  Chr.  Cant.  11 99. 

Then  followed  several  other  Charters  and  Grants,  by  subsequent  Kings,  and  Nobles,  to  tbe 
same  Church,  and  many  Grants  and  Agreements  between  that  Church  and  others,  down  to  the 
reigu  of  Charles  II.  Several  other  matters  arc  intermixed  with  these,  such  as  No.  31,  Margaret 
Duchess  of  Burgundy's  Appeal  to  the  Pope  against  Henry  VII.  in  1*91,  in  behalf  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  whom  she  then  set  up  for  true  heir;  No.  77,  Henry  the  Eighth's  Patent  to  Richard 
Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch,  to  print  the  Bible  in  English;  also  various  terriers  and  valua- 
tions of  the  lands,  Ac.  of  different  Churches.  No.  84,  Charles  the  Second's  Commission  to 
certain  Bishops  to  confer  about  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  anno  l6~8 ; Proceedings  in 
Convocation  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  A c. 

The  12th  volume  contained  60  articles,  chiefly  Catalogues  of  the  Clergy  of  the  different 
Dioceses  of  England  hi  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; Exchanges,  Agreements  of  different  Churches  in 
that  reign,  and  in  Henry  the  Eighth’s ; Confirmations  of  the  Privileges  of  Canterbury,  by  Henry  VI. 
Edward  IV.  Ac.  Privileges  of  other  Churches,  and  Grants  of  land  to  them,  Ac. 

The  13th,  or  last  volume  indexed  in  this  Catalogue,  contained  67  articles  concerning  Ecclesiastical 
temporalities,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Charles  II.  Rentals  and  Terriers  of  Church 
Lands,  Privileges  of  Churches,  Lists  of  the  Clergy  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth, 
Subscriptions  to  tbe  Queen’s  Supremacy,  Ac.  Ac. 


No.  LXXXVI.  & LXXXVII. 

“ Index  Virorum — Augmentation  Office.” — two  vols.  folio,  paper. 

The  two  volumes  lettered  so  on  Uie  back,  consist,  the  first  of  75  written  leaves  and  several 
blanks,  the  second  only  of  36  written  leaves,  and  about  twice  as  many  blanks.  Both  are  in  the 
hand'Writing  of  the  learned  Ducarel,  aud  might  properly  be  intitled,  “ Dr.  DucareC s Draught 
‘‘  of  an  Index  Virorum,  to  several  of  the  Chart  a Antique*  in  the  Augmentation  Office , ter  it  ten  bt/ 
* ***  1764  and  1765."  Ducarel’s  character  for  learning,  accuracy,  aud  industry,  is  well 

known.  He  and  Mr.  Tutel  compiled  a valuable  list  of  English  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
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parts  thereof,  front  153(S  to  1776,  which  was  printed  at  the  axpence  of  Archbishop  Cornwallis. 
He  and  Mr.  Gough  contributed  to  Nichols's  edition  of  “ The  History  of  tbe  Royal  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Bee,  by  Dorn  John  Bourget,”  Lond.  1779-  The  account  of  the  “ Alien  Priories,"  in 
two  vols.  8vo.  London,  1786,  was  collected  from  “ the  MSS.  of  J.  Warburton  and  Dr.  Ducarel 
and  he  lent  his  aid  to  the  preceding  edition  of  1779-  In  1781,  he  published  a 2d  edition  of  bis 
“ Repertory  of  the  Endowments  of  Vicarages  in  the  Diocascs  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester,’' 
Svo.  which  was  reprinted  in  ito.  in  1763,  and  his  “ History  of  S.  Catharine’s,"  the  original  of 
which,  with  tbe  original  drawings,  are  in  this  Collection.  His  Histories  of  Lambeth  and  Croydott 
arc  well  known,  (1)  as  also  Ids  Anglo-Norman  Coins,  and  Antiquities,  published,  the  former^ 
4to.  1757,  the  latter,  folio,  17 67.  He  was  Lambeth  Librarian  from  1757  to  his  death. 


No.  LXXXVIII. 

* Calendarilm  Generale  Rotulorum  in  Turre  Londinensi,”  &c, 

folio,  paper.  - 

la  tbe  present  state  of  this  MS.  tbe  written  pages  are  130.  On  tbe  first  blank  is  a memo- 
randum in  Mr.  Astle's  band,  stating  that  be  received  it  from  Mr.  Askew,  in  1768.  It  contains 
Lists  of  the  Rolls,  Patents,  Charters  of  tbe  different  Kings  of  England,  beginning  from  Edward  L. 
by  whose  Commissioners  the  Inquisitiones,  called  “ Tbe  Hundred  Rolls,' " were  taken  in  the 
Tower. — These  Commissioners  were  assisted  by  Juries,  upon  oath,  to  inquire  iuto  tbe  KingY 
Rights,  Royalties,  Prerogatives,  and  into  frauds  and  abuses  by  preceding  Commissioners;  and 
tbeir  warrant  was  dated  2d  Edward  I.  that  is,  12/4. 

In  these  Commissions  ample  instructions  were  given  to  them,  respecting  tbeir  conduct  in  this 
Inquiry,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Roll  intitled  **  Rot.  Pat.  2 Edw.  I.  M.  6,”  in  tbe  Tower. 
Some  particulars  relating  to  tbe  same  Instructions,  are  noticed  by  tbe  industrious  Mr.  Carte,  in 
tbe  second  volume  of  his  History  of  England. 

The  first  38  leaves  of  this  valuable  Repertory  follow  each  other  in  regular  order,  in  a fair 
round  modern  band,  neatly  ruled  and  carefully  written.  Rut  then  a deplorable  hiatus  occurs  of 
we  know  not  how  many  lea\es,  which  is  followed  by  transcripts,  in  a different  hand,  of  various 
anckut  Statutes,  beginning  with  the  “ Statuta  G Incest riae,"  A.  D.  1278.  and  ending  with  the  8th 
of  Edward  IV.  The  writing  of  this  latter  part,  from  page  63  to  page  130,  resembles  that  of  the 
celebrated  Le  Neve.  The  writer  states  that  he  copied  from  ancient  Rolls,  and  occasionally 
mentions  those  which  he  had  collated,  and  found  to  agree  with  the  printed  editions.  Thus, 
at  page  67,  where  he  gives  King  Edward’s  Confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter,  anno  regni  25y 
he  inserts  at  the  top,  the  words  M Convenit  cum  libro  impresso.” 

The  Charters  and  Rolls,  Patent  and  Clause,  which  arc  numbered  in  the  first  part  of  this  MS. 


(1)  See  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britan,  No.  XII.  178J. 
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down  to  page  63,  are — 164  of  Edward  II.  582  of  Edward  III.  220  of  Riebard  II.  103  of 
Henry  IV.  91  of  Henry  V.  287  of  Henry  VI.  151  of  Edward  IV.  Lists  of  the  Escheats  of  those 
reigns  close  this  part  of  the  work,  which  is  followed  by  the  hiatus  above  mentioned.  The 
following  transcripts,  numbered  from  1 to  15,  have  beeo  placed  in  the  interval  of  that  hiatus, 
by  the  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue:  they  will  be  found  to  relate  to  the  same  subject,  and  they 
were  collected  from  Mr.  Astle’s  papers. — 

1.  A List  of  miscellaneous  Rolls  in  the  Tower. 

2.  A List  of  Inquisitions  ad  quod  daniuum. 

3.  A List  of  such  Indexes  as  have  been  made  under  Mr.  Astle's  inspection,  since  the  year  1775, 
in  the  Record  Office  in  the  Tower. 

4.  Mr.  Astle's  Memorial  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  praying  for  bis  half-yearly 
salary  of  175/.  dated  24th  June,  1776'. 

5.  A draught  of  Answers  to  Questions  relating  to  the  Record  Office  in  the  Tower,  by  Mr. 
Astlc,  9th  November,  1799. 

6.  A List  of  such  MS.  Books  and  Indexes  as  were  in  the  Tower  Office  previous  to  1775. 

7.  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Peers  relative  to  the  Records. 

8.  An  Index  dated  1572,  and  iutitled,  “ Catalogue  Recordorum  tam  Rotulorum,  quam  Bundel- 
“ lorum  infra  Turrim  Lotidinensera  repositoruiu,  et  per  seriem  anuorunt  Christi  in  serie  digcslorutu, 
“18  Decemb.  15,  Eliz. 

9.  u Mr.  Lambard's  Pandect  of  the  Records  of  the  Tower." 

Mr.  Lambard  was  appointed  Keeper,  3 1st  January,  lf>OI,  soon  after  which  year  this  docu- 
ment was  written.  It  is  in  his  own  hand,  and  appears  to  have  been  torn  out  of  some  MS.  It  is 
paged  131,  and  the  subsequent  pages  are  numbered  from  that.  Lambard  is  mentioned  by 
Camden  as  an  excellent  Antiquary  ami  Herald.  IIr»was  the  author  of  the  “ Archaionomia, 
sive  de  priscis  Angloruni  Legibus,"  I.ond.  4to.  1568;  afterwards  revised  and  published  by 
Wbelock,  folio,  Cambridge,  1644,  and  bound  up  with  Whelock’s  Bede.  (I)  He  also  published 
his  “ Perambulation  of  Kent,”  in  1570.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  other  valuable 
works  of  his  in  the  sequel. 

10.  Calendars  of  Records  in  the  Tower,  collected  by  Michael  Henneage,  and  others,  and 
signed  by  William  Lambard,  July  31,  l60l. 

Mr.  Lambard  states,  at  the  end  of  this  document,  that  he  M left  a transcript  of  this  present 
“ Pandect  in  the  Tower  Office." 

11.  Four  papers  inlitlad,  " Observations  on  the  Statute  Rolls,"  in  Mr.  Astlc’s  hand. 

12.  “ Index  Rcrum  et  Nominum  in  Kalendario  Rotulorum  Claus,  tempore  Regis  Edwardi  II. 
“ vol.  2." — Hand  unknow u. 


(1)  This  is  his  capital  work.  He  gives  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws  in  one  Column,  and  his  Latin  version  opposite. 
Gibaon  quotes  John  Brompton's  translation  as  more  jolt,  though  Jew  elegant.— Preface  to  Ilia  Chrou.  Saxon. 
Lambarde's  work  was  begun  by  Lawrence  Nowel,  Dean  of  Litchfield. 
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IS.  The  Opinions  of  Prynue  and  Seldcn  on  the  deplorable  case  of  our  ancient  Parliamentary. 
Records.  Four  sheets — band  unknown, 

14.  Copy  of  a Warrant,  dated  Whitehall,  4th  April,  16*27,  to  enable  Sir  Edward  Deering  to 
make  researches  in  the  Records  of  the  Tower. 

15.  “ Henry  de  Stafford  to  Sir  Wm.  Cecill,  8th  Ian.  1563,  claiming  his  key  to  the  Records, 
“ forcibly  taken  from  his  servant.”  This  was  “ Henricus  comes  Stafford,  natus  Dns.  Stafford, 
“ vulgariler  nuncupatus  filius  unicus  Edwardi  Ducis  Bucks,"  as  stated  in  a marginal  note. 


No*  LXXXIX. 

“ A Kalendar  of  all  the  Public  and  Private  Acts  in  the  Par- 
“ liament  Office  at  Westminster,  since  the  12th  of  Henry 
“ VII.  or  1497.”— -folio,  paper. 

The  written  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  "0,  exclusive  of  several  blank  leaves  interspersed.  The 
margins  are  neatly  ruled  off  with  red  ink : the  writing  is  fair,  and  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
The  order  is  alphabetical ; the  references  chronological.  The  letter  a,  in  the  references,  refers 
to  the  number  of  the  Record,  as  it  is  registered  in  the  Office  for  each  year  of  (he  several  reigns; 
and  the  letter  c stands  for  chapter  of  that  number  or  year. 

In  this  valuable  Iudex  each  word  is  followed  by  a reference  to  the  different  Records  in  the 
Parliament  Office,  from  1407  to  the  end  of  George  the  Second's  reign.  For  instance,  after  the 
word  " Artificers,"  the  laws  relating  to  them  arc  referred  to  thus — 12  II.  7,  c.  8, — 6 H.  8,  c.  3, 
— 7 H.  8,  c.  6.  The  hand-writing  is  very  neat;  the  method  perspicuous;  the  MS.  perfect. 


No.  XC. 

“ State  Papers  in  the  Paper  Office;  or,  a General  Account  of 
“ the  State  Papers  preserved  in  the  Royal  Repository  called 
the  Paper  Office.” — folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  volume  are  230. 

Before  the  accession  of  Ins  present  Majesty,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  every  Secretary  of 
State,  when  he  resigned  the  seals,  to  carry  out  of  the  office  as  many  of  the  original  papers,  which 
came  into  it  during  his  administration,  as  he  (bought  fit ; considering  all  the  correspondence 
addressed  to  him  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  bis  private  property.  After  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation 
in  1761,  the  King  signified  his  pleasure  that  “ no  original  papers  should  be  taken  away  by  any 
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* future  Secretary  of  State;  but  that  he  might  have  copies  of  whatever  he  desired”  Thii 
order  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Paper  Office  on  its  present  system.  The  occasion 
was  this: — Mr.  J.  Pownall,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  having  occasion  to  refer  to  some  transaction 
before  the  Restoration,  and  expecting  to  find  an  account  of  it  in  the  books  of  the  Privy  Council, 
inquired  at  that  Office,  where  lie  was  informed  that  there  were  no  books  there  of  so  old  a date; 
but  that  there  were  several  old  books  in  a room  over  the  gateway  in  Privy  Garden,  where  he 
might  probably  find  wbat  he  wanted. 

He  immediately  proceeded  to  the  place;  climbed  up  a rotten  staircase;  and  finding  the  door 
fastened,  he  lad  it  broken  open  with  a sledge ; upon  which  he  was  covered  w ith  a cloud  of  dust, 
raised  by  a flock  of  pigeons,  who  bad,  for  many  years,  been  in  undisturbed  possession.  When 
the  cloud  was  dissipated,  the  books  were  found.  Mr.  Pownall  acquainted  Mr.  Grenville  with 
the  discovery;  and  Mr.  Knox,  from  whom  tliis  anecdote  is  taken,  (1)  says  that  44  that  great  and 
“ excellent  Minister,  who  was  always  accessible  to  men  of  talents  and  experience,  immediately 
“ concerted  with  Mr.  Pownall  the  plan  of  the  Paper  Office,  for  the  preservation  of  such  papers  as 
44  might  be  spared  from  the  Public  Offices.” 

The  MS.  now  before  us  was  transcribed  about  the  time  when  these  circumstances  occurred. 
It  is  a fair  copy  of  " The  general  heads  of  things  in  the  Office  of  bis  Majestie’s  Papers,  and 
44  Records,  for  business  of  State  and  Council,  established  at  Whitehall,  digested  by  Thomas 
** ’Wilson,  for  the  service  of  Lord  Barrett/' (2)  and  of  several  subsequent  additional  lists  down 
to  the  Revolution. — Tile  first  pages  are  not  paged.  The  paging  begins  at  page  12,  and 
is  continued  thence  from  1 to  212.  After  page  212,  seven  written  pages  follow,  which  are  not 
paged.  The  whole  is  in  a fair  hand,  written  about  the  lime  when  Mr.  Grenville  was  Minister. 

The  first  page  stales  that  the  whole  Office  was  divided,  in  Sir  T.  W'ilson’s  time,  into  twelve 
compartments,  under  the  titles  of  as  many  Countries,  to  which  the  different  papers  refer,  as 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  &c.  These  were  again  subdivided  into  the  different 
subjects  of  Peace,  War,  Trade,  Treaties,  Arts,  &c.  to  which  the  papers  related.  The 
business  of  England,  for  instance,  was  divided  into  seven  heads. — 1 Regalia. — 2.  Legalia. — ' 
3.  Ecclesiastica. — 4.  Militaria. — 5.  Politica. — 6.  Criminalia. — 7.  Mechanics.  The  books  and 
papers  relating  to  these  different  subjects  are  enumerated  under  each. 

Under  the  tiUe  44  Hibernia,”  were  contained  120  MSS.  thirty  of  which  were  collections  of 
Letters  from  Deputies,  Secretaries,  and  Ministers  employed  in  that  Kingdom,  from  1560  to  l6l2. 
Twenty-four  of  them  contained  particular  papers  of  all  the  transactions  of  that  period.  There 
were  also  all  the  Ledger  Books  and  Rolls  of  accounts  relating  to  disbursements  for  establishments 
within  that  Kingdom,  and  other  matters  concerning  the  public  service  there,  with  Discourses 
concerning  the  Government  thereof,  and  six  presses  of  loose  papers,  which  related  partly  to  the 
Public  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  partly  to  the  suits  and  affairs  of  individuals. 


(1)  Knox’s  Extra  Official  State  Papers,  Lond.  8vo.  1780,  fp.  11. 

(2)  Sir  T.  Wilson  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Paper  Office  in  1612, 
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The  same  course  was  followed  with  respect  to  the  others  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa ; and  Sir  T.  Wilson  states,  in  a Letter  to  Lord  Barret,  that,  in  addition  to  Ibis  immense 
mass  of  papers,  “ there  were  all  the  business  which  had  been  left  by  men  employed  in  this  state 
" from  the  13th  of  Heory  VIII.  (1521)  lo  1590,  with  some  older  things  from  Edward  111.  to 
" llenry  VIII.  all  which  are  called  mixia , and  are  deposited  in  20  cubbards  in  the  first  room  of 
« the  Office." 

For  further  particulars  we  must  refer  to  the  MS.  now  before  us.  They  would  occupy  more 
space  than  the  limits  prescribed  by  a Catalogue  would  admit  of;  we  shall  only  add,  that 
they  are  carried  down  to  the  year  1678,  and  that  at  the  end  is  an  extract  from  a Letter  in  a 
different  hand,  haring  annexed  to  it  a list  of  other  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Paper  Office,  which 
is  carried  down  lo  l6p2,  in  7 pages.  These  MSS.  are  xery  numerous,  relating  chiefly  to  English 
Treaties  with  foreign  Powers ; affairs  of  Ireland  and  Scotland ; Maritime  afikirs.  Arc. — “ Qua? 
“ nunc  perscribcre  longum  est.” 


No.  XCI. 

“ Paper  Office.”— -folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  numbered  from  1 to  1 1 8 : lire  writing  is  of  the  present  reign. 
Prefixed  to  page  1 are  three  pages  of  an  index,  in  the  hand-writiog  of  the  learned  Mr.  Morant; 
and  a fourth  containing  a list  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Paper  Office,  from  1570  to  1722. 

Contents. 

Page  1. — Notes  concerning  the  Paper  Office,  from  a paper  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Raymond, 
who  was  Keeper  at  the  Restoration,  and  says — “ The  Papers  taken  away  by  Bradshaw,  Thurloe, 
“ and  Milton,  I am  endeavouring  to  recover.” 

Page  2.  — Extract  from  Sir  H.  Wotton’s  Will  relative  to  Sir  N.  Throgmorton's  State  Papers,  Ac. 

Page  5. — An  account  of  the  Contents  of  the  Paper  Office,  by  a Clerk  who  had  passed  8 years 
in  methodizing  them  with  Mr.  Lev  in  ns. 

Page  9 — Warrant  from  the  Lords  of  live  Council  for  tlie  recovery  of  Papers  detained. — 23d 
June,  l6ll. 

Page  13. — Warrant  for  the  delivery  of  such  Minutes  of  Latin  Letters  into  the  Paper  Office,  as 
were  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Keadc  — June,  1624. 

Page  16. — Warrant  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  anno  1629,  for  seizing  the  Earl  of  Clare’s 
papers. 

Page  17. — A similar  Warrant  for  seizing  the  Earl  of  Somerset’s  papers. — Dated  4th  November, 
1629. 

Page  18. — Sir  F.  Windebank's  warrant,  23d  July,  1636,  for  seizing  the  Leigcr  Book  of  Alring- 
bam  Priory. 
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Page  19. — Warrant  from  the  Lords  in  Council  for  seizing  Dr.  Event's  papers  at  Fulham  or 
elsewhere. — 26th  November,  1637. 

Page  20. — King  Charles  the  Second's  warrant  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Paper  Office,  to  search 
for,  and  seize  all  such  State  Papers  and  Records,  as  had  been  delivered  out  of  the  Office  during 
the  grand  Rebellion.  1 660. 

Page  23. — Notes  concerning  Papers  concealed  in  1660. 

Page  27- — Copy  of  the  Grant  to  Mr.  Williamson  of  the  office  of  Keeper  and  Register  of  the 
King's  Papers  and  Records,  13  Caroli  II.  or  17th  Dec.  l66l. 

Page  31. — Petition  from  William  Reyley,  senior  and  junior,  for  an  allowance  of  l6o/.  for  metho- 
dizing the  State  Papers. 

Page  33. — Sign  Manual  for  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  to  peruse  Records  in  the  Exchequer,  without 
paying  fees,  1668-y. 

Page  39.— Warrant  for  Dr.  Burnet  to  peruse  State  Papers  for  bis  History  of  the  Reformation. 
11  July,  1679. 

Page  42. — Ditto  for  Samuel  Mcarne,  anno  1679-80.  Jan.  2. 

Page  46. — Slate  of  the  Secretary's  Office  on  Sir  Joseph  Williamson's  resignation.  About  168O. 

Page  50. — Mr.  Tucker's  Receipt  for  books,  kc.  bequeathed  to  the  Paper  Office,  by  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson  in  1702-3. 

Page  51.— Order  of  the  Lords,  2Sth  Dec.  1703,  for  the  Keeper  of  the  Paper  Office  to  Report 
on  the  Papers. 

Ibid. — Mr.  Tucker’s  Report ; same  date. 

Page  54. — His  proposal  for  methodizing  the  Records  in  the  Paper  Office. 

Page  56. — Address  of  the  Peers  to  the  Queen,  March,  1703,  for  repairing  the  Paper  Office, 
and  for  recovery  and  methodizing  of  Papers. 

Page  6l. — Three  Secretaries  of  State  in  1553. 

Page  62. — List  of  Secretaries  of  State  from  1523  to  1660;  and  another  List  from  1530  to 
.64, 8 

Page  70. — A Catalogue  of  the  Books  in  Secretary  Craggs’s  office.  1720. 

Page  78. — Ditto  in  Lord  Sunderland’s  office. 

Page  86. — Notes  on  the  contents  of  the  Paper  Office;  with  many  enrious  particulars  relative 
to  private  correspondence  and  researches. 

Page  90. — Reflexions  on  the  proposed  Sale  of  the  King's  Fee  Farm-Rents,  Arc.  in  1670.  (l) 


(I)  These  Catalogues  arc  extremely  worthy  of  attention:  no  good  history  of  the  Revolution  can  he  written 
without  the  aid  of  many  of  the  articles  to  which  they  refer. 
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No.  XCII. 

“ An  Alphabetical  List  of  Authors  and  Remarkable  Persons. 
“ and  the  Times  when  they  flourished.” — octavo,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  numbered  from  1 to  98.  The  first  eight  pages,  which  were  missing, 
have  been  discovered  in  a book  of  Mr.  Astle's,  and  replaced.  The  first  of  these  gives  tbe  title 
thns,  in  Mr.  Astle’s  hand : — “ Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Literary  and  remarkable  Persons.” 
Mr.  A.  adds  that  be  purchased  Ibis  MS.  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Farmer's  Library,  on  Friday,  15th 
June,  1798.  The  hand-writing  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Coxeter,  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  who  is  sometimes  referred  to  by  Warton,  in  bis  History  of  English  Poetry.  In  tbe 
Bodleian  is  a copy  of  Gildon's  laves  of  the  Dramatic  Poets,  with  MS.  additions  by  Coxeter. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  these  anecdotes  descend  no  lower  than  1 69+,  and  that  the  writing 
is  of  that  time. 


No.  XCIII. 

'•  A Catalogue  of  Authors  from  1598  to  1094.” 

This  is  a small  oblong  Svo.  of  8t>  pages,  all  in  one  band,  of  tbe  last  or  present  reign,  without 
any  arrangement  either  alphabetical  or  chronological.  To  each  name  is  annexed  an  obituary ; 
and  there  is  an  Appendix  of  three  pages,  giving  a list  of  ancient  Authors,  at  the  end. 


No.  xciv. 

“ A Schedule  of  the  Goods  and  Chattles  of  Manchester  House, 
“ as  ascertained  by  Indenture  of  Sale  bearing  Date  5th  April, 
“ 34  Charles  II.” — Original. 

This  is  a long  roll  of  parchment,  consisting  of  right  skins,  sewed  together.  It  begins 
wilh  the  Pictures  of  Manchester  House,  about  150  in  all ; then  follows  a great  variety  of  furni- 
ture, with  the  original  Indenture  of  Sale,  and  a Schedule  of  Debts  due  to  the  Honourable  George 
Montague,  at  tbe  time  of  bis  death, — six  seals  pendant. 
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No.  XCV. 

Original  Catalogue  of  the  Essex  MSS. 

The  written  leaves  arc  only  seven.  The  MSS.  arc  now  in  this  Collection.  They  were  offered 
to  the  British  Museum,  and  not  being  purchased  by  the  Trustees,  were  purchased  by  the  late 
George  Marquess  of  Buckingham.  Amongst  them  are  Taylor's  Surveys  of  the  Forfeited  Lands  of 
Ireland,  giving  the  names  of  the  Proprietors  before  the  Rebellion  of  1(>41,  and  the  names  of 
those  on  whom  they  were  conferred  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  as  already  described. 


No.  xcvi.  & XCVII. 

“ Archives  des  Comtes  de  Flandres  de  l’an.  706,  a l'an.  1270.”— 

two  vois.  folio,  paper,  French , original. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  consists  of  683  pages,  the  second  of  63+.  From  a memorandum  in 
Mr.  Astlc’s  hand,  it  appears  that  he  purchased  them  at  the  sale  of  lire  Library  of  the  French 
Minister,  Mons.  de  Calonnc,  on  Friday,  2 At h May,  1793.  It  appears  also,  from  the  Preface,  in 
French,  that  the  Compiler,  Mons.  Godefroy,  Keeper  of  the  Records  at  Lisle,  was  employed  by 
that  Minister,  chiefly  at  the  eipcncc  of  the  latt  Lewis  XVI.  to  superintend  that  work  in  1782. 
There  was  another  Godefroy,  who  was  appointed  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1668,  to  be  Keeper  of  the 
Chambre  des  Comptes  at  Lisle,  where  he  died  in  1681.  His  son,  Denis,  was  Honorary  Auditor, 
and  Keeper  of  the  books  in  the  Chambre  des  Comptes  at  Paris,  w here  he  died  in  1719.  leaving  a 
son,  John,  Keeper  of  the  Records  at  Lisle.  John  published,  in  1706,  an  excellent  edition  of 
Philippe  de  Comines,  which,  however,  has  been  since  superseded  by  that  of  Leiiglct  de  Fresooy. 
He  also  published  several  other  works,  which  are  noticed  in  the  last  edition  of  Moreri.  No 
author  has  given  a better  account  of  the  “ Ligue."  He  died  in  1732,  and  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  Monsieur  Godefroy,  whose  “ Archieves  dcs  Comtes  de  Flandres,”  we  now  proceed  to 
describe.  (1) 

The  title  of  this  work  is  thus  entered  on  the  title  page. — " Imentairc  Chronologique  et  deiaille 
“ de  tout™  let  Charlet  qui  tt  trourmt  dam  let  Archires  da  Comtei  de  Flandret,  depotta  dans 
“ I'ancienne  Chambre  det  Complet  du  Roi  a Lille."  These  volumes,  therefore,  contain  not  only 
a Repertory  of  the  Chambre  des  Comptes  of  Lisle,  but  also  of  the  Records  of  the  ancient  Earls 
of  Flanders. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  those  Earls  first  began  to  deposit  their  Records  in  a fixed 
place.  Almost  all  llic  great  Princes  of  Europe  seem  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  such  a proceeding 
soon  after  the  Crusades;  and  yet  the  first  document  tliat  Godefroy  finds  on  this  subject  is  an  Inven- 
tory, made  in  1387,  by  Pierre  Blanche!,  Master  of  the  Requests  of  the  Household,  and  by 

(0  A good  account  of  this  Godefroy  family  will  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of  L’Advoeat's  His- 
torical and  Biographical  Dictionary,  in  two  volumes. 

Ccc 
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Tbierre  Ghcrbode,  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  that  year.  The  original  still  exists. 
It  is  a Catalogue  of  all  the  Charters  that  were  preserved  at  Ritretnoiule,  when  Thicrri  was 
appointed  Kee|>er  of  the  Records  of  Flanders,  and  of  the  other  Provinces  annexed  to  it.  His 
commission,  the  first  that  can  he  produced,  is  of  tlie  year  1399*  And  yet  there  must  have  been 
older  establishments  of  this  kind;  for,  independently  of  the  uncertain  accounts  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  wc  have  a regular  historical  succession  of  them  from  Baldwin,  sur- 
nained  Iron-arm,  who  died  in  &79;(1)  and  though  Flanders  is  first  mentioned  hy  that  name  in 
the  “ Life  of  S.  Flights,”  written  in  the  7th  century,  by  S.  Audoiuus,  (2)  and  though  it  then 
meant  only  the  territory  of  Bruges,  for  “ Muuicipium  Flandrense”  and  **  Brugeuse,”  are  syno- 
nymous in  that  Life,  and  in  other  documents  of  that  time, — yet  it  appears  that  the  warlike  Lords 
of  that  district  extended  their  territories  considerably  in  the  middle  ages,  so  as  to  rank  with  the 
first  sovereigns  in  Europe.  (3) 

At  ail  events,  the  Lisle  Repository  seems  to  have  been  founded  by  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  Earl  of  Flanders,  in  I38+,  as  stated  by  Monsieur  Godefroy,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  work  now  before  us,  and  in  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  dates,  t.  3,  p.  22.  There  is  yet  extant 
a Diploma  of  his,  of  the  year  1387.  We  find  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 
p.  9»  that  Baldwin  VII.  was  the  first  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  w ho  used  a seal  appendant  to  his 
Diplomas,  about  the  year  1118.  Mincus  gives  an  original  Diploma  of  Charles  I.  Count  of 
Flanders,  who  died  in  1127,  with  the  seals  appendant. — Donationes  Belgica.*,  1.2,  c.  35.  An 
original  Diploma  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  the  seal  appendant,  is  described  by  Madox, 
Hickes,  and  in  the  Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplomatique.  There  are  several  of  the  Conquerors. 

About  Philips  time  a more  settled  system  of  Government  had  prevailed  in  Germany,  than  was 
experienced  since  the  invasion  of  the  barbarous  nations.  The  States  assembled  at  Frankfort  in 
J338,  had  established  that  celebrated  Constitution,  by  which  it  was  irrevocably  fixed  that  the 
M Plurality  of  the  suffrages  of  the  Electoral  Colleges  coufers  the  Empire,  without  the  consent  of 


(1)  The  succession*  are  well  detailed  from  the  best  anthorities  in  the  “ Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,''  tom  3, 
page  1—26. 

(2)  Mahillon  Acta  Bcnedictinor.  Many  historical  notices  respectieg  the  Counts  of  Flanders  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  7th  and  8th  volumes  of  Bouquet's  Collection  of  the  French  Historians. 

(1)  In  987,  Arnold  II.  Count  of  Flanders,  refused  to  acknowledge  Hu  .Capet— See  l*  Art  de  Verifier  les 
Dates,  L 3,  p.  3.  The  French  never  will  forgive  the  crime  ctnuAilted  by  Baldwin  V.  Count  of  Flanders,  and 
Regent  of  France,  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  invasion  of  Fmrlund  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  wu«  his 
son-in-law.  The  Ancient  Genealogy  of  the  Count*  of  Flanders  i*  quoted  by  the  Benedictines,  Art  de  Verifier 
les  Dates,  t.  3,  p.  0.  Robert  I.  invaded  Palestine  in  10H6.  On  bis  return,  in  1088,  be  was  received  with 
all  the  splendour  suitable  to  his  rank  by  Alexius  Comnenus.  In  10S9,  he  sent  that  Emperor  a strong  reiu- 
forcement  to  Acre.  Hia  son  aud  successor,  Robert  II.  joined  the  first  Crusade  in  1096,  having  received  a 
letter  to  that  effect  from  Alexius  which  may  be  seen  in  Marlene’s  Thcsaur.  Anecdot.  t.  1,  p.  267,  and  his 
exploits  acquired  him  the  title  of**  Hicrosolymitanus.”  The  Turks  called  him  the  “ Son  of  8.  George.”  Many 
interesting  facts  respecting  the  Counts  of  Flanders  may  be  seen  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  1.  5 *,  in  Radulphns 
de  Diceto,  Hovedcn,  Bromton,  Ordcricus  Vitalis,  Duchesne's  Maison  dc  Bcthunr,  William  of  Tyre,  Marteuncs 
Voyage  Lctterairc  and  Thesaurus,  and  Bouquet’s  Collection  of  the  French  Historians,  Leibnitz's  Codex  Diplom. 
Minti  Opera  Diplom. 
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" the  Pope."  Charles  IV.  determined  the  number  of  Electors  to  seven  by  the  “ Golden  Bull,”  in 
the  Diet  of  Neurcmberg,  in  1356.  The  affairs  of  that  extensive  Empire  assumed  a more  settled 
and  permanent  form.  The  Arts  and  Sciences  were  more  cultivated.  Libraries  were  established 
in  some  of  the  principal  towns.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  John  of  Bruges,  or  John 
Van  Eyk,  was  the  first  painter  in  oils,  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  But  some 
pictures  in  oil  have  been  discovered  in  Boliemia  of  an  older  date  than  Van  Eyk,  which  lutve  been 
added  to  the  Belvedere  Collection  at  Vienna.  One  of  these  is  of  tire  year  1297,  as  shewn  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Baron  de  Waft  “ Essai  sur  l'Histoire  de  1'Ordre  Teutonique,”  and  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  p.  22.  We  cannot  tlierefore  be  surprised  if  such 
Repositories  as  that  of  Lisle,  are  as  ancient  as  Monsieur  Godefroy  maintains  that  to  be;  nor 
can  we,  on  reasonable  grounds,  question  the  veracity  of  bis  account  of  tire  successions  of  the 
different  Keepers  of  that  Repository  wbo  succeeded  to  Tbierri  Gherbode  from  1383. 

One  of  the  cartularies  lie  describes  contains  632  Charters  on  parchment,  for  Flanders,  dated 
from  106-1  to  1316;  another  contains  671,  the  oldest  of  which  is  dated  anno  819,  and  the  latest 
1336;  a third  for  Flanders,  on  paper,  coutains  270  Charters,  from  1110  to  1301,  a fourth, 
on  parchment,  contains  266  Charters,  from  1085  to  1294.  The  liainault  Cartularies  are  on 
parchment,  and  better  preserved  than  those  of  Flanders.  The  fust  contains  209  Charters,  from 
1176  to  1300 ; the  second  299,  from  1071  to  1347.  In  the  third  there  are  hut  214,  from  the 
year  1293  to  1327.  The  fourth  is  the  best  preserved  of  all;  on  the  first  leaf  there  is  a memo- 
randum that  was  made  by  order  of  the  Ducbess  of  Parma,  Governess  of  the  Low  Countries,  in 
1 562.  It  contains  236  leaves,  collated  with  the  originals,  which  were  in  the  Repository  of  the 
Charters  of  liainault,  and  signed  by  De  la  Same,  wbo  was  then  Keeper  of  the  Records.  It 
contains  347  Charters,  from  1159  to  1 495. 

The  first  Cartulary  of  Artois  is  on  parchment,  and  contains  287  Charters,  from  the  year  1092 
to  1293.  In  the  secood,  which  is  on  paper,  the  Charters  are  24,  from  1112  lo  1447. 

The  Cartulary  of  Namur  is  on  parchment,  well  preserved  in  red  Morocco,  with  the  Royal 
Arms  on  the  covers,  and  contains  91  Charters,  from  1 193  to  1321. 

The  Red  Cartulary,  so  called  from  being  bound  in  wood  covered  with  red  leather,  is  also  on 
parchment,  and  contains  104  Instruments,  from  1187  lo  1287. 

All  tbesc  Cartularies,  to  tbe  number  of  3500,  are  arranged  chronologically  in  the  two  volumes 
now  before  us;  together  with  many  other  documents  which  were  methodized  by  Monsieur 
Godefroy,  at  tbe  ex  pence  chiefly  of  the  late  unfortunate  Lewis  XVI.  and  carried  down  to  the 
end  of  the  13th  century. 

The  first  volume  begins  in  706,  and  ends  in  1240.  Tbe  old  Charters  which  are  described  in 
it  are  all  in  Latin  down  to  1221.  Tbe  first  Charter  in  tbe  French  language  is  of  that  year. 
Some  notes  arc  added  by  way  of  explanation  to  the  title,  to  tbe  topography  of  villages,  to 
obsolete  words,  and  to  the  names  of  persons.  The  second  volume  was  finished  in  1785. 
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No.  XCVIII. 

“ Gower — Confessio  Amantis ."—folio,  parchment. 

The  written  pages  of  this  fioc  MS.  are  348  ; each  page  is  divided  into  two  columns,  and  the 
writing  of  the  whole  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  author.  The  cover  is  old  oak.  Gower  was  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  the  noble  family  of  Trentham.  His  principal  works  enu- 
merated by  Bale,  are  his  “ Speculum  Meditaotis,"  in  French,  his  u Vox  Clamantis,”  in  Latin, 
and  his  “ Confessio  Amantis,”  in  English. 

Warton  says  that  Gower’s  capital  work  consists  of  three  parts,  infilled  “ Speculum  Meditantis, 
**  Vox  Clamant  is,  Confessio  Amantis,”  and  that  his  last  part  was  finished  in  1393,  as  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  London  edition,  1554,  folio  1*,  col.  1.  He  adds  that  the  •‘Speculum  Medi- 
u tantis”  was  never  printed,  but  is  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  NE.  T.  8,  9,  and  MSS. 
Fairfax  3;  that  it  displays  the  general  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  enumerating  the  felicities  of 
conjugal  fidelity,  and  describing,  in  ten  books,  the  path  which  the  wicked  ought  to  pursue  for 
the  attainment  of  Divine  grace  ; that  the  “ Vox  Clamantis/’  in  7 books  of  Latin  Elegiacs,  never 
printed,  is  nothing  more  than  a Metrical  Chronicle  of  the  insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Edward  If. 
and  that  the  best  and  most  beautiful  MS.  of  it  is  in  the  Library  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford, 
with  a Dedication  in  Latin  verse,  addressed  by  the  author,  when  he  was  old  and  blind,  to 
Archbishop  Arundel.  The  “ Confessio  Amantis,”  now  before  us,  is  in  8 books,  in  English 
verse,  and  was  first  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483.  It  was  written  at  the  command  of  Richard  II. 
who  meeting  Gower  rowing  on  the  Thames  near  London,  invited  him  into  the  royal  barge,  and 
asked  him,  after  some  conversation,  to  “ bookc  some  new  thing.” (I ) Among  the  stores  at  King 
Henry  the  Eighth’s  Manor  of  Bcdington,  in  Surrey,  we  find — “ a great  booke  of  parcbemente, 
“ wrytten  and  lymnied  with  gold  of  graver’s  work — De  Confessione  Amantis.” 

It  is  on  this  Poem  that  Gower’s  reputation  as  a Poet  is  principally  founded.  It  is  a Dialogue 
between  a Lover  and  his  Confessor,  a Priest  of  Venus,  who  mixes  Love  and  Religion  in  one 
ritual,  and  describes  all  those  affections  of  the  heart  which  impede  the  progress  of  Love, 
pedantically  dividing  and  subdividing  those  afTcrtions,  and  then  exemplifying  the  fatal  effects  of 
Love  by  apposite  stories  from  the  Ancients.  His  model  appears  to  have  been  the  *(  Roman 
de  la  Rose,”  which  he  occasionally  quotes  and  imitates-—*1  hand  passibus  equis.”  He  quotes 


(1)  “ To  the  Reader,"  in  Berthkttes  edition,  Prologue,— Gower  died  in  1402,  aged  N>.  H»  remains  were 
interred  at  St  Mary  Overbarie’s.  in  Soatliwark,  where  a statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  over  hU  tomb, 
having  a habit  of  purple  damask  down  to  the  feet,  a collar  of  gold  about  the  neck,  and  a garland  of  ivy  and 
roses  round  the  head.— Ames  says  that  most  of  the  stories  Ln  this  work  were  taken  from  the  “Gcsta  Roma- 
norum,"  which  Gower  quotes,  p.  118,  ed.  1554.  In  the  Stowe  Copy  of  that  edition  there  is  a MS.  notice  to 
that  effect,  subscribed  by  the  celebrated  W.  Ireland. 
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also  the  spurious  Life  of  Alexander,  already  mentioned,  which  is  ascribed  falsely  to  CalUs- 
thenes;(l)  as  well  as  Guido  da  Colonua's  “ Tale  of  Truie.”(2) 

The  first  and  last  leaves  of  the  Stowe  MS.  are  missing.  The  first  column  of  the  first  page  gives 
the  concluding  part  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  work.  On  the  last  page  is  pasted  the  following 
account  of  the  author :— **  John  Gower,  a Yorkshire  mail,  and  a Knight,  as  Bale  writeth, 
“ studied  not  only  the  Common  Lawes  of  the  Land,  but  all  other  good  literature.  He  lyeth 
“ buried  at  S.  Mary  Overics,  iu  Southwarke,  with  his  image  lying  over  him  in  a habite  of  purple 
**  damaske  downe  to  his  feetc,  a collar  of  esse  golde  about  his  necke,  and  on  his  head  a garlande 
“ of  yvie  and  roses ; the  one  being  the  ornament  of  a Knight,  and  the  other  of  a Poet.  Under 
“ bis  head  he  hath  the  likene&se  of  three  bookes  which  he  compiled,  &c. — See  G.  Chaucer’s  Life 
“ prefixt  to  his  works,  printed  at  London,  by  Adam  Islip,  1590,  under  the  title  Education.” 


No.  XCIX. 

“ Roman  de  la  Rose.”— -folio,  parchment. 

The  written  leaves  are  151,  or  pages  308,  quite  perfect,  and  written  in  the  15th  century.  The 
initials  arc  all  illuminated  in  gold,  and  some  are  finely  coloured,  and  festooned  and  flourislied 
round  the  margins.  The  illuminated  miniatures  are  21 ; the  ornamented  initials  innumerable. 

This  Romance  was  first  begun  by  William  de  Lorris,  and  complicated  by  John  of  Meun,  a 
little  towu  on  the  Loire,  near  Orleans,  about  the  year  1310.  This  work  is  esteemed  by  the 
French  as  the  most  valuable  of  llieir  old  Poems,  and  they  have  nothing  equal  to  it  before  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  who  died  in  1517.  It  consists  of  22,734  verses.  William  of  Lorris’s  part 
ends  with  1,1 19. 

In  the  public  Library  at  Lyons  there  arc  six  copies  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  from  a collation 
of  which,  by  Delamliuc,  it  appears  that  William  de  Lorris  died  in  12ti0. 

The  celebrated  Gcrson  composed  a work,  shewing  the  danger  of  this  voluptuous  performance; 
and  yet  sonic  Theologians  wrote  commentaries  to  shew  that  it  is  all  an  allegory;  that  the  Rose 


(1)  See  above,  p.  281-290,  321  -324.  Wartoo  says  that  among  Hearne’s  hooka  in  the  Bodleian,  there 
U an  edition  in  quarto,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Oxford  in  1168,  vol.  1,  p.  131 ; but  be  recalls  this 
dale  in  his  second  volume,  p.  8. 

(2)  See  above,  p.  298-305,  where  the  first  edition  of  Guido’s  work  is  erroneoosly  referred  to  I486,  instead 
of  Latin,  4to.  Cologne,  1477. 

An  Italian  translation  was  printed  there  in  the  conrse  of  the  same  year,  and  one  at  Venice  in  1481.  The 
Latin  translation  was  printed  also  at  Oxford,  4 to.  1480.— Sec  Ames,  who  calls  him  Columella,  Hist.  Print,  page 
204.  Guido’s  book  was  translated  into  Italian  in  1324.— Haym.  By  some  writers  it  is  called  the  British  as 
well  as  the  Trojan  story,  as  in  the  Snpplement  to  VomiuVs  Latin  Historians,  and  in  Tbeodoric  Engel- 
hausen's  Chronica  Chronicorum,  compiled  about  1420,  and  printed  first  at  Helms  tail  t,  4to.  1671. — Preface,  and 
page  977.  There  arc  also  MSS.  in  which  it  is  infilled  “ The  History  of  Medea  and  Jason.”  Lydgate  translated 
it  into  English  verse,  calling  it  the  “ Troie  Boke.”  See  the  next  MS.  in  this  Catalogue* 
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means  Wisdom,  and  the  attempt  to  gather  it,  Virtue.  It  became  soon  the  most  fashionable  reading 
and  most  highly  esteemed  work  of  the  French  Court.  There  is  a fine  copy  of  it  in  the  Bodleian, 
on  vellum.  It  was  printed  in  folio,  without  date,  by  J.  Petit,  and  afterwards  in  1529,  in  Gothic 
characters,  by  Marot,  at  the  press  of  Auth.  Verard.  This  edition  is  very  scarce : Lenglet  de 
Fresnoy  published  it  in  3 sols.  12mo.  in  1735.  One  of  the  Lyons  copies,  No.  679,  is  on  paper, 
written  between  1320  and  1350. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a lover  in  pursuing  the  object  of  his  desires,  are  the  subject  of 
this  Poem,  and  the  design  is  couched  under  the  allegory  of  a rose,  which,  after  overcoming  a 
thousand  difficulties,  he  at  last  gathers  in  a garden,  which  is  described  as  Tasso  describes  that 
of  Aranda.  The  Lover  traverses  wilds  and  wastes;  be  scales  lofty  walls,  forces  adamantine 
gates  and  almost  impregnable  castles,  whose  enchanted  apartments  are  inhabited  by  Sorcerers, 
and  Divinities  who  partly  oppose,  and  partly  assist  him  in  his  progress.  Chaucer  has  trans- 
lated Lorris's  part,  and  part  of  John  of  Mcun’s  continuation. (I) 


No.  C. 

“ Lydgate,  Monk  of  Bury.” — quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  arc  7J2  ; the  writing  is  of  Henry  VHlh's  time. 

Lydgate  appears  to  have  risen  to  his  highest  point  of  eminence  in  1430:  he  was  ordained  a 
Subdeacon  in  1389,  Deacon  in  1393,  Priest  in  1397,  as  in  tile  Register  of  Bury,  MS.  Cotton, 
B.  ix.  fol.  1,  35,  52.  He  had  travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  and  returned  a complete  master 
of  the  languages  of  both.  Ilis  models  were  Dante,  Bocaccio,  Alain  Cbartier,  Chaucer,  and 
Odeve;(2)  Warton  says  that  lie  is  the  first  English  writer  whose  style  is  clothed  with  that 
perspicuity  in  which  Euglish  phraseology  appears  at  this  day  to  au  English  reader;  that  to 
enumerate  his  various  pieces,  would  be  to  give  a catalogue  of  a little  library  ; that  no  Poet 
seems  to  have  possessed  greater  versatility  of  talents;  and  that  whether  his  subject  be  the  life 
of  a hermit  or  a hero,  ludicrous  or  legendary,  religious  or  romantic,  he  moves  with  equal  ease 
in  every  mode  of  composition.  His  muse  was  of  universal  access;  he  was  not  only  the  Poet  of 
his  Monastery  of  Bury,  but  of  the  world  at  large.  If  a disguising  was  intended  by  the  Company 
of  Goldsmiths,  a mask  before  the  King  at  Eltharo,  a may-game  for  the  Sheriffs,  a mumming  for 
the  Lord  Mayor,  a procession  for  ibe  Corpus  Christi  Festival,  or  a carol  for  the  Coronation,  on 
all  these  occasions  Lydgate  was  applied  to  for  the  hymn  or  the  ballad ; and  the  learned  Whe- 
thamstede,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s,  employed  him  about  the  year  1430,  to  give  the  Latiu  Legend 
of  St.  Alban's  in  English  verse.  The  S.  Alban’s  Chronicler  adds,  that  Whethamstede  paid  him 
100  shillings  for  the  translation,  writing,  and  illuminating  of  his  MS.  and  placed  it  before  S.  Alban’s 
altar,  haviug  expended  ou  the  binding,  and  other  ornaments,  above  3 /.  A copy  is  preserved  in 


(t)  HU  translation  of  Lorris's  part  ends  verse  4432.  Hr  has  made  several  omissions  In  John  of  Mean's.'1 
(3)  Harpsfield,  p.  640,  and  Amol  Boston's  Catalogue,  quoted  ibid. 
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Trinity  College,  Oxford;  another  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  In  the  British  Museum  a most  splendid 
copy  is  shewn  on  vellum,  which  was  undoubtedly  a present  to  King  Henry  VI.  Besides  the 
decoration  of  illuminated  initials,  and  120  pictures  of  various  sizes,  executed  with  the  most 
delicate  pencil,  and  exhibiting  the  habits,  weapons,  architecture,  and  many  other  curious  par- 
ticulars belonging  to  the  age  of  the  illuminator,  there  are  two  exquisite  portraits  of  the  King, 
one  of  William  Curteis,  Abbot  of  Bury,  and  one  of  Lydgate  himself  kneeling  before  the  shrine 
of  S.  Edmund. (1)  Curteis  was  Abbot  from  1429  to  1445. 

Lydgate’s  principal  Poems  are  the  " Fall  of  Princes/’  the  44  Siege  of  Thebes/'  the  “ Destruc- 
44  tionofTroy,"  the  44  Life  of  St.  Edmund/’  and  44  The  Pilgrim.”  (2)  This  last  isthewrork  now 
before  us.  Prefixed  to  the  first  line  arc  these  doggtel  verses — 

44  Qui  peregrinaris — hunc  per  librum  doccaris 
44  Quc  bona,  vel  dubia  ett  ffugienda  via.” 

Then  follows  a Prologue  of  seven  pages,  ending  thus: — 44  Here  eudetli  the  Prologe  off  the 
44  Translatoure/'  that  is  of  J.  Lydgate,  who  translated  this  Poem  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  died  of  a wound  received  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  in  1428.  Another  Prologue  of 
five  pages  follows,  which  begius  thus: — “ Here  begyuncth  tbe  Prologe  of  the  Auctour,”  and 
this  is  followed  by  44  The  Pylgrytnc/'  The  152  last  pages  of  this  MS.  are  in  a more  recent 
hand  than  the  preceding  (k) 0. 

The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  Lydgate’s  Poems,  when  he  is  informed  that  the  old  classical 


(1)  Guta  Job.  Wltrlbamsiede,  in  Warton,  v.  2,  p.  53.  There  is  an  ancient  drawing,  probably  coeval,  of 
Lyddite  presenting  bis  Poem,  44  The  Pilgrim/’  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. — Harleian  MSS.  4B26,  I.  Whethain- 
•tcad  was  keeper  of  the  Humlrediju  library,  a*  in  llarpsfirld,  p.  631. 

(2)  The  iirst  of  these  was  printed  by  Pinson,  1491,  and  1527,  We  have  it  in  black  letter,  folio,  by  Richard 
Tottell,  London,  1554,  with  several  wood  ruts,  and  the  “ llauncc  of  Macrnbec”  at  the  end.  In  this  edition 
Lydgate  is  stated  to  have  translated  this  woH;  from  Bucoecio’s  “ De  Casibus  Vtromra  et  feminarum  fllustrium/’ 
which  begins  from  Adam,  and  ends  with  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  in  1339.  The  title  page  expressly 
states  that  Lydgate  collated  many  MS.  copies  of  Docarcio’s  work  written  on  parchment.  We  are,  however, 
informed  by  Warton,  that  “ the  French  translation,  by  one  Laurence,  of  which  there  is  a copy  in  the  British 
44  Museum,  and  which  was  printed  at  Lyous  in  1463,  is  tire  original  of  Lydgate’s  poem." — Eng.  Poet.  v.  2,  p.  62. 
The  first  edition  of  Lydgate  is  said  by  Warton  to  be  that  by  John  Wnvlund,  folio,  without  date,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Hut  Rit«on  dates  Way  land's  1558.  The  best  and  most  authentic  MS.  of  this  piece  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  Hail.  MSS.  1766.  The  most  complete  List  of  Lydgate’s  works  is  printed  in  Hitson’s 
Bibtiographuu 

Tbe  “ Stone  of  Thebes”  was  first  printed  by  William  Thinno,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  *rf  Chancer,  1561, 
and  afterwards  in  1687.  Lydgate's  originals  arc  Guido  dc  Colonua,  Statius,  and  Scncca.  He  also  quotes 
Marcianus  Capella,  whose  work,  44  Dc  nuptiis  PhilologUv  et  Mercurii,”  written  about  470,  is  extolled  by 
Scotus  Erigena,  l)e  Divitionc  Saturn and  learnedly  explained  by  Doncad,  another  irishman  of  tbe  same 
age. — Among  the  Royal  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  a MS.  occurs  written  about  the  eleventh  century, 
which  is  a commentary  on  these  nine  books  of  Capella,  compiled  by  Duncant,  an  Irish  Bishop,  and  given 
to  his  scholars  in  the  Monastery  of  8.  Rcmigin*.  Lcland  says  he  saw  this  work  in  the  Library  of  Worcester 
Abbey,  Coll.  ill.  page  268  — Sec  MSS.  Regis,  15  A,  xxxiii.  Liber  olim  S.  Remigii,  Studio  Gifardi  Scriptua 
44  Lab  be  Bibl.  MSS.  p.  66.”—  Warton  Engl.  Poet,  t,  2,  p.  75-76.  Scolus  Erigena  wrote  Annotations  ou 
Maxcianus,  which  are  quoted  by  Labbc.  ib. 
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talcs  of  tile  Greek  and  Latin  Poets  are  clothed  by  him,  as  well  as  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
with  feudal  manners,  and  augmented  and  amplified  with  new  fictions  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
descriptions  appropriated  to  the  chivalry  of  the  Crusades.  Noruian  fortresses,  guarded  with 
barbacans,  defended  aud  protected  by  necromancers,  high  towers,  fiery  dragons,  and  crested 
pinnacles  of  polished  stone,  dazzle  the  imagination,  without  informing  the  mind; — Norman 
names,  and  implements  of  war  and  peace,  are  blended  w ith  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman. 

Lydgate’s  Troyo  Boke  was  first  printed  at  the  command  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Pinson,  1513; 
among  the  decorations  in  the  title  page  are  soldiers  firing  great  guns  at  the  walls  of  Troy ; (I) 
and  in  this  Poem  the  Trojan  story  is  made  a talc  of  romance. — Lydgate's  Pilgrim  was  never 
printed. 


No.  Cl. 

“ Old  English  Poems. — quarto , parchment , bound  in  oah . 

A note  in  Mr.  Astle’s  band,  which  is  prefixed  to  these  Poems,  states  that  “ this  curious  MS. 
“ was  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Brand,  in  179^»  *nd  that  lie  thinks  it  was  composed  in  the 
u reign  of  Richard  II/'  The  written  pages  are  2p4»,  exclusive  of  an  index.  Tliey  contain  Lives 
of  Saints,  in  old  English  verse,  all  in  one  hand.  'Hie  Legends  are — Of  S.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, S.  Jerom,  S.  Leodegar,  S.  Francis,  S.  Fides,  S.  Denis,  S.  Luke,  the  11,000  Virgins, 
SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  S.  Quinlin,  All  Saints,  All  Souls,  S.  Eustacbius,  S.  Martin,  $,  Brice, 
S.  Edward  the  Confessor,  S.  Edmund  the  King,  S.  Cecilia,  S.  Clement,  S.  Catherine,  S.  Andrew', 
S.  Nicholas,  S.  Lucy,  S.  Thomas  Apostle,  the  Nativity,  the  Conception,  S.  Stephen,  S.  John, 
S.  Edward,  S.  Thomas,  S.  Eg  win,  S.  Freidswide,  King  Offa,  Queen  Batilda,  S.  Fremund,  S.  Pe- 
tronilla,  Moses. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  author  gives  treatises  on  Hell  and  the  Devil,  the  Firmament,  tlie 
Planets,  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Elements,  Thunder  and  Lightning,  Rain,  Snow,  Dew,  Earth, 
Water,  Springs,  Fire,  Air,  on  the  Soul,  Ac.  not  forgetting  a miracle  concerning  the  Devil  in 
the  shape  of  a virgin,  aud  S.  Andrew  in  the  shape  of  a Pilgrim. 

The  latest  Saint  in  this  Collection  is  S.  Francis,  who  died  in  1226,  and  was  canonized  in  1228; 
the  writing  and  idiom  is  of  that  age,  or  of  the  following,  certainly  older  than  Lydgate,  who 
wrote  his  “ Pylgrym”  in  1426,  and  his  Metrical  Life  of  S.  Edmund  about  1430. 

In  the  idiom  of  the  MS.  now  before  us  there  is  a more  abundant  mixture  of  the  Saxon  and 
less  of  Norman  Trench,  than  in  the  Anglo-Norman  Poems  of  the  12th  century;  and  the  Saxon, 
or  English,  differs  considerably  from  that  of  a religious  Poem  of  91  stanzas,  which  Hickes  places 


(1)  A more  correct  edition  followed  in  1565.  Lydgate  began  this  Poem  in  1414.  the  last  year  of  Henry  IV. 
at  the  request  of  that  Prince,  and  finished  in  1420.  There  is  a MS.  copy  in  the  Bodleian,  Digb.  232;  and 
another  beautiful  copy  in  the  Cotton,  Augustus  IV.  with  a picture  of  Lydgate  presenting  it  to  Henry  V.  Pitts 
and  Wcevcr  place  Lydgate's  death  in  1140,  and  Graiuger  follows  them;  bat  it  is  evident,  from  his  works, 
that  he  lived  in  1446.  In  the  Harleian  copy  of  his  Chronicle  of  English  Kings,  No.  2251,  one  slanxa  proves 
that  he  survived  1461. 
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jnst  after  the  Conquest,  and  is  among  the  Rigby  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian.  (1)  On  comparing  both 
these,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Stowe  MS.  is  of  a later  date;  perhaps  as  late  as  the  “ Lives 
“ of  the  Saints/'  in  verse,  in  the  Bene’t  Library,  which  Nasmith  refers  to  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  (2)  The  English  language  began  to  supplant  the  Norman,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

MS.  metrical  **  Lives  of  the  Saints/’  in  English,  are  quoted  by  Hearne,  in  his  edition  of 
Peter  Langtoft,  p.  5+2,  and  frequently  iu  the  progress  of  that  work.  These  appear  to  have 
been  written  about  the  year  1300,  on  the  plan  of  the  “ Golden  Legend,"  compiled  before  the 
year  129&.  hy  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  afterwards  translated  by  Caxton,  and  printed  by  Wynkin 
de  Worde.  (3)  Warton  refers  these  “ Lives”  to  “ before  the  year  1200  but  he  adds  that  they 
are  on  the  plan  of  the  Legenda  Aurea,  and  contain  the  Life  of  S.  Thomas  s\  Becket ; and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  so  old  as  1200.(4)  Three  MS.  copies  are  preserved  iu  the  Bodleian,  making 
a prodigious  folio,  finely  written  on  vellum,  and  beautifully  illuminated.  There  is  another  copy 
in  tbe  British  Museum,  Harleian  MSS.  2277,  and  239L  The  Bodleian  copy,  marked  779,  i*  a 
thick  folio  of  310  leaves. 

Tlte  copy  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  Anglo-Norman,  which  we  have  already  given  in  verse  of  the 
time  of  Pope  Adrian  Break spea re,  and  that  which  Warton  gives  from  a Lambeth  MS.  v.  1,  p.  20, 
sufficiently  contribute,  with  those  of  the  11th  aud  12th  ceutury  quoted  by  ilickes,  to  shew  the 
style  of  the  Anglo-Norman  versification  of  those  ages;  and  enable  us  to  pronounce  that  tbe  MS. 
now  before  us  cannot  be  older  than  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The  first  lines  are — 

•*  Seynt  Michel  the  Archangel  and  is  fclawes  eclion 
41  Bey  hiluene  God  and  us  to  schcwc  wat  we  scholle  don/’ 

The  letters  t and  th  are  Saxon.  The  letters  i are  no  where  dotted.  The  style  of  writing  is 
of  the  14tli  century  at  the  latest. 


(1)  Hickes  Ling.  Vet.  Thesaur,  Part.  I.  p.  222.  This  MS.  lias  no  title  ; but  there  i>  another  copy  in  Jesus 
College  Library,  at  Oxford,  MSS.  85.  intitled  u Tractntus  qnidam  in  Anglico."  Hickes  gives  also  a satire 
on  the  Monastic  profession,  which  exemplifies  the  Saxon  adulterated  by  the  Norman,  and  was  evidently  written 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  where  be  cites  a third  Kormanno-Saxon  Poem,  intitled,  '‘The  Life  of  S.  Margaret,*’ 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  was  taken  by  him  from  a MS.  in  Trinity 
College  Library,  at  Cambridge.  Hickes  I.  225.— There  is  an  Anglo-Norman  metrical  Legend  of  **  S.  Juliane," 
in  the  Bodleian,  NE.  3,  xi.  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  idiom  of  all  these  is  older 
titan  that  of  the  work  now  before  as. 

00  Archbishop  Parker  has  assigned  these  “ Lives"  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  in  a MS.  note  prefixed  to 
them ; but  they  contain  the  Martyrdom  and  Translation  of  Becket,  and  that  Translation  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  King  John,  and  Mr.  Nasmith  gives  a specimen  of  them  in  bis  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  S.  Bcnet’s  4to. 
Cantab,  1777,  p.  217.  There  is  another  copy  in  Trinity  College  Library,  at  Oxford,  MS.  No.  *7,  which 
has  not  tbe  Life  of  Becket,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  14th  century,  as  in  Warton,  v.  2,  p.  4.  There  are 
several  Saxon  letters  intermixed  in  the  text. 

(3)  Printed  first  at  Neurcnberg,  1478,  again  1493.  Deventer  1479  and  1483. 

(4)  Warton,  v.  1,  p.  14.  This  Life  of  Becket  is  quoted  by  Ashmole,  Inst.  Ord.  Garter,  p.  21.  He  also 
quotes  the  Life  of  S.  Brendan,  p.  507.  A fine  and,  perhaps,  unique  copy  of  the  latter  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  tbe  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  printed  by  W.  de  Wordc.  Ashmole  quotes  it  from  a MS.  now 
in  the  Ashmolcan  Museum. 
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No.  CII. 

“ An  Historical  Poem  in  old  English  Verse,  written  towards 
“ the  end  of  the  15th  Century.” — octavo,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  32.  The  above  title  ii  prefixed  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand-writing.  On  the 
inside  cover  are  the  engraved  arms  of  “ Francis  Bloiuefield,  Rector  of  Fersfield,  in  Norfolk,  in 
“ 1736 and  a memorandum  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand  states  that  it  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr. 
Brand,  22d  May,  17S8.  The  first  lines  are — 

" Sum  tyrne  was  there  a man  of  state 
“ That  was  clepyd  Methodius, 

“ A holy  Bishop,  a great  Prelate, 

“ A man  nobyll  and  spacyous.” 

The  chapters  of  this  metrical  Legend  are  nine;  and  each  chapter  is  distinguished  by  a large 
initial  Gothic  letter,  in  red  ink.  The  greatest  Legendary  Poet  of  the  period  when  this  Poem 
was  composed,  was  William  of  Nassynglon,  who  translated  into  English  rhymes,  about  the  year 
1480,  “ A Treatise  on  the  Trimly,”  &c.  written  originally  by  John  of  Waldenby.  His  versifica- 
tion agrees  exactly  with  that  of  the  MS.  now  before  us.  Henry  Bradshaw,  another  versifier  of 
the  same  age,  a native  of  Chester,  wrote  the  Life  of  S.  Wcrburgh  in  the  same  sort  of  English  ’ 
verse.  This  piece  was  first  printed  by  Pinson,  in  1321.  The  following  verses  will  shew  the 
•iimlarity  of  the  versification : — 

“ This  noble  Prynces,  the  daughter  of  Syon, 

“ The  fioure  of  vertu,  and  vyrgyn  glorious, 

“ Blessed  S.  Werburge,  full  of  devocyon, 

" Descended  by  Auncetry  and  tytle  famous 
“ Of  foure  myghty  Kynges,  noble  and  vyctorious." 

Robert  Fabyan,  the  Chronicler,  was  also  a Poet  of  the  same  age.  He  flourished  in  1494,  and 
composed  several  Legendary  Poems  in  the  same  style — as  the  “ Seven  Joys  of  the  Blessed 
“ Virgiu,”  and  “ King  Edward's  Complaint." 


No.  CII1. 

“ David  and  Absalom.” — quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  62.  The  author  was  Bale.  The  hand-writing  appears  to 
be  original,  and  is  certainly  of  that  age.  It  is  a Tragedy,  in  five  acts.  Bale  was  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  and  author  of  the  “ Catalogus  Scriptoram  illustrium  Brytannias,"  folio,  Basil,  1337.  He 
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was  also  author  of  a Comedy  or  Interlude,  “ of  John  Baptist’s  Preachynge  in  the  Wildernessc," 
&c.  4to.  1558,  which  is  printed  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  Granger  says  that  " be  hath  given 
“ us  a detail  of  his  Dramatic  pieces,  which  were  written  when  he  was  a Papist.”  There  was  a 
time  when  these  lamentable  comedies  were  acted  with  applause.  His  Comedy  of  “ John 
“ Baptist's  Preaclivne,”  and  his  Tragedy  of  " God’s  Promises,”  were  acted  by  young  men  at  the 
Market  Cross  of  Kilkenny,  on  a Sunday.  He  died  in  1563.  There  is  a bead  of  him  in  the 
Examination  and  Death  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  Oldys  says  that  he  has  known  that  “ Examination" 
to  sell  for  three  guineas,  on  account  of  its  rarity. — A list  of  Bale’s  Comedies,  Tragedies,  and 
other  works,  may  be  seen  in  Kippis's  Biographia,  in  which  the  Tragedy  now  before  is  not  men- 
tioned. He  gives  a catalogue  of  his  own  works  in  his  Catalogue  Scriptorum,  Wesalie,  1548, 
4to.  p.  343,  where  it  is  omitted  in  like  manner. 


No.  CIV. 

“ Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse.” — octavo. 

The  written  pages  arc  71.  The  author  of  the  Poetical  part,  was  Robert  Bolt.  The  writing 
is  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At  page  32  is  the  Arraignment  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in 
contemporary  band-writing,  differing  from  his  Trial  as  printed  by  Browne  in  1709. — See  the 
State  Trials.  Then  follow  miscellaneous  Poems  to  the  end. 


No.  CV.  & CVI. 

“ Elis  Saga.”—: folio,  paper,  Icelandic.  • 

“ Sag  af  Partalopa.” — ditto. 

The  first  of  these  thin  folios  is  intitled,  " The  Life  of  Knight  Elis,”  son  of  Julian,  Duke  of 
France,  copied  from  the  manuscript  written  on  Vellum,  in  the  Ama-Magnean  Library,  and 
preserved  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  No.  533,  8vo.  It  was  presented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Tiiorkelin  to  Mr.  Astle  in  1787,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the  inside  cover  in  Mr.  Thorke- 
lin’s  hand.  It  is  all  in  Icelandic,  aud  an  Icelandic  Romance  of  170  pages,  fairly  transcribed  by 
quite  a modern  hand. 

The  2d  volume  is  intitled  " The  Life  of  Prince  Partalope  and  Marmoria,  a love  story,  com- 


(1)  Dissertation  on  Pamphlets,  in  the  M Phmnix  Rritannicus,"  4tn.  p.  558.  There  is  a small  neat  head  of 
Bale,  and  other  Clergymen,  in  u laipton’s  History  of  Modern  Protestant  Divines,"  Lond.  165S,  the  prints  of 
which  are  copied  from  the  Heroolngia.  Another  print  of  him  msy  be  seen  in  the  copy  of  bis  " Catalogue, * 
already  quoted.  A.  Wood  styles  Bale  “ the  fonl-moothed.” 
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u poied  after  the  decline  of  literature  in  Iceland,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and 
“ copied  from  a parchment  MS.  in  the  Arna-Magnean  Library,  preserved  in  the  Uuiverrity  at 
“ Copenhagen.  No.  533.** 

It  consists  of  73  folio  pages,  written  by  the  same  hand  as  the  former,  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Aslle  in  1787,  by  the  same  donor.  At  the  end  of  this  MS.  will  be  found  another  Icelandic 
fragment  ou  vellum,  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  Astle  by  Mr.  Thorkelin,  also  in  1787,  and  is 
intitled,  44  Anecdotes  of  several  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  written  in  the  Icelandic  language, 
“ about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century."  It  consists  of  only  one  slieet  of  parchment,  and 
is  written  in  Latin  characters. 

We  have  not  the  least  foundation  for  any  Icelandic  Literature  prior  to  the  12th  century.  The 
oldest  authorities  will  be  found  in  the  44  Rerum  llibernicarum  Scriptores.”  Snorro  Sturleson 
who  wrote  his  Edda  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  as  stated  by  Torffwus,  in  bis 
History  of  Norway,  is  I be  first  who  quotes  the  Scalds.  Of  these  he  says,  that  one  of  the  oldest 
was  Theodolf,  the  Scald  of  Harald  Harfage,  King  of  Norway,  in  the  10th  century.  The  most 
ancient  work  extant  in  the  Swedish  Language  is  an  anonymous  Metrical  Chronicle  written  iu  1 3 1 £>. 

The  learned,  with  few  exceptions,  appear  to  overrate  the  literature,  ami  to  exaggerate  the  anti- 
quities of  all  the  Northern  nations,  without  considering  that  whilst  Rome,  Florcucc,  and  Genoa  were 
adorned  with  stately  buildings,  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  Paris  lived  iu  hovels.  This,  oo 
doubt,  may  appear  no  argument  against  the  learning  of  the  Northerns,  since  learning  and  the  Arts 
do  not  always  keep  pace  with  each  other.  We  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  fact,  tliat  no 
Scandinavian  literature  appears  before  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  II ickes  declares  that  the  oldest 
Runic  MS.  extant  is  not  older  than  the  eleventh  century,  and  there  are  cogent  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  is  not  so  old  as  the  12th.  (1)  The  Northern  nations  communicated  no  learning 
or  letters  to  the  Southern,  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Those  fierce  barbarians  seem  to 
have  thirsted  only  for  blood  and  plunder.  They  involved  in  oue  undistinguished  ruin,  the 
monuments  of  ancient  grandeur,  as  well  as  the  productions  of  ancient  ingenuity,  and  they  are  in- 
debted to  Christianity  for  civilization. 

Warton  hastily  inferred,  from  Runic  inscriptions  on  coins,  stones,  and  other  monuments,  and 
from  MSS.  quoted  by  llickcs,  that  44  the  Saxons  imported  into  England  Runic  language  and 
44  letters."  But  all  these  fragments,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  England,  are  manifestly  to  be 
ascribed  to  tbe  Danes.  (2) — More  extravagant  is  the  opinion  of  Wormius,  Rudbeck,  and 


(1)  Reruin  Hibcroicarum  Scrip  tores,  p.  94, 212-215.  and  Index  ih.  voce  **  Run*.” 

(2)  Warton’s  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  Dissert.  I,  4to.  Lund.  1775,  p 25. 

Tbe  oldest  Runic  article  quoted  by  Hickcs  is  the  u History  of  Hialmar,"  written,  he  says,  about  the 
year  1000,  as  in  his  Disscrtatio  Epistolarts,  p.  123.  This  History  was  first  published  by  John  Peringskioid, 
in  Stockholm,  1699.  It  mentions  the  story  of  Abarit,  the  Greek,  and  gives  abundant  proofs  that  the  author 
was  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  Nor  have  wc  any  evidence  tliat  the  MS.  from  which  it  was 
published,  is  as  old  as  the  12th  century.— Hickes  does  not  say  that  be  saw  it. 

Warton  often  misleads. — He  confounds  two  Walters,  Archdeacons  of  Oxford,  making  Walter  dc  Mapes, 
Geoffrey's  friend,  though  be  was  not  Archdeacon  before  1197,  about  44  years  after  the  death  of  Geoffrey. 
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some  French  authors,  who,  assuming  as  a given  fact,  that  the  literature  of  Scandinavia  and 
Iceland  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  have  ascribed  to  that  source  the  origin  of  the  language  and 
“ letters  of  Greece."  (1)  s Salmasius  preceded  Baily  and  Freret  in  publishing  these  extravagant 
opinions  ; (2)  and  Warton  endeavours  to  support  them  by  what  be  terms  “ striking,  implicit,  and 
“ internal  proofs,  which  often  carry  more  conviction  than  direct  historical  assertions.*'  Now,  one 
of  these  M striking  proofs'*  is,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Denmark  and  Norway  “ inscribed 
M the  exploits  of  their  heroes  on  rocks  in  Runic,  which  is  an  Asiatic  art." 

Meantime  Tacitus  declares  that  the  Germans  had  not  the  use  of  Letters — “ Literarum  secreta  viri 
M pariter  ac  faeminz  ignorant;"  and  Egiuhart  states  that  the  German  was  not  a written  lan- 
guage before  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  Egiuhart  was  Charlemagne's  secretary,  and  was  fully 
qualified  to  know  the  facts. — That  some  few  of  the  German  leaders  were  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  letters,  as  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  Marobodus  and 
Adgandestrius,  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  the  general 
argument.  Bacon  discovered  the  use  of  telescopes  300  years  before  Galileo  introduced  it. 

Of  Odin  we  know  nothing,  excepting  what  the  Saxon  Chronicle  relates  in  two  lines,  that  the 
Saxon  invaders  of  England  referred  their  origin  to  him.  (3)  The  Edda  is  suspicions  authority. 
The  learned  Huet  thinks  that,  like  Macpherson  s Ossian,  it  is  the  production  of  Snorro’s  fancy ; (4) 
and  though  the  first  Edda  may  have  been  composed  by  Socmond  Sigfusson,  about  the 
year  1057,  certain  it  is,  that  the  Edda,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  the  work  of  Snoiro  Sturlcson, 
who  was  born  in  Iceland,  in  1179,  and  died  in  1241.(5) 

From  all  accounts,  and  they  are  only  vague,  traditional,  and  unwritten  before  the  11th  age, 
Odin  seems  to  have  been  the  leader  of  one  of  those  tribes  who  were  driven  from  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine  by  the  Romans,  about  tiie  beginning  of  tbc  Christian  ®ra,  as  stated  by  Artigrim 
Jonas,  in  his  Cryroogaea,  I.  I,  c.  4,  ed.  Hamburgi,  1609,  p.  30,  by  Bartholin,  Antiq.  I.  2,  c.  S, 
and  by  Lazius  de  gentium  migrmtiouibus. — Weak  as  these  authorities  are,  they  are  the  best  on 
the  subject.  Now,  Cholcis,  the  country  thus  ascribed  to  Odin,  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  noted 
for  belief  in  magic ; and  it  appears  from  the  Scandinavian  writers  themselves,  that  ibeir  most 


(1)  Wormius  lit.  Ron.  Huluitr,  1641,  c.  20.  Rudbeck,  &c.  Compare  Gibbon,  vol.  1,  8vo.  p.  414. 

(2)  Salmashis  de  Hellenist,  p.  400.  “ .Satis  certum  cx  his  colligi  potest  linguam,  ut  gvntetn,  Hellenicam  a 
“ Septentrione  ct  Scythia  origincin  traxissr,  nun  a meridic.  Inde  liter*  Grspcorum  ; indc  Mas®  Picrides ; 
“ inde  Sacrorum  initia.”  Freret  more  cautiously  says — **  Cette  supposition  (de  Lettres  Pclasgicnncs  plus 
“ ancienncs  qne  celles  de  Cadmus)  rendroil  probable  la  conjecture  de  Rudbecks,  sur  I'antiquiti*  dcs  lettrea 
a Runiqucs,  asset  scmblablcs  au  premier  alphabet  Grec,  par  lc  uombre,  par  I'ordrc  ct  par  la  valcur,— Pculetr® 
“ qne  dans  les  premiers  terns  cettc  ccriture  ctoit  repandne  dans  tout  notre  Occident,  ct  qu’  ayant  ete  detruile 
“ dans  la  Grccc  par  I’ Alphabet  de  Cadmus,  ellc  se  irrt  conserved  dans  la  Scandinavie.”— Mem.  ife  Litter  dr 
1‘Arad.  de»  Inscr.  t.  6,  p.  616. 

(S)  Gibson’s  ed.  p.  IS  and  15. 

(4)  Huct  Orig.  de  Romans,  p.  116.  The  oldest  Icelandic  authois  describe  Odin  a Magician.  Mallet.  I. 
p 70.  Ac. 

(5)  Snorro’s  Edda  ha*  been  translated  by  Mallet  into  French,  and  published  at  the  head  of  bis  Histoirc  de 
Danrmarck,  S vol*.  Ito.  or  6 vol*.  l2mo.  Paris,  1756.  Tlierc  is  an  older  edition  by  Rcsenius  Hanoi*,  1666,  in 
4to.  But  tbc  oldest  MS.  even  of  the  pretended  Strmundine,  is  not  older  than  the  15th  century. — See  Rerun 
Hibern.  p.  xxiv.  Mallet  in  vain  dissemble*,  he  succumbs  under  this  invincible  truth. 
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ancient  Runic  characters,  inscribed  on  rocks,  Ac.  were  tahsmanic.  (1)  Hickes  describes  a 
silver  Dano-Saxon  shield,  dug  up  in  the  l&le  of  Ely,  having  a magical  Runic  inscription,  supposed 
to  render  those  who  bore  it  in  battle  invulnerable.  (C)  Odin's  warriors  are  called  “ lncantationum 
“ auctores,"  in  the  Chronicon  Norwegiense.  Wormius  quotes  a Runic  incantation,  in  which  an 
Asiatic  Inchantrcss  is  invoked.  (3)  Venantins  Fortunatus,  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century  is  the 
first  who  mentions  Runes,  and  be  describes  them  not  as  letters,  but  as  barbarian,  aud  probably 
magical  signs. — 44  Barbara  fraxineis  pingatur  Kuna  tabellis."  (4) 

In  the  history  of  Hialmar,  already  mentioned,  his  Magical  Bell  is  described,  by  which  he 
foretold  future  events,  as  well  as  his  magical  staff,  engraved  with  Runes,  and  a magical  poem, 
by  which  Thorn  raised  a storm,  and  scattered  the  ships  of  Ulaf. 

Wartou’s  authority  on  these  subjects  is  not  to  be  depended  upon : bis  imagination  too  often 
misleads  him,  and  his  quotations  and  assertions  are  not  seldom  in  direct  opposition  to  Historical 
facts.  Mr.  Ritson  has  detected  several  of  these  errors  in  his  44  Dissertation  on  Romance  aud 
44  Minstrelsey,”  p.  xix.  dec.  But  he  himself  niistates  at  page  xxiv.  that  44  there  is  no  shadow  of 
44  any  ancient  authority  that  this  pitiful  Nation  (of  the  Armoricans),  a small  colony  from  S.  Wales, 
44  or  Cornwall,  in  Britain,  had  any  other  fictions  than  such  as  they  had  carried  over  with 
44  them/' — This  dogmatism  is  completely  refuted  by  those  authors  of  the  12th  century,  who 
mention  the  Armorican  original  of  Geoffrey  of  Moumouth,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  Romances, 
which  are  quoted  in  the  44  Histoire  Literaire  de  la  France,"  (5)  some  of  which  arc  older  than 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  time. 

But  yet,  Ritson  is  justified  in  asserting  that  ancient  Runic  poetry  is  a mere  fiction;  that  the 


(1)  Hickes' s Gram.  Angto-Sax.  p.  121. 

(2)  Dissert  Ep,  p.  187. 

(3)  Lit  Run.  p.  200. 

Reinesins  shews  (hat  the  Germans  had  not  the  rac  of  letters  in  the  days  of  Aminianus  Marcellinus,  and  Otfred, 
who  first  translated  the  Scriptures  into  German,  agrees.— Sec  Rer.  I libera,  v.  1,  p,  xxi.  Gencbrard  confirms 
the  assertions  of  both. — Chronol.  Sacr.  ann.  128,  aud  the  Learned  generally  nnitc  in  the  opiniou  that  the 
German  was  not  a written  langnage  before  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  —Rer.  Hib.  ib.  Maffei  Oposcoli  Eccl. 
p.  SO.  Rotaris,  King  of  the  Lombards,  a Scandinavian  nation,  was  the  first  who  committed  their  laws  to 
writing,  after  they  had  learned  the  use  of  letters  in  Italy.  Mnrutori  Rer.  Itnl.  1. 1,  p.  I,  Ac. 

(4)  Carmine  ad  Flavum,  I.  7,  c.  8.  Venantins  wrote  the  Life  of  S.  Marlin  of  Tours,  in  4 books  of  Latin 
hexameters,  founding  his  narrative  chiefly  on  Sulpicius  Severn*,  and  other  Poems  and  Lives  of  Saints  in 
verse,  before  the  year  000,  when  he  died.  Cave  confounds  him  with  S.  Fortunatus.  His  works  have  been 
printed  by  Surins.  He  is  quoted  by  Bede.-  Hist  L I,  c.  7. 

(5)  The  44  Historia  Caroli  M.  et  Rotandi,"  published  in  Schardius’s  “ Rerum  Gcrmanicanim,”  Frankfort 
J556,  foL  lias  been  ascribed  to  Turpin,  Aidtbishop  of  Rheims  in  774.  The  real  author  was  Turpin,  a Monk 
of  the  11th  century,  as  in  the  French  translation,  8vo.  Lyons,  1583. 

Mr.  Ritson  makes  a prodigious  crime  of  Warton’s  quoting  Lohinean  for  Armorican  Romances,  calling 
this  44  a most  monstrous  falsehood/’— p.  xxv.‘  And  hr  pledges  his  character  that  Lobtuean  does  not  in  one 
•Ingle  instance,  quote  any  Poem  whatever,  ancient  or  modern,  in  the  Armorican  language.  Now  the  question 
does  not  relate  to  Armorican  language,  bnt  to  Armorican  Historical  Romances;  and  Lohineau  publishes  ooe 
of  these  in  his  second  volume,  p.  691. — “ Histoire  de  Jean  IV  Ac.  par  Maistre  Guillaume  de  8.  Andre,  Ac. 
“Scolasliqne  de  Dol.”  in  which  King  Arthur  is  mentioned  as  King  of  Armorica.  Several  Armorican  Romances 
are  quoted  by  Warton,  from  Moutfaueou’s  Biblioth.  MSS.  Sec  alio  Rivet.  Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  t.  6 and  7, 
Prcf.  p.  66. 
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Scildic  story  of  Regner  Ixxlbrog  and  Thora,  is  but  Hits  story  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda;  that 
the  Sagas  are  imitations  from  the  French;  and  that  the  Danes  have  no  Historian  whatever 
before  the  11th  century.  (1) — Perhaps  the  first  metrical  Romance,  properly  so  called,  is  the 
" Chanson  de  Roland,”  which  Taillefcr  sung  oil  horscbaek,  at  the  head  of  the  Normans  inarching 
to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  as  stated  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  died  in  1142,  and  by 
Wace,  who  compiled  his  “ Brut"  in  1155. — Calmct  states  that  the  •'  Roman  de  Garin  le  I.ohcran,” 
written  abont  1050,  is  the  oldest  in  tbe  French  language.  (2) 

Next,  in  point  of  age,  is  “ A Chronicle  Historie  of  the  Britons  and  English,  from  tbe 
" achievement  of  tbe  Golden  Fleece  to  tbe  death  of  Henry  I.*  composed  before  tbe  year  1147, 
when  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  died,  who  caused  that  book  to  be  translates),  according 
to  those  of  tbe  Welch  Kings,  and  sent  it  to  Walter  Espec,  w ho  died  in  or  before  1 140,  as  appears 
from  tbe  death  in  that  year,  of  Archbishop  Thurstan,  a witness  to  his  Foundation  Charter  of 
Kiveaux  Abbey.  This  seems,  from  the  mention  of  Walter,  the  Archdeacoii,  to  be  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth’s  British  History,  which  is  addressed  to  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester.  A fragment 
is  annexed,  by  way  of  continuation,  to  tbe  " Brut”  of  Maistre  Wace,  in  the  Kings  MSS. 
13,  A.  xxi — Wace  was  a native  of  Jersey,  and  Canon  of  Caen.  He  composed  the  “ Roman  de 
“ ltou,”  the  Romance  of  William  Long-Sword,  the  Romance  of  D.  Richard  I.  bis  son,  the 
History  of  the  Dukes  of  Nonuandy,  an  Abridgement  of  ditto,  tbe  Life  of  S.  Nicholas,  and  tbe 
“ Roman  de  Chevalier  du  lion,”  in  1 155.(3) 

Contemporary  with  W'ace  was  Benoit  de  Saint-More,  who  wrote  “ Lestoire  des  Due  de  Nor- 
“ mcodie,"  and  the  “ Roman  de  Troie,"  both  which  arc  among  the  Harleian  MSS. 

Le  Roman  de  Florimoo  is  of  the  year  1180.  Cbristien  de  Troyes  wrote  in  1 191,  " Les  Romans 
“ de  Chevalier  a l’Epee,  ou  I’Hisloire  de  Lancelot  du  Lac,”  the  Graa],  and  others,  some  of  which 
are  lost.  Lebeuf  says,  “ Un  MS.  de  la  Bibliotheque  Colbert  Cod  3745  nous  fournit  le  Martyre 
" de  S.  George,  en  vers  F rancoise,  par  Robert  Guaco,  une  vie  de  S.  Thomas  de  Canterberie,  en 
“ vers  Francoisc  Alexandras,  par  frere  Bcnct,  et  une  Histoire  du  Martyre  de  Hugues  de  Lincoln, 
“ enfant  tuc  par  un  Juif,  l’an  1 206.”  (4) 

Thus  it  appears  that  Letters,  us  well  as  Civilization,  travelled  Northward  from  those 
nations  which  first  diffused  the  light  of  science  on  the  world,  and  which  were  the  hive  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  a fact,  very  well  ascertained,  that  Europe  was  covered  with  forests,  almost 
impenetrable  to  man,  for  a long  time  after  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  were  collected  iuto  renowned 


(1)  Stephens*  Not  a*  in  Sax  on  cm.  ( 

(2)  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  vi.  IS,  and  vii.  7G. 

(1)  Hie  original  of  Wace’s  “ Brut’*  is  in  the  Cotton,  Claudius  A.  ix.—  See  Ellis'*  valuable  specimens  of 
Early  English  Poetry.  No  Romance  in  English  rhyme  has  yet  been  produced  of  an  earlier  date  than  about 
the  end  of  Edward  I.  and  the  learned  Tyrwhitt  asserts  that  all  English  Romances,  prior  to  the  age  of  Chaucer, 
are  translation#  from  the  French.  In  John  of  Glastonbury's  Catalogue  of  Glastonbury  Library,  already  men- 
tioned, we  find  only  four,  via.  “ Gcsta  Normanorum,”  u Liber  de  excidio  Troj*/*  “ Gcsta  Ricardi  Regis,” 
and  “ Getta  Alexandria*  This  Catalogue  was  written  in  1248. 

(4)  Lcbcuf  Recherches  sar  les  plus  ancicnnes  traduction*  en  Langue  F rancoise. 
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cities,  the  population  and  splendour  of  which,  as  described  by  ancient  authors,  would  be  in- 
credible, if  their  accounts  were  not  supported  by  the  dearest  evidence  of  Holy  writ.  An  ancient 
Chronologist,  who  is  quoted  by  V.  Paterculus,  states  that  the  Assyrians,  Mcdcs,  and  Persians, 
reigned  over  Asia  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  years,  from  the  reign  of  Ninits, 
to  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  189  years  before  Christ;  and  the  astronomical  observations  of  the 
Chaldeans,  which  were  presented  to  Alexander  at  Babylon,  on  tables  of  brick,  ascended  50  years 
higher,  that  is  to  the  year  before  Christ  2045.(1) 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  in  this  publication  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  all  those  discussions  by  which 
history  is  too  often  distorted,  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  contending  parties,  without  any 
regard  to  truth.  In  the  method  which  we  have  pursued,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppress  un- 
favourable facts,  or  to  disguise  circumstances  by  an  artful  narrative.  A partial  narrative  may 
undoubtedly  be  given,  and  often  has  been  obtruded  by  persons  who  profess  to  consult 
originals;  but  if  the  object  of  a work  is  to  enumerate  the  contents  of  those  originals,  he  must 
be  more  than  artful,  who  misrepresents  against  the  primary  object  of  his  own  undertaking. 
Occasionally  where  the  errors  of  preceding  writers  have  occurred,  we  have  noticed  them;  but  we 
have  done  so  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  learning.  Par  from  us  the  arrogance  of  those  who 
claim  the  privilege  of  dictating,  as  if  a fleeting  reputation  were  to  consecrate  their  opinions,  or  as 
if  human  knowledge  were  not  necessarily  incomplete.  Our  object  is  to  collect  and  to  announce 
such  scattered  fragments,  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  our  ancestors. 


(1)  This  fact  is  stated  by  Simplicius,  iu  I.  2,  Aristotclis  dc  Orlo,  Comment  46.  Porphyrias,  the  Philosopher, 
also  states  (not  in  numerals,  which  are  liable  to  corruption,)  but  at  lull  leagtb,  that  these  Observations  of  the 
Chaldrons  were  preserved  during  a term  of  1903  years  before  Alexander  entered  Babylon,  w «**»«*..*- 
that  is  more  than  twenty-two  centuries  before  Christ.  The  celebrated  Bianchini  agrees. — Storia  L’niv. 
page  200.  Bossuet  refers  them  to  the  year  before  Christ  2233. 

Marsham  objects  the  impossibility  of  preserving  inscriptions  on  brick  so  many  ages ; but  many  of  the  con- 
sular  Fasti,  published  by  Piranessi,  are  on  brick,  some  of  which  are  now  nearly  2000  years  old. 
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Page  2.— MSS.  III.  IV.  ic  V. 

Similar  Tartar  Rolls,  found  by  Russians  in  the  South-East  parts  of  Tartar)',  written  on  blue 
■paper,  in  the  sacred  character*  of  Thibet,  in  gold  and  silver  ink,  are  preserved  in  the  Sloane  Col- 
lection, No.  2835,  2836,  2837,  and  2838.  Several  alphabets  in  different  parts  of  Tartaric  Asia 
differ  widely  from  the  Shanscrit  and  the  Phaenician.  The  Shanscrit  and  its  derivatives  arc  the 
sacred  characters  of  Hindustan,  Thibet,  Pegu,  Cashmir,  Bengal,  Malabar,  and  Tamoul,  as  stated 
by  Sir  William  Jones.  The  Alphabets  of  all  the  regions  East  of  Persia,  have  no  relation  to 
the  Phoenician  or  its  derivatives,  except  where  the  Mohammedans  have  introduced  the  Arabic. 

The  Greek,  Latin,  Pelasgian,  Etruscan,  are  clearly  derived  from  the  Phamician.  The  Pelas- 
gians,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  Phscnicians  (1.  2,  c.  51);  and  he  is  supported  by  Strabo, 
I.  5 and  10,  where  he  quotes  Anticlides  to  shew  that  some  of  the  Pelasgi  sailed  with  Tyrrhenus, 
the  son  of  Atys,  into  Italy.  In  fact,  the  Etruscan  Letters  and  language  were  Pelasgian,  as  shewn 
by  Gori,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Eugubian  Tables.  (1) 

The  Learned  agree  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  before  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  were 
Samaritan,  and  that  is  Plneuician.  The  alphabetical  Psalms  shew  the  order  aud  names  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  Alphabet,  and  the  forms  of  these  letters,  taken  from  the  ancient  Samaritan  coins, 
are  given  in  Waltou’s  Polyglot. 

Amongst  the  Alphabetical  Psalms,  (2)  the  tilth  and  112th  are  eminently  conspicuous.  It  is 
not  each  strophe  that  is  marked  by  a letter  of  the  Alphabet,  as  in  the  other  longer  Psalms,  but 
every  verse  has  a letter  prefixed  to  it.  The  verses  are  of  seven  syllables,  like  the  Anacreontic, 
and  not  one  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpliabet  is  missing. 

The  most  ancient  inscription  in  alpliabetical  letters  is  said  to  be,  not  the  Sigaean,  described  by 
Cbisbull,  Antiqu.  A siat.  p.  4,  ed.  1728,  but  that  discovered  by  the  Abbfe  Fourmont,  Mem.  dc 
1 Acad,  des  Inscr.  t.  15,  p.  400-410,  which  is  stated  to  precede  the  Christian  am  by  nearly 
1400  years;  whilst  the  Sigaean  precedes  it  only  by  500.(3)  It  was  discovered  under  the  ruins  of 
tlie  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Amide,  which  was  built  by  the  son  of  Lacedemou,  about  1400  years 


(l)  See  also  Etruria  Regalis,  folio,  Lorca,  1767,  and  Paaaeri’s  Etruscan  Paintings,  Rome,  1775.  Compare 
Cumberland  Originr*.  |».  315-545,  with  Gori*  Mui»i  Guarnarii  Monument  a.  Florent.  fol.  1744- 
<*)  There  Psalms  are  the  9tb,  24th,  25th,  34tb,  30th,  or  57th,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  111th,  112th,  118th, 
1 19th,  145th,  all  which  precede  the  Captivity.  Solomon  closes  his  Proverbs  with  the  character  of  the  firm 
housewife,  in  an  alphabetical  song,  in  which  not  ono  of  the  Hebrew  letters  is  missing 
(3)  It  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  library  at  Paris.  For  its  great  antiquity  we  have  only  the  opinions  of 
connoisseurs,  chiefly  French.  P.  Knight  calls  it  a forgery.— Sec  his  Essay  on  Greek  Alphabet*,  Lond.  1794. 

Ere 
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before  the  Christian  sera,  ami  is  in  Greek  Boustrophedon,  beginning  from  right  to  left.  The 
Sigaean  is  also  Boustrophedon,  but  begins  from  left  to  right.  The  Nointel  inscription,  which 
was  discovered  in  lG/2,  in  a Church  at  Athens,  appears  to  be  the  next,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to 
the  Sigaean.  It  may  be  seen  engraved  and  described  in  Montfaucon's  Palaeography,  page  135. 
All  the  Learned  agree  in  referring  it  to  before  C.  430.  The  Greek  letters  said  to  have  been  added 
to  the  sixteen  original,  by  Palamcdcs,  and  Simonides,  were  used  before  their  times,  for  they 
arc  in  the  Amicleun  inscription,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  written  lGo  years  before  tbc 
Trojan  war,  or  1344  before  tire  Christian  a*ra  ; they  arc  also  in  the  Eugubiao.  (1) 

The  most  ancient  Alphabets,  the  Samaritan,  and  ancient  Hebrew,  or  Pluenician,  agree  in  22 
letters,  and  in  their  order  and  power.  The  Arabic  has  28,  the  Persic,  and  Egyptian,  or  Coptic, 
32,  the  Russian  41,  the  Shauscrit  30.  The  modern  Hebrew  characters  were  introduced  by  Ezra, 
after  the  Captivity,  from  Chaldea,  as  more  beautiful  than  the  ancient ; and  they  and  the  Syriac 
agree  in  the  number  221  The  most  accurate  and  rational  accounts  will  be  found  in  Walton's 
Prolegomena,  and  in  CaJtnet. 

Sir  William  Jones  has  published  a Grammar  of  the  Persian,  Mr.  Richardson  of  the  Arabic, 
Dr.  Woide  of  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic,  Mr.  flatbed,  editor  of  the  Gentoo  Laws,  aided  by  Mr. 
Wilkins,  formed  a type  qf  the  Gentoo  or  Shanscrit,  and  printed  a Grammar  at  Hoogly,  in  Bengal, 
4to.  1/78.  Hickcs's  Grammars  of  the  Northern  Languages  are  well  known.  All  modern  Irish 
Grammars  and  Dictionaries  are  extremely  imperfect : they  are  meant  only  for  the  vulgar 
Irish.  O’firian  has  added  nothing  to  Llhwyd,  and  Llhwyd  lifts  derived  no  benefit  from  O’CIery, 
whose  “ Foe  loir,”  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all.  The  Stowe  copy  appears  to  be 
unique.  Lamburd,  Somner,  Lye,  Wlielock,  and  Ilickes,  have  all  contributed  very  considerably 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Saxon.  On  Irish  Characters,  sec  page  399- 

Page  l6,  MS.  No.  XL. — The  Talopian  or  Pegu  MS.  here  described,  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Astle,  in  his  Origin  of  Writing,  fol.  p.  46,  where  lie  says  it  is  14  on  palm  leaves,  21  inches  long, 
and  3{  wide,”  and  that  the  letters  arc  made  of  a glutinous  substance  like  black  Japan.  In  the 
Sloune  Collection,  No.  4849,  is  a MS.  on  the  same  materials,  and  in  similar  characters. 

Page  Go,  line  27,  “ Cuanac" — Sir  J.  Ware  has  accurately  observed,  that  this  author  is  often 
quoted  in  the  Auuals  of  Ulster,  as  low  dow  n as  628,  but  not  after,,  and  conjectures  that  therefore 
lie  flourished  about  this  time;  addiug,  however,  that  if  lie  was  a writer  of  a later  date,  he  was, 
perhaps,  that  Cuauac  who,  in  the  said  Auuals,  is  called  “ Cuau.  the  Grandson  of  Bessan,  and 
14  Scribe  of  Trcoit,"  who  died  A.  D.  738,  or  “ Cuan  the  Wise,  Bishop  of  Louth,”  who,  in  the 
same  Annals,  is  said  to  have  died  A.  D.  828.(2)  . ..  . ........ 

Colgan  has  published  a legendary  account  of  Cuanac,  the  Annalist,  in  his  44  Vitx,”  p.  249,  and 
another  from  a MS.  which  he  names  “ Codex  Salmanticensis,”  p.  230.  From  all  accounts  cob 


(0  See  Darthelrmi’s  Memoir,  in  the  Acad,  des  loser.  1. 19;  Nouveau  Trade  de  Diplom.  t.  1,  p.  01i-026, 
and  Gori’s  Eugubian  Tables. 

(2)  Cuan,  Cuana,  and  Cuanac,  are  synonymous.  The  Annalist  is  more  commonly  called  Cuanac. 
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fated  together,  it  appears  that  the  Annalist  was  Abbot  of  Ltsmore,  in  the  7th  century,  that  he 
wrote  the  Annals  of  Ireland  down  to  the  year  628,  as  in  Colgan,  ibid,  page  251,  and  that  these 
are  the  Annals  which  are  so  frequently  referred  to  by  Tigernac. 

The  following  eminent  men,  of  the  same  name,  arc  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Annals, 
and  Monastic  works  of  the  middle  ages: — 

Cuaua,  the  Blind.—  Cuan  of  ftos-eo,  m Eastern  Bregia,  or  Meath,  who  died  717. 

Cuan  of  Drura-chilin,  who  died  721. — Cuan,  Scribe  of  Trcoit,  or  Drogheda,  who  died  734. — 
Cuan,  Abbas  Monasteriensts,  in  the  County  of  Louth,  who  died  800.— Cnan,  Bishop  of  Louth 
(Lugmadcnsis),  and  the  Wise,  who  died  828.— Cuan  of  Killdelge,  who  died  721. — Cuan,  Abbot 
of  Maghbile,  who  died  742. — Cuan  the  Mild,  who  died  743. — Cuan  of  Lilcag,  who  died  743.— 
Cuanus  Arbrcnsis  in  regione  Kinselagh. — Cuan  of  Inis  Hag.— Cuan  of  Imlech,  who  died  782.— 
Cuan  of  Athascrach,  who  died  788. 

That  Cuan  of  Lismore  was  born  in  Connaught,  would  seem  very*  probable,  from  his  having 
founded  the  Church  of  Killchuana,  now  a Parish  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Tuam,  and  in  the 
Deanery  of  F.nach  dun,  in  the  County  of  Galway.  Popular  tradition,  as  well  us  the  legcud 
published  by  Colgan,  attribute  it  to  bim.(l) 

The  works  of  Cuanac  are  all  lost.  The  chief  merit  of  some  of  the  later  Bards,  w hose  works 
are  extant,  consists  in  their  having  preserved  the  names,  ages,  and  some  historical  facts  recorded 
by  their  predecessors.  Cuanuc’s  Annals  are  quoted  by  them,  and  by  Tigernac. 

Page  64,  line  3 — u Amhra  Choluimchilli or  the  Kxtatic  Poem  of  S.  Coluinbu. 

Irish  Poems  of  the  7th  century,  yet  extant,  afford  internal  evidence  that  their  construction 
is  founded  on  tlie  traditional  Rhythmical  Songs  of  the  Pagah  Bards.  Their  metre  and  their 
jingle  is  National.  They  follow  a long-established  practice,  well  known  to  the  Bards  of  former 
times.  Of  the  obsolete  language  of  Columba's  Poetus,  and  of  all  the  Poems  of  his  age, 
some  judgment  may  be  formed  from  Col  gun's  account  of  the  coeval  Poems  of  Eochoid  Dalian, 
which  lie  had  in  his  possession  in  1647.  “ Eochoid,”  says  be,  “ flourished  in  580,  and  was 

“ better  acquaiuted  with  the  antiquities  of  his  native  country  tlmn  any  other  writer  of  his  time. 
44  He  wrote  in  Irish,  in  the  antiquated  language,  some  works  which,  in  these  latter  ages,  cannot 
<(  be  easily  understood,  even  by  the  best  informed  in  tbe  Irish  tongue.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
44  Antiquaries  of  later  times  have  illustrated  them  with  copious  glossaries,  and  have  been  accus- 
41  turned  to  expound  them,  in  the  antiquarian  schools,  as  precious  monuments  of  ihc  ancient 
44  idiom  and  antiquities  of  Ireland.  (2)  Dalian's  principal  Poem  is  in  honour  of  S.  Columba, 
44  and  was  written  before  that  Saint  had  departed  from  the  Synod  of  Dromctt , in  Lister,  in  596. 
44  It  is  intitlcd,  Ambhra  Columchille.  I have  a copy  of  it,  well  written,  but  intelligible  to  very 


(1)  VU»,  SS.  p.  203. 

(2)  Vila?  SS.  p.  203.  Dalian  is  mentioned  in  tVDomwTs  Life  of  Columba,  c.  218,  where  he  is  styled 
44  Arrbimagister,  sell  Suptrnms  Professor  Antiquitatum  Hibernia?.**  O’Flaherty  therefore  mistakes,  and  mis- 
leads his  readers,  where  he  says  that  tbe  44  Irish  language  has  suffered  *0  little  change,  that  what  was  written 
44  in  it  many  ages  ago,  is  equally  intelligible  to  the  modern  Irish,  as  if  written  yesterday."  Nicholson  takes 
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" few."  (1) — Colgan  gives  a similar  account  of  another  Poem  of  Dalian’s,  on  the  death  of  S.  Sena* 
mis:  (2)  and  though  he  was  not  the  most  judicious  oompiter,  yet  never  was  there  a more 
faithful  editor,  or  a more  honest  or  religious  mind. 

Giraldus,  in  the  12lb  century*  mentions  some  of  the  works  of  S.  Columba  in  Irish  extant  in 
his  times — “ Quatuor  Hibernici  Proplietas  habere  dicuntur*  Molingum,  Brecanuin,  Patricium,. 
“ Colum-Killiun,  quorum  ctinni  apud  illos  libri  adhuc  extant,  Uibemice  scripti.” — Topogr. 
Hib.  1. 1,  c.  95. — One  of  the  oldest  Welch  Chronicles  extant,  is  a MS.  in  the  Harleian,  No.  3859, 
of  which  a valuable  copy,  with  notes  by  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Petrie,  is  now  before 
us.  (3)  This  Welch  Chronicle  of  the  1 1th  century  erroneously  refers  Columba ’s  death  to  562. 
We  have  elsewhere  shewn  that  he  died  in  597. 

Page  64.  The  works  of  Columba. — A List  of  Columba ’s  works  may  he  collected  from  the 
valuable  Irish  Life  of  Columba,  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  Rawliuson,  vol.  xxv.  which  \vas  written  by 
Magnus  O'Donnel,  in  1520 — 1532,  as  stated  abote,  p.  4. — As  several  Irish  Poems  of  the  Stowe 
Collection  are  preserved  in  this  MS.  the  follow  ing  account  of  it  deserves  a place  here. — 

It  is  an  imperial  folio,  of  120  pages,  written  on  parchment,  in  the  Irish  language  and  cha- 
racters, and  is  in  excellent  preservation,  the  cover  being  fortified  at  the  corners  with  lamina. 
The  first  leaf  is  blank,  the  second  bears  the  name  of  Cormac  Me  Cartiiy,  1598,  thus — *•  Dtna 
“ a Ohio  trocaire  oramm , 7 maith  duinnr  air  bpeacadh  do  reir  do  mhor  throcaire  /tin,  2 An  gust  i; 
**  1598,  Cormarus  Macarth **  i.  e.  **  O Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  forgive  us  our  sins,  accord- 
“ ing  to  thy  own  great  mercy. — 2 Aug.  1598,  Cormac  Mac  Carthy/*  This  is,  probably,  the 
Cormac  who  is  so  oflen  mentioned  by  Carew,  in  his  “ Pacata  Hibernia. * 

Another  notice  gives  the  name  of  the  transcriber. — Beannacht  Dia7  Chofaim-Cille  air  an  Sgribk- 
u neoir,  do  sgribh  mist  Giolla  m Brig  in  aig  beat  ha i.  e.  11  May  God’s  blessing  and  S.  Colutnbas, 

**  attend  the  w riter.  1,  Gildas-Brigit,{4)  transcribed  this  iu  the  prime  of  Life." 

On  the  second  written  leaf  is  a full-length  portrait  of  S.  Columba,  mitred,  holding  his  crozier 
in  his  left,  and  giving  the  Latin  benediction  with  his  right.  The  ihumb,  index,  and  middle 
fingers  are  extended,  to  signify  the  Trinity,  the  other  two  are  closed,  to  represent  the  hypostatical 
union  of  the  two  natures  iu  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  head  of  the  crozier  represents  that 
of  a dragon,  and  the  opposite  end  terminates  in  a cuspis.  Such  was  S.  Columbunus’s  crozier, 
which  is  called  in  Irish,  Combat  ha,  by  his  disciple,  Jonas,  who  wrote  his  Life  about  the  year  644. 
Half  the  first  column  of  the  first  leaf  is  left  blank,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  it  with  the  orna- 


thks  notion  on  trust  from  him,  in  his  Irish  Library,  Dub.  1724,  p.  xii.  Ogygia  Vindicated,  p.  20.  There  arc 
several  Irish  MSS.  at  Stuwe  and  Oxford,  which  persons  skilled  only  in  modern  Irish  cannot  entirely  explain. 

(1)  “ Alind  ejus  Rhythmnm  in  mortem  et  faoebrem  laodera  8.  Setuuii  extat  penes  me,  quod  vix  sine  Ulus 
“ t ration  ibus  Aotiquariorum  hodie  capi  potent. ''—Ibid. 

(2)  “ Extat  penes  me  unum  exemplar  liujus  Opens  eg  regie  sc  rip  turn,  sed  seclusia  fuiis,  quos  habet  auucxos, 
“ Commentariis,  hodie  paucis,  usque  peritisaiiui*  penctrabile.” — Acta  SS.  Lovauii,  1647,  p.  20|. 

(1)  Chronicon  ab  anuo  D.  44 1 ad  U34,  MS.  Harl.  No.  J859. 

(4)  i,  e.  Servos  lingula  , unde  GilbreL 
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■nested  initial  teller  T.  The  lint  lines  are — “ . . inntcaalar  bratha  an  Ab.  narmlha  7 an  uackt 
“ at  bar  7 prim  faidk  nitnhe  7 talmain  an  to  edkon  Coiaim  Cilli  me  Feidhlimidh."  i.e.  “ Here 
" begins  the  Life  of  Ibe  holy  Abbot  and  Supreme  Father,  and  Chief  Prophet  of  Heaves  and 
“ Earth,  that  is,  of  Columcille,  the  Son  of  Felini,”  &c.  The  following  account  of  this  work  is 
faithfully  taken  from  the  original.  It  was  never  published  before,  and  may  be  seen  at  page  3, 
col.  I,  of  the  MS. — 

“ Bidh  a j hit  ag  htekt  legtka  an  betk.  ta  go  rate  Magnet  mac  Aedka  me  Ardha  Raaidh  me 
“ AW//  Gairb  me  Tairrdelbaigk  an  Jinn  hi  Domknaill  do  farad  an  raid  do  bki  a Laidin  don  beth 
“ to  do  ctur  <m  Gaidkilc,  7 do  Jarail  an  tkuid  do  bki  go  ermridk  an  gaind  di  do  ear  ambuga , 
“ titans  go  mbrilk  to  toltu  totkuictrna  do  each  ni/e  7 do  tkimt.  7 do  lined  an  ntid  do  bki  tprtilt  or 
“fedh  then  lebor  Er.  di,  7 do  deekt  at  a bel  j find , do  cnirf  te  gack  en  cor'd  di  in  a kinad 

“ imeubkaid  fein  am.  a/a  teriblha  onn  to  tit A Caitlen  Puirt  na  Iri  nomat  e°  do  decklagk  in 

“ bet  ha  to  an  than  b.  tlan  da  bl.  dec  ar  xx  ar  core  e or  m.  bl.  don  tigema."  i.  e.  “ Be  it  knows 
“ to  the  reader  of  this  Life,  that  Magnus,  the  son  of  Aodh,  son  of  Aodh  Roe,  son  of  Nial  the 
“ Surly,  son  of  Torloch  O'Donnell,  called  the  Wine-Drinker,  procured  the  parts  of  this  Life 
“ that  were  written  in  Latin  to  be  translated  into  Irish,  and  that  part  that  was  in  old  obsolete 
“ Irish,  to  be  translated  into  easy  (common)  Irish,  in  order  that  it  might  be  plain  and  profitable 
“ to  all;  and  it  was  he  who  collected  the  parts  that  were  scattered  about  in  old  Irish  books, 
“ and  such  sayings  as  came  from  his  own  mouth,  and  placed  each  part  in  its  proper  place,  as  in 
“ the  sequel.  In  the  Castle  of  Pott-na-tri-namad  this  Life  was  completed,  A.  D.  1532.” 

After  the  Irish  Life  of  S.  Columba,  ending  at  folio  6l,  eighteen  leaves  follow,  which  contain 
valuable  copies  of  some  of  tlie  Irish  Poems  which  are  mentioned  in  tins  Catalogue.  These 
copies  are  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  their  bring  fairly  transcribed  by  O'Donnel’s  amanu- 
ensis, and  under  lass  inspection,  wbo  was  one  of  the  most  learned  Irish  scholars  of  his  age,  but 
also  because  they  are  ascribed  to  tbeir  proper  authors.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  most 
valuable.  We  abstain  from  translating  the  lines,  as  that  has  been  already  done  in  (bis  Catalogue. 

Irish  Poems  of  the  Stowe  Collection  which  are  in  this  Bodleian  MS. 

Fol.  6l. — The  first  is  Flail’s  "Canal  Cuingidk  Cloinde  Still,"  consisting  of  iO  lines  of  14  syl- 
lables, Ibe  last  syllable  of  each  rhyming  with  the  seventh  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 

Tile  2d  is  Flan’s  “ Ala  ntnd  inlla  na  Rigk” — 30  lines,  ditto. 

The  3d  is  Flan’s  “ A Eolchn  CkonaiU  Ceoluighc." — 32  ditto. 

Tire  4th  is  “ Enna  Delta  Cairpri  Crtutidh.” — 46  ditto. 

5.  — Next  follows  a Poem,  to  which  are  prefixed  these  words;  “ Slickt  Seinliubair  Caillin  aud 
“ *‘l-  A Part  or  extract  from  the  ancient  book  of  Caliienus  here ; this  extract  is  a Metrical 
History,  of  12  lines,  ditto,  beginning  “ Cairpri  Eog.  Enna  Eim  7 Conall  mor  me  Soli." 

6.  “ Slickt  an  t tern  Ihibair.  e.  na  an  Duan  ta. 

“ Eistig  re  Conall  Calma. — 23  lines  ditto. 

7- — “ ^ liubkair  a ta  ardolar , tenchut  Coinchub,  comklan,  Ac. — 17  tines  ditto. 
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8.  — " Ala  sun  scnchus  rack  Snaill.'' — 17  lines  ditto. 

9.  — ■“  Bennacht  art  a Fhloind  aidhne." — 12  ditto. 

10.  — The  10th  piece  lias  the  name  of  “ Flood  mac  Looan"  prefixed,  and  begins, 

“ Hand  me  Lontm  OUamh  Connacht,  cc. — Ard  do  Seth  a me  na  Cuach." 

This  Poem  consists  of  6 4 lines  ditto. 

1 1 .  — The  1 1 111  has  Columha’s  name  prefixed  thus : 

“ Colum  Cille  cc. — Eisteu  frimu  ba  il  h i n buain.” — 66  lines  ditto. 

12.  — Columba's  name  is  prefixed  also  to  the  12th. 

“ Ata  sun  lecht  Conailt  Cruaidh."  i.e.  “ Here  is  the  Funeral  Monument  of  Conal  the  Hardy." 
35  lines  of  14  syllables  as  the  former. 

13.  — Slicht  sein  Uub-CaiUin  to — C'aiUin  cadh  cuius,  ach." — 20  ditto. 

14.  — " CniUin  cc. — Gebaidh  crith  nn  talumh  tend." — 14  ditto. 

15.  — “ Aingea!  dx  fri  Caillin.  — Codludh  Sanimdse  dan  mind  oir  oimidhe." 

This  is  a Dialogue  in  metre,  between  Caillin  and  an  Angel. — 12  lines  ditto. 

16.  — “ CaireaU  me  Curnnin  cc." — 17  ditto. 

17.  — “ U/ttan  cc. — Foghar  na  gaithai  anoir." — 19  ditto. 

18.  — Mariam  t ait  d Eirian  Haim. — Anonymous  of  seven  lines. 

19.  — “ Find  dx. — A Oitin  an  raids  rmn." — 17  ditto. 

20.  — “ find  cc.-~.t  ben  labrut  riuin  an  laecc." — 10  ditto. 

21. —“  Find  cc. — Vath  me  a Temur  olios.” 

22.  — “ Congal  Cind  magair  maith  ri.’ — Anonymous,  7 lines. 

After  the  aliove  Poems  is  the  following  entry  in  the  same  band. 

S3. — •“  Slicht  sen  hib.  is  cin  gin  0 Ardcama,  and  so. 

“ Buands  bona  i Damn  ar  cute  VI  and  so — i.  cuid  da  xx  or  tir  Conuill,  7 cuid  tri  xx  or  Cloinn 
“ Atdha  buidhc , 7 cuid  r.  b/er  n dec  co  kith  7 da  Jich  ar  O Cathan,  cuid  tri  rr  a Cin el  maain, 
“ 7 cuid  da  xx  Saraithe  ar  ua  Floind,  7 cuid  da  xx  ar  me  Gi/l-muiri,  7 cuid  Iri  xx  ar  ibh  Each, 
“ 7 cuid  da  xx  ar  oirriearaib,  7 an  urrdail  c.  na  ar  Oirgiallaib,  7 cuid  da  xx  ar  Feraib  Manach. 
“ 7 cuid  da  xx  ar  tir  fiachrach  arda  srutha  7 cuid  da  xx  ar  mac  Cathmail,  7 cuid  da  fir  decc  ar 
“ Mage  ana,  7 cuid  da  fer  deec  ar  xx  ar  muindt  Bins  7 cuid  Seisir  a no  Charagan  7 rl.  That  is — 
**  O’Donnel’s  taxations  on  Ulster,  from  a part  of  the  old  book  which  is  preserved  at  Ardcama. 

“ The  maintenance  of  40  men  from  Tirconne! ; the  maintenance  of  60  from  the  descendants 
“of  Aodh  the  Yellow;  the  maintenance  of  15  men  and  a half,  and  40  from  O’Cahan;  the 
“ maintenance  of  60  from  Clan  Moan ; the  maintenance  of  40  Rescuers,  or  Guards,  from  O’Flin ; 
“ the  maintenance  of  40  from  Mac  Gilraor ; and  of  60  from  the  Hi-Each  Clans,  and  of  40 
“ from  the  Oirtirs,  or  Ards;  and  the  same  number  from  the  Uriels,  or  Orgials;  the  main- 
“ tenance  of  40  from  the  Fermanachs;  and  of  40  from  the  Hi  Fiachrach  Ardstratlia  Clans;  and 
“ of  40  from  Mac  Catlimais;  and  of  12  from  Magcana;  and  of  32  from  the  O’Birns;  and  of  6 
“ from  the  Cboragans,”  Ac. 

This  taxation  list  is  followed  by  old  Irish  Poems,  of  which  these  are  the  tillers.  Most  of  them 
have  been  mentioned  and  their  titles  have  been  translated  already  in  this  Catalogue. 
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2 i._“  GiUabrighde  mac  Conmidhe  ce. — Roga  na  eloinne  Conaill.—h  1 lines  ditto. 

25. —“  An  Gilla  Bridhdc  crdnn  ee.—Conall  enmgedh  chinnr  neill. — 33  ditto. 

26.  “ An  Gilla  Brighde  cedna  ce. — Tainie  lairngtri  na  n Er  turn."—  33  ditto. 

27.  .*•  An  Gilla  Brighde  e.  na  ce. — Cetrar  as  feili  Juair  Flan."— 39  ditto. 

28.  « An  Gilla  Brighde  c.  na  ec. — Do  fidir  Dia  Ciml  Conaill." — 26  ditto. 

29.  “ Gilla  Brighde  ec. — Tesla  Eoehair  glais  gaind." — 25  ditto. 

30. —“  Gilla  Brighde  rat  Conmidhe. — Do  slan  uaimh  a alk  Scnuig." — 45  ditto. 

31.  — Me  Conmidhe  ce.  1.  Brian  rvadh. — Imda  uintim  ae  Ult.”— 37  ditto. 

32.  “ In  Brian  rvadh  c.  na  ce. — Lenfat  na  el.  ar  cloinn  Dal." — 38  ditto. 

33.  “ In  Brian  R.  c.  na  ce. — Dimgach  do  Conal  Dal."— 33  ditto. 

34.  — “ Ruaidhri  Ruadh  0 Hniginn  ec. — Fulang  ann  roidh  fadla.” — 44  ditto. 

35.  ■■  Fergal  Rnad  0 Hniginn  ec. — Fada  a dert.  na  deieh  righ." — 33  ditto. 

36. —“  Fadg  oec  0 Hnicind  ft. — Faillsig  do  mirtjai/i  amrisa." — 15  ditto. 

37.  — •«  Ole  evimkmghi  mo  ew man." — 28  ditto. 

38.  — " Diat  maid  0 Clcirigh  ce. — Marind /os  f.la  Cot." — 36  ditto. 

Irish  Characters . —The  Irish  Characters  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  centuries  differ  widely  from 
those  which  arc  subsequent  to  the  invasions  of  the  Danes.  The  former  are  round,  even,  and 
beautiful.  Specimens  of  the  oldest  may  be  seen  in  Mac  Regol’s  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels,  in 
the  Bodleian;  in  Coluniba’s,  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; ami  in  Colunibanus’s  Autiphonarium,  de- 
scribed in  the  Rerum  Hihernicarum,  vol.  1,  &c.  Specimens  of  those  of  the  12th  century  are 
furnished  by  Maelbrigda’s  Four  Gospels,  in  the  Harleian,  written  in  1138,  of  which  a detailed 
account  is  given  in  the  Rcrum  Hihernicarum,  vol.  1,  another  may  be  taken  from  the  Irish  MS. 
of  the  President  de  Rnbieu’s  Collection,  ibid. 

A third  MS.  of  that  age  remains  to  be  noticed  here.  It  is  the  Bodleian  Chalcidius,  Mus. 
21,98*  F.  3,  15.  This  valuable  copy  of  Cbalcidius’s  Commentary  on  limarus,  written  in 
Ireland  in  the  12th  century,  consists  of  68  folios,  4to.  on  parchment.  Each  page  b divided  into 
two  columns.  It  commences  with  the  words  u Socrates  in  exhortat’tonebus.”  The  text  is  occa- 
sionally interlined  with  a commentary,  in  smaller  and  more  recent  Irish  characters  of  the  13th 
or  14th  century.  The  words  are  not  always  separated  in  the  text,  and  there  is  no  punctuation 
but  the  dot,  which  is  found  only  at  the  ends  of  sentences. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  page  the  following  words  are  written  in  the  above  more  recent  Irish 
characters — “ Osius  Hispanisc  Episcopus  foil.  Chalcidius  vero  Arcbidcaconus  fuit."  Osius  pre- 
sided at  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  325-  Chalcidius  was  his  contemporary;  and  hence  we  find  at 
tl*c  head  of  the  first  column  of  this  MS.  in  the  text  hand-writing,  “ Osio  Calcidiw.” 

The  Prologue  ends  at  page  2,  col.  1.  line  2,  thus— “ Protogut  explicit — Xt&er,  ». e.  Hmtaut” 
Several  Historians  and  Poets  are  quoted  by  the  Irish  Commentator.  About  the  middle  of  page  6 
his  comment  is  “ Theis  dicitur  ipsa  Pallas,  qua*  dicitur  illam  urbem  Sait  in  Saitica  Regione 
“ Egypti  condidbse,  et  suum  nomcn  ei  imposuisse,  ct  dicitur  ipsa  Pallas  Egyptian  lingua  Ncuth 
u Graeca  vero  Athcnc.,, 
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At  page  15,  Tiiuxos  begins  in  tbe  same  Irish  characters.  The  first  part  ends  at  page  2?, 
col.  2,  thus.  “ Hactenus  de  mundi  sensibilis  constitutidine  tractavit  Tvmyny  Platonvc,  prima 
“ pars  explicit  feiiciter.  Incipit  de  Secunda.” — The  whole  is  in  one  Irish  band  down  to  page  48, 
where  begins  a Treatise,  “ de  die,  de  nocte,  d ebdomeda,  de  bietue,  Stc."  Of  this  Treatise  the 
characters  are  also  Irish,  but  smaller  than  the  preceding.  It  is  an  Astronomical  work  of  con- 
siderable merit  and  learning,  giving  an  account  of  the  yean  of  ancient  nations,  of  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  &c.  explaining  the  phases  of  the  moon,  lire  cause  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  Sice.  Hipparchus  and  Strabo  are  quoted,  with  Ptolemy,  Josephus,  S.  Augustin,  and  several 
of  the  old  Geographers.  At  folio  31,  the  hand-writing  varies  again,  but  tbe  characters  are  Irish 
throughout,  and  no  where  more  recent  than  the  14th  century.  The  letters  i are  no  where  dotted, 
or  accentuated,  in  any  of  these  treatises,  or  eteo  in  the  interlined  explanations.  The  last  treatise 
is  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle. 

Clnlcidius  translated  Plato's  Timatas,  from  Greek  ioto  Latin,  adding  the  very  valuable  com- 
mentary now  before  us,  about  the  year  of  Christ  330.  He  mentions  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  Creation,  quoting  tbe  Greek  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament,  Aquila,  Symmachua,  and 
Origen ; but  it  appears  from  his  manner  of  quoting  Moses,  that  he  was  not  a Christian. — 
“ Hebracoruin  Sapientisaimus  Moyscs  non  humana  facundia,  sed  Divina,  «tf  frrunt,  inspirations 
“ vegetalus,  in  to  libro  qui  de  genitura  mundi  censetur,”  Ac.  His  commentary  was  published 
with  notes  by  the  learned  Meursius,  Lugduni  Batavor,  4to.  l6l7.  This  is  the  best  edition. 

These  MSS.  of  the  12th  and  13tli  centuries,  afford  the  best  specimens  of  tbe  Irish  Characters 
which  have  been  in  use  since  the  loth.  Of  the  Ogham  characters,  the  oldest  specimens  extant 
are  given  from  sepulchral  monuments,  and  MSS.  in  live  Renini  Hiberuicarum,  vol.  I. 

An  accurate  transcript  of  Lord  Clarendon's  Book  of  Ogham's,  which  is  now  preserved, 
in  tbe  Harleian,  (1)  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  Brehon  MS.  in  this  Collection,  Press  II. 
No.  XXXVII.  In  Astle’s  Origin  of  Writing,  fol.  129,  130,  we  are  informed  that  King  Charles  I. 
corresponded  with  Lord  Glamorgan  in  Ogham  cipher,  aod  that  some  of  this  correspondence  is 
preserved  amongst  tbe  Royal  Letters  in  the  Harleian,  vol.  iii.  No.  118,  119. 

In  the  Harleian  MS.  No.  432,  is  an  ancient  transcript  of  some  of  the  Municipal  Laws  of 
Ireland,  and  a tract  called  " Seanthtu  Mar,"  or  the  Laws  of  Nine  Judges,  made  in  favour  of 
Christianity  iu  the  6th  century,  by  three  Kings,  three  Bishops,  and  three  sages,  at  the  top  of 
pages  4 and  1 1 of  which,  are  specimens  of  Irish  Ogham  characters  of  the  1 ttb  or  12th  century. 
These  have  confessedly  the  power  of  tbe  Latin  alphabet,  and  no  where  exceed  them  in  number ; 
and  though  they  do  not  follow  in  the  same  order,  yet  it  is  clear  to  unprejudiced  observers,  that 
they  are  but  a species  of  stenography  fouuded  upon  the  Latin; — nor  is  there  any  Ogham  MS. 
extant  more  voluminous  than  the  Ogham  Grammar  in  the  Harleian,  which  cousists  only  of  14 


(1)  Cod.  Ctarend.  Mtisaei  Btit.  t 15,  ex  dono  J.  MUIes,  in  Calal.  Ayscongh,  v.  1.  p.  510,  No.  4785. — Another 
specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Harleian  MS.  No.  432,  as  above;  but  that  MS.  cannot  be  older  than  tbe  11th 
centnry.  Mr.  Aslie  says  that  the  oldest  Irish  MS.  which  he  discovered  was  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  written  in 
the  tatter  end  of  the  10th  century,  p.  120.  Ware  mentions  this  Psalter  Antiq.  v.  5,  p.  64,  and  in  the  Svo.  ed. 
Loud.  1654,  p.  11. 
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pages,  and  the  whole  of  which,  excepting  the  various  forms  of  the  Ogham  alphabets,  are  written 
in  Irish  characters,  which  are  manifest))'  Latin  derivatives  of  the  12th  or  13th  century. 

The  Irish  writing  of  the  1 4-th,  15th,  and  l6th  centuries  is  barbarous  almost  in  the  extreme. 
The  beautiful  writing  of  former  ages,  which  Giraldus  describes  as  rather  angelic  than  human , (1) 
bad  utterly  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual  state  of  war  in  which  that  country  was 
incessantly  engaged.  In  preceding  ages  Irish  MSS.  were  adorned  with  paintings  and  ornaments 
of  various  kinds  and  colours,  which  reflect  houour  on  the  taste  of  the  country.  An  elegant 
specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  coloured  engraving  taken  from  Columba’s  Gospels,  in  Trinity 
College  Library  : another  may  be  seen  in  Mac  Ilegol’s  copy  of  the  Gospels,  called  the  Rushwortb, 
in  the  Bodleian.  Mac  Regol  was  Abbot  of  Birr,  and  died  in  820.  Adumnan  mentions  painters 
of  books  as  usually  established  in  Irish  Monasteries.  (2)  The  Harlcian  MSS.  No.  5280  and  432, 
contain  specimens  of  ornamented  Irish  Letters,  from  the  12th  to  the  13th  century,  as  noticed 
by  Mr.  Astle  in  his  folio  edition,  page  1<H*  No.  5280,  contains  S.  Brendan's  seven  month's 
navigation,  about  the  year  700,  with  a Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  the  books 
of  Kings;  a description  of  the  Hebrew  nabla,  and  other  Church  instruments;  art  account  of 
Guaire  Aidne,  King  of  Connacht  in  560,  when  S.  Columba  corresponded  with  him  ; a description 
of  Eamania,  the  capital  of  Ulster,  in  the  reign  of  Concobar  mac  Nessa ; a Collection  of  Irish 
Canons ; Ascetic  pieces  by  Column  mac  Beogna ; Prophecies  ascribed  to  Bee  mac  Dea,  and  to 
S.  Fursey,  whose  Ecstatic*  are  mentioned  by  Bede ; a moral  Poem,  composed  in  Irish, 
Adamnan ; and  copies  of  several  Irish  Poems  which  have  been  already  described  in  this  Cata- 
logue. 

Page  320. — Laxamon  translated  the  “ Brut"  of  Maistre  Wace,  which  he  finished  in  1188,  in 
a mixture  of  Saxon  and  Norman,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  the  English  Language  in  its  infancy. 
The  change  of  Saxon  into  English  may  be  collected  from  that  MS.  and  from  the  English  Rhymes 
of  S.  Godric,  a hermit,  who  died  in  1 170.  Many  of  the  English  Nobles,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  as  stated  by  Rrompton.  In  one  century  after 
Lazamcn,  Robert  of  Glocester  finished  his  Rhyming  Chronicle,  anno  1278,  when  a considerable 
difference  occurs  in  the  more  improved  state  of  tlie  English  idiom,  and  yet  Robert  of  Brunne, 
a coeval  author,  says  that  at  this  time  the  Kings  spoke  not  a word  of  English.  Edward  I.  con- 
stantly spoke  French. — See  Wyntown’s  Chronicle,  II.  46,  76,  82,  97. 


(1)  Rer.  Hihern.  Scriptores,  vol.  1,  p.  177,  180. 

(2)  Ibid,  Index  word  Pictoritu 


End  op  Vol.  I. 
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Page  4,  line  21— for  to  belongs,  read  belong i to. 

20,  line  21 — for  Script  or  a-,  read  Script  ur  a •. 

30,  note  3 — for  the  account , read  that  account. 

34,  note  3— for  Ireland,  read  Iceland . 

43,  note  I — for  SustuclLue,  read  etutulisu. 

48,  line  16— for  come,  read  tome. 

37,  line  6— for  Canam  bunadus,  read  Annalad 
Anal. 

Ob,  note,  line  11— imert  (2)  before  Poly  bi on  ; 
and  for  read 


Page  96,  note,  line  4— imert  (2)  before  NicoUon- 
137,  line  4— for  intenti,  read  nitenti. 

1 43,  line  8 — dele  he. 

160,  line  26— insert  (l)  after  Cloooard. 

194,  line  20— for  preface,  read  dresses, 

196,  line  1 — for  dons,  read  dans. 

197,  line  2— for  are,  read  is. 

209,  line  2— for  mean,  read  main. 

308,  line  3 — omit  “ dc  Mapea.” 

322,  line  32— for  Lobineau,  read  H orton. 
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The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Preface,  the  Arabic  to  the  Catalogue. 


A. 

A BBOTS  of  Hiona,  page  SQ- 
Abbrerialions  of  MSS.  16,  17. 

Abdalhokm's  Egypt,  11. 

Abdallah’s  Arabico  Spanish  Ribliotheque,  3. 
Abdurrahman  on  the  number  VII,  l± 
Abubecre's  Koran,  6,  Z, 

Abubecre  on  the  number  VII,  1 1. 

Abulfeda's  works,  1 1. 

Abulpharag's  specimen,  S,  2,  Mb 
AbulghaA's  works,  2, 

Achabo  Survey,  215.  216. 

Aehmtd  Ben  Musa s on  the  Mercy  of  God,  8. 
Acill,  the  residence  of  Cormac,  King  of  Ire- 
land, 55,  63,  100,  287. 

Acre,  English  and  Irish,  sec  Tint  an. 

Acts  of  Settlement  and  JAjt/a nation,  250,  277. 
Adamnan's  age  and  writings,  23,  24,  34,  53, 
78.  120,  116,  124,  LJ5,  153,  1£7,  200, 
214,  MIL. 

Adne’s  copy  of  Rrclinn  law  s,  197,  401. 
Aengus  the  Culdee's  age  and  writings,  30. 

104.  i6l.  196.  198,  200. 

Aengus  mac  Nadfroic's  age,  162. 

Aim,  il>c  vulgar  in  Charters,  vii. 

/Et  Metis's  Geography,  -17,  56,  210,  &c. 
African  characters,  7,  a. 

Ages  of  MSS.  v,  viii,  x.  xii,  164. 

Aidan,  S.  l6o.  See  Saints. 

Aidun  s inauguration,  )25.  See  Inauguration. 
Ail,  worship  of  in  Ireland,  45, 46. 

S.  Ailbe’s  rule,  l60.  Sec  Legends  and  Lives. 
Ailech,  the  Royal  seat  of  Ulster,  90. 

Ailred  of  Revel's  works,  291-316. 


Aladin-al-Sherif  on  the  source  of  the  Nile,  13. 
Albania,  33,  34,  127,  142,  148. 

At-Retad’s  poems,  14. 

Albion  and  Ierne,  bow  derived,  44,  65. 

D' Alcala  (Peter)’s  Arabic  Dictionary,  8. 
Aldfrid's  Irish  Poem,  95. 

Aldhelm's  works,  23,  237.  337. 

Alexander  the  G real’s  Life,  299.  Letters,  300. 
Alexander,  Archdeacon,  295. 

Alexandrian  Rible,  vii. 

Alfred,  King's  works,  23,  341.  Psalter  xiii. 
Alfred  of  Beverley,  302. 

Alien  and  Alsnain,  poems  on,  55. 

Alphabets,  3,  4,  £,  305-397.  See  Characters, 
Cingalese,  Talismanic,  Runes. 

Alphabetical  Psalms,  <25,  395. 

Al-Tabari,  the  Livy  of  Arabia,  9. 

Amergin  mac  Amalgad's  works,  22,  58-60. 

62—64.  120,  150.  See  Brehon. 

Amhra,  139,  395.  Sec  Columba. 

Anastasius's  works  in  Irish,  200. 

Anglesey  (Lord)'s  Irish  Rebellion,  &c.  239.  &c. 
Anglo-Irish  interest,  181.  182.  Sec. 

* genealogies,  142. 

Anglo-Norman  writers,  3,  320-337.  Poems 
and  Legends  in  verse,  384-386. 
Anglo-Saxon  Charters,  vii.  viii.  xii.  xiv.  xv. 
Annals,  Irish,  141,  143.  See  Boyle,  Con- 
nacht, Inisfallen,  Masters,  Tigemach,  Ulster. 
How  lo  he  completed,  704. 

Annals,  Tyrian,  where  quoted,  43,  66,  6Z,  72. 
Aodh's  Irish  Poems,  50,  1 1 6. 

Aodhagan,  Anluan  Mac's,  Poems,  50,  187- 
Apollonii  llistoria  MS.  298-311. 
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Appendix  to  Press  L 221- 
Arabic  Learning,  £*  1 1=1 9^  &c.  304. 

Characters,  !_£. 

Numerals,  164,  341. 

Ara  Fr ode's  age,  34. 

Archieves  of  Flanders,  377. 

Ardmagh,  hook  of,  62. 

Aristodemus’s  family,  26. 

Arithmetical  Numerals  of  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, 21 1. 

Armenian  MS.  LL 

Armorican,  original  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 

3Q2-304. 

Armorican  Romances,  302—304,  321—324. 
Arms  of  Ireland,  37. 

O'Artegan's  Poems,  55*  62.— His  age,  27i  55* 
62,  63.  120.  141.  150.  198,  200.  239. 

Asal  mac  Fhcineadha's  Poems,  151. 

Ash  mole,  and  his  MSS.  35 6.  364,  365.  386. 
Assemanni's  Bibliotheca,  7—g*  liL 
Astle's  fac-similes,  205. 

Astronomy  of  the  Irish,  135,  400. 

Athairne's  Poems,  130. 

Atkanree,  battle  in  1316,  49. 

Athdare  battle,  poems  on,  ill. 

Attacots , 33,  34,  99,  153,  213,  28Q. 
Augmentation  Office,  369. 

Authors,  ancient  Irish,  25*  129,  15Q.  See 
Poems , Books,  and  Appendix  to  Press  L 
— — - English,  of  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 

turies, 328,  376.  From  1637  to  1735,  357. 
See  Catalogues. 

Autographs,  iii.  iv.  245-276. 

Atienus’s  quotations  from  the  Tyrian  Annals, 

m 

B. 

Baal  and  Baallinne , 25*  33*  3 £*  39-41.  44, 
170.  Irish  sacrifices  to  41. 

Baccanceld  Council,  xii.  xiii. 

Bacons  map  and  telescopes,  31 1,  312. 
Bagdad  and  Cairo , Arabic  history  of,  by 
Elaben,  LL 

Baird  Cu-Uladmac-an's  poems,  104,  105. 


Baird  Fergalog-mac-ari  s Poems,  104,  106, 
109. 

Goffraid-macan's  poems,  109.  liQ- 

Baldricus  Dolensis  MS.  297. 

Baldwin's  original  MS.  298. 

Bale's  Poems,  386. 

Ballimote,  book  of,  4^2  sLL  5£*  64,  84*  171. 

Ballindoon  Abbey,  when  built,  77. 

Ballintobbcr  Castle,  75. 

Bards,  name  of,  considered,  280.  Hereditary, 
138.  How  numerous,  139-  Of  Connacht 
and  Munster,  in  the  reign  of  James  L 51. 
179.  Times  of  the  later  Bards,  221—232. 
Irish  laws  concerning  them,  323.  See  Bre- 
hon,  Appendix  to  Press  L Poenu . 

Ilarn  excall , 183. 

Barton's  Loch  Neagh,  126. 

Battle  Abbey  Roll,  208. 

Bee  mac  De's  Irish  Poems,  200. 

Bede's  Hist.  MS.  291.  Editions  292. 

Bedes  Scutum,  309. 

Belgian  Kings,  metrical  lists  of,  in  Irish,  tlieir 
partition  of  Ireland,  26*  and  forts,  281. — 
See  Tanud. 

Benedict  of  Peterborough,  31 7. 

Benignus's  Irish  Poems,  4fL  51*  57. 

Beverly , S.  John  of,  Life  of,  MS.  29 L 

Bhascons,  or  Vascons,  of  Ireland,  102. 

Bible , parts  of  in  Irish,  165. 

Bibliotheca  Hibernico-Cottoniana,  177. 

Birch,  Dr.  248. 

Bishops,  Irish,  181—1  84,  238.  241. 

■ Pictisli  and  Scottish,  fiJL 

Blacks  tour.  3 H*  31& 

Bladma  hills,  Irish  Poems  on,  62- 

Blai,  282,  3S6.  See  Brehon , Cor  mac,  Druids. 

Books,  ancient,  22,  50*  1 10.  327.  352,  371. 
See  Ballimote,  Cong,  Conquests , Congabhla , 
Connacht,  Gabhala , Glenda/och,  64*  Duige- 
nan,  Jrse,  Kilronan , Lecane,  Reigns,  Rights , 
Provinces , Libraries,  Testament,  Udri , An- 
nals, Poems. 

— of  Cluan,  143,  195. 
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Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  xii. 
Bott's  Poems,  287. 

Boyle  Annals,  202-204. 

Boyle,  2-18.  See  Orrery. 

Bracton,  314. 

Bragama,  id. 

Bramhal! , 194. 

Breagh,  Druidic  Plain  of,  56.  Poem  on,  ibid. 
Jlrrjni,  26.  78.  102,  110,  116,  118,  281. 
Brehon  Laws,  29.  30.  58,  282-286.  200.  292. 
Brendan's  Life,  34,  67,  l6l.  385. 

Brian  Boiromh,  expeditions  of,  85,  1 1 6. 
O'Brian  $ Poems,  50,  87. 

O’Brian's  Irish  Dictionary,  178. 

Brigades , Irish,  how  recruited,  2dL 
Brigantes,  5—0.  56—58.  66. 

Britannica  Gesla,  320. 

Braga,  a royal  seat.  Poem  on,  55-58. 

Brogan' t Irish  Poems,  03,  09.  100,  t6o. 
Broghill,  Lord  Orrery,  248. 

O'Bruadar't  Poems,  188. 

O’Bntaideg’s  Poems,  25;  Death,  140. 

Bruce  War,  42,  50. 

O’Bmodin  (Taidhg  mac  Daire)’*  poems,  50, 
103.  104,  no,  122,  128,  146,  14J,  179. 
Brut  of  England,  298, 300, 303, 305-307. 3 1 0. 
Buckingham,  330. 

Burton  MSS.  344.  Leicestershire,  363. 

Bury  tower,  22r 

Bute  Monastery,  35,  82,  118. — Sec  Flan. 

C . 

Caaba,  Poems  in  the,  18. 

Casar's  wars,  an  Irish  MS.  150.  280. 

Cetsar,  Sir  Julius's,  MSS.  344. 

Casarean  Library,  xiii. 

Cadi  is  Irish  Poems,  64.  101.  200.  His  age, 
ini. 

Caillen's  Life  and  Legend,  Lid. 

O'Ceinir's  Irish  Poems,  50. 

Calcidius,  in  Irish  Characters,  390. 

Caldwell,  Life  of,  277. 

Calendar  of  1420,  MS.  341.  Works  on,  ib. 


Calendar  of  the  Rolls,  364.  370. 

Callienus,  book  of,  1 10,  1 1 5-1 18. 

Callisthenes,  299. 

Camden's  Ireland  translated  by  Knollis,  21Q. 
Cimnirm's  Irish  poems,  197. 

Canon  of  the  sacred  books,  xii. 

Canons  of  Eusebius. 

O'Caoim'e  Poems,  SO. 

Caracallo's  Greek  abbreviations,  17. 

Carbre  Riada's  age,  126,  142. 

Carbre  Liffecar's  reign,  296. 

Carman,  ancient  fair  of,  63,  JO,  7_L  299* 
Carolina,  Hibcrnica  Antiqua,  liL.  See  Poems. 
Cane,  45-47.  70. 

Can-free,  inaugurations  and  palace  of,  42, 51, 

52,  126. 

Cane-soir  Point,  63-6s. 

Carolan’s  Irish  Songs,  52,  166-168. 
Carrickfcrgus  Monastery,  1 58. 

O’Carrol,  genealogy,  158. 

Cartularies,  379. 

C YCarthaig , a Druid  and  Poet  in  1 067. 27. 179. 
Carthy,  (Mac)’s,  forfeitures,  252,  259. 

Cashel  of  Bells,  85,  22,  25,  UiL 
Cashel  Psalter,  201-203.  See  Psalter. 

Cashri,  18. 

Caslry,  viii.  xvi. 

Cassiodorus  MS.  xiii. 

O'Casside  (Emoti)’r  Poems,  145. 

Cassiterides,  44. 

Castlrs,  Irish,  their  ages,  73-75. 

Catalogues  of  ancient  MSS.  343-366.  36s. 
Cathal O'Conor,  the  Red  Handed's  Genealogy, 
109.  LAS, 

Catholic  affairs,  240,  Arc.  See  Curry,  Clergy, 
Bishops,  Excommunications. 

Cation,  282. 

r r alio  chan  Cashit's  expeditions,  85. 
O’Ceal/aigh's  Metrical  Genealogy  of  the  O’Kel- 
lys,  Anno  1200,  87. 

Crnfaclad's  poems,  age,  grammar,  and  Brehon 
Laws,  &L28,  60,  22,  100,  150,  182,  200, 
283,  285,  288,  289.  Sec  Brehon. 
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Cenfebrad  battle,  112, 

Ce tin's  Irish  Poems,  23- 
Champion  of  England,  338. 

Chandos  MSS.  108,  195*  203,  208,  20$*  211* 
226.  273.  284,  290. 

-■  1 title  to  the  manor  of  Villiers,  in  Ire- 
land, 2 77. 

Chandos  (the  Lord),  Ambassador  in  Persia, 
recalled  in  1685,  15. 

Characters,  Alphabetical  and  Talismanic,  3 to 
2 2m  Irish,  339.  See  Letters, 

Charters , Anglo-Saxon,  vii,  viii,  xii,  xiii-xv. 
Charter,  the  Great,  314-318.  309. 

of  Henry  III.  343. 

of  Fclim  O’Conor,  181. 

of  King  SVithred,  ii-ix.  xv. 

Chester , Roger  of.  3 1 9. 

— , Library*  of,  320. 

Chichester's  Administration,  233.  &c. 

Children , Irish,  sacrificed  to  Baal,  11_. 

Chinese  paper,  history,  and  MSS.  5,  L!L 
Chronica  bona  Anglia-,  339.  340. 

Chronicles,  Irish.  See  Annals  and  Books. 
Chronicle  of  Chester,  199- 

— — , Saxon,  314- 

Chronicon  Ramsay,  ii. 

Scotorum,  1,95,  201,  349. 

Chronique  anciennc,  MS.  321. 

Chronofogia  by  Reynolds,  MS.  314. 

Chronology  of  Irish  Kings,  25,  30,  32*  33*  36, 
38;  49.  94.  1 14,  115.  137.  138.  144,  lfi7. 
171.  I79t  189.  201,  205.  See  Coe  man,  Fla- 
herty. 

Church  goods,  inventories,  353.  36 1-364. 

S.  datum,  1 9 t,  See  Liees  and  Legends. 

S.  Ciaran , 1 62.  12  L See  Lives  and  Legends. 
Cinaed , or  Kenneth  O’Artegan's  age  and 
poems,  '2Za  141.  See  Artegan. 

Cincora,  the  royal  seat  of  Munster,  63. 
Cinjebrad  battle,  1 1 1,  1 12. 

Cingalese  MS.  l6*  17. 

Cirencester , Richard  of,  213. 

Cistercians,  origin  of,  331. 


Cilia  of  Britain,  303-4. 

Clan  Ollamhain , an  Irish  poem,  142.  See 
Seasnan. 

Clanrickard , 248.  Library,  82.  Family,  257. 
S.  Clare's  Rule,  in  Irish,  190. 

Cloon/ree,  an  ancient  royal  residence,  53L 
Clarendon's  Irish  Rebellion,  two  coeval  copies, 
237.  239. — English  Rebellion,  31(L — Qri- 
giual  of  ditto,  iii,  iv. 

Clarendon  on  the  Irish  Remonstrance,  250. 
Clergy,  Irish  Catholic,  disputes  between  the 
secular  and  regular,  264. 

Cleri  (Michael  O')  one  of  the  IV  Masters,  hi* 
Book  of  Conquests,  84*  143.  152,  173. — 
Poems,  ib.  52*  53. — His  Irish  version  of  the 
Rule  of  S.  Clare,  190.  Other  works,  94. 
149.  Cucoigre,  105,  150.  Lugad,  104. 
John,  51*  128. 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  250,  253,  264. 
C/oveshoe  Council,  xiii. 

Cloontarf  battle,  LI 6* 

Caedmon's  Saxon  Poems,  23,  5LL 
Coeman's  poems,  54.  57.  86,  87,  94,  1 14,  1 16. 
142,  143— 146,  148*  174*  200.  His  Chro- 
nology, 1 44. 

Cogad  Call  is  Caoidhil,  a Poem,  1 16*  1 17. 
Coge shale's  Chronicle,  313,  3 1 4-3 1 8. 

Coghlan,  Mac's,  poems,  143. 

Coitus,  Mac,  poems  and  age,  87*  90-93.  100, 

1 10*  196>  Two  Mac  Coissis,  93*  1 10*  120. 
Colca's  poems,  53. 

Collations  of  MSS.  iii.— v. 

Col  las , Princes  of  Ulad,  20,  1 45,  148. 

Colman  mac  1 ^nine's  poems,  162,  199. 

Co! man  O’Lochan's  poems,  150. 

Colman  mac  Cong  Alans  poems,  2fi. 

Colman  O'  Seasnan s poems,  38*  8 6,  142. 
Colours , laws  of  f lie  Brehons  respecting,  22,  20. 
Colombo's  poems,  and  Life  of,  23*  34*  54,  59. 
64.100,101,  115,117.  His  merits,  80,  81. 
115-117.  His  Life,  in  ancient  Irish,  75, 
84*  120*  168*  39 6-397.  His  portrait,  397- 
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Columbanus's  works,  83. 

Columns , inscribed,  2,  4,  5,  1J2,  2£L 

Con  of  the  Hundred  Ball  In's  time,  Arc.  27, 50, 
85,  111,  12b,  151.  104.  283.  287. 

Con’s  six  sons,  poem  on,  composed  in  1140, 
50.  87. 

Conal  Ceamaigh's  rout,  121. 

Costal  G ulban  and  Conal  Crimthan’s  age,  89, 

90.  117. 

Conor  the  Hen’s  tomb,  ill. 

Cottar  L King  of  Ireland’s  age,  32,  3 £,  153. 

Concobar  mac  Aetsa’s  age,  37,  121.  See  Chro- 
nology and  Eamania. 

Cong,  Book  of,  199.  200. 

Congabhla,  book  of,  54.  85.  87.  96,  97.  99. 
100. 143. 

Conmidhe , Gildas  Mac’s,  poems  and  age,  89, 

90.9*- 

Brian  Mac’s,  poems,  90. 

Conssacht  Kings,  metrical  lists  of,  42,  41,  See 
O'  Hu  vegan  and  O’Maolconar. — Income  of, 
48.  Inaugurations  of,  49 — 52.  Wages  paid 
by  tliem  to  their  Chiefs,  1 69. 

Connacht  Annals,  MS.  50,  J3,  148,  173,  178, 
204,  205.  Nobles  of  in  1314,  441,  Set- 
tlement of,  27  b. 

O’Conor  Pedigree,  51-54,  b4. 7b.  1 13.  lit.  I °a. 

■ , Aod,  King  of  Connacht,  son  of  Ko- 
gan, killed  in  1309,  42,  52.  b4.  113 — His 
inauguration,  1 10.  Aodb's  return  from 
Palestine,  137. 

■ - Felim,  son  of  Aod  mac  Eogain,  killed 
in  131b,  42,  52.  Inaugurated  twice  at  the 
hill  of  Carofrec,  50-52.  75.— Inauguration 
poems,  ib. 

— — — - Torioch,  the  son  of  Aod,  son  of 
Eogan’s  inauguration,  49. 

Torioch,  the  Great’s  reign,  as  King 

of  Connacht,  to  be  distinguished  from  his 
reign  as  King  of  Ireland,  4<). 

— ■ - Magnus,  King  of  Connacht's  inaugu- 

ration poem  of  the  year  1 293,  94. 


O'Conor,  Charles,  of  Belanagare's  correspon- 
dence, 180-184.  His  account  of  the  Bi- 
shops of  Ireland,  185,  and  Popes'  power,  ib. 
Downfall  of  the  Kings  of  Connacht,  in  1420. 
Conquests,  Book  of,  48,  Another  copy,  ibid. 
Another,  IQ.  Another,  84,  85,  115—117, 
141.  152,  207.  See  Gabhula. 

Controversy  of  the  Irish  Bards  in  the  reign  of 
James  L 151-  See  OCIeri,  0'Bruadin, 
Bards. 

Corcran’s  poems  and  age,  55. 

O' Cor  mac’ s poems,  88. 

Cormac  O'Cuin,  the  son  of  Art,  King  of  Ire- 
land’s Brelion  Laws  and  age,  32,  2L  98, 
110.  lib,  127.  14b,  171.  283.  285,  289. 
See  Brehon. 

Cormac  of  Cashel,  97*  10b.  19b.  Sec  Psalter. 
Cormac  mac  an  Eigis’s  poems  and  age.  Lib. 
O’Conin's  poems,  lb7-179. 

Coronation  of  Kings  of  England,  338. 
Corporatiosss,  Irish,  oaths  enforced  in,  and 
how  disfranchised,  245.  249-251,  254. 
O’Corran's  poems,  52. 

Coutoubsha  monument  and  diameters,  5. 
Craobh-ruadh  order,  37,  78. 

Crragh’s  Irish  Grammar,  20b.  See  Grammar. 
Creed,  iu  oldest  English,  331. 

Crellfs  negotiations,  273,  &c. 

Crimthan’s  Poems,  1 20. 

Croton  jewels,  ami  other  regalia,  34b-3b0. 
from,  the  great  idol  of  Ireland,  40 — 43,  52-54, 
8 LI.  See  Baal  and  Druids. 

Cronan,  an  Irish  poet  of  the  bill  century,  23. 
Cropland  Library,  327.  Destruction  of,  327. 
337. 

Cruachan,  the  royal  seat  of  Connacht,  27,  48, 
49.  53,  63.  78.  84.  88.  121.  127. 

Cruith,  Toma’s  poems  on,  43. 

Cruithne,  or  Piets,  origin  of  the  name,  110,111. 
Cruitin,  Mac’s,  poems,  109. 118, 120, 122. 

— Etnon  Mac’s,  poems,  10b-7. 

Cruitire,  what,  141. 

Cruth,  the  Irish  harp,  92,  14b,  147. 
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Cualgnian  War,  37*  111.  120.  See  Teem. 
Cuat,  O’Lochan ’$  poems,  1 l6*  [£3.  See  ljochem. 
Cuanac's  Annals,  6o*  120*  176.  303. 

C until  in's  age,  27,  37.  38, 121,  126, 107,  16.1, 
201,  281. 

Cufic  characters,  Z* 

Culdees,  82*  122,  200*  222,  See  Aengus. 
Cumian  the  Tall,  Irish  life  of,  Tg,  80*  SI,  1 10, 
111,125,  127, 283. 

Cumian  the  ll  h ill's  Life  of  Coltimba,  70-125. 
Curaidhe  na  Craibh  Ruaidh,  1 27, 

Curtius,  Quintus's  Works,  200-304. 

Curry,  Dr.’s,  works,  184-186.  2.46 
Cuulad  O'  Higgins's  Irish  Poems,  2*. 

Mac  an  Baird't  Poems,  104.  104. 

D. 

Dalamcotta  Temple  anil  Characters,  2* 
Dalaraidc  and  Dalriada,  different  districts  of 
Ulster,  127. 

Dalian  Forgail's  Poems,  150,  306. 

O'Daly,  Donnchad’s,  Poems,  100. 

Angus  Roe's,  Poems  and  age,  52*  33, 

1-90.  f a Connacht’s,  Poems  on  the  capture 
of  Aodh  O'Donnel,  1 04  . 

— — — Chronicle  of  the,  14* 

Lochlin's , Poems,  122.  100; 

Relatio  Geraldin,  236. 

Darnin' s Natural  History,  an  Arabic  MS.  10. 
Dttmiscki’s  Arabic  works,  MS.  to. 

Damnonii  of  Ireland,  141. 

Danica  Historic,  207. 

Danish  Kings  of  Ireland,  142. 

Dares  and  Dictys’s  Trojan  History  in  Irish, 
280-282.  208.  304,  303. 

Dates  of  MSS.  v-xii.  Erroneous,  3 1 4. 

of  King  Withrcd's  Charier,  is. 

Darts,  Sir  John's,  election,  234-230. 
Desiderata  in  English  History,  202. 

Desmond  Earls,  236. 

Dtceto,  Ralph  de,  313.  317. 

Dictionaries,  MS.  ancient  Irish,  52.  82.  110, 

1 1 2. 140.200, 201  ■ See  O’C/eri,  O’Dueegan. 


Dictionaries  MS.  of  ancient  Irish  Ijiw  terms, 
53,  130. 1-El.  See  Glossaries,  Grammars. 

Dicuil's  Geography,  214. 

Dindimus  to  Alexander,  208. 

Dmseanchus,  or  Dunseanchus  MS.  40,  42,  35. 
49-64,  72,  83.  120,  lQQ,  281. 

Distribution  of  forfeited  lands.  See  Down 
Surrey,  and  Taylor. 

Divisions  of  Ireland,  26,  39*  146. 

Divisions  of  the  Irish  Pagan  year,  32*  37,  38* 
40-  See  Baal,  Samin,  Tallin,  Rat  ha,  H rrl, 
Year. 

Dvdwell,  347. 

Dogs,  Irish,  130. 

O’ Dolan’s  Poems,  141— 1 4* 

S.  Dominick,  Life  of,  in  Irish,  1 63 . 

Donnrgal.  See  Dunnagal. 

O'  Donnells  of  Larktield,  pedigree  of,  108. 

O'Donnel,  Magnus  mac  Aodh’s,  Life  of  Co- 
lurnba,  in  Irish,  23,  104.  306. 

O Donne/,  Aodh  Roe  mac  Aodha  mac  Magh- 
nusa,  metrical  account  of  his  captivity, 
104.  103.  Elegies  on  his  death*  with  his 
pedigree,  J13,  £4,  1 06-1 08.  142. 

Down  Survey,  213=2  UL  See  Taylor. 

Drawings,  Persian,  Tartar,  Chinese,  1-3. 13- 
La.  Irish,  1J18,  401. 

Dress  of  ancient  Irish,  30,  177. 

Dromcett  Council  in  395,  197. 

Druids  to  a late  period  in  Ireland,  2Z*  32-34, 
38-41,  147.  159.  See  Baal,  Samin,  Tallin, 
ll’rek,  Year.  Counted  years  by  nights,  25. 
28,33. 

Drum  n Airbrech,  6.7 

Dubdaboirrnd's  Poems,  1 1 1 

Dubdolethe's  Annals,  140. 

Dublin,  40*  39,  63- 

— — — Cor|K>ration  of,  234. 

Dublitter's  Poems,  196. 

Dubtach  O'Lngar,  an  Irish  Pagan  Poet,  3E 
97.  130.  See  Poems. 

Due  are  l,  303,  339,  369. 

Duellum  modus  faciendi  coram  Rege,  MS.  339. 
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Darla,  ancient,  339- 

Dugdale,  314,  363,  365. 

O'Duigman,  Darid's,  MSS.  of  1672,  115 — 

1 17,  1 9-H-  Cucoigres  MSS. 

105.  1513. 

. Dubtach  og's,  Poem  on  Aodb 

Roc  O'Donnel,  105.  145. 

Book  of,  124,  155,  Lid. 

■ Dominick’s  Poems,  179- 

Duma  n Ere,  and  Duma  Aichr , Royal  resi- 
dences, Poems  on,  62. 

O' Duma  metrical  Lists  of  tbc  Kings  of  Lein- 
ster, &c.  written  in  tbe  11th  century,  5 1 , 
84,  85-88.  93,  99- 

Dun  Bolg  battle,  281, 

Dun-Crimthan,  65. 

Dun  Eagan  Bet,  90. 

Dun-na-gal  Castle,  105. 

Dunrigia,  106. 

Durham  Statutes,  339. 

O'Durcgan’s  works,  33,  51-54,  77.  1 10,  116, 
His  Irish  Dictionary,  52,  82,  110,  L12, 155, 
His  Topography  of  Ireland,  23,  His  me- 
trical list  of  Munster  Kings,  52,  85,  87. 
110-115.  142.  154.  155.  168-170.  179- 
His  Poem  “ At  a sun  Scanchas,"  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Flan's  “ Ala  sun  Seanchaa," 
83.  87,  82,  U6,  1_1£,  112* 

O’Duyer's  Poems,  198. 

E. 

Eadmer,  216,  337. 

Eamania,  the  Royal  seat  of  Lister,  28.  O’Seas- 
nan's  ancient  Poem  on,  84,  88,  Mm  of, 
30.  32.  37.  38,  51,  101,  102,  201.  281,— 
See  Kimbaoth  and  Ulater. 

Eehgoin,  a Law  Poet,  281-288. 

Edda,  age  of  the,  34, 388,  &e. 

Edward' a invasion  of  Scotland,  339. 

Eg’jpt,  Arabic  History  of,  MS.  10, 1L 

E! marine  Saracenic  History,  9. 

Emancipation,  Catholic,  185,  186. 


Eoehoid'a  Irish  Poems,  24—26,  28.  30,  32,  3Z. 

*54,  52,  64,  zo,  Z9.  88,  102,  120,  150-153. 
Eoghan  and  Eudeon,  Poets,  151. 

Epitome  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  England,  MS. 

339.310, 

Epochs  of  Eamania,  and  of  Fergus  mac  Eire, 
47,  80,  See  Eamania  and  Ulster. 

Erse  Poems,  4 Z,  171.  172. 

Essex  State  Papers,  234.  245,  277,  281. 
Etchen’s  Irish  Poems,  281-288. 

Europe,  state  of  in  1 524,  MS.  333. 

5.  Eusebius's  MS.  viii. 

Evans,  (Arise),  565. 

Excommunications,  Irish,  182.  Political,  185. 
264.  Effects  of  in  England,  and  form  of, 

332,  333. 

F. 

Fabyan's  Chronicle  and  Poems,  386. 

O’ Fagan's  Genealony,  184. 

Fail-Lia,  141.  Sec  Ida. 

Faradge's  works,  &, 

Farmer's  Chronicle,  233. 

Falhan  Othna  Monastery,  33,  34. 
Eeis-Temorath,  31,  32.  139.  See  Temora. 
Fclims,  Kings  of  Connacht,  49-5 1 , 184. 
Fenius-fear-Saoidh,  24. 

Ferchrrtne,  150.  197.  See  F or  chert  ne. 
Ferdousi's  works,  18. 

Fergal's  Poems,  104. 

Fergus  mar's  Epoch,  47. 

Fergus  Fin's  Poems,  120,  150,  190. 

£.  Finan,  158.  Sec  Lins. 

Em- File,  63,  120,  197. 

Fin  and.Ossian,  Manx  poem,  171. 

Finbar,  S.  158,  See  Lins. 

Fingal,  or  Fin  me  Cumhail,  64, 126, 199.  28L 
Emgen's  Poems,  200. 

F intan  9 Poems,  25,  48,  54,  55,  62,  63, 146. 
Emtan  mac  Boignvs  Poems,  150. 

Fintan's  ancient  Survey,  48,  29,  23,  146,  213. 
Evrbis  MSS.  S3,  138-140,  142,  15Z, 

Eirbis  Clan  hereditary  Bards,  139- 
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Fitheal-Forgaoth's  Poems,  150. 

0' Flaherty's  MSS.  86,  and  Synchronisms,’ in 
his  own  hand,  137. 

Flamens,  309. 

Flan  of  Bute's  Poems,  29.  33,  36.  54.  3.9,  87. 

89,  ,90.  94.  116.  120.  130—154. 

Flan  Fionna,  (or  King  Aldfrid)’s  education  in 
Ireland,  25.  Poem  ascribed  to  him,  ib. 
Flan  mac  Lonan’s  Poems,  63,  82,  107. 
Flanders,  Counts  of,  MSS,  of.  376. 

F/athri  mac  FithiFi  Poems,  t so. 

Flodoatdus’s  Annals,  333. 

Florence  of  Worcester,  317. 

De  Foe’ 8 History  of  the  Union,  1 02. 

Forat  of  Waltham,  he.  36s. 

Forfeitures  in  Irelaud,  252-277. 

Fortchen’i  works,  32.  33.  50,  60. 70, 197. 201 . 
For  Iren,  what,  81,  82. 

Franciscans  of  Irelaud,  184. 

French,  Bishop  of  Ferns,  264,  265.  271. 
Froissart,  3£, 

S.  Fursry,  ltii. 

G. 

Cabbala,  l>ook  of,  22,  48,  7.9.  84,  85,  115, 
1 17. 141.  See  Conquests. 

Gabhra  battle,  38,  64,  ]_!£,  283. 

Gale’s  editions,  308. 

Galen  in  Greek  MS.  17.  In  Irish,  1 1 2-1 1 9. 
Galileo.  Sec  Bacon  and  Telescopes. 

Games,  Taltenian,  38,  48,  54.  Sec  Tallin. 
Gaoth,  worship  of  in  Ireland,  44. 

O'Hara  genealogy,  113. 

Gardarobtt  Compotus,  349,  334. 

Genealogies,  liO. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmoutli,  282,289, 300,  to  304. 

— of  Waterford,  282. 

Geoghagan’s  History,  177. 

Geographers,  ancient,  213.  Their  knowledge 
of  tire  British  Islands,  §Z. — 
See  Maps  and  Richard. 
Geographical  Works,  in  Irish,  196,  200. 
Geography,  ancient  of  Ireland,  63-Z8. 


Geography  of  Anglo-Norman  Writers,  309, 

.310 

German  Constitution,  378. 

Language  and  Letters,  390. 

Gerson,  381. 

Gerras  of  Canterbury,  317. 

of  Tilbury,  292-293, 

Grata  Dei  per  Francos,  297. 

Ghilini’s  Letter  to  the  Irish  Bishops  to  main- 
tain the  Pope's  deposing  power,  186,  243. 
See  Ezcommunication  ami  Ormond. 

Gibbon’s  etymologies  of  Albion,  and  Ierne,  and 
Piets,  6.5. 

Gigantomachia,  IQQ. 

Gildas  and  Nennius,  1 25,  336. 

mac  Hag's  age,  22. 

— Aloduda’s  age,  84,  150. 

Giraldus,  124.  125.  914. 

Glastonbury  Library  and  Antiquities,  327. 

John  of,  327.  355. 

Glendaloch,  book  of,  64,  1 lfL 
Glossary,  aucient  Irish,  20-  See  Focabularies. 
O'Gnive,  hereditary  Baril  of  Tirone,  39. 
Godr/roy,  Keeper  of  the  Lisle  Records,  377. 
Godfridus  Malincsburiensis,  298,  303. 

Godfrey  of  Waterford,  129,  282,  283,  304. 

Gol  mac  Aloma,  126,  1 64. 

Gold  and  precious  metals  in  Ireland.  30, 43,33. 

Sir  Ignatius,  2 32. 

Golden  Bull,  379. 

Gormlatha,  an  Irish  Poetess,  1 16. 

Gospels  in  Irish  characters,  xvi.  22.  396. 
Gough's  Cauiden,  109-104. 

Goicer,  380. 

Grace,  Colonel's  estate,  252-256. 

Grammars  of  different  languages,  394. 

Irish,  82,  S3,  102,  U2,  120,  163, 

178,  206.  In  Irish  verse,  83.  See  Duvegan, 
Creagh,  206.  Crnjaelad,  180.  900. 

Crane's  Persian  Grammar,  18,  19. 

Grenville's  answer  to  Abbot,  3fis. — 

Stemmata,  208. 

Griorr,  the  god  of  Ireland,  37,  43-47, 68, 373. 
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Grinens,  or  Grynseus,  an  epithet  of  Apollo, 
ibid.  Ac. 

. Gronoeius's  edition!,  it. 

Grose's  Ruin!  of  Ireland,  76. 

Grosthead,  Robert,  315. 

Guam  A id  me.  King  of  Connacht  in  560,  80. 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  350. 

Guido  da  Colonna,  382.  305,  381-383. 
Guignes,  De,  5. 

Gurmund,  102-104. 

Gut  Mac,  Life  of,  300. 

1L 

Hagvlstad.  See  Hexham. 

Hate,  Sir  Matthew's  MSS.  345. 

Halifax,  John  of,  328.  See  Sacroboseo. 
Hamilton,  Sir  George,  recruits  in  Ireland  for 
the  Irish  Brigades,  260-263. 

Hanno  and  Himilco,  66,  68,  72.  73. 

O’  Horde  Poems,  128,  140. 

Harold  Half  age,  388. 

Hardub t's  Pliny,  iv. 

Harp,  ancient  Irish,  22,  130. 

Harp  field,  324-326.  320. 

Hearding  MS.  330-332. 

Hear ne'a  works  and  editions,  171.  206.  307. 
308,  314.  315.  381.  His  Fordun,  171. 
His  Testus  Roffeusis,  317.  His  Triset,  327. 
His  John  of  Glastonbury,  327.  His  Wil- 
liam of  Newborougb,  and  his  Hemingford, 
207.  301.313.  Ac. 

O'  He  dig  am' s Poems,  201. 

Hemingford  MS.  307.  308.  355. 

Hercules  Tyrius,  46.  See  Melicertha  and 
Hidacriius. 

Hexham,  Richard  of,  313.  3J6,  317. 

— — — — John  of,  AJ6. 

Hialmar's  History,  388. 

Hibernia.  See  Inland. 

O'Hicfs  Poems,  187. 

Hieroglyphics,  6» 

Higdens  Polychron,  MS.  318-320.  Canton's 
edition.  310-327.  Authors  quoted  in,  332, 


Of  Higgins  Taidhg  doll,  51,94,  101.  104,  109. 

144.  167.  170.  Ac.  190. 

■ — ■ Co-Iliad's  Poems,  104. 

Maolmurc-mac-em-Cu-Ulad's  Poems, 

104. 105.  100. 

— — . Thomas's  Poems,  109,  1 10.  Fer- 

gal's,  ib.  Con's,  104. 

Hill  of  Hillsborough,  27 6. 

Hiona,  Abbots,  48,  7 <).  80.  83,  80. 

Hippocrates  and  Galen,  !2_. 

in  Irish,  112.  110. 

Historia  Anglic,  MS.  312.  338. 

IJanica,  297. 

Hierosolymitana,  ib. 

Historians,  Northern,  35. 

Historica  in  French  and  LatJu,  338. 

Historical  names  of  places  in  Ireland,  55-57- 
History,  how  verified,  38. 

Homage  of  the  English  Kings  to  the  Pope,  335. 
Hoath,  name  of,  63. 

Of  Hosts  Poems,  45,  84,  102,  IMs  1M,  1-00. 
Homer,  x.  17. 

Hittden,  317. 

Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  303. 

Huntingdon,  300.  416. 

Hyde,  7,  48. 

Hymnorum  Liber,  24,  57,  64. 

I. 

James  II.  to  Azem,  Vizier,  See  Chandos. 
Iberian  tribes  iu  Ireland,  25. 

Icelandic  Poetry,  34,  35,  387-303. 

Idioms  of  the  Irish  Language,  110,  122. 
Idolatry  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  25,  27-34.  40- 
4 6.  See  Baal,  Drnids,  Samin,  Magh- 
slcucht.  Grunt,  Sun. 

Ierne,  derivation  of,  65, 

. Jekyll  MSS.  Catalogue  of,  344. 

S.  Jerome's  Life  of  Paul,  vi. 

His  hand- writing,  x. 

Jncells  of  the  Crown,  346.  350-362.  See 

Croton  and  H'ardrobe. 
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Illuminations,  Persian,  L. — Turkish,  2,  (L — 
Tartar,  2,  4,  Irish,  see  Drawings  and 
Miniatures. 

Inauguration  of  Malcolm  III.  and  metrical 
Irish  song  sung  on  that  occasion,  142. 
Inauguration-hill  of  Cam-free,  Royal  house 
built  there,  and  Poctu  on,  writtcu  before 

1350,  52,52, 

Inauguration  of  Aodb  O’Conor,  49-6*,  1 10. 

of  Irish  Kings,  124,  125.  1 68- 

170. 

Inauguration  of  Fclira  O’Conor,  and  Toma’s 
Poems  on  that  occasion,  50- 
64,  102,  124-126.  Two  In- 
augurations of  Felim,  30-39. 

of  the  O'Donnel,  106,  123. 

Indictions,  in. 

Incomt  of  the  Connacht  Kings,  48. 

Ingulphus,  316.  337. 

Innis/allcn  Annals,  202.  203. 

Inks,  aucient,  vi.  2,  5. 

Jnncs's,  Essay,  193,  20 1,  203. 

Inscriptions,  ancient,  4.  The  most  ancient, 
393.  396. 

Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ireland,  80. 
Interdict,  account  of,  232. 

Johannis  Regis  vita,  313-314. 

Johnston's  Antiquilates  Cclto-Norman,  174. 
John  of  Glastonbury,  391. 

Jones,  Tbcophilus,  231 . 

Josephus's  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  in  Irish,  200. 
Iphigenia,  the  Bleeding,  264.  Arc.  Extracts 
from,  265.  See  French. 

Ireland,  divided  into  Counties  and  Baronies, 
123.  194. 

— — — ancient  divisions  of,  146. 

. — — measurements  of.  See  Fintan,  Sur- 

rey, Down,  Taylor,  Maps. 

Discourse  on,  pronounced  before  the 

Pope,  333. 

how  divided  by  King  John,  192. 

Pope’s  Bull,  granting  it  to  Philip  and 

Mary,  335. 


Ireland,  ancient  Geography  of,  56,  58,  63s 
Sec  Surreys. 

— — — name  of,  65,  122, 

history  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  L 

233.  and  of  Charlqs  II.  See  Es- 
sex MSS. 

Irish,  Lists  of  ancient  authors,  I5t.  Clergy 
in  Pictland,  81, 

— Manuscripts,  21—23.  See  Books,  Ca- 
lendars, Essex,  Poems,  Annals,  Hal- 
singhain,  Gospels. 

Irish  Writers  and  Poems,  148,  150,  l6l,  166, 
170.  See  Poems,  Authors,  Annals. 

Islae,  Isle  of,  933. 

Italic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  ix. 

Juba,  King’s,  description  of  Africa,  310. 
Judah,  lists  of  the  Kings  of,  in  Irish,  134. 

K. 

Kang.  Mow  history,  i, 

Keating's  works,  108,  log,  128s  l§lx  192. 

O’ Kelly,  metrical  genealogy  of,  87- 
A Kempis,  Thomas,  in  Irish.  172. 

Kilkenny  Theatre,  111.  Petition  to  G inkle, 
184.  Council,  240-243. 

Killarney,  (i.'l. 

Kibonan , Book  of,  50,  76. 

Kimbaoth,  founder  of  Eamania,  30,  32,  26, 
83.  93.  193.  Sec  Eamania  and  Ulster. 
Kinfebrat  battle.  Poems  on,  126. 

Kings,  British,  list  of.  50,  7 6. 

of  England,  coronation  and  anointing 

of.  123. 

form  of  homage  to  the  Pope,  335. 

of  Ireland,  reigns  of,  32,  36,  38,  42, 

• 51,  53,  64,  HO, 

most  ancient  in  Europe,  60,  114,  113. 

124. 125. 

metrical  lists  of,  ill  Irish,  30-32.  AS, 

42,  51,  86,  89-92,  94.  114,  141. 

IZ2, 

Kingston,  (Lord)'*,  Claims,  267. 

Knox's  Slate  Letters,  278,  279- 
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Koran  in  Arabic,  a fine  copy,  6*  £• 

diameters  and  dialects  of,  ib.  10 — IP. 

— — divisions  and  paper  of, 

L. 

Laidghran  mac  Borchtdds  Poems,  28^  150. 

5.  Laisrcan't  Life,  in  Irish,  118.  127. 

Laiteog,  an  ancient  Irish  Poetess,  89. 
Lombard" $ works,  295.  315,  371. 

LangtofC*  Metrical  Chronicle,  314.  315,  355, 

language,  Arabic,  IS. 

Language,  Irish,  how  ancient  and  different 
from  the  modern,  22,  23,  33.  90. 
97,  100.  l6l.  393.  396.  Idioms 
of,  M0,  122,  3,96. 

Persian,  12,  Ac. 

Laogairc,  King,  1 4.  See  Druids  and  Patrick, 
Laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  See  Lombard. 

of  the  Irish,  22,  30,  282,  284.  See 

Dr  chon. 

of  the  Irish  Church,  1 99. 

Law  Dictionaries,  in  Irish,  139,  146,  149.  In 
Irish  verse,  it. 

JLtzinson’s  Brut,  30*2. 

Uabhar  Gabbala,  22.  O'C'lery'i  copy,  143. 

See  Gabhala  and  Conquests. 

Lcabhar  na  Ccgcart,  30,  168.  169.  See 
O'Dueegan  and  Rights. 

na  Cruilneach,  111 

Ucan,  64,  138,  139, 

legends  of  Saints,  in  Persian,  13.  Sec  Lins. 

the  Golden,  383. 

Leinster  Kings,  metrical  lists  of,  51, 63,  84.142- 
Lrithreach  battle,  112,  121. 

Leland,  106,  238- 
Lma  battle,  126,  151- 
Lcnine's  Poems,  199. 

Leo  Africanist,  Q. 

Leth  Con  and  Lclii  Moga,  146. 

Letters,  antiquity  and  variety  of  alphabetical, 
3.93,  394. 


Letters,  origin  of.  4,  In  Ireland,  30,  396, 
399.  In  other  countries,  393. 

the  most  ancient  alphabetical,  394. 

on  Irish  affairs,  from  1672  to  1 677, 

original  never  printed.  See  Essex 
Lexicon  Diplomat.  Grac.  17. 

I Jo  Fail,  the  Coronation-stone,  2£,  141.  350. 
Libraries.  See  Chester,  Cropland,  Glaston- 
bury, Tigemach,  Othna. 

Libren's  Irish  Poems,  197. 

Liffey,  Irish  poems  on,  63. 

Limerick  Synod,  241. 

Uranus’s  works,  32S. 

I Asts  of  uucieut  Irish  authors,  1 50.  See  Poems. 

Utanies  of  the  Irish  Church,  199 

Lives  of  Saints,  how  to  be  considered,  -12. 

In  Irish,  J2j  m,  143,  137,  Ac.  128, 
2(X). 

of  Kings  Stephen  and  John,  312-314. 

of  Saints  in  old  English  verse,  384  -386. 

— — by  Butler,  342.  See  Calendar. 

Lthiryd’s  Irish  MSS.  32, 

Irish  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  179- 

O'Lochan's  age  and  Poems,  53,116.  See  Cm n. 
O'Lochlin's  Poems,  1 18. 

Lombard,  Peter,  1 84. 

Lombardic  w riting, 

Lonan,  Flan  inac,  89,  281. 

London  Bridge,  389, 

Londonderry,  siege  of,  212.  266. 

Lord’s  Prayer  in  Anglo-Saxon,  331.  383. 
Lore’s  Memoirs,  243. 

Lugh-Sasa,  what,  28. 

O'Lugar  Dubtach,  an  Irish  Pagan  Poet,  2L 
See  Dssbtach. 

Lugar,  the  grandfather  of  the  preceding,  a 
Pagan  Irish  Poet,  22.  31,  120,  121.147, 
148,  197. 

O’ Lunin’s  Poems,  88,  143,  130-134. 

Luni — Solar  years  of  the  Irish,  41-47- 
Lultrell,  232. 

Lydgate,  332. 

Lynch,  20,  22,  See  Excommunication. 
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M. 

Mac  Douneh,  Kings  of  the  Isles,  genealogy 
of,  142.  Homage  of  335. 

Madox,  322,  3.13— 34*. 

Maelbrigda's  Four  Gospels,  in  Irish  charac- 
ters, xvi.  22. 

Maclcoba’s  Poems,  1 10,  Ii(L 
Maelconar's  Poems,  42. 

Doncha  JBaccach’s  death,  ib. 

■—  ■ Tanud.  See  Maolconar. 

Magcnnis,  the  Queen’s  Confessor,  333,  255. 

2SL 

Magna  Cbarta  of  John,  and  of  Henry  III. 

343. — Sec  Charter. 

Magnates  Ilibernue,  52,  285,  289. 
Magh-Muirtheimne  battle,  121. 

Maghsleucht  sacrifices,  30,  40-44.  59.  63. — 
See  Druids. 

Magriadan's  MSS.  198. 

Maguire  Collection,  138—143. 

Cuconnacht's  Poems,  109. 

James's  Poems,  107. 

• - Brian  mac  ConcobharModharta,  147. 

O' Mahons  Poems,  187. 

Maio  of  the  Saxons,  81. 

Malmesbury,  William  of,  223,  300,  317.  337. 
Malta  Grand  Priory  in  Ireland,  333. 

Man,  Isle  of,  whence  peopled,  4 2-  Homage 
of  the  Kings  of  to  the  Pope,  333. 
Manehenius's  age,  22,  100.  101. 

Manchester  House,  37 6. 

Manumission  of  Slaves  in  England,  328-330. 
Manuscripts,  Irish,  ornaments  of,  fit,  62,  400. 
Compare  xiii,  xvi,  22. 

■ — oldest  bearing  tire  name  of  its 

writer,  vi. 

■ - ■■  ages  of  not  to  be  determined  by 

the  writing  alone,  vi.  &c. 
Manx  Chronicle,  a Poem,  12  L 
Maoltonars,  hereditary  Court  Bards  of  Con- 
nacht, 26,  42,  132,  100. 

Maolconar,  Conning,  died,  in  1314,  941,  1 1 6. 


Maolconar,  Conair-og,  died  in  the  l6tli  cen- 
tury, 109,  IIP. 

Dnuncha  Baccacb,  died  in  1404, 

42,25,26,  88,  142, 

Fearfas,  1 30. 

1 1 ■ Flathri,  128. 

John,  or  Seadhan  mac  Toma,  his 

metrical  account  of  the  O’Kuarcs, 
110,  His  copy  of  Keating,  writ- 
ten in  l657,  108.  His  Poems, 

83.  108. 

Maolconar,  Manus  mac  Torna,  1 10 

Maoilin's  Poems,  142.  149. 

Muiria  mac  Briain's  Poems,  109. 

Muiris  mac  Toma’s  Poems,  48,  109, 

122. 

Peter’s  Poems,  102,  127,  143. 

Tanud’s  Poems  of  the  11th  century, 

26,  t_52. 

Tanud,  Junior's  Poems, 

. Torna  the  eider's  Poems  of  the  1 itli 

century,  1H. 

Toma,  J unior's  Poems,  5 1, 124, 1 24L 

1 Tully’s,  120. 

Maolmura's  Poems  and  age,  33,  54,  57,  84, 
86.  94.  Il6,  152.  154,  194-196. 

Maps,  ancient,  2 1 3. 

of  Ireland,  48.  65.  73.  90-93.  9.9,  212, 

213.  220.  See  Down,  Fusion,  Petty, 
Ptolemy,  Surrey,  Taylor. 

Peutingcr’s,  vi.  Bacon’s  311.  Higden’s, 

319. 

Maraccis  Koran,  2, 

Marcus  Anachoreta,  184,  303.  335.  336. 
Mareschalli  Olficium,  339. 

Marianus  Gorman,  101. 

• Scotus,  317. 

Marlborough,  Henry  of,  199.  ’ 

Martha  Mag  Tuired,  an  ancient  Poem,  126. 
S.  Martin's  Life,  by  Severus,  vi. 

Marlyrology  in  Irish,  198.  199.  200. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  184. 

Masters,  IV.  29, 1 it,  114, 149-150, 166.  1 28. 
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Maltha c Paris's  History,  317- 
— — — of  Westminster,  22J5, 

Maserilanian  MSS.  8.2- 

Meath  King:*,  metrical  lists  of,  5 6,  63,  90. 

■ ancient  divisions  of,  280. 

Mecca  and  Medina,  (L 

Medical  books  in  Irish,  117,  118,  136.  137. 

1 6.3. 

Mtlicarlhtu,  or  Midacritus,  and  Hercules 
Tyrius,  the  same  person,  56, 68,  6q.  115. 
Metals,  the  precious,  in  Ireland,  30,  43,  120, 

129-133. 

Methodius,  Metrical  Life  of,  in  old  English, 

386. 

Michetburuc' s Londonderry,  289.  290. 
Miekleton  MSS.  ALL 
Midcc'iuart  a,  aRoyal  residence,  62,  99. 
Military  Knighthood  in  Ireland,  3 7,  120. 
Mines  in  Ireland,  129—140. 

Alircond's  works,  2, 

Moctheus'  s Life  iu  Irish,  33. -176. 

Moduda  Gildas’s  Poems  and  age,  54,  55,  84, 
86',  87. 1 10.  143.  Compare  Lynch,  p.  155. 
Moilena  Battle,  a Poem,  151.  See  Lena. 
Mainmort  Battle,  f34. 

Moi-Rath  Battle,  127.256. 

Mai  turn  Battle,  a Poem,  126. 

Molatsus,  or  Iaiisrean’s  Life,  119, 

,S.  Moling’s  Poems,  34,  143. 

Molloy't  Grammar,  178. 

Monasteries,  principal  in  ancient  Ireland,  32, 
Money,  denominations  of,  349. 

Monmouth,  Geoffrey  of,  30(1.  See  Geoffrey. 
Months,  Lunar,  of  3tl  days,  used  and  inlcrca- 
calated  by  the  Irish,  25,  28,  2Q.  See  Year. 
Monumenla  Scotorum,  30,  36,  60,  <JZi  193, 
203, 

Monument  at  Roscommon,  178. 

Moors  of  Granada,  7—9. 

Moran,  a Brebon,  111. 

Movant's  Collections,  337,  338,  363. 
Morocco,  Emperor  of,  curses  of,  £, 

Morris’s  Orrery,  248. 


Moses,  a.  xi,  401. 

Mucrum  Battle,  a Poem,  85.  06. 

Muitedh,  Nial  mac’s  Poems,  190. 

Muirthemne  Battle,  121. 

Munebrocan  Battle,  1 17. 

Munster  Kings,  metrical  lists  of,  52,  85,  23, 
142,  149. 

5.  Mums’ s Life  of  Columba,  it. 

Musantini's  Medical  tract  in  Irish,  1 37- 
Music,  Irish  Poems  recited  to,  148,  149. 

N. 

A Via/,  name  of,  6.3. 

Names  of  celebrated  places  in  ancient  Ireland, 
62.  See  Topography. 

Navigation  of  the  ancients,  66, 67. 

Neach,  Loch,  126. 

Neide,  an  ancient  Poet,  150.  His  Brehon 
Laws  in  verse,  197. 

O'Neil,  Bryan’s,  History  of  Ireland,  MS.  212. 
Arnnruj,  MSS.  of,  303.  304.  His  age,  &c. 

26.  13 1, 303-304,  335.  337. 

Newborough,  William,  original  MS.  295-317. 
Nia,  Mac's  Poems,  56,  63. 

O'Nial  Kings,  metrical  lists  of,  8£.  See  Flan. 

Donnald’s  Remonstrance,  42,  171. 

285,  289. 

Owen  Roe,  ir,  v,  168.  182,  264.  271, 

273,  276.  Elegies  on,  l6s. 

O'Nial  and  O’Ronnel’s  Letters  to  the  Pope. 
See  Vatican. 

O’Nials,  extinction  of,  183. 

Nicholson’s  Irish  Library,  203. 

Niger  and  Nile,  courses  of,  310,  311.  See 
Aladin  and  Juba. 

Nobility,  Irish,  3J,  42,  See  Military. 
Norfolk's  trial,  MS.  387. 

Norman  Language,  w hen  supplanted  by  Eng- 
lish, 385. 

Norris,  Cardinal,  342. 

Norwich  Church  goods.  See  Catalogues. 
Northern  Nations,  learning  of,  358. 
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Notitia  Imperii,  9£. 

Episcopatuum,  123. 

Nugent  Claims,  259. 

Numerals,  Arabic,  311,  3*1.  Of  other  na- 
tions, 309, 311, 

O. 

Oaths  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  33,  34,  43,  44,  62, 
111* 

of  Supremacy  and  Abjuration,  216. 

Obituaries,  155.  184. 

Observations,  Astronomical,  392. 

Obsolete  Irish,  Vocabularies  of.  111,  1 12. — 
See  Dictionaries,  Vocabularies,  Grammars, 
O'Cleri,  O'Duvegan,  JJhuyd,  O'  Brian. 
Ocha  Battle,  SO,  162.  176. 

Ochan,  a Royal  seat  in  Meath,  55,  63, 
Ockham,  William,  328. 

Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  LI, 

Odhba  Battle,  60,  71. 

Odin,  a Magician,  389. 

Ogham  characters,  28,  202.  400- 
Oissin's  age,  22,  38,  64,  1 16.  164,  165.  171. 
Poems  ascribed  to,  1 87.  188.  199.  201. 
281- — Ossian  and  Patrick,  Dialogue,  187- 
Oliol-Olam's  Poems,  96,  98,  100,  1 1 1,  1 12, 
151.  Ilis  Druid’s  interpretation  of  his 
dream,  ib. 

Ollam-todhla,  a Legislator,  32,  52,  139.  153, 
284.  See  Few,  Brehon,  and  Temorath. 
Orders  of  Clergy  and  Laily  in  ancient  Ireland, 

LIZ, 

— — — of  the  Learned,  140. 

Military,  37-49. 

Ormond's  affairs,  210-236.  His  Defence,  270. 
His  Excommunication,  233,  241,  265.  272- 
274.  His  third  son’s  title,  267. 

Orrery’s  Claims,  247,  248,  267,  273. 

Oscar  mac  Oissin's  death,  38,  64. 

Ossory,  History  of  the  Princes  of,  in  Irish,  52, 
Othna  Abbots  and  Library,  33,  86. 

Oxonienses  Annales,  339. 


P. 

Palamedes  not  the  inventor  of  Letters,  394. 
Pale,  Lords  of  the,  283—286. 

Pamphlets,  royal,  365,  387. 

Paper,  antiquity  of,  5,  7.  15.  See  Koran. 
Paper  Office,  372,  373. 

Paris,  Matthew,  317,  .318. 

Parliament,  Irish,  234. 

— — Office  papers,  372.  Modus  teu- 

endi,  338. 

Parson's  Japhet,  1 35. 

& Patrick's  Gospels,  194.  Ancient  Irish 
Poems  on,  100.  101.  His  first  Easter,  and 
actions  in  Ireland,  32-36.  His  Life  in 
Irish,  Si,  32.  38,  40, 41,  46.  53.  80.  101, 
157.  195.  Joceliu's  Life  of  him,  in  Irish, 
153, 

Peace  Treaty  of  1 64S,  at  Kilkenny,  243. 
Pearls,  Irish,  132. 

Pedigrees,  58,  60,  207. 

Perrott's  policy,  106.  123. 

Persepolis, 

Persian  King  to  Charles  L translated  by 
Hyde,  7. 

Language  and  Letters,  17-20. 

-■  - Drawings,  1_.  13,  16. 

• Manuscripts,  1—25. 

Geography,  20. 

Petrie's  Welch  Chronicle,  396. 

Petty's  Survey,  215-218,  267.  277- 
Peulinger's  Map,  vi,  vii. 

Pharmacopeia  in  Irish,  163.  See  Medical. 
Phenicians  in  Ireland,  24,  28,  2 5,  43,  47, 
65.  71.  72.  97.  288.  290.  ’ See  Baal, 

Druids,  detenus. 

Phenix  Park  granted  to  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  250,  253,  275. 

Pictish  Chronicle  and  Kings,  110.  11 1.  201. 
Pilpay  Fables,  299.  305.  See  Simeon  Seth. 
Plunket,  Sir  Nicholas,  and  others.  134.  232. 
257. 

Primate  Oliver,  259. 

Pococke,  I S. 
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Poems,  Irish,  of  Pagan  antiquity,  24,  28.  20. 

59.  Idiom  and  style  of,  60,  fit, 
65,  2Z,  100,  10L  122,  112,  140, 
152,  179.  ISO,  187.  190.  197,  288. 
Ditto  of  some  in  the  Stowe  Collec- 
tion, copies  of  which  are  in  the 
Bodleian,  397-399.  Sec  Adamnan, 
Conor,  Dalian,  Dugar,  &c. 

Lists  of  ancient,  53,  52,  129,  139, 

140,  179. 

— Modern  Irish,  180.  187.  190.  Sec 

Appendix  to  Press  L 

on  the  fair  of  Carman,  written  before 

1072,  JO. 

Arabic,  13,  14. 

Turditanian,  58,52,  129. 

Erse,  172. 

Poets , Irish  ancient,  whose  lost  works  arc 
quoted  in  the  9th  century,  28,  22, 
58,  52,  122,  139,  140,  127, 

sung  their  Poems,  148,  149. 

“ of  the  !4lh  and  15th  centuries,  list  of, 
221-233,  &c. 

Ponce's  Vindicite,  248. 

Pontanenses  Annales,  194. 

Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  2 66,  277. 

Prayer,  the  Lord's,  and  Creed,  in  old  English 
and  Saxon,  331.  385. 

Precedency  of  Anglo-Irish,  231, 

Promontorium  Sacrum,  6s. 

Provinces  of  Ireland,  how auciently  divided, 211. 

Book  of,  1 10. 

Prosody,  Irish,  in  verse,  83,  109, 200, 201. — 
See  Grammar, 

Prynne's  works,  345. 

Psalms,  alphabetical,  393. 

Psalters,  xiii. 

King  Alfred's,  ib.  and  341 . 

Irish,  700  years  old,  xvi. 

of  Cashel,  12,  33,  104,  133,  142, 

143.  165.  Hi,  200,  201,  203, 
279.  232. 

Na  Rann,  22,  30. 


Psalters,  of  Temora,  98,  22,  139.  1A1L 
Ptolemaic  system,  in  Irish,  135. 

map  of  I reland,  25,  213. 

Punctuation  in  MSS.  v,  vi. 

Pyramids , fi, 

Pytheas,  ib. 

R. 

Raigni  mac  Uguin,  an  Irish  Pagan  Poet,  29, 
54,  58.  59. 139.  1A2.  See  Roigne. 
Ramsayense  Chronicon,  293,  294. 

Ranclagh,  Lord,  266-277. 

Rath  and  Ratlias,  what,  25,  27,  33,  40-44. 

47,62,  140. 

Rath  Airthir,  Al, 

Cruaehan.  See  Cruachan. 

Fiacbrach,  140. 

Rebellion,  Irish,  237.  MS.  History  of,  237- 

940- 

Recusants,  Irish,  933-236. 

Recruiting  fur  Irish  Brigades,  260-26.3. 

O' Regan’s  Poems,  1 99. 

Regan's  fragment,  907-21 1. 

Reigns  of  Irish  Kings.  See  Kings  and  Reim. 

See  Book  of,  in  Irish. 

Relic  na  Righ,  122. 

Reim  Riograidhe,  53,  57,  58,  60,  84-86.  .90. 
143,  149,  150. 

Religious  Houses  that  paid  Tenths,  364. 
Remembrancer's  Office,  345. 

Remonstrances  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  211. 
Remonstrance,  Irish,  239.  245 — 250.  See 

Ua/sh. 

Remonstranlia  Donaldi  O'Nial  et  Maguatuiu, 

22. 

Repertories  and  Catalogues,  343-360. 
Residences,  royal,  of  Ireland,  90. 

Revenues  ol  the  Connacht  Kings,  48. 

Rhyme,  how  ancient  in  Ireland,  23,  24,  82, 
84.  I11  Euglatid,  391. 

Riada  Carbre’s  age,  126.  142. 

O'Riagan’s  Poems,  1 29. 

Richard  the  Second's  expedition  into  Scot- 
land, 339.  His  Deposition,  34 1. 
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Richard's  map  of  Ireland,  25,  26,  913. 
Richmond  and  Lenox,  251. 

Rights  of  Irish  Kings,  metrical  account  of,  1 10. 

Book  of,  48—51.  79- 

Rinuccini,  240.  244. 

names  and  estates  of  all  the  old 

Irish  who  adhered  to  him,  940. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  .*114. 

Robicn  MS.  7.0. 

Rofftmsis  Textus,  317. 

Roger  of  Chester,  310-398. 
Roigncinac-Ugainc,  a Pagan  Iri-h  Poet,  58, 
52,  m, 

Roisgadach , a Pagan  Irish  Poet,  9S3. 

Rolls.  See  Calendars  of.  208. 

Roman  Wars,  in  Irish,  LafL 
— — — de  la  Rose,  38 1 
Romances,  Irish,  12Z,  128, 121,200, 201,  205, 
206.  270.  980-283. 

English,  300-302. 

Turkish,  10,  200,  201. 

French,  321-394. 

No  English  in  Rhyme  before  Ed.  L 

3QI.  None  in  prose  before 
Chaucer,  ib. 

Rupert,  Prince,  232. 

Ruth,  David,  1 19. 

Ross,  an  Irish  Poet,  150. 

na  Righ,  (i.«.  Vale  Royal)  battle,  121. 

Roscommon  Monument,  178. 

6.  Ruadans  Life,  1 6.1. 

O' Ruorc's,  1 10. 

Poems  on,  128.  l66,  167. 

■■  - Pedigree  of,  1 84. 

Rudraig,  Race  of,  140. 

Ruman  mac  Colmain,  a Poet.  His  age,  1 99, 

900. 

Runic  characters  magical,  388-300. 

Rymcr's  Facdrra,  40. 

8. 

Sacrifices  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  45-63.  See 
Magb  Sleacbt. 


Socrobosco,  328. 

Saints,  Lives  of,  and  Poems  on,  128,  157, 385. 

386.  See  Lives. 

— — Genealogies  of,  142. 

SaU  (Andrew)'s  Letters,  Sec,  328. 

— - Laurence,  185,  257,  268,  271. 

Salmasius,  389. 

Samarcand,  6,  Z, 

Somhin's  night,  25, 33. 40-44, 57. 63,  64. 170. 
Sanchomathon,  60. 

Sanctilogium  Hibernicum,  150. 

Sarille,  Sir  Henry,  203. 

Saions,  336.  337. 

Saxon  language,  315, 337.  Adulterated  by  tbe 
Norman,  385. 

Chronicle,  314. 

Families  destroyed,  ib. 

Poetry,  23. 

Scalds,  34.  35.  40,  280. 

Scanlon's  Irish  Poems,  200, 

Scandinarian  History,  35. 

Scelligs  and  Scillies,  62,  133, 

Scoti,  the  name  of,  used  in  ancient  Irish  MSS. 
28,  note  29. 

Scotia  and  Scoti,  4£,  57,  60,  65—73. 

Scotch  Covenanters,  in  Ulster,  966. 

Scot  us,  328. 

Scriptorium,  318,  327.  330. 

Seancha  mac  Oliol's  Poems,  1 30. 

Scanchan  Torpest’s  Poems,  97. 

mac  Coimam’s  Poems,  2, 

Seancha,  Abbot  of  Ardmagh.an  Historian.  150.. 
O'  Seaman  (Col  man)  38,  88  ■ 130. 

St  ldm‘s  Epinomis,  334. 

Sclgvcidan  Dinasty,  9. 

& Sc  nan,  162.  306.  See  Lives. 

Senchean  Eigeas's  Poems,  126. 

Settlement  Act,  220,  241,  244,  246, 256.267.. 
260.  Dialogue  on,  276. 

Shaen,  Sir  James,  277. 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  104. 

Sigcean  Inscription,  4,  393. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  31 6. 
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Simeon  Seth,  299. 

Simon  (Pere),  vii,  note. 

Slavery  in  England,  328.  320. 

Snorro,  35,  and  Ssrraond,  389. 

Sobarchi  Dun,  32,  53,  153. 

Sornner,  31* *. 

Spanish  Tribe*  in  Ireland,  57. 

Speed s Map  of  Ireland,  1 26. 

Spyglasses,  how  ancient,  56,  58,  312. 

Stadia-ancient,  Si. 

Staple i,  Bishop  of  Meath’*  Letter,  191. 

Standard,  Clan  of  the,  148. 

State  Papert,  Essex’s,  containing  many  origi- 
ginal  Letters  from  and  to  Arthur,  Lord 
Capel,  Earl  of  Easex,  during  his  Lieute- 
nancy in  Ireland,  and  chiefly  from  King 
Charles  II.  the  Lords  Anglesey,  Arlington, 
Aungier,  Bath,  Bridgewater,  Carberry,  Cra- 
ven, Cbicbeley,  Coventry,  Carlisle,  Carteret, 
Crew,  Dtiucombe,  Finch,  Latimer,  Granard; 
Dukes  of  York,  S.  Alban's,  Monmouth,  and 
Ormond;  Lords  Maynard,  Newport,  Hali- 
fax, Lauderdale,  Ranelagh,  Shaftesbury, 
Clifford,  Conway,  Clarendon,  Albemarle, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Arran,  Orrery,  Ossory, 
Clanrickard,  Barrymore,  Massarecn,  Clare, 
Godolpbin,  Drogheda,  Willoughby,  Digby, 
Fauconbcrg,  Roscommon,  Rothes,  Tweed- 
dale,  Worcester,  Berkeley,  Danby,  Holies, 
Dorchester,  Northampton,  Magentas  the 
Queen’s  Confessor,  Sir  William  Temple,  J. 
J.  Williamson,  Burlington,  Cornbury,  the 
Bishops  of  Canterbury,  London,  Dublin, 
Atterbury,  Kingston,  Castlehavrn,  and  many 
more. 

Statutes,  grand  edition  of,  345. 

Stemmata  antiqua  Greuvilliana,  20a. 

Stephani  Regis,  Vita,  312. 

St  cuvet,  tile  Pope's  Nuncio,  taken  up,  235. 

Strabo's  ignorance  of  Ireland,  6.5. 

Strqfford's  Survey  and  Government  of  Ireland, 
.90.91.  214.  217.  218,  242-244. 

Subdeaconship,  when  introduced,  117. 


Subncs  F.xtacy,  an  Irish  Poem,  127. 
O'Sulliran's  Irish  Poems,  1 89. 

■ - — Bear  Clan,  256. 

Sun  and  Wind  adored  by  the  Pagan  Irish,  2 
43,  44.  See  Baal  and  Grian. 

Sulcard't  W’orks,  293. 

Sumps  of  Ireland,  x,  7 Zs  Z2i  90, 2L  123.  262. 

See  bint  an.  Map,  Petty,  Strafford,  Pinnar, 
Perrot,  Taylor,  O'Dutegan,  Ptolemaic, 
Richard. 

Steilli  Loch,  103. 

Synchronisms  of  Irish  Kings  and  Nobles,  36, 
48, 1 12, 137.  See  Flan,  Flaherty,  Kings. 
Synesius's  Genealogy,  iL. 

Synods  of  Kilkenny,  240-230. 

— of  Jamestown,  241. 

——of  Limerick,  241. 

of  Waterford. 

• of  Clonmacnoise,  24 1. 

— ■ of  Loghreagh,  241. 

of  Galway,  211. 

Syriac  Theology  MS.  1 4. 

T. 

Tajr,  description  of,  in  Arabic,  1 6. 

Talbot,  Peter,  242,  251,  253.  271. 

■ — — Colonel  Richard,  244. 

Talismanic  writing,  3-5.  7,  S. 

Talopian  MS.  16,  394, 

Taltinian  Games,  28,  30,  38,  42,  54,  55,  62, 
63. 128, 289.  290.  See  Games  and  Patrick. 
Tanud  O'Maolconar  the  Elder’s  Poems,  written 
before  1136.  See  Maolconar,  26,  28,  53. 
54,52,  152, 

Tartar  Rolls,  2,  5,  203. 

Tath,  an  Irish  Divinity,  25,  43. 

Taxation  of  Irish  Churches,  184. 

of  Ulster,  by  O'Donnell,  308. 

Taylor's  Survey,  212, 254,  262,  ?(£,  26s,  377. 
Teagasg  Flatlia,  by  King  Corraac,  and  by 
O'Bruodin,  122,  146.  See  Cormac  and 
Bruodin. 
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Teanbo-Cuailgne  and  Fleidis  Wars,  111,  127, 

155.  156.  164,  165. 

Teamorath,  ancient  accounts  of,  lfl,  31-33, 
38,  53-55,  58,  62,  63,  90,  94,  116,  153, 
154,  284.  289.  2.90.  Each  Chieftain's 
place  there,  14.4,  Tower  of,  1 64. 

Temple  t Irish  Rebellion,  236.  24ti. 

Temple,  Sir  William's  original  Letters,  257, 
94  8 

Temple  of  Apollo  at  Amide,  393. 

Tennison's  Catalogue,  196.  199, 

Thomas  llibcmicus,  184. 

Tigemac , 22,  AO.  Precedes  all  tire  Scandina- 
vian writers,  35-  The  oldest  of  the  Western 
Chroniclers,  35,  58, 190.  196,  204.  Corrupt 
copies  of,  201-203.  Continuation  of,  195, 
198.  201,  203-205,  210. 

Tigernmas,  King  of  Ireland,  22,  30,  33,  34. 

Tilbury,  Gervas  of,  293-293. 

Tiompan,  what,  UZ, 

Tiperary  etymon,  140. 

Titles  of  MSS.  vi,  146. 

Ttrone't  children,  how  dressed,  177. 

Tirone  War,  107.  108. 

Tithes  of  Inisbofind,  248. 

Topographical  Irish  Poems,  112.  See  ODu- 
vegan. 

Topography  of  Ireland,  64.  See  Dinseanchus, 
Tinian,  Maps,  Surrey  1,  Taylor,  Topographi- 
cal Poems,  1 L2,  O’Duvegan's  metrical  to- 
pographv,  JJ, 

Tories  of  Irdand,  259. 

Torioch,  sumamed  the  Great’s  Inauguration, 
in  1 136,  149.  Two  Torloghs,  Kings  of 
Connacht,  ib. 

Torna  O'Manlconar,  the  Elder's  Poems,  48, 

49.  87.  170.  Torna,  Junior's  poems, 

50,  51,  59.  124.  See  Mao/conar. 

Eicgios’s  Poems,  102-104,  IIP,  122, 

128.  148,  150.  151,  196.  Another 

Torna  of  the  year  1310,  48,  40. 

Torpest  Senchcn's  Poems,  200.  See  Senchen, 

Tower  of  Conang,  25. 


Tower  Battle,  an  ancient  Irish  Poem,  126. — 
See  Martha. 

Towers,  round,  of  Irdaud,  22, 

of  ancient  Brigantiiim,  Pbsrnidan,  56- 

58.  Of  Tern  ora,  of  Moytura,  126. 

Treaties,  338. 

Troy,  Histories  of,  in  Irish,  281-283,  289, 
298.  305,  3 1 0-394.  See  Dares  and  Dictys. 
Troy  Book  in  Anglonorman,  289. 

Tuan-mac  CairiTs  Poems,  28,  140. 

Tuathat,  K.  of  Ireland,  33—34.  53-54,  1 44- 
Tundal's  dream,  6l. 

Turditani,  24,  58—60,  83,  984. 

Turgesius,  103-104. 

Turkish  MS.  8,  10-200.  201 . 
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No.  I. 

“ Missale  et  Rituale  vetus  Hibernicum." — quarto,  parchment. 

This  is  one  of  the  roost  curious  MSS.  extant,  whether  we  consider  it  as  affording  a 
specimen  of  ancient  bookbinding,  or  as  an  Irish  Missal,  and  Ritual,  undoubtedly  more  ancient 
than  the  Anglo- no rman  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  unique  in  its  kind. 

With  respect  to  the  covering,  it  will  be  found  to  resemble,  in  some  respects,  the  ancient 
Diptych*  of  the  Greeks,  as  described  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  Palatographia,  p.  94,  where  he 
shews  that  they  consisted  of  two  coots,  or  covers,  within  which  the  MS.  was  placed,  as  in  a 
theca,  agreeing  so  far  with  the  cover  now  before  us.  The  Greek  covers  were  of  ivory  j our* 
is  of  oak,  copper,  brass,  silver,  and  gold.  (I)  “ Erant  itaque  Diplyeha  duo  operimenta, 
“ quorum  aliud  substernebatur,  aliud  supra  ponebatur,  atque  adeo  hoc  libri  genus  ab  operi- 
“ mento,  ut  videtur,  nomen  habebat  diptukon,  i.  e.  dute  plies,  intelligas  operiinenti  tantum, 
“ licet  plurima  folia  intus  essent,"  See.  (2) 

The  cover  of  our  MS.  forms  a square  case  of  oak,  seven  inches  and  a half  in  length,  above 
six  in  breadth,  and  two  in  thickness.  The  oak  casing  is  fortified  on  the  outside,  by  a 
sheet  of  brass,  fastened  on  by  pins  of  the  same  metal ; over  this  brass,  on  one  side  of  the  cover, 
is  laid  a sheet  of  copper,  so  cut  into  squares  and  triangles,  that  through  its  reticulated  interstices, 
the  sheet  of  brass  above  mentioned  may  be  seen  underneath.  On  this  reticulated  plate  of 
copper  is  pinned  a similar  thin  plate  of  silver,  so  contrived  that  it  covers  only  those  parts  of 
the  copper  which  are  in  relief,  the  silver  plate  being  cut  into  squares  and  triangles,  which 
agree  exactly  with  those  of  the  copper,  and  give  to  its  relieved  parts  the  appearance  of  solid 
silver.  To  all  these  ornaments  arc  added,  on  the  same  side  of  the  cover,  four  plain  lamina; 


(1)  The  authors  to  be  consulted  on  ancient  bookbinding,  are  Leo  Allatius,  Bibiiothecarisn  of  the  Vatican, 
Prolegom.  ad  librum  de  Patria  Humeri,  p.  30 ; and  Prolegomena  ad  Antiquitates  Hetr areas,  p.  137  : Isaac 
Voulos’a  Notes  on  Catullus,  4to.  1601 ; Scbwartxius  Dissert,  de  oroamentis  Ubronim  apod  Veteres,  Lipsue, 
1705,  and  1707 ; Bartholin  de  legendis  libris,  Dissert,  iv.  page  60,  Ac.  llagap— Comitum,  1711. 

(31  Compare  Gori  “ Thesaurus  veterum  Diptycborsun,"  t voi.  folio,  Florence,  1750,  with  Buonaroti  on  Aocieot 
Glasses,  folio,  Florence,  1718,  page  333  to  353. 
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of  silver,  nailed  on  the  four  edges  of  the  margins,  and  two  others  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
intersecting  at  right  angles  in  the  centre,  where  an  oval  ornament  of  crystal,  as  large  as 
an  egg,  was  placed  in  an  oval  socket,  adorned  by  rich  and  beautiful  silver  twist  and  orna- 
ments of  silver.  A corresponding  crystal,  of  the  same  shape  and  sire,  remains  fixed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cover  to  this  day,  and  four  lamina;  of  silver  are  nailed  along  its  margins 
and  back,  from  end  to  end,  on  which  are  engraved  inscriptions  in  the  Irish  language  and 
characters,  each  written  in  two  lines,  in  minuscula:  letters  of  the  11th  century  . In  addition  to 
these  eight  Inscriptions,  two  others  are  engraved,  in  the  same  language  and  characters,  on 
two  of  the  lamina;,  which  intersect  at  right  angles,  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  rover. 
Those  that  intersect,  in  the  centre,  on  the  other  side,  are  not  inscribed,  but  are  adorned  by  an 
ornamented  cross,  so  that  the  inscribed  silver  lamina'  are  ten  in  all. 

The  Irish  letters  are  not  joined ; the  words  arc  not  separated  by  spares,  and  seldom  bv 
dots ; and  the  whole  line  appears  as  one  word  ; all  the  letters  being  equidistant,  excepting 
where  ornaments  occur  in  the  centres  of  the  lamina;,  which  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  line. 

The  first  of  these  inscriptions  is  written  in  two  even  lines,  on  the  plate,  along  the  summit 
margin  of  one  side  of  the  cover. — The  letters  arc — 

ondodondc had.  maccbntam.doni g hetien d 

“ Pray  for  Donchad,  the  son  of  Brian,  king  of  Ireland.” 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  Inscriptions,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  letters  iare  neither  dotted 
nor  accentuated,  a circumstance  which  in  MSS.  indicates  an  age  antecedent  to  the  12th.  It 
is  also  observable,  that  the  letter  r is  scarcely  different  from  the  letter  n,  being  written 
with  two  shafts  of  equal  length,  and  with  only  this  very  minute  difference  from  the  n, 
that  the  second  shaft  of  the  r terminates  in  a little  book,  whilst  the  second  shaft  of  the  n 
is  quite  straight.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  Donchad  the  son  of  Brian  is  called  king 
of  Ireland,  a circumstance  which  we  shall  notice  in  its  proper  place,  as  a proof  that  this 
Inscription  was  written  before  the  year  KM14,  when  Donchad  was  expelled  as  an  usurper,  being 
king  of  Ireland  only  de  facto,  until  that  year,  and  never  called  king  of  Ireland  after ; but 
on  the  contrary,  noticed  in  the  Irish  Annals  as  a Rigk  go  frmxtibhrt,  that  is,  on  usurper, 
who  is  not  numbered  amongst  the  rightful  hereditary  monarchs  of  that  kingdom. 

The  second  Inscription  is  as  follows : — 

— ondodun  chad. hutaccaindomuin  tin. cluan  a. don  igni 

“ l>r*y  for  Donnchad  OTagan,  of  the  fraternity  (or  family)  of  Clnan,  who  made  this." 

The  third  is  also  in  two  lines. — The  words  arc 

“ ben  da  cht.de  ancechanmainasah  an  i lliuth 

The  blessing  of  God  to  each  soul  who  worked  (or  contributed  to  this  work)  much  or  little." 
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The  fourth  is,-— 

-\-ocut.domaccnaith.hudondchada,donigcassiL 

— “ and  to  Maccratli  O'Oonnchad,  king  of  Cashel.” 

On  the  lamina,  which  intersect  at  the  middle  of  this  side  of  the  cover,  are  two  Inscrip- 
tions, which  are  mutilated  in  the  centre.  The  letters  that  remain  on  one  of  these  inter- 
secting laimna  are, 

-f-  Tndo  main.hucat  idennad. 

The  letters  missing  before  main,  appear  to  be  an,  the  other  letters  missing  after  Cat, 
cannot  be  restored  [so  easily.  But  this  Inscription  is  observable  for  the  word  anmain  after 
* or  do"  that  is, — " pray  for  the  soul  of  O'Cat . . . &c. 

The  Inscription  on  the  other  of  these  central  lamina  is  still  more  imperfect.  The  letters 
that  remain  are  preceded  by  a simple  unadorned  cross,  and  read  in  the  following  order: — 

-f -oc  and  hud  laxg—" 

The  vacant  spaces  seem  to  have  contained  letters  which  may  partly  be  supplied  thus 

-f*  ocutdoanm  andhuD  ..iaig. 

that  Is, — " and  for  the  soul  of  O'D.-.laig."  This  manner  of  supplying  the  lost  letters  is  so 
consistent  with  the  style  of  the  preceding  Inscriptions,  giving  such  a continued  sense,  that, 
if  the  last  name  could  be  restored,  no  doubt  can  remain  of  its. being  in  other  respects  perfect. 

Having  thus  described  one  side  of  this  cover,  we  proceed  to  the  second. 

This  side  also  is  divided,  like  the  preceding,  into  four  compartments,  by  two  lamina  of 
silver,  intersecting  at  the  centre,  as  on  the  opposite  side,  not  inscribed,  but  richly  decorated, 
so  as  to  form  a cross,  which  it  was  usual  to  kiss  when  an  oath  was  tendered,  and  to  exhibit 
upon  some  solemn  occasion,  probably  on  the  festival  day  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  whose 
figure  is  engraved  in  silver,  in  one  of  the  four  compartments,  and  whose  Gospel  forms  the 
first  part  of  the  MS.  contained  within. 

On  the  first  of  these  compartments  is  engraved  a crucifixion,  resembling  the  style  in  which 
crucifixions  arc  painted  in  MSS.  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  but  ruder  than  in  MSS.  of 
ages  later  than  the  revival  of  the  arts, since  the  year  1400. — On  the  second  is  engraved  the  image 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  holding  a square  book  on  his  breast,  in  his  left  band,  and  a roll 
in  his  right,  the  former  representing  his  Gospel,  the  latter  his  Volumen,  or  Roll  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  third  compartment  exhibits  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  crowned  with  an 
Irish  crown,  that  is,  a crown  rising  in  a triangular  shape  from  the  circle  which  encircles 
her  head,  the  vertex  terminating  in  a trefoil,  or  aeamroc,  like  the  crown  of  Cathal, 
on  the  walls  of  Knockmoy;  two  other  trefoils  decorate  the  angles  at  the  base.  The 
Virgin  bolds  the  infant  on  her  right  arm,  whilst  he  gives  his  benediction,  in  the  Latin  form, 
that  is,  with  the  thumb,  index,  and  middle  liner  elevated,  to  represent  the  Trinity,  and 
the  two  remaining  fingers  closed  downwards,  to  represent  the  human  and  divine  nature  in 
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Jesus  Christ.  In  the  attitudes,  ornaments,  and  execution  of  these  figures,  there  is  nothing 
that  differs  from  similar  figures  in  MSS.  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries.  The  trefoils  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  fleurs-de-lis.  (1)  But  that  the  trefoil  was  a symbol  of  the  Trinity  in 
Ireland,  from  whence  its  use  as  such  was  carried  into  Lombardy  by  the  disciples  of  Colum- 
hanus,  who  wrote  against  the  Arians,  are  circumstances  well  known. 

The  fourth  compartment  presents  to  our  view,  what  has  been  until  now  a desideratum  in  Irish 
history  , the  representation  of  an  ancient  Irish  Bishop,  in  pontificalibus.  In  his  left  hand  he 
holds  his  crozier,  and  with  his  right,  on  the  middle  finger  of  which  we  distinguish  his  ring, 
he  gives  the  benediction.  His  mitre  is  plain  and  conical;  but  his  crosier  is  adorned,  and 
so  is  his  casula,  or  outside  garb,  along  the  fringes  and  breast  of  which,  we  observe  a pro- 
fusion of  small  circles,  representing  jewels,  which  were  used  in  the  Oth  and  10th  centuries. 

Remarks  on  the  Costume  qf  this  Bishop . 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  mitre,  considered  as  an  ecclesiastical  ornament  is  of  a more 
recent  date  than  the  cover  of  this  MS.  or  that  the  cover  is  of  a more  recent  date  than 
the  11th  century;  for  that  the  Mitre  is  not  older,  as  an  ecclesiastical  ornament,  than  the 
Crusades. — But  this  opinion,  though  supported  by  considerable  learning  and  abilities,  (2)  is 


(1)  The  reader  u free  to  call  the  crown  ornaments  of  the  Irish  kings  lilies  or  trefoils.  These,  though  not  nsed 
in  the  breach  crown,  either  before  or  at  the  coronation  of  St.  Lewis,  in  1226,  are  yet  much  older  as  crown  and 
sceptre  ornaments,  than  the  period  to  which  we  assign  this  cover,  and  might  have  been  derived  from  the 
Irish  to  the  Lombards,  between  whom  frequent  intercourse  subsisted  from  the  days  of  Columbanas. — “ Monxsr 

in  Italia  Anaglyphum  visitor,  tempore  Langobardormn  Regum  factum  ; in  eo  Langobardorum  Regime 
•*  exhibentur,  quarum  corona?  trifoliis  oruantur,  quse  prorsos  similia  sunt  iis,  quae  in  coronis  p rise  o rum  Regain 
“ noslrorum  conspicuous,  at  in  Muratorio  Rer.  Ital.  1. 1,  p.  460.  Molts  ctiam  corornr  Langobardorum  Reg  urn 
“ habentur  ibidem  p.  509,  cam  trifoliis,  qase  priscis  Francis  similia  sunt.  Montfaucon  Monum.  dc  la  Monarchic, 
41 1. 1,  p.  xxxitt.”  He  adds  moreover,  that  the  French  kings  of  the  third  race  derived  the  use  of  the  trefoil,  as 
an  ornament  to  their  crown,  from  he  knows  not  which  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Isti  flores  non  ita 
“ pruprie  ad  Franconim  Reges  pertiuebant,  ice.  sed  exemplo  fortassU  lmperalorum  Constantino p.  vel  Regum 
11  aliarum  gentium.”  Ibid  Neither  lilies  nor  Trefoils  were  used  in  the  Crown  of  France,  before  the  13th 
century,  as  noticed  by  Monlfancon,  ibid. 

Marianus  Scot  us,  ad  ana,  1014,  says  that  Brian  king  of  Ireland,  wore  his  golden  crown  at  the  battle  of 
Clontarf,  against  the  Danes,  and  that  his  body  was  discovered  among  heaps  of  the  slain,  by  the  crown  on 
his  head.  Cassaneus  says,  in  his  Catalogus  Gloria;  Mundi,  that  the  ancient  arms  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  were, 
M a king  holding  a golden  lily,  and  sitting  in  imyesty  in  a black  field.”— Harris's  Ware,  Antiq*  p.  66. 

Heraldic  family  distinctions  were  unknown  in  Ireland  before  the  12th  century,  when  they  were  Introduced 
by  the  crusades.  Standards  were  used  in  battle,  called  Meirges,  i.  e.  Streamers,  or  banners,  as  in  the  Annals  of 
Inisfallen,  ad  ann.  1051.  Annals  of  Connacht,  an.  1599.— O* Brian's  Dictionary,  O'Cleri's,  Ac. — Cathal  king  of 
Connacht’s  badge  in  the  12th  century,  was  a bloody  hand,  and  therefore  be  Is  styled  in  the  Annals  of  the  IV 
Masters,  Cethal-Craebh-dearg,  Cathal  of  the  red  hand. 

(2)  Claude  dn  Monliuet,  Chanoine  Regulier  de  S.  Genevieve,  Dissert,  sur  le  Mitre. — As  the  Mitre  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  Pontificals,  nor  by  the  writers  on  this  subject,  Amalarius,  Rabanus,  or  Alcuin,  Panvini 
has  hastily  inferred,  that  it  is  more  recent,  as  an  episcopal  or  papal  ornament,  than  the  12th  century--, See  his 
Glossary  at  the  end  of  his  Lives  of  the  Popes.  Menard  is  of  the  same  opinion  in  his  Notes  on  the  Sacramentarium 
S.  Gregorii.  Both  arc  certainly  mistaken. 
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abundantly  refuted  by  Martene,  who  shews,  in  his  Traite’  des  anciens  rits  de  I'Eglise,  the 
best  work  on  the  subject,  that  the  use  of  the  Mitre  had  prevailed  in  the  Western  Churches 
loop  before  the  year  1000. 

The  statue  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  which  is  now  above  1100  years  old, 
is  mitred ; ax  are  the  ancient  drawings  of  Popes,  which  the  Bollandistx  have  published  from 
MSS.  of  the  Otli  and  10th  centuries.  Egelsinus  abbot  of  Canterbury  had  the  privilege  of 
wearing  a mitre  confirmed  upon  him  by  Pope  Alexander  11.  in  10611,  as  in  Thom’s  Chronicle, 
published  in  the  x Scriptures,  page  1785. — “ Egelsinus  ad  papam  Alexandrum  11.  missus,  sub 
“ anno  1063,  primus  inter  hiyus  monasterii  (Cantu&riensis)  abbates,  ab  eodem  Papa,  mitra 
41  et  sandaliis  uti,  jure  pontificio  est  jussus.”  This  historical  fact  comes  within  very  few  years 
of  the  time  to  which  the  cover  and  inscriptions  now  before  us  must  be  referred,  as  shall  be 
shewn  in  the  sequel ; and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  mitre  was  then  a novelty,  since 
we  find  the  use  of  it  confirmed  to  Abbots  in  1063. 

Conniers  Middleton,  who  has  collected  a number  of  pagan  usages,  which  are  still  prac- 
tised in  various  states  of  Europe,  has  omitted  that  of  the  Mitre,  which  yet  was  one  of  the 
effeminate  ornaments  of  the  debauched  Roman  nobility,  before  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  is 
stigmatized  as  ooe  of  the  insiguia  of  vice,  in  the  strongest  language  of  Juvenal.  (1)  Cardinal 
Bona  describes  it  as  a profane  ornament,  used  by  the  pagans  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Syria, 
before  it  was  introduced  into  Rome.  (2)  Philostratus  mentions  it  in  his  life  of  Apollonius  as 
used  by  the  Brachmans,  or  Brant  ins  of  India,  and  Lucian  contemns  it  as  an  ornament  used 
by  the  pontiff  of  the  Dea  Syria. 

How  soon  this  ornament  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  church,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  used  in  the  Greek  church;  but  Goar 
is  certainly  mistaken  in  asserting  that  it  was  not  used  by  the  Greeks  to  our  own  times.  (3) 
Martene  shews  that  though  the  suffragan  Greek  bishops  did  not  use  the  mitre,  the  patriarchs 
did.—*'  Orientales  episcopi  mitras  non  gestant,  printer  patriarehas  Alexandrimim,  Constantino- 
politanum,  et  lerosolymitanum.  (4) — At  all  events,  the  usage  became  common  in  the  Western 
Church  before  the  11th  century.  (5) 

The  monks  of  the  Irish  monastery,  founded  by  S.  Columbanus,  at  Bobio,  in  Italy,  pretended 
anciently  to  the  privilege  of  a mitre,  granted,  as  they  maintained,  by  the  Popes  to  their  Abbot, 


(l)  u lie  quibus  «?tnts  est  plots  Lupa  barhara  mitra."  Sat.  3,  v.  66.— The  Variorum  note  is—*'  Plcta  Lupa, 
“ l.  e.  Mcretrix,  qua;  ad  rem  non  minus  sit  avida  quant  lupa  ad  ctbum.” 

(4)  44  Erat  mitra  profamitn  capitis  ormunentum,  quo  primum  Ionios,  dcinde  ALgyptios,  Siros,  et  Lydos  naoa 
fhlsse,  ethnici  scriptores  tradidrrunt."  Rer.  Liturg.  Colonial  Agrip.  1674,  p.  434. 

(4)  *'  Coniiuuniler  u*qne  ad  luMlicrnum  diem,  ab  hoc  ornamento  Gneci  abstinuernnt ; nec  ullns  est  in  Graecia 
“ mitr*  onus.”  Goarii  Kola?  ad  Euchologium  Gnrcorum,  p.  431,  apud  Bonam,  ibid.  p.  436.  % 

(4)  Martene  de  Antiq.  Ecd.  Ritib.  Rotom  agi  1700,  4to.  p.  34b.  1.1,  c.  4.  Art.  1,  ex  Niccphoro. 

(5)  u In  occidentali  ccclesia  longe  ante  annum  1000  mitras  obtinui*se  errti^simum  est,  tom  cx  antiqua  effigk 
lapidea  St.  Petri,  ante  annos  millc  ererta  ad  portam  Basilic*  Corbdcnsb  Monasterii,  turn  ex  tabdlis  et  imagi- 
nibus  summorum  pontidenm,  quas  ex  antiquis  Roman*  Urbb  rnonumentis,  »ri  inctsis,  representant  Bollandiani 
in  propilvo  Mail,  quorum  maxima  pars  cum  mitra  oblouga  et  rotunda,  dec.  Ibid. 
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Hon  on  us  I.  and  Theodore,  in  the  7th  century,  a*  ia  the  Bullarium  Casinenne,  quoted  by 
Bona,  p.  437. — “ Privilegium  Honorii  I.  et  Tbeodori,  initio  buliarii  Caainensu  relatnm,  quo 
««  mitram,  et  alia  insignia  pontificia,  abbati  raonaaterii  Bobiensis,  a £.  Columbano  fundati, 
««  largiuntur." — But  as  Theodore’s  grant  to  that  monastery,  (recorded  in  Sirinns’t  edition  of 
Colombanus's  works.  " Ex  Ubro  privilegiorum  Bobiensium,”  p.  363  to  368,)  ia  not  supported 
by  ancient  authority,  and  as  some  passages  in  it  clearly  indicate  a later  age  than  the  11th, 
I leave  this  subject  to  be  discussed  by  others,  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  already  expressed, 
that  the  mitre,  engraved  on  the  cover  of  our  Irish  ritual,  can  supply  no  reason  for  objecting 
to  the  antiqnity  we  assign  it.  (1)  Mabilloo  has  published  a fac  simile  of  a diploma  or  charter, 
grunted  by  Roricon,  bishop  of  Laon,  in  961,  with  a seal  appendant,  which  exhibits  tbe  image 
of  a bishop,  corresponding  very  nearly  with  that  of  our  cover,  and  differing  only  in  a 
greater  rudeness  of  execution,  in  the  older  style  of  901.  (2) 

“ Of  his  Pastoral  Ring.” 

We  anticipate  an  objection  to  the  ring  on  the  middle  finger  of  this  Bishop. — But 
Aringbi  describes,  in  his  " Roma  subterranca,"  p.  428,  the  ring  of  Pope  Caius,  which 
was  found  hi  his  tomb ; (3)  Clovis  I,  writing  to  the  Bishops  of  Gaul,  in  510,  promises 
to  pay  every  attention  to  their  letters,  provided  they  seal  them  with  the  seals  of  their 
pastoral  rings  ; (4)  A vitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  in  526,  writes  (Epist.  78.)  to  Apotlinaris,  Bishop 
of  Valence,  who  was  then  employed  in  setting  a seal  in  his  ring,  requesting  that  his 
monogram  be  engraved  inside  the  ring,  and  round  its  circumference. — “ Si  q uteris  quid 
“ insculpandum  sigillo,  signum  monogramatis  mei  per  gyrum,  scripti  nominis  legatur 
" indicio."  Finally,  a very  curious  description  of  a pastoral  ring  of  crystal,  older  than 
the  age  of  Constantine,  which  was  preserved  in  the  Barberini  Museum,  in  Rome,  is  given 
in  the  Roma  Subterranca,  page  666. 

These  facts  shew  that  the  use  of  the  pastoral  ring  was  adopted  throughout  France  and 
Italy  from  the  remote  ages  of  Christianity,  and  though  it  be  not  mentioned  by  Bede 
or  Adamnan,  we  must  protest  against  all  arguments  founded  on  the  mere  silence  of  ancient 
authors,  in  opposition  to  such  unquestionable  authorities.  When  the  body  of  S.  John, 
of  Beverley,  who  died  in  721,  was  translated  into  a new  shrine,  about  the  year  1037, 
a ring  was  found  in  his  coffin,  as  in  Dugdale’s  St.  Paul's,  part  2,  p.  66;  and  when 
the  tomb  of  Ebregesilus,  bishop  of  Meaux,  in  the  7th  century,  was  opened,  his  pastoral 


(1)  St.  Bernard,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Malarhias,  Primate  of  Ireland,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted, 
aays,  that  when  that  Primate  visited  Pope  Innocent  II,  his  holiness,  taking  his  mitre  off  his  own  head,  placed  it 
on  Malachy't.  '•  T aliens  mitram  de  capita  sno,  hapoiuit  capiti  ejut."  This  happened  half  a cent  ary  before 
the  Angio-nonnan  invasion  of  Ireland. 

(3)  See  Rninart's  edition  of  Mabilloo  de  re  Diplotn.  p.  441. 

(3)  See  also  Bosins’s  magnificent  work,  with  the  same  title,  Atlas  sixe,  Rome,  1033,  p.  439,  a,  599,  b,  and 
665-4,  and  Abrahami  Gorlci  Dactyliotheca,  with  Gronovios's  Notes,  Leyden,  3 vols.  4to,  1707,  and  Buooaroti 
on  ancient  Glasses,  p.  170,  and  Ficroni  Centra*  Auliqtue,  4to.  Rom*,  1737,  pag.  4,  33. 

(4)  Nouveau  Traite'  de  Dipiom,  t 4,  p.  318. 
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ring  mu  found,  (1)  « circumstance  the  more  observable  here,  as  he  was  a monk  of  Columban's 
school,  and  close  to  his  monument  was  that  of  an  Irish  queen,  of  the  same  age,  whose 
Celtic  name  is  quaintly  translated  into  Osnnna,  on  which  was  sculptured  her  image, 
wearing  a crown,  ns  stated  by  Mabillon  in  the  note  (1)  underneath.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  no  objection  to  the  figures  on  our  cover,  founded  on  their  costume,  can  be  urged 
with  reason  against  oar  assigning  it  to  the  11th  century. 

“ Of  his  Casula  and  Crosier." 

With  respect  to  this  Bishop's  casula  and  crosier,  there  is  yet  extant  the  original 
testament  of  St.  j\mnnd,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  figure  of  Bishop  Mummolin,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  St.  Columban’s  school,  (2)  whose  casula  and  crosier  exactly  agree 
with  ours ; a fact  the  more  appropriate  here,  as  the  manners  of  St.  Columban's  disciples 
on  the  Continent,  and  of  St.  Columbas  in  Britain,  and  the  form  of  their  clothes  were, 
by  positive  injunctions,  and  written  rules,  prescribed  to  differ  in  nothing  from  those 
of  their  monasteries  and  schools  in  their  own  country.  This  is  noticed  by  Bede  with 
respect  to  Britain,  and  by  Mabillon  and  Rivet  with  respect  to  France.  (3)  The  French 
have  been  so  sensible  of  the  benefits  derived  Grom  the  Irish  schools,  established  by 
Cotumbanus,  Furseus,  Gall,  and  other  Irish  in  their  country,  that  in  tbe  National  Council, 
assembled  at  Meaux,  in  845,  they  enjoined  unanimously,  that  the  hospitals  of  which  that 
nation  was  dispossessed  in  France,  should,  without  further  delay  or  ceremony,  be  restored. 
“ Canon  quadragesimus  cst  de  restituendis  hospitalibus  Scottorum,  quae  sancti  homines  gentis 
“ illius,  ad  excipiendos  peregrinos  populares  suos,  in  hoc  regno  construxerant."  (4)—' The 
influence  of  the  Irish  on  this  account  was  still  so  powerful  in  France  and  Germany  down 
to  the  period  to  which  we  ascribe  the  MS.  now  before  us,  that  in  the  Index  to  the 
4th  volume  of  the  Benedictine  Annals,  an  article  will  be  found  at  the  word  Scotti,  intitled, 
“ Scotti  reformant  Fuidam,"  which  is  referred  in  the  Chronicle  of  Fulda  to  the  year  1030, 
“ In  brevi  Chronico  Fuldensi,  quod  Fr&nciscus  Paullinus  edidit,  Ricbardus  Abbas,  raonachis 


(1)  “ Non  diu  post  annum  660  obUt  Theodleechildls,  prims  Itri  sbhatlssa,  enjus  munumeotnm,  msmoreis 
“ ftubuxum  colstanis,  Sic.  cernitur  in  medio  antiquissimse  crypts  Su  Pauli,  primi  eremitic,  apposite  uncislibus 
M Uteris  incriptiooe  veteri,  Ac.  Alii  quiuque  tumuli  promineates,  et  expoiiti,  quorum  tertlus,  Rcgioam  exbibeus 
“ coronatam,  cum  habitu  monutico.  cujusdam  Osanna-  Scottorum  region  tumulni  creditor.  In  adjoncta  crypts 
'*  Jacait  St.  Ebrcgcsilus,  Meldensii  Antistcs,  enjus  auulus  in  lumulo,  dmn  reliquUe  efferrentor,  report  us,  lapiUum 
“ eshibet  cum  ccclsta  effigie  St.  PauU,  primi  eremitic,  ante  cruciiixum  genuflexi,  corvo  capite  superposlto.” 
Mabillon  Annal.  Bened.  1. 1,  p.  l5G--For  the  word  Scoti,  u confined  exclusively  to  express  tbe  Irish,  sod  Scotis 
Ireland,  sec  Usher's  Primordla,  Sirinus’s  edition  nT  rite  Works  of  Columbanns,  Rerum  Hibeniicaram  Scriptores, 
vol.  1.  Indexes  voce  Senior  Snorri,  and  Lynch,  Cambr.  evers.  p.  137* 

(3)  “ Mnmmotious  Luxovicttsia  Mottachus,  doctrine  et  pietate  prsestsns."  Mabillon  Annal.  t 1,  p.  S69. 

(S)  Hub  lit.  de  la  France,  in  the  Life  of  Colomban.  Her.  Hibern,  vol.  1,  Index,  words  Anglo^axons 
and  Scot!.  But  particularly  Bede,  1.  S,  c.  3,  and  Cambrenx,  evers.  p.  137. 

(4)  Annal.  Bened.  t.  3.  Paris,  fol.  1764,  p.  660.  Labbe’x  Councils,  Paris,  fol.  1671,  t.  7,  page  1816,  can.  40, 
Coodlii  Meldensis,  annl  846. — Tbe  original  words  are,  M Admonenda  eit  regia  magnitude  de  bospitalibtts,  qo» 
‘ tempore  prxdeccasorum  suorum  et  ordinata  et  exculta  fuerunt,  et  modo  ad  nihUum  sunt  redacts.  Sed  et 
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“ suis  mandavisse  dicitur,  at  facta  clarorum  virorum  fideliter  describerent,  et  manuscripta 
" bibliotheca!  inferrent.  Hie  multos  Scottos  scrum  habebat,  teste  Mariano,  qui  Fuldense 
“ Monasterium  ad  regulx  amussim  reformasse  dicuntur  in  pnedicto  Breviario."  (1) 

Of  tlic  original  drawing  of  bishop  Mummolin's  figure,  published  by  Mabillon,  he  says  that 
it  is  preserved  in  the  " Minor  Codex  Elnooeasis,"  that  is,  in  St.  Amandus's  Monastery, 
called  Elnon,  near  Tournay,  where  he  died  in  675,  os  shewn  by  Henschenius. — The  only 
difference  between  MummoKn's  costume,  and  that  of  the  Bishop  on  our  cover,  is,  that 
Mummolin  has  no  mitre;  but  this  only  shews  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  latter,  which 
is  the  only  ancient  monument  extant  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  used  in  Ireland,  before  it  was 
altered  by  the  influence  of  Rome ; clearly  shewing  that  Mummotin’s  costume  is  the  Irish  epis- 
copal costume  of  the  7th  century.  (2) — His  cam-bata,  or  crozier,  agrees  exactly  in  shape  with 
that  of  the  mitred  figure  in  our  cover,  and  hiscasula,  closed  only  opposite  to  the  breast,  hangs 
from  the  neck  over  the  shoulders  and  arms,  in  the  same  fashion,  and  is  ornamented  round  the 
neck  and  along  the  fringes  accordingly.  Montfaucon  gives  an  original  drawing  of  the  Coro- 
nation of  St.  Lewis,  in  which  are  two  Bishops,  in  pontificals,  the  one  differing  from  ours  in 
the  shape  of  his  casula,  the  other  agreeing  with  it.  Of  the  former,  he  says,  that  such  was 
the  costume  of  St.  Lewis's  time ; of  the  latter,  he  adds,  that  it  was  the  ancient-  11  porte  une 
“ chasuble  selon  la  forme  antique,  elle  descendoit  egalemcnt  de  tous  les  cotei  et  tout  autour, 
“ et  la  relevoit  avec  les  bras.”  Monum.  de  la  Mon.  t.  2,  p.  155. 

Having  thus  minutely  described  the  four  compartments  into  which  this  side  of  the  cover 
is  divided,  we  proceed  to  descril>e  the  four  Inscriptions  on  its  silver  lamina,  and  the  ornamented 
cross  by  which  it  is  divided  into  four  parts. — The  summit  marginal  plate  resembles  that 
which  we  have  already  described  on  the  other  side.  An  Inscription  in  the  Irish  language 
anti  characters  was  engraved  on  it,  in  two  lines, -as  on  that;  but  of  this  Inscription,  as 
already  stated,  no  other  account  ran  now  be  given,  than  that  the  first  letters  only  of  both 
the  lines  still  remain ; the  others  being  lost,  with  one  half  of  the  silver  plate  which  is  broken 
quite  off.  The  remaining  letters  arc 

~ ond  op  lib  do  nig. un  mu 

The  letters  of  the  first  line  mean  “pray  for  ...  Those  of  the  second,  “ for  the  king  of  Ormond." 


“ hospitalia  Scotorum  qua*  sancti  homines  getil'ia  illin*  in  hoc  regno  construxerunt,  et  robus  pro  sanctitate  sua 
44  acquisitis,  ampliaveruut,  ab  codcm  liospitalitatis  officio  pcnilns  sunt  alicuuta,  et  uon  solum  supenrenientea  in 
44  cad  cm  hospitalia  non  rccipiuutur,  vertun  etiam  ipai,  qui,  ab  infantia.  in  iiadem  locis,  sub  religione  domino 
44  militareront,  el  cxinde  ejiciuntur  (i.  c.  a Northmannia)  et  ostiatim  mendicare  cogonlur.” 

(1)  Anal.  Benrd.  L 4.  p.  130. 

(2)  44  Illud  in  iMittnmolino  singnlare,  quod  coronam  Scoticam  babeaU*  Aonnl.  Bencd.  1. 1,  p.  529.-'* In  tonsure 
•*  foraa  non  lcvlsdisrimilitudoerat  (inter  Rotnauos  ct  Scotos  »ivc  Hibernoa.)  Romani  *acerdole*,dctoD*o  superior! 
*•  toto  capite.  inieriu*  brevcm  tantum  cappillorum  circulum,  in  coron*  niodum,  gestabant,  et  quidem  cxemplo, 
44  nti  pntabaut,  B.  Petri,  cum  Greet,  nullo  relicto  circnlo,  penitns  detonsi,  rasisque  similes casco  t, ad  hnitationem, 
44  ita  crat  opinio,  S.  Jacobi,  fratri*  domini,  et  Pauli  apostoli,  cactcrorumqiie  apoatolorum.  At  two  Bril  tones  et 
* Srotii  anteriorrm  capitis  partem,  capillis  omniuo  uudabant  ab  aure  ad  aurcra,  poAteriore  intonsa,  qnod  cxemplo 
44  S.  Jobanois  aposili  sc  facere  glori  abaotur. — Hujusmodi  tonsure  lormam,  in  iibro  1C,  ubi  de  $U  Amando,  in 
u S,  Muwwolim  episcopi  efiigie  videre  licet.0  Aiinal.  Bcocd.  t.  1.  p.  471. 
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The  next  silver  plate,  presents  this  Inscription  along  the  back,  in  two  lines  also, — 

urn  da  ig  ed  .in  minds  a .7  d o a t n i . d a n n a i — domnall. 
o t o l a ii  i . d o c o n t g . m i t i j 

Th»t  u: — “ A joint  offering  i*  thi*  jewel,  and  to  praise-worthy  learned -j-Donnald  O'Tolari 
" adorned  me.” 

« 

The  third  Inscription  is  almost  all  lost,  half  the  plate  being  worn  off.  The  first  letters 
only  remain  of  both  lines,  thus : 

+ *■  iJjLf — Cl'.hua cT~ 

The  first  letters  mean  pray  for  ae . . . Those  of  the  second  line  are  unintelligible. 

The  fourth  and  last  Inscription  is  entirely  legible  on  the  silver  plate,  along  the  margin 
opposite  to  the  hack.  It  is  in  two  lines,  thus  : — 

on  dogillanuadan'-umacan\doncomonba 
lata  ncumdatged 

That  is,  **  Pray  for  Gildas  Ruadan  O’Macan,  the  Abbot  (or  Bishop,)  by  whom  this  was 
“ covered.”  The  word  Comhorha  means  the  successor  of  a Bishop  or  Abbot. 

There  are  reasons  for  asserting  with  great  probability  that  all  the  persons  who  are 
mentioned  on  this  cover,  and  for  whom  wc  are  desired  to  pray,  without  the  form  of  pray 
for  the  $oul  of,  but  only  pray  for  the  person,  were  living  in  the  interval  between  1040  and 
1064;  certainly  the  two  principal  persons  mentioned,  namely  “ Done had  mac  Brian,”  called 
King  of  Ireland,  and  " Macrath  O*  Donchad,"  King  of  Cashel,  lived  in  that  interval, 
and  reasons  shall  be  alledged,  when  we  come  to  that  part  of  our  inquiry,  which,  if  they 
do  not  prove  that  all  the  persons  mentioned  on  this  cover  were  contemporaries  before  the 
year  1064,  will  be  found  defective  in  this  respect,  merely  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
Irish  annals,  names  occur  only  of  persons  who  were  most  conspicuous  in  different  ages.  The 
annals  of  all  nations  are  abridged  ; the  writers  have  considered  the  less  distinguished,  even  of 
persons  respected  in  the  church,  and  powerful  in  the  state,  as  too  numerous  for  the  scantiness 
of  the  materials  on  which  they  wrote,  and  have  therefore  consigned  them  to  the  oblivion  which 
awaits  the  multitude.—**  Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque. — Mortal ia  facta  peribunt.” 

The  Ornamented  Cross . 

We  have  yet  to  describe  the  cross,  the  principal  ornament  of  our  cover.  The  shaft  is 
adorned  from  the  summit  margin  to  the  lower,  by  a profusion  of  ornaments,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  three  oval  crystals,  which  are  bound  into  silver  sockets,  by  gold 
and  silver  twist,  very  neatly  and  compactly  intwined  about  the  lips  of  those  sockets,  and 
closely  knit  round  so  as  to  form  a beautiful  ornament,  whilst,  with  the  aid  of  silver  hooks 
they  keep  the  crystals  fast  in  their  places,  combining  ornament  and  use. 

VOL.  1.  C 
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Tbe  crystals  are  placed  at  the  two  extremities,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  shaft, 
the  intermediate  spaces  are  adorned  by  two  globular  ornaments  of  bine  enamelled  glass,  and 
twelve  others  of  gilt  metals,  some  of  which,  rise  like  little  round  turrets,  having  sockets  at 
their  tops.  These  sockets  contained  ornaments,  most  of  which  are  lost. 

The  horizontal  shaft  of  the  cross  is  adorned  in  like,  manner,  but  not  so  richly ; yet  it  exhibits 
two  globular  ornaments  of  a pale  red  enamelled  glass,  one  of  ivory,  one  of  paste,  in  imitation  of 
enamelled  glass,  and  sixteen  of  metal,  part  gilt  and  part  silvered  as  above. 

Fastidious  readers,  whom  misrepresentations  of  the  ancient  state  of  Ireland  have  dis- 
gusted, so  as  to  render  every  thing  on  the  subject  suspicious,  will  be  inclined  to  question  the 
genuineness  of  this  document,  as  a monument  of  the  llth  century.  Judging  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  Ireland,  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  scantiness  which  a desolating  war  of  700 
years  has  occasioned,  they  will  feel  some  reluctance  in  considering  a cover  so  adorned,  as  an 
Irish  work  of  so  remote  an  age.  One  will  object  to  its  tw  isted  silver  cord,  another  to  polished 
crystal,  a third  to  enamelled  glass,  a fourth  to  the  fusion  of  precious  metals,  a fifth  to  the 
niello,  and  whilst  the  humble  writer  of  these  lines  dwells,  with  a respect  approaching 
to  veneration,  on  the  piety  and  the  industry  of  the  hands  that  were  employed  in  adorning 
it,  persuaded  of  its  unquestionable  authenticity,  they  will  challenge  him  to  produce  any  other 
similar  specimen  of  Irish  workmanship,  of  a period  antecedent  to  the  Auglo-uorm&n  invasion 
of  his  country. 

Irish  Ornamented  Copies  of  the  Gospels. 

St.  Patrick’s  copy  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  preserved  in  the  church  of  Armagh,  down  to 
the  very  time  when  the  cover  now  before  us  w-as  made,  must  have  been  beautifully  ornamented 
in  a similar  style,  lor  St.  Bernard  describes  it  so  from  tbe  account  given  him  by  the  primate 
St.  Malachy,  with  whom  lie  was  a long  time  personally  acquainted.  That  account  may  be 
•ecu  underneath  in  St.  Bernard’s  words,  (1)  and  though  painfully  brief,  it  sufficiently  shews  that 
it  was  a most  valuable  work,  well  worthy  of  that  jealous  vigilance  with  which,  he  says,  that 
it  was  guarded  by  the  affections  of  a whole  nation.  Considered  as  the  palladium  of  Ardmagh, 
he  who  had  possession  of  it,  in  a contested  election  for  the  primacy,  however  defective  his  title 
might  be  in  other  respects,  was,  on  that  account  alone,  deemed  the  rightful  primate,  because 


(1)  “ Porro,  Kigellus  (schismattciia  episcoptu)  video*  si bi  immiaerr  fngain,  tnlit  serum  insignia  quardam  JEdis 
“ illius  (Ardmachani,)  textum  scilicet  Evangdiormn,  qui  foil  Bead  Patricii,  Racnlnmque  anro  tectum,  gemmis 
“ pretiosiuimis  adornatum,  quern  nonnulli  Baculum  Jesu  vacant,  co  quod  ipse  Domious  (ut  fert opinio)  e uni  stiis 
•*  mambas  tenacrit,  ct  b»c  samara  dignitatis  et  veneratkmis  in  gentc  Lila.  Nerope  not  sauna  sunt,  celeberrimaqoe 
“ in  populis,  atqne  inea  rcverentla  apud  omnes,  ol  qni  ilia  habere  visas  fuerit,  ipsutn  habcat  Episcopura  popnlus 
“ stultus  et  insipiens.  Qua?  ubique  ostentans,  ubiqne  eomm  gratia  reccptabatur,  concitians  sibi  per  hare  animos 
omnium,  et  a Malachia  qaoscumque  patnUset  avertens.’*  S.  Bernard!  De  Vita  Malacliise,  c.  8. 

Who  will  refuse  assent  to  tbe  existence  of  the  MS.  Itinerary  of  Palestine,  written  by  Adamnao,  an  Irish 
Abbot  of  the  7th  century,  and  presented  by  him  to  king  Aldfrid,  because  indeed  no  vestige  of  tbe  ornamented 
original  remains?  The  originals  of  all  ancient  authors  are  lost  as  well  as  of  tbe  Scriptures. 
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it  was  supposed  that  God  would  not  permit  so  valuable  a relick  to  pass  into  any  other 
hands.  The  Irish,  therefore,  had  other  ornamented  manuscripts  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries,  prior  to  the  Anglo-norm&n  invasion  of  their  country ; and  the  peculiar  merit  of 
the  MS.  now  before  us  is  not  its  bring  highly  ornamented,  a merit  which  it  had  ia 
common  with  many  more,  but  that  by  some  singular  good  luck,  its  ornamented  cover 
has  singly  survived  the  general  wreck,  as  if  to  tantalise  Ireland  with  a specimen  of  the 
treasures  she  has  lost. 

Tigernach  ami  other  chroniclers  of  the  11th  century,  from  whom  the  IV  Masters  have 
collected  their  Irish  Annals,  describe  St.  Columba's  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  was 
preserved  in  the  church  of  Kells,  in  1000,  as  having  a cover  nobly  ornamented  with  gold  and 
gems.  The  words  of  the  IV  Masters  are — 

" Soiterl  morCholaim  cillr  do  duhhgoid  irin  oidkcht  at  in  Erdamk  iart  orach  a*  DotmMiacc  morr 
" Gramma. — Prim  mind  iartair  liomhain  or  aei  an  chtaniaigk  datnda,  7 a fogbail  dia  fhichctaitk 
“for  dibh  miotaibh  iar  n gailt  dr  a air,  7 laid  Ikarit." 

Literally—"  St.  Cohunlvcille's  great  book  of  the  Gospels  was  stolen  in  the  night  time  out  of 
" the  Western  vestry-honse  of  the  great  cathedral  of  Kells.—' This  was  the  principal  sacred 
“"jewel  of  the  Western  world,  on  account  of  its  cover  curiously  engraved,  and  it  was  found  by 
“ huntsmen  after  two  months,  its  guUl  being  stolen  off,  and  a sod  of  earth  laid  over  it.” 

We  know  how  much  depends  on  literal  version,  when  we  come  to  a minute  examination 
of  the  meaning  of  ancient  authors,  and,  having  in  this  version  differed  somewhat  from 
Colgan,  who  quotes  the  same  fact  from  the  same  annals,  we  think  it  hut  fair  to  give  his  own 
words: — “ Codiceni  Evangrliortun  Divi  Colurabat,  gemmis  et  auro  cae  latum,  quidam  latrunculi, 
“ e Basilica  majori  Keununasensi  de  nocte  furantur,  et  post  duos  menses,  auro  et  coclatura 
“ exutus,  reperitur  sub  respitibns.”  (1) 

Thus  it  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  those  times,  the  Irish  took  care  to  preserve 
some  of  their  most  valuable  MSS.  down  to  the  12th  century. — Then  it  was  that,  after  a succesfat 
struggle  of  2110  years  with  the  Danes,  Irish  prowess  was  compelled  to  shrink  from  the  superior  skill 
of  the  Normans,  a warlike  people  who  had  made  every  nation  in  Europe  tremble,  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Bosphorus,  a people  who,  before  they  invaded  Ireland,  planted  the  Norman  standard 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and,  if  they  had  been  governed  by  the  discretion  as  well  as  by  the  valour  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  might  have  subjected  the  nations  beyond  the  Indus,  and  taken  possession, 
before  Gingliis  or  Timur,  of  the  golden  gates  of  the  East.  (2)— O'Brian  says,  in  his  Irish  dic- 
tionary, under  the  word  “ cumhduch,"  (a  cover  of  a book)  that  he  saw  an  ancient  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  written  in  Irish  characters,  by  St-Columba,  on  the  cover  of  which  was  this  Inscription, 


(I)  Colgani  Tris.,  pa?.  508. 

(*)  The  kingdom  of  Edessa  was  established  by  Baldwin.  Godfrey's  brother,  In  1097.  The  conquest  is  described 
by  Fulcheiins  Cans  Venus  (of  Chartres)  who  was  his  chaplain,  a.  In  William  of  lyre.  Hist.  Bold  Sacrl,  1.  14. — 
He  soon  after  extended  Ids  conquest  over  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  founded  a Norman  principality,  which 
subsisted  beyond  Use  Euphrates  54  years,  aa  in  De  Gnignea  Hist,  des  Hans.  1. 1,  p.  >50. 
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engraved  on  a silver  cross,  also  in  Irish  characters: — **  Orait  ocus  benadhacht  Choluimb-chille  do 
“ Hand  mac  Maelsechlain  do  High  Eren  lais  an  demad  an  cumhdach  so.”  " The  prefers  and 
**  blessing  of  St.  Columba  to  Flan  the  son  of  Maelsechlan,  king  of  Ireland,  who  made  this 
“ cover.** 

O’Flaherty  says,  that  he  saw  the  same  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  that  he 
added  to  the  above  ancient  Inscription  the  following  note,  on  the  margin  of  folio  434. — 
“ Flannus  hie  rex  Hibernia:  decessit  viii  kal  Mnii,  die  sabbati,  ut  in  MS.  Codice  Hibernico 
“ quod  Chronicon  Scotorum  dicitur  annotatur,  anno  nempe  terse  com.  016.  Liber  autem  hie 
“ scriptus  est  manu  ipsins  S.  Columba:  cille.'* — Llhuyd  also  saw  this  book,  for  he  mentions  it 
thus  iu  his  Archa&ologia,  Oxford,  fol.  1707,  p.  430. — *'  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
“ Earl  of  Clarendon’s  MSS.  No.  417.  Quatuor  evangelia  fol.  membr.  cum  prefixis  canoui- 
“ bus  antiquis,  interpretation ibus  quibusdam  nominum  Hebraicorum,  et  argumentis  singulorum 
“ capitum : interposita:  sunt  concessiones  quaedatu  Monachis  facts,  et  alia  nonnulla  Hiberaice, 
“ cum  picturis  passim  intersertis,  literisque  quibusdam  intertextis,  miri  operis  et  antiquitatb. 
**  Liber  Columkille  vulgo  dictus,  D.  23.  vide  Oroid,  p.  432." — At  the  word  oroid,  p.  432,  to 
which  he  refers,  we  find  the  following  account: — “ Oroid  in  old  Incrip  tions,  signifies  prayer, 
“ and  oriud  pray  for.  The  following  Inscription  is  on  a silver  cross,  on  a cover  of  a book  said 
“ to  be  Columba' s own  writing,  and  given  to  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  in  Dublin,  by  Dr. 
“ Jones,  bishop  of  Meath.”  He  then  gives  the  Inscription  as  above,  word  for  word. 

The  same  MS.  is  described  thus  by  Nicolson. — 44  The  Oxford  catalogue  of  MSS.  8°*  Membr. 
44  p.  D.  Joh.  Episc.  Norvic.  n.  1004,  takes  notice  of  a copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  whereof  this 
“ account  is  there  given : — Codex  hie  vetustissimo  Hibemorum  charactere  exaratus,  continet 
44  tanturn  principia  Evangeliorum,  secundum  Mattharom,  Marcum,  et  Lucam,  integrum  vero 
44  Evangelium  Johannis.  Habentur  in  margine  qua*dam  Genealogist  Hibernicae.” 

“ There  is  also  a venerable  vellum  MS.  in  the  College  library,  at  Dublin,  of  the  four  Latin 
•*  Gospels,  whereto  are  prefixed  the  contents  of  the  chapters,  interwoven  with  old  grants  to 
44  monasteries,  and  other  matters,  in  the  Irish  tongue;  this  is  called  the  book  of  St.Columb- 
44  kille.  The  following  Inscription  is  engraved  on  a silver  cross,  upon  the  cover  of  this  book, 
44  said  to  be  Columba’s  own  writing,  and  given  to  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  in  Dublin,  by 
•4  Dr.  Jones,  bishop  of  Meath  : — M Oruid  acus  bendacht  Columb-chiUe  do  pland  (read  Fland)  mac 
44  Maoilscachruiill , do  righ  Ercnn  lea  an  demad  an  Cumhdach  m”  Oratio  et  benedictio 
“ Columbse  cille  sit  Flanno  tilio  Malachix,  regi  Hibernia?,  qui  hoc  operimentum  fieri 
“ fecit/’  (l) 


(1)  Usher  says  that  he  aw  two  very  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  which  were  ascribed  to  St.  Columba,  in  two 
monasteries,  which  were  founded  by  him  at  Dorrow  and  Kells. — Of  the  former  he  says. — “ Inter  cujns  «*m***« 
*•  Evangel ionira codex  vetnstissimiu  asserrabatnr,qnem  ipsius  Colombo1!  fuisse  dictitabant,  ex  quo,  et  non  minorii 
“ antiquitatis  altero,  eidem  Columba-  assigtialo,  quern  in  urbe  Kelles,  sive  KcnlU  dicta,  Midcnses  sacrum  habent, 
“ diligcnli  cum  editione  vulgata  collatioue  facta,  in  nostroi  us  us  variantium  Lectionuin,  binos  tibros  concinna- 
“ vimtu.”  Primordta,  4to.  ed.  p.  091. 
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What  may  have  happened  to  this  venerable  MS.  no  conjecture  can  indicate.  It  certainly 
existed  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  down  to  the  days  not  only  of  Jones  and  Usher,  but  also  of 
Llhwyd  and  O’Flaherty,  and  afforded  another  specimen  of  Irish  bookbinding,  ornamented  with 
laminae  of  silver  and  engraved  on  the  back. 

Besides,  there  is  yet  extant  the  Life  of  Columba,  compiled  in  Irish  by  Magnus  O’Donnel, 
prince  of  Tirconnel,  in  1520.  It  is  a ponderous  folio,  bound  in  wood,  covered  with  leather, 
and  fortified  at  the  corners  with  lamina:  of  brass.  The  Compiler  was  the  head  of  the  very 
ancient  and  princely  family,  from  whose  ancestors  Columba  derived  his  pedigree  in  the  6th 
century.  His  territories  extended  from  Loch  Erne  to  Loch  Feabhail,  or  Foyl,  including  all  the 
C.of  Donnegal,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Fermanagh. — That  family  always  considered  Columba  as 
their  patron  saint ; and  to  them  Monged  as  of  course,  the  patronage  or  presentation  to  the  Abbey 
of  Hiona ; nor  was  there  any  Abbot  of  that  monastery  for  two  hundred  years  after  Columba's 
death,  who  was  not  of  the  house  of  Tirconnel,  down  to  the  0th  century.  Anxious  therefore  for 
the  glory  of  his  family,  O’Donnel  left  nothing  undone  to  collect  every  fragment  he  could, 
relating  to  the  life  of  his  patron  saint,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that,  instead  iff 
giving  us  the  ancient  lives,  as  he  found  them  in  manuscripts  of  remote  ages,  he  indulged 
bis  own  fancy,  confining  himself  to  such  extracts  as  pleased  the  people ; for  it  is  clear  that 
he  had  before  him  the  works  of  Conga],  Dalian,  Fcrgal,  Mums,  Cumian,  Berchan,  and  others  of 
the  7th  and  8th  centuries. — From  these,  however,  he  relates  some  facts  which  illustrate  our  sub- 
ject, and  are  confirmed  by  the  coeval  authorities  of  Cumian  and  Adamnan,  1.  2,  c.  8,  and  20  ; 
for  instance,  44  that  Columba's  time  was  partly  employed  in  transcribing  the  four  Gospels  and 
“ the  Psalter ; and  that  several  such  books  were  still  extant  in  his  hand,  the  covers  of  which 
44  were  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  Ipsius  S.  Columbia  manu  exarata,  quorum 
“ multos,  tegumento  aureo,  vel  argenteo,  ac  gem  mis  obcoelatos,"  says  Colgan,  “ ad  instar 
44  pnetiocissimarum  reliquiarum,  posteritas  ad  nostros  usque  dies  asservat,  et  pie  veneratur. 
“ Beliquos  bellorinn  rabies  et  temporum  injuria  absumpsit." 

Thus  have  we  a chain  of  evidence  on  this  subject  from  the  days  of  Columba  to  within 
a century  of  our  own,  all  tending  to  shew  that,  before  the  Anglo-norman  invasion,  the  Irish 
were  in  possession  of  the  art  of  binding  and  ornamenting  the  covers  of  books,  in  a similar 
style  to  that,  of  which  the  book  now  before  us,  presents  the  only  specimen  which  has  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time. 

In  the  ancient  Irish  life  of  St.  Dagreus,  Abbot  of  Innisceltra,  who  died  A.  D.  587,  ten  years 
before  the  death  of  St.  Columba,  we  find  that  be  was  not  only  a most  skilful  transcriber  of 
books — “ Scriptorcm  tibrorum  peritissimum” — but  also  that  he  was  equally  skilful  in  making 
covers  for  books,  which  he  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels — “ librorum  coopertoria  auro, 
44  argento,  gemmisque  circumtexta,  composuit  et  omavit.”  (1) 

Ethelwolph,  writing  a Metrical  Epistle  to  Egbert,  who  had  gone  into  Ireland  to  learn  the 


(1)  Rer.  Hibern.  Scriptore*,  v.  1,  p.  clxxviU.  ex  Vita  antiqoa  Dag*i  in  Acli*  SS. 
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sciences  then  in  repute  there,  extols,  amongst  other  teachers,  the  celebrated  Ultnn  famous  for 
adorning  hooks.  (1)  The  same  Ultan  is  highly  commended  for  his  skill  in  this  art  by  another 
ancient  author,  who  is  quoted  by  Leland. — “ Ultanus  scriptor  et  pictor  libronim  ermt 
“ optimus.”  (2)  Giraldus,  whose  authority  will  not  be  questioned,  when  seldom  and  reluctantly 
he  commends  the  Irish,  acknowledges  that  they  excelled  in  two  arts,  that  of  music,  and 

of  adorning  books.  His  words,  with  respect  to  the  former,  may  be  seen  in  the  Rerum 

Hibernicarum  Scriptores  Prolegomena,  page  lxxiii.  His  account  of  the  latter  is  taken  from 

his  description  of  the  MS.  Concordance  which  he  saw  in  the  monastery  of  Kildare.  “ It  is 

**  a wonderful  book,"  says  he,  **  and  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  St.  Brigid,  (who 
M died  at  Kildare,  in  525.)  and  to  have  been  dictated  by  an  angel.  It  contains  a concordance 
M of  the  four  Gospels,  according  to  St.  Jerom’s  version,  and  is  ornamented  with  as  many 
**  drawings  in  different  colours,  as  there  are  pages  in  the  book.  In  one  you  may  see  the 
<f  majesty  of  the  divine  features,  as  if  divinely  stamped  upon  the  page,  in  another  the  mystical 
“ emblems  of  the  evangelists,  some  having  four  wings  and  some  two ; in  one  the  eagle,  in 
“ another  the  calf,  one  having  the  face  of  a man,  another  of  a lion,  and  other  figures  almost 
H innummcrable ; which,  if  you  will  observe  them  only  superficially  and  in  a common  way, 
“ with  less  diligence  than  they  demand,  will  appear  rather  to  be  worn  out,  or  obliterated, 
11  than  to  be  delicately  combined,  and  you  will  perceive  no  art  or  delicacy,  where  after  all  there 
“ is  nothing  but  art,  elegance,  and  exquisite  delicacy  to  be  seen.  Rut  if  you  will  allow 
“ your  eyes  to  exercise  their  powers,  and  obser.e  minutely  the  arcana  of  the  artist,  you  will 
**  see  the  signatures  so  delicate,  and  subtile,  so  steadily  drawn  and  yet  so  closely  connected, 
* so  entwined  in  knots,  and  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  illustrated  with  colours  which  are 
M still  so  brilliant,  that  you  would  swear  the  whole  was  executed  by  an  angel  rather  than  by  a 
•*  man.  Indeed  the  oftener  I look  at  it  the  more  1 am  struck  with  amazement,  I always 
**  discover  something  new  in  it,  and  more  wonderful,  which  1 had  not  observed  before,  nor 
**  could  Apelles  himself  execute  such  a work,  and  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
**  executed  by  an  immortal  than  a mortal  band.  (3) 

But  it  may  he  urged,  that  the  cover  before  us  exhibits  specimens  of  art,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  perished  with  the  Roman  Empire. 

To  this  our  replv  is,  that  the  sequestered  situation  of  Ireland,  and  its  remoteness  from  the 
concussions  of  the  fall  of  the  empire,  might  have  enabled  it  to  preserve  some  ancient  arts  longer 
than  other  nations.  At  all  events,  that  theories,  however  specious,  must  yield  to  well  authen- 
ticated historical  facts ; that  abundant  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  in  Ireland  has 
been  given  in  the  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores,  which  need  not' be  repeated  here;  and  that 
as  to  setting  gems,  and  fusing  gold  and  silver,  we  can  add  to  the  authorities  here  referred  to. 


(1)  “ Ex  quibuft  cat  Ultan  prseclaro  nomine  dictns, 
r *•  Comptis  qiii  potuit  noli*  ornare  libellos." 

(2)  Le’andi  Collectanea,  t.  2,  p.  264.™ Harpsfield  is  equally  explicit.  Hist.  c.  14.  a Ultanus  qoi  polite 
eonrinne  Libroa  sacros  exsnbere  sole  bat,” 

(9)  The  original  words  may  be  seen  in  the  Rer.  Hi  hero.  Scriptores,  page  clxxvii— viii. 
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the  following  passage  relative  to  the  church  of  Kildare,  by  Cogitosus,  an  author  of  the  6th 
century.  (1) 

“ In  qua  ecclesia  (Kildarensi)  giorioaa  amborum,  hoc  est  episcopi  Conlaeth,  ct  hujus 
•*  Virginia  S.  Brigidsr,  corpora,  a deatria  et  a ainistria  altaria  decorati,  in  monumentis  posita 
M ornatia,  vario  cultu  auri,  et  argenti,  ct  gemmarmn,  ct  pretiosi  lapidis,  atque  coronis  Aureia  et 
M Argentcia  desuper  pendcntibua,  requiescunt.” — 

Literally, — “ In  which  church  of  Kildare,  the  glorious  bodies  of  the  Bishop  Conlaeth,  and  of  the 
“ virgin  St.Brigid  are  entombed,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  altar,  inmonuments  adorned  with 
“ various  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  precious  stones,  and  with  crowns  of  gold  and 
**  silver  which  hang  suspended  over  them.” 

The  continuator  of  Tigcrnach’s  Annals,  whose  work  contains  the  leading  facts  of  the  11th 
and  12th  centuries  from  the  year  XOBB,  describes  the  death  of  Tordelbach,  the  father  of  Roderick 
O’Conor,  from  original  documents  of  the  year  1156,  in  these  words : — 

**  Kl.  En.f.  Domhnachfu  * 11. fl  Braighde  Tairr.  h.  Briain  Ri  Mumhain  doTairr.  h.  Concobairr 
**  do  Ri  Er.  Sneehta  tnor  ism  bl.  sin  7 sue  dermair  7 ha  hr  mrd  na  meet  co  nimigkdit  daine  7 indils 
" Lock*  Eir  tdU.  Toirrdealb.  ua  Cone  oh.  R.  Er.  uile  7 Auguist  iortair  Eorpa , tuili  ordain  7 oireaehais 
m cell  7 cleireach.  Cend  sonnais  7 said  brim  in  domain.  Duine  ris  nar  gab  rath  na  cruaid  ir  galengm  ro 
n bo  beo,  aenfer  rob  JhetT  troeaire  7 tidhlaeadh  deirce  7 degmeach  tainie  d fhuil  na  h Adham el.  e.i. 
" W*  r Hi  mogh.  bl.  lxa*-  a aisr  7 isinl.  admadk  bl.  a Right  adbatk  7 ro  kaidnacedh  l aim  re  h AUoir 
u Ckiarain  7 robi  tinnain  . r . dom  eomde  7 do  Ecclasaibh  Er.  7 W din  lx  7 euig  c.  uinge  dor  7 1* 
w marg  d airgead  bruinnte , 7 ro  idhbuir  a seodu  ule  cm  mot  a claidim  no  earn  no  sciath  no  arm  et 
**  eoeho  7 indite  7 edaeh  7 fideill  7 brandam  7 bogha  7 bolgshaigkid,  7 stabuill  7 ro  Joghail  Jen 
**  uile  7 ro  ordaigh  cuid  gnch  cil/e  iamurd." 

That  is, — “ A.D.  1056,  the  kalends  of  January  occurred  on  Sunday  the  2d  day  of  the  moon.  (2) 
**  The  hostages  ofTordelbach  O'Brian  king  of  Munster  were  delivered  to  Tordelbach  O'Conor 
w king  of  Ireland.  (3)  Great  snow  this  year,  and  frost  intense,  and  such  was  the  thickness  of  the 
**  frost  that  men  and  cattle  passed  over  all  the  lakes  of  Ireland.  (4)  Tordelbach  O’Connor,  the 
**  king  of  all  Ireland,  the  Augustus  of  Western  Europe ; the  supreme  head  of  all  orders  and 


(1)  Vossins  dc  Hint.  Lat.  Lngduni  Bat.  4lo.  1627,  p.  624.  “ Valde  antiquum  erne  aeriptorem,  ex  non  trao  loco 
* eognoscitor.**  Sec  it  in  Canisius  Antiq.  Leet.  t.  1.— Posse  vin  assert*  that  Cogitosus  is  an  author  of  the 
early  part  of  the  6th  ccntnry.  Ware  refers  him  to  about  550.  Some  passages  shew  that  he  wrote  before  the 
principal  see  of  Leinster  was  transferred  from  Kildare  to  Ferns,  by  Brandub  king  of  Leinster,  an  event  which 
occurred  in  590,  as  in  the  Lite  of  St.  Maidoc.  c.  24,  and  in  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters. — It  may  be  objected 
that  he  uses  the  word  M Archbishop,**  which  some  writers  have  asserted  not  to  be  older  than  the  days  of  Bede— 
but  the  word  Archbishop  was  common  in  the  5th  century,  as  we  hate  abundantly  shewn  in  the  Her.  Hibem, 
vol.  1,  and  in  this  Catalogue.  It  Is  frequently  nsed  by  Gregory  the  great. 

(2)  These  chronological  notes  agree  with  lunar  time,  as  in  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  dates. 

(2)  The  Irish  name  TordeuWkac  is  rendered  Thcodoricus  by  Colgan  ; but  Tbeodoric  is  a Gothic  name,  not  a 
Celtic,  and  the  word  Tor-4etMhack  means  in  Celtic  the  image  of  the  god  Tor,  who  was  one  of  the  Gods  of  Die 
Celtic  Nations.  **  Galti  Belcnum  ctTar-anin  noniioanint  eos,  quos  Romani  cum  Apollinc  et  Jove  confuderant.*’ 
Varior.  Caesar.  Logd.  Bat.  1712.  p.  226.  Tar,  in  Irish,  means  also  a king  to  this  day.  O'Brian. 

(4)  This  frost  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters. 
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“ nobles,  of  the  churches  and  clergy,  the  chief  man  for  prosperity  and  riches  in  the  world,  a man 
**  who  never  lost  a battle  or  failed  in  any  difficult  enterprize  against  any  foreigners  whilst  he 
“ lived ; a man  singulary  excelling  in  mercy,  alms-deeds,  and  munificence  above  all  the  sons  of 
“ Adam  and  of  Eve,  in  the  08th  year  of  his  age,  and  60th  of  his  reign,  died,  and  was  buried 
**  near  the  great  altar  of  St.  Ciaran,  (of  Cluan  monastery,)  and  there  was  a convention  of  the 
•*  states  and  clergy’  of  Ireland  ; and  he  gave  then,  sixty  and  five  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  and  sixty 
“ marcs  (1)  of  coined  silver  in  presents,  and  he  presented  all  his  jewels,  excepting  his  swords, 
“ horns,  shields,  and  arms,  also  his  horses,  and  cattle,  and  clothes,  and  his  chess  men  and  chess 
“ board,  and  bow  and  quiver,  and  granaries,  and  he  left  all  this  himself,  and  assigned  each 
“ church's  share  according  to  its  rank." 

These  Arts  common  to  the  Anglo-saxons  and  Irish. 

From  the  above  authorities  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  precious  metals,  and  coined  money, 
and  the  art  of  setting  jewels,  were  known  in  Ireland  before  the  Anglo-norman  invasion. 
We  now  proceed  to  shew  that  the  arts  w hich  were  cultivated  by  the  Anglo-saxons,  one  of  which 
consisted  in  adorning  the  covers  of  manuscripts,  were  common  to  both,  the  intercourse  between 
them  having  been  such  that  the  Anglo-s&xons  had  schools  in  Ireland  for  the  education  of  their 
nobility  there.  The  following  extracts  will  shew  that  one  division  of  Ardmagh  was  assigned 
to  the  Saxon  scholars,  and  that  that  city  could  boast  of  stone  churches,  belfries,  libraries, 
and  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  in  the  11th  century,  the  age  to  which  the  cover 
now  before  us  must  l>c  referred.  Ardmagh  is  now  little  better  than  a village ; Jerusalem 
is  not  much  better  than  a market  town,  though  in  Pliny's  days  it  was  the  largest  city  in  the 
East — “ longe  clarissima  urbum  orientis,  non  Judese  modo.” — llarduin's  ed.  t.  1.  p.  261.— 
Caesarea  the  capital  of  Capadocia,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  attested  by  Strabo  and  Josephus, 
Caesarea  which  struck  innumerable  medals,  and  erected  so  many  temples  to  emperors,  and 


( 1 ) The  word  Mart r was  introduced  a little  before  tibia  time  into  the  Irish  language,  by  the  Saxons  who  flocked 
into  Ireland,  says  Camden,  as  to  a mart  oflearoing,  “ Anglo-saxones  nostri  ilia  state  in  Hibernian!,  tanquam  ad 
M bona  mm  litternrum  Mcrraturam,  undique  conflaxerunt,  unde  de  viris  sanctis  in  nostra  scrip  tori  bus  legit  nr 
“ ainandatiu  est  ad  Dbciplinam  in  Hibemiaiu.”  Canid.  Hi  hern.—. Ware  is  derived  from  its  being  marked  or 
•tamped,  as  the  word  Man-ms  is  from  manu-ensa,  as  in  Spelman’t  Glossary.  “ Marca  et  mancusa  nomen  sortiri 
videntur  a re  nna,  scilicet  ab  impressa  aliqua  fignra.  Marca  palain  provenit  a Saxo  mrcrc,  Lc.  sign  urn,  nota, 
•'  vestigium.”— Thus  we  have  evidence  of  coined  money  in  Ireland  before  the  Anglo-norman  invasion. 

In  fact,  St.  Anselm  writing  to  Tordelbach  O’Biian,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  extract,  beseeches  him  “ to  pnt 
M a stop  to  the  abnscs  of  the  Irish  bishops,  who  conferred  holy  orders  for  money  —Good  saeri  ordinrs  per 
41  pccuniam  ab  Eplscopi*  dantor.”  Usher’s  Sylloge,  p.  73.  Giraidos  mentions  the  crystals  and  precious 
stones  of  Ireland  in  his  Topography.  »•  Ibi  qooqne  gignitnr  lapis  Sexogonos,  scilicet  Iris,  qui.  Soli  apositos, 
" format  in  aere  cccJestem  arc  am.  Ibi  quoque  invenitur  Ga  gates  et  Margarita  Candida.”  Bromton  in  the 
x Scriptores,  p.  1073.  “ Habet  preciosa  Metallorum  genera,  getntnas  per  lucidas."  Topogr.  c.  36. 

Gilbert  bishop  of  Limerick,  writing  to  St.  Anselm  in  1093,  sends  him  a present  of  Irish  pearls  in  token  of 
gratitude  for  his  consecration — u Munuvculum  paupertatis  me*  et  devotionis  tiansmitto  xxv  Margaritulas 
“ inter  optima*  et  viliores.”  Usher's  Sylloge,  p.  68.  For  farther  particulars  on  the  subject  of  Irish  pearls,  see 
the  Rer.  Hibemicar.  and  this  Catalogue,  Indexes,  words  Margarita , Pearls,  aurum , &c* 
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when  pillaged  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  contained  400,000  inhabitants,  is  not  now  larger  than 
a market  town.  The  following  account  of  the  conflagration  of  Ardmagh  in  1020,  taken  from 
the  IV  Masters,  shews  how  severely  its  libraries  have  suffered  from  the  revolutions  of  time. 

'*  Aoit  CV.  1020,  Ardmacha  do  losccadh  gut  on  Raith  vile,  gan  tcurccain  aoin  tiecke  Me 
" emmothoa  an  track  acreaptra  namha,  7 ro  loitcctki  M taigkr  ii  na  trrabkaib,  7 ro  loirc  in 
“ Doimklcacc  tnor  7 m cloicteack  con  a clocchaibh  7 Damhliagg  na  tori  Damhliacc  ant  Sabkaill  7 
“ on  taen  Catkaoir  Proicrpta  7 carpal  na  n Abbadh,  7 a liubkair  ittaigkibk  na  me  Leiginn,  con 
“ iomat  oir  7 argait,  7 gack  scoil  archrna." 

Literally — Ardmagh  was  burned  with  its  Rath  entirely,  (i.  e.  its  fortified  division)  (1) 
“ without  the  escape  of  any  house  there,  excepting  the  house  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  (2) 
“ and  many  houses  were  burned  also  in  the  other  Divisions  of  the  Town ; and  the  bell-house 
“ with  its  bells,  and  the  church  of  the  Elections,  (0)  and  the  church  of  the  Granary,  (4)  and 
“ the  old  pulpit,  and  the  chariot  of  the  Abbots,  and  the  books  in  the  different  houses  of  the 
“ Lecturers,  with  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  jewels  in  like  manner.” 

Tigernach,  who  lived  at  that  time,  relates  the  same  event,  in  words  which  shew  that  Ardmagh 
was  then  a large  and  opulent  city.  “ Ardmacha  do  lotcad  a f.<  Kl  Mai  con  a Dertaigibk  vile 
“ ccnmctha  an  teach  acrcbtra  noma,  7 ro  hue  ill  tigki  it  na  trenaibh,  7 in  Damliag  mor,  7 in 
“ cloicteack  con  a clogaibh  7 Damliag  na  toga,  7 Damliag  in  Stabuill,  7 in  Catkair  Proicrpta 
“ 7 imad  oir  7 argait  7 art  arcena." 

This  passage  agrees  so  closely  with  that  extracted  from  the  IV  Masters,  that  the  version  of 
the  one  will  nearly  answer  for  the  other.  Both  are  illustrated  by  another  fact  recorded  in  each, 
and  in  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  ad  an.  1112, — “ Railk  Ardmacha  con  a templaib  do  Iomcc  in  * Kl 
“ April  7 da  ireitk  do  Trim  Mason  7 an  tret  areith  do  Trim  mhor.” — i.  e.  “ The  fortified  part 
“ of  Ardmach  was  burned  on  the  10th  of  the  kalends  of  April,  and  also  two  streets  of  (the 
“ division  of  the  city  called)  Trian-Masan,  and  a third  street  of  Trian-mor.”  (6) 


(1)  For  the  word  Ratb,  see  the  Indexes  to  Rerum  Hibemicarum  Seriptores,  vol.  1. 

(S)  This  is  deserving  of  notice,  is  relating  to  the  library  in  which  St.  Patrick's  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels  was 
preserved  in  the  days  of  St.  Malscby,  as  above,  p.  10. 

(»)  This  shews  what  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  “ Letters  of  Columhantu,”  that  before  the  Angto- 
nonnan  invasion  the  Primates  of  Ireland  were  elected  by  the  clergy  of  Ardmagh. 

(4)  The  ■'  Sabaii  Patlslc,”  or  Granary  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury by  Probus,  unit  before  him  by  the  author  of  the  second  Life  of  St.  Patrick  in  Triade,  c.  *9,  p.  14.  “ Ubi 
“ nunc  est  bon  cum  Patricii  nomine,"  mint  not  be  coufounded  with  thia  of  Ardmagh.—Tbe  former  waa  about 
two  miles  from  Down.  It  was  originally  a granary  belonging  to  the  Rath  or  Fortress  of  Dico,  chief  of  that 
territory,  who,  on  his  conversion,  grunted  that  site  for  the  first  Monastery  which  St.  Patrick  founded  in  Ire- 
land, and  where  he  died—”  apnd  Arcem  Dicuouis  Dynastic,  in  oriental!  Regione  Ulidiae,”  Triade,  p.  29, 

(5)  Ware  says,  that  the  schools  of  Ardmagh  contained  at  once  7000  Students.  M De  Armacbaua  Academia 
M sic  Scriptor  Vita  S.  Patricii  qui  cam  trihus  libris  complexes  est,  din  ante  Angtornra  adventum.— Ibi,  ioqnit 
M B.  Patricius  civitatem,  qure  dicitnr  Ardmacha,  inslituit,  in  qua  est  omnis  Archicpiscopatns  Hibernia,  Ac. 
*'  lo  ipsa  Jam  Civltate,  Sc.  Ardmacha,  snmmum  stadium  literate  manct  semper.— Academism  earn  lanta  oliffl 
“ floruiase  studiosonuu  muUitndinc,  asacrit  Florentiua  Carta: us,  in  Epistola  sua  dc  rebus  Hibernieis,  at  une 
u codemque  tempore,  ibi  plus  puam  scpiem  miUia  fuerint.”  Wanei  de  Script,  llib.  1. 1,  c.  14.  p.  94 
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an.  1002,  in  the  following  narrative:— “ Raith  Ardnatka  con  a 
amhadh  Kl  do  Srpterab.  7 trtlh  do  Trim  mor  7 ircth  do  Ihrhm 
“ Saxon," — tlmt  is,  “ The  fortress  of  Ardmagfa,  with  its  churches,  was  burned  on  the  4th  of  the 
,‘*  kalends  of  September,  and  one  street  of  the  great  Trian,  and  another  of  the  Trian(or  Third 
‘ division,  called)  of  the  Saxons." 

These  passages  united  give  us  four  divisions  of  the  city  of  Ardmagh  in  the  11th  ceuturv, 
of  which  that  of  the  Saxons  claims  particular  notice,  as  illustrative  of  the  subject  now  under 
consideration;  for  the  intercourse  which  subsisted  from  the  reign  of  king  Oswald,  between 
the  Irish  and  their  Saxon  scholars  of  Northumbria,  would  alone  suffice  to  shew,  that  the  art 
of  adorning  the  covers  of  books,  in  the  style  of  the  cover  before  us,  must  have  been  common  to 
both,  if  known  to  cither,  from  the  6th  century.  Bede  expressly  says,  that  the  Northumbrian 
Saxons  studied  assiduously  to  imitate  their  Irish  teachers  in  every  thing,  and  valued  no 
custom  but  in  as  much  as  it  was  derived  from  them ; (1)  king  Oswald  in  particular,  he 
adds,  was  so  entirely  devoted  to  them,  that  having  learned  the  Irish  language,  he  delighted 
in  becoming  the  interpreter  between  Aidan,  a native  of  Connacht,  the  first  bishop  of 
his  kingdom,  and  the  Saxons,  who  crouded  to  be  instructed  by  him  and  his  disciples  in  the 
rudiments  of  Christianity. — Now  of  this  king  Oswald  Alcuin  says : — “ Argento,  gemruis,  aras 
“ vestivit  et  auro."  (2)— Of  Oswald's  tomb,  he  says  in  the  same  poem : “ Postea  rex  felix  orna- 
“ verat  Offa  sepulchrum, — Argento,  gemmis,  auro,  multoque  decore.’’  Ib.  v.  389. 

Wilfred  of  York  caused  the  Scriptures  to  be  richly  bound  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  as 
in  Gale’s  edition  of  Eddius — Ib.  (3)  “ Quatuor  Evangelia  de  auro  purissimo,  in  membranis 
“ depurpuratis,  coloratis,  pro  aniiux  sum  remedio,  scribcrc  jussit,  nec  non  et  Bildiotbecam 
(that  is  a cover)  librorum  eorum,  omnem  de  auro  purissimo,  et  gemmis  pretioeissimis  fabre- 
“ factam,  compaginare,  inclusores  gemmarum  pnveepit ; qua:  omnia,  et  alia  nonnulla,  in 
“ testimonium  beatw  memorise  ejus,  in  Ecclesia  nostra  usque  hodie  reconduntur."  He  adds, 
at  page  62,  that  “ Acca,  Bishop  of  Hexam,  adorned  the  Altars  there  with  gold,  silver,  and 
“ precious  stones,  “ auro  et  argento  lapidibusque  pretiosis,  et  purpura,  et  scrico." 

This  surely  implies  setting  gems ; the  very  trade  of  setting  gems,  is  expressed  in  the 
preceding  quotation,  “ Inclusores  gemmarum."  The  whole  account  there  given  of  the  four 
Gospels,  covered  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  is  confirmed  by  W ilfred's  epitaph,  as 
preserved  by  Bede,  corresponding  with  the  style  of  our  cover,  and  very  explicit  with  respect 
to  the  adorned  cover  of  the  Gospels,  w hich  he  calls  a theca  in  the  following  words : — 


. i rt 

The) 
“ Ttm, 


i ptm>h  xii 


annals  agree  ad 
! o loscc.  an  cetr 


O)  *»  c.  3,  ami  the  other  quotations  on  this  subject  in  the  Reruni  Hibern.  vol.  1.  Indices  words, 

Sc^ti.  Anglo-saxones,  Colnmba,  Codices.  See  also  Cambrens.  Evers,  p.  221-224,  and  above  p.  19. 

(2)  Gale’s  edition,  Scriptures  xv,  fol.  Oxon.  1091,  t.  1,  p.  709,  v.  275.  Simeon  of  Durham  describes  St. 
Cothbert’s  Gospels  as  “ forinsecus  gemmis  et  auro,"  &c.  St.  Cothbert  was  educated  in  Ireland.  See  his 
ancient  Life,  published  by  Colgan. 

(3)  Eddius  p.  60.  Alenin  says,  in  his  poem  above  quoted,  that  king  Oswald’s  shrine  at  Banborough  was 
entirely  of  silver,  v.  306.  For  church  ornaments  of  gold,  4cc.  sec  Smith's  Appendix  to  Bede.  No.  XV. 
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" Scribi  Evangclia  pnrcepit  in  online  libroa,  , 

“ Et  theeam  e rutilo  his  condign  am  condidit  auro. 

“ lUas  argento,  gcmmis,  vestivit  ct  auro.  (1) 

Of  Albert,  who  succeeded  to  York  in  707,  Alcuin,  his  disciple,  says,  v.  1400, — 

“ Grandem  construxcrat  Aram, 

“ Texit  et  argento,  gemmis,  simul  undique  et  auro, 

“ Hoc  Altare  Forum  (that  is  a lustre)  supra  suspenderat  altum, 

" Qui  tenet  ordinibus  tria  grandia  vasa  novenis, 

“ Et  sublime  crucis  vexillum  erexit  ad  arom, 

“ Et  totum  texit  pretiosis  valde  metallis.” 

Thus  were  the  arts  of  adorning  books  with  gold,  silver,  and  gems  common  to  both  nations. 

The  same  Arts  common  to  the  Irish  and  French. 

The  argument  thus  founded  on  the  intercourse  between  the  Irish  and  the  Saxons,  derives 
considerable  interest  from  their  intercourse  with  the  French. — Eginhart  says  in  his  Life  of 
Charlemagne,  that 4*  the  Emperor’s  crown,  and  his  son’s,  were  of  gold,  studded  with  diamonds, 
" the  hilts  of  his  swords  were  of  gold  and  silver,  set  with  jewels.”— Vita  C&roli  M.  c.  23. 

Now  in  his  reign,  a long  and  frequent  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  French  and 
the  Irish,  as  noticed  by  the  same  coeval  writer, — “ Scotorum  Reges,”  says  he,  “ sic  babuit 
11  Carolus  ad  suam  voluntatem,  per  suam  munificentiam  inclinatos,  ut  cum  nunquam  abler 
“ quam  dominurn,  seque  subditos  ac  servos  ejus  pronunciarent,” — and  he  explains  his  meaning 
of  the  name  “ Scotorum”  by  another  passage  of  the  year  812,  where  his  Scoti  and  Iliberni 
are  synonimous, — **  Norvegi  Hiberniam,  Scotorum  Insulam,  aggressi,  a Scotis  in  fugam  cooversi 
*•  sunt.” — Tlie  intercourse  of  the  two  nations  at  this  time  is  strongly  marked  by  Erricus  An- 
tisiedorensis  in  the  passage  underneath,  (2)  which,  together  with  the  more  frequent  intercourse 
of  the  Saxons,  already  mentioned,  sufficiently  shews  that  the  Irish  were  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  adorning  books,  common  to  both,  and  consequently  that  no  objection  against  the  antiquity 
of  this  cover  can  be  founded  on  its  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  or  gems. 


(1)  Bed.  Hist,  1.  5,  c.  19. 

(9)  “ Quid  Hiberniam  meraorem  f contempts  Pelagi  discrimine  pone  totum,  cam  grege  philosopliorum,  ad 
“ nostra  Gallicana  litora  raigrantem,  quorum  quisqae  peritior  cat,  nltro  sibi  tndicit  cxilium,  ut  Sapientisaimo 
u (Carolo)  famuletnr  ad  votoro.”  Mr.  Gibbon  has  properly  named  Ireland  “ Scotia,”  in  his  map  of  the  Roman 
empire— North  Britain  was  called  Albania  down  to  the  days  of  Giraldos,  who  first  calls  it  Scotia  in  his 
“ Descriptin  Albania1.” — Rromton  aligns  the  cause  of  this  new  name— Hibernia  dicta  est  Scotia,  a Scotis  cam 
«'  inhabiUuitibos,  priusquam  ad  alinm  Scotiam  Britannicam  deecnerunL”  Scriptores  x.  Load.  1052.  p.  1072. 

Genras  describes  the  conversion  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons  by  Irish  Missionaries.— 4*  Venit  ex  Scoltis, 
rt  rogatu  Regis  Oswaldi,  Pontifex  Aidanus.  Exin  ca*pere  piurcs  de  Scottorum,  id  est  Hibernensiam,  regione 
M Britanniam,  et  Anglorum  Provinciis  pnrdicare,  construcbantur  ergo  Ecclesiae  mnnere  Regio,  don  ibantur 
“ possessiones  ad  instruenda  Monast'-ria,  Nam  Monaclii  erautmaxime  qni  ad  prsrdicandam  vcnenint.  Monachos 
u el  ipse  Aidanas.  Venit  ct  dc  Hibernia  Columbanus  verbum  Dei  Ptctis  pr*dicatorus.”  Ib.  p.  16&5. 
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Of  the  cut  Crystals,  of  this  Cover. 

We  are  informed  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  word  Engraving,  that  " AD  the  polite 
*•  arts  having  been  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  art  of  engraving  on  stones 
“ met  with  the  same  fate,  until  it  was  retrieved  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
“ century."  page  672. — Gasper  Lehman  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  cutting  glass,  and 
had  a patent  for  that  discovery  from  the  Emperor  Rodolph  in  1660, 

But,  even  though  these  arts  had  declined,— nay,  supposing  that  they  had  perished  with  the 
empire,  yet  many  of  the  Roman  works  remained,  which  in  the  middle  ages  were  applied 
to  sacred  uses,  to  ornamenting  books,  chalices  and  shrines.  When  the  tomb  of  Chiideric  I. 
a Pagan,  who  died  in  481,  was  discovered  at  Tournai,  in  1653,  (1)  amongst  a prodigious 
variety  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  a ball  of  crystal  was  found  in  it,  about  an 
inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  that  is  nearly  of  the  same  sixe  of  the  two  largest  oval 
chrystals  on  our  cover.  Montfaucon,  who  describes  this  crystal  ball,  in  his  “ Monumens 
'*  de  la  Monarchic,"  t.  2,  p.  15,  says,  that  he  cannot  divine  for  what  purpose  it  was  originally 
intended,  but  that,  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  an  alabaster  urn  was  discovered  near 
Rome,  containing  twenty  similar  balls  of  natural  crystal,  a gold  ring,  with  a precious  stone 
set  in  it,  and  several  other  ornaments,  which  arc  described  in  his  Diarium  Italicum,  English 
edition,  fol.  Lund.  1725,  p.  83. — Granted  therefore  that  the  art  of  cutting  glass  and  crystal, 
which  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  Romans,  (2)  might  have  perished  with  the  empire,  yet 
mauv  of  their  glass  and  crystal  ornaments  remained. 

In  Mr.  Astle's  Fac  Similes,  in  this  Collection,  Press  3,  No.  120,  the  following  account  is  given 
of  the  shrine  of  the  Irish  saint  Maildulph,  who  founded  Malmesbury,  about  the  year  630. 

*'  This  Reliquiary  is  enamelled  in  different  colours  on  copper,  which  is  lined  with  oak,  &c. 
“ The  crystals  on  the  top  of  the  Reliquiary,  commonly  called  British  beads,  were  worn  by  the 
“ Druids  on  solemn  occasions,  and  afterwards  served  as  ornaments  to  the  shrine  and 
**  Reliquiaries  of  saints.  The  same  kind  of  stones  appear  on  the  top  of  the  shrine,  or  Reliquiary, 
'*  formerly  belonging  to  the  Monastery  of  Croyland,  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  late 
“ Gustavus  Brander,  Esq.  which  is  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  nil.  6, 
“ (read  45,)  page  578,  where  may  be  seen  an  accurate  engraving  of  that  curious  remain  of 
“ antiquity.’’ 


(1)  This  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  of  the  17th  century.  See  Montfaacon  Monum.  de  U Monar- 
chic, t.  2,  p.  10.  1 he  discovery  it  described  by  Chifflet,  in  his  Amunuis  Childerici,  Antwerp,  1G53.— The 
coffin  contained  a buckler  of  gold,  1 00  gold  coins  or  medals,  200  of  silver,  several  instruments  of  gold,  300  small 
figures  of  gold  adorned  with  precious  stones,  Childeric's  gold  ring,  with  the  Inscription,  **  Childerici  Regis,” 
■even  gold  coins  of  the  emperor  Mercian,  30  of  Leo,  14  of  Zeno,  and  several  more. — This  custom  of  burying 
their  valuable  effects  in  the  tomtit  of  the  great,  gave  rise  to  the  resurrection  men,  called  Tmfwniari,  against 
whom  many  laws  were  enacted  in  the  middle  ages.  Ibid.  p.  1 1,  Ac. 

(X)  Pliny,  laxsvi,  c.  26,  and  Uardoiu't  ed.  il,  p.  700,  line  8.  Also.  Marielte  Traitt  des  pierces  graves, 
Paris,  fol.  1730.  De  Rossi  gemaie  Autiche,  4to.  Roma,  1709,  No.  31,  08,  09 — Tassio  Catalogue  raisonnC 
Cc  pierret  graves,  2 vol.  4to.  Load.  1701. — fluonaroti  Yetri  anticlii  I iretue  1710. 
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Now  the  crystals  which  adorn  both  these  ancient  Reliquiaries,  are  precisely  of  the  same 
oral  shape,  and  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  the  two  largest  of  those  which  adorn  the 
cover  now  before  us.  Doctor  Stukely  describes  the  oval  ciystals  on  the  shrine  of  Croyl&nd, 
in  the  Philosophical  Trans,  vol.  46,  p.  679,  where  he  observes  that  " it  is  made  of  copper, 
•*  upon  which  the  figures  are  chased  in  gold.  The  ground  is  enamelled  with  blue,  and  in  the 
” ridges  along  the  top  are  three  oval  crystals,  set  transparently  .—I  conclude  it  to  be  now 
near  900  years  old." 

Surely  these  oval  crystals  may  have  been  preserved  from  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  empire, 
as  thousands  of  coins,  medals,  and  other  ornaments  have ; or  they  may  have  formed  part  of 
the  plunder,  which  the  Irish  carried  off  during  their  frequent  invasions  of  Roman  Britain,  in 
the  4th  and  6th  centuries,  or  they  may  have  been  Druidic  ornaments,  imported  by  Phoenicians.— 
At  all  events,  however  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for,  polished  crystals  can  cause  no  suspicion 
respecting  the  antiquity  we  ascribe  to  this  cover,  since  similar  ornaments  are  found  on  shrines 
and  reliquiaries  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries. 

We  are  not  generally  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  ornaments  of  crystal  and  glass  were 
carried  by  the  Romans.  For  two  glass  cups,  with  two  handles  to  each,  Nero  paid  GOOOsestertia, 
600  florins.  (1)  Pliny  says,  that  glass  cups,  with  obscenities  devised  on  them,  had  nearly 
superseded  those  of  gold  and  silver.  (2)  He  was  also  acquainted  with  the  comparative  hardness 
of  gems,  glass,  and  crystal ; he  mentions  the  counterfeiting  of  gems  by  means  of  coloured 
crystal  and  glass,  as  a very  lucrative  art  in  his  time,  adding  that  he  had  seen  some  books  on 
that  subject,  which  be  deemed  it  immoral  to  shew,  as  teaching  so  dishonest  a trathek,  (3)  he 
expressly  mentions  **  geiniux  vitreac,”  so  well  coloured  gems,  that  they  might  be  imposed  as 
genuine  on  the  most  cautious,  and  he  and  Suetonins  agree,  that  Nero,  on  hearing  the  revolt  of 
his  armies,  broke  bis  crystal  goblets,  on  which  were  engraved  verses  from  Homer — “ duos 
*'  seyphos  (crystallines,  Plin.  1.  37,  Harduin,  p.  769.)  quos  Homericos,  a cudatura  carminum 
'*  Honieri  vocabat,  solo  illisit.”  Sueton,  in  Nerone  c.  47. 

In  short,  the  art  of  rounding  crystal  to  the  shape  of  the  mystic  egg,  w as  know  n to  the  Druids, 
who  manufactured  beads,  amulets,  and  various  ornaments  of  crystal  and  glass,  of  a superior 
quality  to  that  of  the  Romans,  as  stated  by  Pennant ; nor  has  any  solution  been  yet  found 
for  the  balls  of  crystal  discovered  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric  1,  as  above  mentioned,  than  that 
they  were  the  Druidic  ornameuts  of  the  conquered  Gauls. 


(t)  Hard n in's  Pliny,  T.  2,  p.  758,  or  1.  36,  c.  26,  o.  66. 

(2)  “ Hen  pretiosa  ingenia ! quot  mod  is  uuximus  pnrtiq  rerum  ? Access!  t ars  picture  ad  aararu  et  argentum, 
“ qua?  ccelando  cariora  fcciruus.  Didicit  homo  naturam  provocare.  Auxere  ct  vitiorum  irrit&menla.  In  pocolis 
“ libidinea  rcrlarc  juvit,  ac  per  obsccuitates  bibere.  Abjecta  deinde  snnt  bee  et  sordere  cscperc,  et  ami  argen- 
‘4  tlquc  niminm  fait.  Murrbina  et  Crystallina  ex  eadem  terra  cflod  irons,  quibus  pretium  faceret  ipsa  fragilitas.” 
Plin.  1.  xxxiii,  Harduin,  t.2.  p.  600-1.  That  windows  were  glared  in  the  3d  century  is  clear  from  Lac  tan  tins, 
de  opfiicio  Dei,  c.5,  as  in  the  Philos.  Transact  vol.  50,  and  vol.  52,  St  Jcrom,  A.  D.  422,  Paulas  Sitentiarius, 
534,  and  by  Bede,  3.  Hist  Abat  Smith’s  cd.  p 295. 

(3)  u Quinimo  extant  ellani  commcntarii  auctorum,  quos  non  eqnidem  demonstrarem,  quibos  modis  ex 
" chrystallo  tinguntnr  Smaragdi ; absque  tramlucentes.  Deque  eit  ulla  fraui  vita-  Jucrosior.”  Plin.  xxxvii.  12. 
Harduin  t 2,  p,  793,  See  also  c.  9.  ib.  p,  783,  Ac. 
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Mr.  Strutt  describes  one  of  king  Alfred's  jewels  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Chronicle  of 
England,  p.  230,  in  these  words : — **  There  is  yet  in  being  a valuable  jewel,  made  of  gold, 
“ richly  ornamented  with  foliage,  and  a kind  of  work,  like  fillagree ; in  the  midst  of  it  is 
“ the  figure  of  a man  holding  two  branches,  thought  to  be  the  image  of  St.  Cuthbcrt.  This 
“ figure  is  expressed  only  by  a thin  outline,  which  is  upon  an  enamelled  ground,  and  over  the 
“ figure  is  set  in  a piece  of  fine  crystal,  and  round  the  border  of  the  crystal  are  letters,  which 
“ import  that  the  jewel  itself  was  made  at  the  command  of  Alfred.  The  back  part  of  the 
“ jewel  is  also  ornamented  with  foliage,  and  very  skilfully  engraved."  (1) 

“ A curious  lantern  is  in  being,  which  is  universally  looked  upon  to  be  of  Saxon  workman- 
“ ship,  and  from  the  similarity  between  the  ornaments  that  appear  upon  it,  and  those  that  are 
“ found  in  MSS.  of  the  10th  century,  we  may  fairly  conclude  it  to  be  of  that  date ; and  this 
M renders  it  very  curious,  both  as  a specimen  of  the  art  of  metalry,  as  also  that  of  setting 
“ precious  stones.  The  lantern  is  of  brass,  and  not  inelegantly  made,  about  ten  inches  high, 
“ and  five  in  diameter  at  bottom,  with  a small  door  at  one  side  of  it.  The  light  was  emitted 
“ from  it  through  five  rows  of  holes,  in  each  of  which  was  set  a piece  of  fine  crystal,  and  in 
“ the  top  is  a large  piece  of  the  same,  through  which  a handle,  uow  broken  off  above,  was 
“ fixed  to  the  cone."  Strutt,  ib.  p.  231. 

The  reader  must,  by  this  time,  be  satisfied  that  the  oval  crystals,  set  in  oval  sockets  ou  our 
cover,  can  establish  no  objection  to  the  antiquity  we  assign  it,  and  if  any  difficulty  should  arise 
from  the  gold  and  silver  twist  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  the  obvious  answer  is,  “ that 
*'  there  is  the  fullest  proof,  that  in  Alfred’s  reign  and  before  it,  the  Anglo-saxons  were  well 
41  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  gold  and  silver  thread,  for  the  ladies  to  work  with  in 
" embroider)  /’  as  in  Strutt,  ib.  p.  230. — Gi raid  us  mentions  the  art  of  making  brass  wires 
as  known  to  the  Irish  (2)  before  the  Anglo-nonnan  invasion. 

Matthew  Paris,  describes  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban,  as  adorned,  “ at  the  four  angles,  with 
“ windowed  turrets,  and  cupolas,  surmounted  with  crystals,  and  their  accompanying  orna- 
ments," (3)  a description  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  ornamented  turrets  of  the  cover  we 
describe. 


Cl)  The  original  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford. — It  was  discovered  at  ^thdingrey,  in  Somersetshire, 
Hick.es  Thcsaur.  1. 1,  p.  142.  Philos.  Trans.  No.  247.  StniU’s  Chron.  v.  2.  p.  230. 

A thousand  proofs  appear  in  history  that  the  art  of  polishing  and  setting  precious  stones,  was  also  under- 
stood by  the  Angio-saxons  at  this  time.  The  multitude  of  ornaments  that  were  wont  by  the  kings  and  nobles 
of  this  period,  adorned  with  jewels,  must  have  made  this  art  a necessary  branch  of  the  goldsmith’s  employ- 
ment, besides  which  the  vestments  of  the  clergy,  and  the  variety  of  utensils  belonging  to  the  church  were 
frequently  enriched  with  a profusion  of  precious  stones. — “ Tlif  ornament  described  above  belonging  to  &ifred» 
“ has  a crystal  set  before  it  so  strongly,  that  it  remains  firm  to  this  day/’  Strutt,  ibid.  p.  231. 

(2)  “ Scotia  et  Guallia  Hiberniam  in  modulis  aemtila  imitatari  nituntur  discipline  Hibernia  duobus  tanttun 
u utitur,  et  deleclatur  instrumentis,  Cythara,  et  tympano,  Scotia  tribu*  Cythara  tympano  et  choro.  Guallia 
u Cythara  tibiis  et  choro.  <£neia  magis  utuntur  Chord  is  Hiberni/’  dec.  Topogr.  Diet.  S,  c.  xi. — We  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  silver  twist  in  the  seqnel. 

(3)  “ Eminentibns  imaginibos  de  argento et  anro,  opere  propuluvo,  quod  vulgariter  Levatura  (alto  relievo) 
“ dirilur. — In  capitc  vero  quod  resptcit  orientem  imagines  crueifixi,  com  Maria:  et  Joannis  Icouibus,  cum 
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That  Ireland  abounds  in  crystal,  both  rock  and  pebble,  is  well  known  from  Smith's  Cork, 
v.  2,  p.  382,  and  from  his  Kerry,  page  106  and  403 ; that  the  Irish  made  presents  of  precious 
atones  collected  in  Ireland,  we  have  already  Bhewn  from  Gilbertus  Limericensis ; that 
chalices  of  glass  were  in  use  there  before  the  12th  century,  is  evident  from  Jocelyn,  c.  105,  and 
EviniJB  in  Vita  7ma  St.  Patricii,  c.  35,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  Adammtn's 
mentioning  the  “ Glass  Coronation  Book  of  the  Irish  kings,”  if  the  use  of  glass  had  not  been 
well  known  to  them  in  the  0th  century,  “ Vitreum  ordinationis  Regum  librum.”  De  Vita 
Columbse,  1.  2,  c.  5. 

We  cannot  ascertain  historically,  how  long  before  Adamnan’s  time,  glass  or  crystal  orna- 
ments were  used  in  Ireland.  Just  so,  we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  historically,  that  golden 
crowns  were  known  there,  before  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Kildare,  in  the  6th  ceutury ; 
but  yet,  wc  are  certain  that  such  crowns  were  then  suspended  over  the  tombs  of  saints, 
in  that  country,  a custom  derived  from  the  primitive  Christians,  who  adorned  with  golden 
crowns  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  described  by  Buonaroti,  in  his  excellent  “ Osservazioni 
“ sopra  alcuni  frammenti  di  Vetri,”  1710,  pag.  133—1.  M Per  tuttc  queste  ragioni,  si  solevano 
“ offerire  in  dono  ai  sepoleri  de  Martiri,  alcuni  coroni  di  metalli  preziosi,  le  quali  poi  erano 
“ attaccatc  d’  avanti  a quelli ; e uel  Pontificate  che  va  sotto  nome  di  Anastasio  Bibliotecario, 
**  nella  Vita  di  S.  Silvestro,  si  riferisce  chc  Costantino  Magno  appese  avanti  al  corpo  di 
“ S.  Pietro,  una  corona  d’oro,  e d'  oltrc  se  ne  fa  menzione  nel  medesimo....e  come  si 
“ attaccassero  queste  corone,  cosi  offerte  alle  Basilice  de'  Martiri,  si  puo  vedere  nel  Menologio 
“ di  Basilio,  alia  pag.  303,  il  di  6 Gennaro,  ove  elle  si  trovano  attaccate  nel  mezzo  degli  Archi 
u delle  navate  della  chiesa;  . ..  e non  solamente  alle  memorie  de  Martiri,  ma  altresi 
**  ancora  ai  Sepoleri  de  S.  Confessori  furono  donate  queste  corone." 

A similar  crown  suspended  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin,  of  Tours,  the  preceptor  of  St.  Patrick, 
is  described  by  St*  Paulinus,  in  his  Life  of  that  Saint,  and  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  another 
work  on  the  same  subject,  1.  1,  c.  2.  Now  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Irish  to  that  tomb,  and 
Columb&nus’s  visit  to  it,  are  noticed  by  his  disciple  Jonas,  and  in  the  Annals  of  the  Benedic- 
tines by  Mabillon,  t.  1,  page  203,  and  in  Rerum  Hihern.  v.l,  p.  cli,  n.2. 


u diverunun  gemmamm  ordrac  decentissimo.— In  fronle  ?cro  oeddentem  respicicnte,  Imaginem  B.  Virginia, 
u put* rum  auum  tenon  lis  in  greoiio,  eminent!  opere,  inter  gemma*,  et  pretiota  monilia  aurra,  Ac.  Et  sic  online 
“ Martyrii  in  tecto  utrobiqac  disposito,  theca  coiuurgit.  In  qnatnor  angulis  tnrribus  fruentratis,  tholis 
**  chrystailinis,  cum  suis  mirabilibus  quad  rat ur  venusta.* 

“ Idem  Abbas  (10  mu)  Simon  umnn  calicem  aurcum  magnum,  Ac.  ex  auro  primo  ct  purissimo,  operc  tali 
**  materia  convcniente,  gem  mis  pretiosis  redimitum,  et  subtilissimo  intricatorum  fiosculomm  open*  delicata 
venustatum,  Deo  et  Ecclcsia*  S.  Martyris  Albaui  fabricavit,  ct  contulit  in  memoriatn  sui  scrapiternam. 
u Quern  calicem  fecit  Magistcr  Baldcwinus  Aurifaber  pncelectus.  Fecit  prsetcrea  per  manum  cjusdem 
“ Baldcwini  unnm  vasculum,  special!  admiratione  dignnm,  ex  auro  obriro  et  fulvo,  adaptatls  ct  deernter 
“ collocatis  in  ipso  gemrais  impreciabUibus  diversi  generis,  in  quo  efutm  mater  ram  snperabat  opus,  ad  reponen* 
“ dam  Eucharutiam  super  majus  Altare  Martyris  suapendendam  .....  Idem  Abbas  Simon  unum  van 
u mirificum,  per  modnm  serin  il  cotnpositum,  rujus  a ream  schema  quadrat  venustisrimum,  culmen  vero  per 
" modum  feretri  surgendo  coarctatur,  et  uudique  circuits  elcvatis  orbiculatur,  in  quibus  bistoria  Dominica: 
**  passionis,  Imaginibus  fusilibus  figuratur,  Ac.  Ib.  pag.  92. 
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Having  thus  shewn  that  the  ornaments  on  our  cover  supply  no  reason  against  the  antiquity 
we  assign  it,  we  close  this  discussion,  observing  that  glass  beads  and  crystal  ornaments 
were  long  known  to  the  Celts.  (1)  Pliny  refers  the  invention  of  glass  to  the  Phoenicians, 
the  adorers  of  Baal,  the  worshippers  of  fire  and  of  fountains,  the  most  ancient  fabricators  of 
specula  of  glass,  (2)  and  the  propagators  of  the  Druidic  religion  amongst  the  Celtic  nations. 

Of  the  Niello  on  this  Cover. 

We  now  proceed  to  a subject  of  considerable  difficulty,  relative  to  the  age  to  which  we 
refer  the  cover  of  our  MS.  The  concave  indentures  of  the  letters  and  figures  engraved  on 
it,  are  filled  with  a metallic  composition  of  a darker  hue  than  the  silver  plate  on  which  they 
are  engraved  ; and  the  composition  so  fused  or  hammered  into  the  concavities,  appears  also  to 
have  been  smoothed  by  the  pumice  stone,  or  by  some  other  friction,  so  as  to  form  one 
smooth  surface  with  the  silver  plate. — Now  this  is  the  art  called  Niello,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Finiguerra,  a Florentine,  who  died  about  the  the  year  1460.— Moreover  the  silver  plate  on 
one  side  of  this  cover  is  slightly  tinged  with  a wash  of  gold ; and  finally,  engraving  on  the 
precious  metals  was  hardly  known  in  the  middle  ages. 

To  the  last  part  of  these  objections  our  reply  is,  that  though  our  present  ingenious  mode  of 
gilding  furniture  was  introduced  first  into  England,  probably  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  1633,  the  art  of 
amalgamating  by  quicksilver,  and  of  gilding  silver  by  its  aid,  is  as  accurately  described  by 
Pliny,  as  it  could  by  any  modern  artist,  “ Argentum  vivum  est,  ac  perrumpit  vasa,  permanans 
“ tabe  dira.  Optime  purgat  aurum,  emteras  ejus  sorties  exspuens,  crebro  jactatu,  fictilibus  in 
•'  vasis.  Sed  ut  ipsum  ab  auro  discedat,  in  pelles  subactas  effunditur,  per  quas,  sudoris  vice 
•'  defiuens,  purum  relinquit  aurum.  Ergo  et  cum  sera  inaurantur,  sublitum  bracteis  pertinacissime 
“ retinol."  Harduin's  Pliny,  v.  2.  p.  622. 

That  this  art  did  not  perish  with  the  empire  is  clear  from  Isidore's  Origins,  1. 16,  c.  18, 
a work  of  the  6th  or  7th  century. — “ Quicksilver,'’  says  he,  “ is  best  preserved  in  vessels  of  glass, 
“ as  it  penetrates  all  other  substances. — Without  it  neither  silver  nor  glass  can  be  gilded.” 

Mr.  Strutt  observes,  in  his  Chronicle,  that  the  Anglo- saxons  not  only  gilded  metals,  in 


(1)1  he  Druidic  egg  w«s  a bead  of  glass. — In  Welch  it  was  called  ghuaaa  droed,  (literally  the  glass  of  the 
Druids.)  “ Class  was  among  die  earliest  imports  into  Britain;  at  first  the  Bri tarns  received  glass  ornaments, 
w and  all  other  vitriols*  commodities  from  the  Pbmnicians.”  Pennant’s  Wales,  v.  1,  p.  70.  Loud.  1784.  See 
also  the  EncycL  Brit.  Word  Glass. 

(t)  Pliny's  account  of  the  origin  of  glass  works  deserves  particular  notice. — The  following  words  are 
remarkable  : — **  Pbatnire — fiuitima  Judea , palndem  habens  gum  vocatnr  Ccndevia.  Eaea  creditor  naari  Belas 

amine  cseremouiia  Quingentorum  cst  passmuu,  non  amplius,  liloris  spatium,  tdque  tautnm  mulls 

per  srecula  gignendo  t'uit  vitro,  dsc.  Anclores  sunt  e crystaUo  in  India  fracta  fieri,  et  ob  id  nnltam  comparart 
u Indico  (vitro)  dec.  Massis  funditnr  in  officinis,  tingiturqne,  et  alind  fiatn  figuratur,  atind  torno  terilnr,  aliud 
« srgenti  modo  collator. — Sidoot  quondam  iis  officinis  nobib  : slquidem  etiam  specula  eacogitaverat  Hare 
*■  fait  anliqua  ratio  vitri.  Jam  vero  per  Galliaa,  Hispaiiinsqnc,  simili  modo  arena-  temperautnr,  dec.” 

Thus,  in  Pliny's  days  glass  making  was  common  in  Spain  and  Gall.  Sec  Harduin’s  Pliny,  vol,  ?.  p.  757-8. 
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great  perfection,  but  beat  gold,  and  silver  into  tbin  leaves,  which  they  used  for  gilding  wood, 
and  to  adorn  and  ornament  MSS/' 

The  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  Cotton,  Vespasian,  A.  viir,  written  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  A.  D. 
900,  is  in  gold  letters  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  the  figures  of  our  Saviour,  of 
Edgar,  and  others,  are  richly  ornamented  in  gold  ink.  King  Offa  presented  to  Croyland,  long 
before  the  conquest,  a gilt  cup  of  silver,  which  was  partly  ornamented  with  engraving  and  partly 
embossed. — “ Scyphum  deauratum,  et  per  totam  partem  exteriorem,  barbaris  vinitoribus,  ad 
u Dracones  pugnantibus,  caelatum.”(l)  The  front  of  St.  Aldhelm’s  shrine,  erected  at  Malmesbury, 
by  Etbelwulf,  king  of  England,  from  838  to  857,  was  of  solid  silver,  “ and  the  summit 
“ terminated  in  a crystal,  having  his  name  engraved  on  it  in  golden  letters. — Fastigium 
'*  Crystallinum  rex  Ethelwulphus  apposuit  Scrinio,  in  quo  nomen  ejus  literis  aureis  est 
**  legere.’’  (2) 

We  have  already  given  an  instance,  page  7,  n.  1.  that  the  art  of  engraving  Inscriptions  on 
precious  stones  had  not  perished  with  the  Roman  empire.  The  mingled  work  of  the  engraver, 
the  chaser,  and  the  enameller  are  abundantly  visible  on  Alfred’s  jewel,  preserved  in  the 
Museum,  at  Oxford,  and  described  by  Strutt ; and  as  to  engraving  on  silver,  the  Inscription  on 
the  silver  cross  of  Wastold,  bishop  of  Hereford,  which  is  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmesbury, 
(p.  285,)  was  engraved  between  the  years  718  and  736.  (3)  The  only  objection  that  now 
remains  to  be  answered  is  that  founded  on  the  supposed  recent  invention  of  Niello,  or 
annealing,  which  is  visible  on  our  cover,  and  which  some  have  referred  to  Finiguerra, 
and  other  Florentine  goldsmiths  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

But  we  are  supported  by  Vasari,  in  the  assertion  that  this  art  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  Mr.  Ottlcy  agrees.  (4)  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say — though  it  looks  like  begging 
the  question,  that  the  cover  now  before  us,  affords  palpable  evidence  of  this  fact.  But  this 
argument  will  be  better  urged,  after  we  shall  have  shewn  that  no  objection  to  tbe  antiquity 
we  assign  to  it,  can  be  founded  either  on  its  materials,  or  its  workmanship.  That  Finiguerra 
brought  this  art  to  its  highest  perfection,  is  clear  from  his  original  sulphur  impression  of  the  Pax 
of  the  Assumption  now  secured  in  this  Library.  (5)  But  that  he  was  the  inventor,  or  that  the 
invention  was  recent  in  bis  time,  or  that  it  was  an  Italian  invention,  are  opinions  not  only 


(1)  Gale'*  Ingulphus,  p.  0. 

(1)  MaJmesb.  de  Pont  if.  1.5,  p.  350. 

(8)  There  is  an  older  Inscription  in  gold  by  king  Offa,  who  had  St.  Alban'*  head  encircled  with  a golden 
glory,  on  which  were  engraved  the  words — “ Hoc  cat  caput  S.  Albani,  Anglo  rum  Prolhomartyris,’*  as  in  M. 
Paris's  Live*  of  the  two  Offa*,  Folio,  Lond.  1630,  page  27. 

(4)  Hi»t.  of  Engraving,  v.  1,  p.  262-3.— It  is  hardly  necessary  to  *tate  that  the  contest  between  the  Germ  an* 
and  Italians  relates  not  to  engraving  oo  metal,  nor  to  the  invention  of  Niello,  bat  to  the  invention  of  taking 
impressions  from  metal  plate*  on  paper,  which  the  Italian*  ascribe  justly  to  Finiguerra. 

(•)  Of  this  most  curious  monument  Mr.  Ottley  says,—*4  The  impressions  which  Finiguerra  was  accustomed 
**  to  take  from  hi*  engravings  on  silver  were  of  two  kinds  ; the  first  cast  out  of  earthen  moulds,  in  sblphur,  the 
'*  second  printed  on  paper  from  the  plate  itself,  by  a roller.  Of  the  former  kind — the  sulphur,  two  specimens 
* *611  exist,  of  the  authenticity  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  they  are  both  of  them  impressions  of  the 
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unsupported  by  a single  shadow  of  proof,  but  repugnant  to  history. — 44  The  art  of  Niello/’  says 
Vasari,  44  was  known  to  the  ancients,  for  in  their  works  are  hollows  to  be  seen  cut  with  iron 
44  instruments,  and  filled  with  some  kind  of  composition  in  their  works  of  gold  and  silver.” 
Vasari,  Bologna  cd.  1047,  collated  with  Mr.  Otley's  version.  Hist,  of  Engr.  v.  1.  p.  202. 

Du  range  observes  under  the  word  44  Nigellum that  it  is  the  Latin  word  used  for  what 
the  Italians  call  Niello,  and  he  explains  it  thus  **  Encaustuxn  nigrum,  vel  subnigrum,  ex  argento 
" et  pi  umbo  confectum,  quo  cavitas  sculp  tunc  repletur.”  He  then  quotes  an  ancient  glossary 
iu  which  Nigellum  is  explained  by  pfXavov,  and  he  adds  that  this  composition  is  mentioned  in 
the  description  of  a pyxis  for  the  eucharist,  by  Nicephoros,  in  his  epistle  to  Pope  Leo  III. 
published  by  Baronius  ad  ann.  Oil,  num.  58.  “ Encolpium  aureum,  cujus  una  facies  crystallo 

44  inclusion,  altera  picta  Nigello  est."  (1) 

In  the  Life  of  S.  Odilo,  Abbot  of  Cluni,  c.  11,  are  the  words — 44  cujus  columnas  vestivit 
“ argento,  cum  Nigello,  pulchro  opere  dccoratas.” — Leo  Ostiensis  mentions  a beautiful  lantern 
adorned  with  work  in  Niello, — “ Latemam  argenteam  magnatu  librarum  quinque,  cum  Nigello," 
L 2,  c.  tilt,  and  in  his  third  book  be  mentions  a shrine  adorned  in  Like  manner,  41  Scrinitun 
44  argenteum  super  altare,  cum  Nigello,  librarum  novem. — Item  scutellam  argenteam  cum  Nigello." 
1.  3,  c.  5.  Anastasius  Bibliothec&rius  in  his  Life  of  Pope  Silvester,  mentions  Inscriptions  in 
Niello,  44  Scrip  turn  ex  litteris  puris  nigellis,  in  croce.”  Paris  cd.  1649,  pag.  15. 

In  the  ancient  will  of  Ermentruda,  published  by  Mabillon  in  his  Liturgia  Gallicana,  pag.  463, 
is  the  following  bequest 44  Basilics  Domini  Stephani  anulo  aureo  nigcllato,  valente  solidos 
44  quatuor  dari  volo,”  and  in  the  will  of  Lcodobod,  quoted  by  Ducange — 44  Scute  lias  tluas 
44  minores  Massilienses  deauratas,  quae  halient  in  medio  Croces  niellatas.” 

These  authorities  are  so  completely  satisfactory  as  to  the  existence  of  the  art  of  Niello,  not 
only  prior  to  the  lllh  century,  to  which  we  refer  the  cover  of  our  MS.  but  even  to  the 


44  pax  of  the  Assumption  before  mentioned,  and  most  have  been  taken  by  Maio  himself,  before  he  com- 
44  pleated  that  celebrated  work  with  the  niello.  One  of  these  sulphurs  formerly  belonged  to  the  learned  Gori, 
“ who  mentioned  it  in  his  Thesaurus  vetcrum  Diptychorum,  t.  3,  p.  315,  and  is  now  in  the  magnificent  cabinet 
“ of  ibe  Darazzo  family,  in  Genoa,  accompanied  as  Lanzi  informs  ns,  Storia  Pittorica,  t 1,  p.79,  by  a paper  in 
“ Gori's  hand  writing,  in  vhu’Ji  he  attests  the  having  confronted  it  with  the  silver  pax.  A shoat  dissertation 
upon  the  other  sulphur,  (now  in  the  Stowe  Collection)  written  by  its  proprietor,  the  Count  Seratti,  has  been 
44  published  by  Zani."  Seratti’*  original  Dissertation  is  also  in  this  Collection. 

(1)  The  Encolpium  was  a reliquiary  which  was  worn  about  the  neck.  It  is  a Greek  word,  and  is  mentioned 
thus  by  Anastasias  in  his  notes  to  the  Acts  of  the  8th  Synod,  n.  5.  *4  Crucem  cum  pretioso  ligno,  vel  cun 
44  Hr liqu its  Sanctorum,  ante  pectus  portarc  suspensum  ad  collum,  hoc  cst  quod  vocant  Encolpium.”— In  another 
edition  of  the  Letter  to  Leo  HI,  published  in  the  Acta  SS.  t 2,  p.  588,  instead  of  the  words  “ Altera  picta 
44  Nigello  est,” — the  reading  is  “ cujus  alteram  latus  crystallo  est  inclD.com,  alteram  opere  fusili  effigiatum.-’ 
Both  arc  translations  from  the  original  Greek  of  Nicepborus,  and  both  agree  in  meaning.  In  the  Chronicle  of 
Monte  Casino,  the  Pyxis,  in  which  the  Eucharist  hung  suspended  over  the  altar  is  described,  *4  Pvxis  aurca  cum 
44  smaltis  pro  corpora  do  mini,”  1. 3.  c.  ull.— Now  the  word  smaltum,  as  understood  tu  the  middle  ages,  is  ex- 
plained by  Ducange— '*  Liquati  coloratique  metaili  pigmentum,”  a composition  of  fused  and  coloured  metal, 
mud  Leo  Ostieasis  says,  that  it  was  used  in  the  engraving  of  figures  on  metals, — 1. 1,  c.  20,  and  1.  S,  c.  33.— 
44  Aurcatu  in  Attaris  facie  tabulmn  cum  gemmis  ac  small  is  valde  speciosis  parari  mandavit,  quibus  videlicet 
44  smaltis  nonnuUas  ex  Evaugclio  insiguixi  fecit  Histofias, 
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10th,  that  we  we  no  necessity  for  dwelling  longer  on  this  subject,  farther  than  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of  Niello  that  ia  used  on  the  cover  wc  describe,  and  that 
if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  origin  of  any  art,  from  the  language  in  which  its  technical  terms  are  ex 
pressed,  we  shall  be  led  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  this  art  rather  to  the  Ang)o>saxon  goldsmiths  of 
king  Alfreds  time,  than  to  the  Italians,  for  the  words  nealing  and  annealing  are  Saxon,  and 
are  significative  of  the  art  in  that  language,  but  not  in  Italian.  By  the  addition  of  a final  vowel 
the  Italians  make  any  foreign  word  their  own,  but  the  pedigree  of  such  words  must  be  derived 
from  their  own  structure  and  intrinsic  signification : — so  nealing  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
onalan,  to  heat,  or  kindle,  as  in  Leigh  and  Manning’s  Dictionary.  M To  anneal,"  says 
Johnson,  **  is,  in  its  primitive  meaning,  to  heat  glass,  that  the  colours  laid  on  it  may  pierce  I 
u through."  (1)— Alfred  is  well  known  to  have  given  the  greatest  encouragement  to  artificers 
in  the  precious  metals,  so  that  Shrines,  Reliquiaries,  and  Caskets,  made  in  England,  were  in  the 
highest  estimation  on  the  continent,  in  his  age,  as  noticed  in  Strutt’s  Origin  of  Engraving,  p.  1*2. 

That  the  art  of  fusing  metals  into  the  concavities  of  figures  engraved  on  silver,  &c.  was  known 
to  Seneca,  appears  from  his  6th  epistle  against  affectation,  **  Non  habeamus  argentum  in  quo 
'*  solid i auri  cmlatura  descenderit,  sed  non  putemus  fra  gal  i tat  in  indicium  auro  argentoque 
“ caruis.se."  Frobenius’s  ed.  Basil,  1515,  p.  106.  Livy  describes  the  arms  of  the  Celtic 
warrior,  who  was  slain  in  single  combat  by  Manlius  Torquatus,  1.  7,  c.  10,  as  •*  Pictis  et  auro 
“ ccelatis  refulgens  armis.”  The  shields  of  Achilles  and  Hercules,  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  are 
expressly  stated  by  both,  to  have  been  inlaid  with  different  metals,  for  the  purpose  of  varying 
the  colour,  and  giving  more  strength  to  the  appearance  of  the  figures  engraved  on  them. 

Of  a vitrified  Paste  on  this  Cover. 

We  hardly  deem  it  necessary  to  meet  an  objection,  which  may  be  advanced  against  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  this  cover,  which  is  evidently  an  imitation  in  paste  of  green  enamelled  glass. 

Such  iroitations'in  paste  are  as  old  as  the  days  of  Pliny,  who  mentions  them,  xxxvi,  26,  and 
xxxvii,  12.  They  were  known  in  the  middle  ages,  and  practised  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne.(2) 


(])  When  jo a purpose  to  anneal,  says  lVarhrm,  on  drawings,  take  a plate  of  Iron  made  fit  for  the  oven,  Ac. 
To  neal,  (verb  active)  nays  Johnson,  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  on  a*  lan,  to  kindle,  to  Lemper  by  a gradual  and 
regulated  heat,  a*  In  Dighy  on  bodies.  The  workmen  let  it  cool  by  drgrers  in  sneb  relenting  of  fire  as  they 
cadi  their  “ nealing  heats,"  and  so  Moxon  says,  if  you  file,  engrave,  or  ptmcli  upon  your  steel,  neat  it  first, 
because  it  will  make  it  softer- — " This  mode  of  workmanship  (in  Niello)"  says  Mr.  Ottley,  u was  used  in  the 
“ decoration  of  plate  destined  for  sacred  purposes,  as  chalices,  reliquiaries  and  paxes,  Ac."  Ottley,  Ibid, 
p.  262,  from  Lanai's  Storia  Piltorira,  t.  1,  p.  77,  ed.  Bassano. 

Hartsdi  says,  in  his  Paint  re  Gntveur,  t 13,  p p.  2,  56,  upon  the  authority  of  Lessing,  that  the  art  of 
working  in  Niello  was  practised  in  France  in  the  7lh  century,  and  that  Tlieophilns  Monachus,  in  the  12th 
century,  has  left  detailed  instructions  for  the  practice  of  that  art.  Thcophilus‘s  work  was  published  from  a 
Wolfenbultle  MS.  by  Leiste. 

(2)  Dissert.  Glyptographies— -Sire  gemma*  dna*  vetaitissima*  qua*  extant  Roma*  in  Mnseo  Virtorio,  Horn* 
1739,  4to.  p.  105.— -See  also  I*  Art  de  faire  les  cristanx  rolores,  imitans  les  pierres  prerieuscs,  par  M.  Foo* 
taineau,  8vo.  Paris,  1778.  L'Art  de  la  verreiie  de  Neri,  Merret,  et  Kookcl,  4to.  Paris,  1753. 
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The  application  of  pastes  to  multiply  impressions  of  cameos  and  intaglios,  though  only  lately 
restored  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  was  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  the  ^Egyptians.  The 
first  experiments  were  on  wax  and  plaster,  the  next  on  coloured  glass,  or  that  vitrified  substance 
called  paste,  many  ancient  specimens  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Stosch,  others  by  Wine  hetman. 
Heraclius,  who  probably  lived  in  the  8th  century,  mentions  this  art  as  still  existing  in  his  time, 
and  describes  how  pastes  are  made,  and  how  some  of  the  few  who  then  possessed  the  secret, 
took  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  tunes,  and  sold  them  for  real  gems. — The  famous  emerald 
of  the  abbey  of  Reicbnaw,  near  Constance,  although  a present  made  by  Charlemagne,  is  now 
known  to  be  a vitrified  paste.  The  celebrated  emerald  vase  preserv  ed  in  the  cathedral  of  Genoa, 
is  likewise  detected  to  be  a paste,  as  in  Condamioc's  Dissertation  in  Memoires  de  1’  Acad.  Roy. 
de  Paris,  1757.  (1)  The  object  of  Stosch’s  travels  was  to  collect  original  engraved  stones,  and 
ancient  impressions  of  gems  on  glass  pastes,  which  have  been  engraved  by  Picart,  in  his 
“ Gemma?  antique  coloratae,  Sculptorum  nominibus  insignitx,  reincisa?  per  Bemardum  Picart, 
“ Amstelodami,  folio,  1724.”  Mr.  Tassie,  of  Glasgow,  profiting  of  all  former  publications  of  this 
sort,  and  having  access  to  the  principal  cabinets  of  Europe,  increased  his  collection  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  thousand,  of  which  a descriptive  catalogue  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Rasp, 
8vo.  Load.  1786.  The  best  edition  is  now  before  us,  in  2 vols.  4to.  Load.  1791.  (2) 

Singular  Particulars . 

We  should  now  introduce  to  our  readers  the  MS.  contained  within  this  cover,  if  other 
peculiarities  did  not  demand  illustration.  For  it  does  not  merely  consist  of  two  sides  only, 
and  a back,  opening  and  shutting  like  common  covers;  neither  does  it  correspond  with  the  forms 
of  the  Greek  or  Roman  diptychs,  Consular  or  Christian,  described  by  Buonaroti ; (3)  nor  does 
its  shape  agree  with  that  of  ancient  housels,  reliquiarics,  or  portable  shrines;  it  is  & square 
theca,  of  the  form  of  a book,  and  fitted  to  the  MS.  within,  one  side  of  which  is  nailed 
to  one  side  of  the  theca,  whilst  all  the  sides  of  that  theca,  appear  to  have  been  nailed  to 
one  another,  and  consist  of  the  same  strong  materials,  of  oak  sheathed  with  copper,  and 
adorned  outside,  along  the  back,  the  front,  and  both  ends,  with  images  in  relief ; so  that 
it  should  appear,  that  the  MS.  within  could  not  have  been  intended  for  common  use, 
but  only  to  be  exhibited  on  great  occasions,  like  St  Kilian’s  Irish  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  at 


(1)  The  Genoese  appropriated  this  Va*e  at  the  taking  of  Caesarea,  in  the  year  1101,  receiving  it  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  a large  sum  of  money.  The  Bishop  exhorted  them  to  the  Assault  “ Prophetizo  quod  I)eus  dabit  vobis 

muliere*/*  Mnratori  Rer.  Ital.  t,  vi,  p.  251. --In  1319,  they  pawned  it  for  1200  marcs  of  gold. 

(2)  In  this  valuable  work  the  ancient  part  is  divided  into  Egyptian,  Gnostic,  Oriental,  barbarous  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Etruscan,  originals  and  imitations.  &c. 

(3)  •*  I noalri  Dittici  Consolari  crano  composti  di  doe  tavole  grandelte  d'avorio,  congegrmte  insieme  con  piccoli 

4<  gangheri,  da potcrai  aprtre  e serrarc,  una  sopra  dell’  ultra,  e qnindi  Libanio,  nell*  Epistola  Oil,  citata  dal 
K Gottolredi,  nc lie  note  alia  legge,  1 del  Tit.  9.  del  I.  15,  del  Codice  Tcodosiano,  chiama  il  DiUico  Conaolare 
M A.Oweo.  libretto  di  due  sportelU.”  Buonaroti  oaservaz.  sopra  tre  Dittici.  Fol.  Firenae,  1710, 

p 234. 
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Wurtzburg,  which  is  exhibited  annually  on  the  day  of  his  martyrdom,  and  laid  on  the  altar, 
and  kissed,  and  reverenced  by  a grateful  people,  in  memory  of  that  tirst  founder  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Franconia,  as  in  the  Rerura  Hibemicarum  Scriptores,  v.  1,  p.  cxliii,  &c. 

Two  of  the  marginal  sides  of  this  case  remain  nailed  on  to  this  day,  namely  the  back  and 
one  of  the  ends,  the  front  and  the  other  end  have  fallen  off,  that  part  of  the  oak  into  which  the 
nails  were  driven  having  yielded  to  the  ravages  of  time ; but  though  separated,  the  pieces 
remain ; and  that  they  also  were  nailed  on,  may  be  argued  from  the  places  of  the  nails, 
and  their  similarity  to  those  that  are  still  attached.  There  are  no  hinges  along  the  back,  no 
clasps  in  front,  no  vestige  of  either;  nor  is  there  the  least  reason  for  suspecting  that  any 
ever  existed ; and  the  tigures  on  all  sides,  except  on  one,  being  in  relief,  plainly  indicate  that  it 
was  never  meant  that  this  cover  should  be  placed  on  either  of  its  ends,  or  otherwise  than  on 
the  fiat  side,  which  is  the  least  ornamented  of  all.  The  ornamented  crucifix  must  have 
been  intended  to  be  uppermost,  being  the  most  prominent  object,  and  four  small  round 
holes  at  the  extreme  angles  of  this  side  of  the  cover,  corresponding  with  opposite  boles 
in  the  ends,  and  capable  of  admitting  silver  twist,  wire,  or  thread,  seem  to  indicate  that  this  was 
the  upper  lid  of  the  case,  which,  by  untieing  the  ligatures  of  the  threads,  or  twisted  silver,  or 
wire,  could  be  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the  people.-— We  have  scon  above,  p.  ID,  that  such 
covers  were  called  “ thecas,”  by  Bede. 

The  marginal  ends,  and  the  back,  are  divided  into  five  compartments  each.  Of  the  back 
compartments  the  first  exhibits  brazen  figures  of  three  animals  in  relief,  namely  a wolf 
contending  with  two  wolf  dogs.  One  of  the  dogs  is  pinned  down  by  the  wolf,  whilst  the 
other  dog  attacks  the  wolf  behind.— These  figures  are  nailed  to  the  copper  sheathing  with 
brass  nails,  the  heads  of  which  are  slightly  tinged  w ith  silver,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  part 
of  this  case  consists  of  iron,  nor  are  iron  nails  any  where  to  be  found  in  it. — The  second 
compartment  consists  of  a square  ornament  of  thin  silver  plate,  cut  into  various  circular  lines, 
intwined  in  each  other,  in  imitation  of  those  flourishing*,  w ith  which  the  initial  letters  of  Irish 
MSS.  were  ornamented  in  the  middle  ages.  This  silver  plate  was  nailed  on  the  copper  sheathing 
by  eight  brass  nails,  two  of  which  are  missing. 

The  third  compartment,  the  most  curious  of  all,  exhibits  four  figures  of  brass  in  relief  washed 
with  gold.  One  of  these  is  a Monk  vested  in  his  casula,  or  colobiuro,  a monastic  tunic  without 
sleeves,  and  without  a cowl,  which  covered  all  the  inside  dress,  the  shoulders,  and  arras,  and 
hanging  down  from  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the  legs,  concealed  the  whole  body,  excepting  the 
extremities,  and  was  closed  only  before  the  breast,  as  stated  above. 

The  workmanship  is  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,  but  is  subsequent  to  the  decline,  and  antecedent 
to  the  revival  of  the  arts.  The  monastic  costume  is  that  of  the  Oth  and  10th  centuries,  which 
impeded  the  free  exertion  of  the  arms,  as  described  by  Alcuin,  Amalariua,  and  Rabanus,  and 
required  lifting  up  or  pinning  back,  in  order  to  remedy  that  inconvenience  to  the  wearer — *'  Olim 
" casula1  rotund*  erant,”  says  Bona,  “ totum  ambientes  homincm  a collo  usque  ad  pedes, 
“ unicam  in  medio  aperturam  habentes,  per  quazu  caput  inunittebatur,  qua  de  causa  necessarium 
" ermt,  ut  sacerdos  manibus  libere  uti  posset,  cas  super  brachia  revolvere,  et  complicate,— * 
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Sic  indutos  Pontifices  et  Sacerdotes  in  prise  is  Ecclesiarum  parietibus  cernimus,  suntque 
“ bodie  Gnecorum  casula?  ejusdera  forma*.”  (1) 

The  first  alteration  made  in  the  chasuble  by  the  Latins  is  referred  by  Bona  from  a painting  in 
St.  John  Lateran,  to  the  year  960,  wheu  it  was  first  altered  to  its  present  form,  by  opening  its 
sides,  so  as  to  give  freedom  to  the  arms,  an  improvement  which  was  readily  adopted,  and 
extended  throughout  the  whole  Latin  church  before  the  end  of  the  11th  century.  In  all  the 
decorations  of  MSS.  which  have  been  written  since  that  century,  the  open  chasuble  prevails,  so 
that  the  figure  now  before  us  bears  evident  marks  of  an  age  prior  to  the  Anglo-nonnan  invasion 
of  Ireland.  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Limerick,  describes  the  outside  ecclesiastical  dress  of  the  bishops 
of  Ireland  in  bis  time,  the  12th  century,  as  a **  dalmatica,  tunica  amplis  manic  is  .•(2) 

Of  the  J3ell  on  this  Compartment. 

The  next  object  that  challenges  attention  in  this  figure  of  the  monk,  is  an  instrument  of  a conical 
shape,  truncated  near  its  apex,  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand ; the  handle  of  this  instrument 
forms  a semicircle  over  its  truncated  apex  like  the  handle  of  a bucket.  The  shape  differs 
from  .that  of  a bucket  only  in  this,  that  a bucket  tapers  downwards,  being  narrower  below 
than  above,  whereas  this  is  the  reverse,  resembling  a sugar  loaf  deprived  of  its  top. 

Minute  examination  has  led  us  to  the  discovery  that  this  is  the  only  representation  now  known 
to  exist,  of  the  consecrated  portable  bells,  which  were  in  the  highest  estimation  in  Ireland 
in  the  8th,*  9th,  and  10th  centuries,  and  that  the  little  round  globules,  with  which  it  is 
studded,  represent  the  jewels  and  precious  stones  with  which  it  was  the  custom  to  adorn 
church  bells  in  that  country.  Giraldus,  who  went  over  to  Ireland  with  Henry  II.  states 
repeatedly  that  he  found  the  Irish  in  possession  of  such  bells  before  the  Anglo-normans 
invaded  them. — **  Carapanas  bajulas,  Raculosque  Sanctorum,  in  superiore  parte  recurvos,  auro 
“ et  argento,  vel  acre  contecto*,  in  raagna  reverentia,  tam  Hibernia*  et  Scothe  quarn  Guallise 
“ populus  ct  cirrus  habere  solet,  ita  ut  sacraiuenta  super  hsec,  longe  magis  quarn  super 
**  Evangel iu,  et  pnrstare  vereantur  et  pejerare.”  (3) 

A very  remarkable  passage  relative  to  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  the  same  author's  Welch 
Itinerary,  as  translated  most  faithfully  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare. — ° Both  the  laity  and  clergy 
“ in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  held  in  such  great  veneration  portable  bells,  and  staves 
“ crooked  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  gold,  silver  and  brass,  and  similar  relics  of  the  saints. 


(1)  Da  Can^e  agrees — “ Cum  scriptorum  plerique  casulam  a casadictam  scribunt,  quod  totom  bominem  at  casa, 
«.  legal,  respexernnt  ad  veterum  casula  rani  fnrroara,  qua*  totum  revere  sacerdolem  a collo  ad  pedes  ambibat, 
« atque  adeo  brachla  ipsa  et  roanu*  tegebat,  ita  ut  si  iis  ad  sacra  facieoda,  ant  ad  alios  asm  vellcnt  uti,  necesse 
**  babe  rent  casolam  ad  alrutnque  laius  erigerc,  aut  fibula  colii  here."  Du  Cange,  word  Casula.  See  also 
Bulenger  dc  Vestibus  Harris,  and  Ferrari  us  de  re  Vesriaria. 

(8)  The  original  is  in  Usher’s  Sj  lloge,  p.  82.  Forteseue  describes  the  dress  of  an  English  Judge  as  derived 
from  the  ancient  dress  of  the  clergy,  *•  Roba  longa  ad  instar  sacerdotis,  cum  caputio  pen  ala  to  circa  homeros 
o ejus,  ct  desnper  collobio.”  Dc  laudibos  legum  Anglia?,  c.  SI. 

(S)  Gireldi  Topogr.  Hib.  Dist,  S.  c.  SJ.  Camden's  edition,  Frankfort,  1602,  p.  747. 
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44  that  they  were  much  mofe  afraid  of  swearing  falsely  by  them,  than  by  the  Gospels,  because, 
44  from  some  hidden  and  miraculous  power,  with  which  they  were  gifted,  and  the  vengeance  of 
44  the  saint,  to  whom  they  are  particularly  pleasing,  their  despisers  and  transgressors  are 
•*  severely  punished/’ (1)  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Bromton,  who  quotes  Giraldus's, 
Script  ores  s,  fol.  Loud.  1652,  p.  1078,  where  he  mentions  the  bells  and  Baculi  44  recurvi"  of 
the  Irish  clergy,  and  the  superstitious  adoration  of  the  people. 

These  authorities  sufficiently  shew  that  the  art  of  making  portable  bells,  and  adorning  them 
with  precious  stones,  and  consequently  that  of  fusing  bell  metal,  were  known  and  practised  in 
Ireland  before  the  Anglo-nomtan  invasion  of  that  island. — Giraldus  mentions  gravely  the 
14  Campana  fugitiva”  of  the  OTool  chieftain  of  the  county  of  Wicklow. — 41  Est  in  Lagenia  in 
44  terra  sedicet  Mac-Talewi,  campana  quarchtm,  qua*  nisi  a custode  suo,  exorcism©  quodam 
44  ad  hoc  composito,  singulis  noctibus  adjuretur,  et  vinculo  quolibet,  vel  fragili  ligetur,  mane  in 
44  Midia  apud  Cluanarech  (lege  Cluanard)  in  Ecclesia  S.  Finniani,  unde  venerat,  reperitur,  quod 
44  et  aliquolies  ccrtum  est  contigisae.” — Nor  does  Giraldus  relate  these  superstitions  from  hatred 
to  the  Irish,  the  same  facts  are  related  by  the  Irish  themselves. — The  flying  bell  is  noticed  by 
Colgan,  who  also  relates  that  whenever  Bt.  Patrick's  portable  bell  tolled,  as  a preservative 
against  evil  spirits  and  magicians,  it  was  beard  from  Dingle  to  Deny,  throughout  all  Ireland, 
44  Pulsus  cymb&li  St.  Patricii,  contra  demones,  et  magorum  maleficia  pulsantis,  auditur  per 
44  totam  Hibemiam.”  Triade,  pag.  725.  Jocelin  agrees,  anti  Evinus  who  wrote  long  before 
either,  says,  44  Cymbalum  suum  percussit  Patricius,  cujus  sonitum  per  omnes  fines  undique 
44  Hibernia? , Domious  audiri  fecit."  In  Triade,  c.  173,  pag.  103. 

Such  were  the  miraculous  portable  bells  of  Ireland,  of  which  the  only  specimen  now  remaining 
is  that  which  is  carried  in  the  hand  of  (he  figure  we  describe ; and  having  so  far  explained  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  that  figure,  we  might  pass  to  the  next,  if  the  occasion  did  not  invite  us 
to  observe,  what  has  never  been  sufficiently  noticed,  that  the  names  expressive  of  bells  and 
crosiers  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Irish  language,  were  adopted  from  the  disciples  ofColunibanus 
by  the  French  in  the  7th  century,  namely  the  words  clocc  and  cambata . 

The  only  word  expressive  of  a bell  in  Irish  is  clocc.  (2)  It  is  the  word  used  by  Adamnau 
for  the  instrument  by  which  the  Irish  were  summoned  to  prayers  in  the  Gtb  aud  7th 
centuries.  His  usual  words  are  “ pulsatile  clocc*,”  or  “tact©  sign©,"  and  these  are  the  words 
used  also  by  Columban’s  disciple  Jonas,  in  his  life  of  that  saint  written  about  the  year  636. 
44  Columba,"  says  the  former,  1.1,  c.  8,  44  ordered  the  eloc  to  be  sounded  to  summon  the 
monks  to  prayers,—"  Columba  dixit  ad  suum  Ministrum  Diarmitium — Cloccaro  pulsa — cujus 


(1)  Hoare's  Itinerary  of  Giralda*.  Loud.  1906,  p.  II.  Camden’s  edition  of  the  original  agree*,  p.  825. 
Colgan  observe*  that  aereral  soch  portable  bells,  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  remained  to  his  own 

times.  44  Dicbos  nostril  extiternnt  plurima  talia  (campana)  in  Hibernia,  anro  argento  et  gemmU  tecta, 
44  1“*  magna  ex  parte  ab  hsrriticis,  Uti  auro  inhiantibus,  sunt  destructar."  Acta.  p.  14®. 

(2)  Hr.  Campbel  sneers  at  the  Irish  Will  of  Connac  of  Caabel,  becanse  he  bequeaths  his  “ clock"  to  the 
Religions  of  St  Senan,  whom  the  Doctor  wittily  calls  4*  S.  Shannon."  Bat  Cormac’s  **  Clocc"  of  the  9th  age 
differed  considerably  troin  (be  Doctor's  Clock*  of  the  16th.  See  Campbel’s  Strictures,  p.  192. 
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“ non  it  u firatres  incitati,  ad  Ecclcsiam  ocvus  occummt.* — Colgan's  note  w— ’ “ per  cl  Occam 
**  intelligit  campanara.”  Triade  pag.  374.  But  the  clocca  of  the  OU»,  was  a very  different 
instrument  from  the  campana,  the  cymbalum,  and  the  tintinnabulum  of  the  Latins. 

In  Jonas's  life  of  Columban,  the  word  campana,  never  occurs.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  monks  are  summoned  to  prayer,  his  words  are  “ signo  tacto,”  as  in  c.  17  of  Sirinus’s  edition, 
Lovanii,  1667,  p.  228. — In  his  last  chapter  where  he  relates  how  St.  Gal  summoned  his  monks 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Columban,  his  words  are — “ et,  signo  pulsato,  oratorium  ingressi, 
u prostraverunt  se  in  oratione,  et  cipperunt  missas  agere.M  p.  242. 

In  short,  from  the  Authora  of  those  times  it  appears  that  the  “ signum"  was  not  a bell.  Tbe 
clocca  was  a wooden  board,  having  knockers  affixed  to  it,  such  as  is  still  used  in  the  eastern 
churches,  and  described  by  the  ancient  monks  Cassian,  Palladium,  and  Moschus.  Bona  shews 
that  the  use  of  bells  was  unknown  in  the  eastern  churches  down  to  the  year  865,  when  Urans, 
duke  of  Venice,  presented  a peal  of  bells  to  Michael,  the  Greek  emperor. — Then,  for  the  first 
time,  a tower,  or  steeple,  was  added  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  as  in  Smith’s  account  of  the 
Greek  church,  page  70,  and  in  Bona’s  Liturgies,  I.  1,  c.  22,  n.  1. 

Bona  complains  of  the  word  clocca  as  a barbarous  name,  which  was  introduced  on  the 
continent,  in  the  8th  century,  “ clocca,  vox  barbara,  quat  sajculo  viii  audiri  cwpit.”  p.  351. — 
In  fact,  it  is  a Celtic  name  for  the  instrument,  with  which  the  Irish  druids  summoned  the  people 
to  the  cloch-ar,  a congregation,  or  assemblage  of  people,  as  in  CPBrian’s  Dictionary.  a) 

The  episcopal  see  of  Clochar  derives  its  name  from  its  ancient  druidical  stone,  called 
eloch-otr,  the  stone  of  gold,  which  was  adored  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick.  That  stone 
gave  its  name  to  the  Hath  Clock- or,  or  sacred  citadel  of  Clochar,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Adamnan,  as  antecedent  to  St.  Patrick’s  time. — “ Cloch-ar  arx  filiorum  Damem."  De  Vita 
Columbse,  I.  2.  c.  5. — O’Flaherty  says,  “ Ex  oraculis  apud  nos  celebrabantur  crom-cruach, 
**  de  quo  superius,  et  cloch-oir , i.  e.  Lapis  aureus,  unde  Clocherensis  sedes  nomen  habet. 
**  Hie  lapis — inquit  Dorn.  Cathaldus  Maguir,  Canonicus  Ardmachanus,  in  suis  scholiis, 
**  asservatur  Clochariae,  ad  dexteram  ingredient  is  ecclesiam,  quam  gentiles  auro  obtegebant.M(2) 
St.  Patrick  founded  an  episcopal  see  on  the  ruins  of  this  altar,  as  he  did  at  El-fin,  in  order  to 
abolish  the  worship  of  fountains,  and  the  infernal  sacrifices  of  the  Druids.  (3)  Such  is  the  origin 
of  tbe  word  clock.  The  other  figures  on  this  compartment  will  lead  to  the  word  Cambcta. 


(I)  In  O’Cleri's  Dictionary  of  obsolete  Irish  words,  **  Clock-ar " is  explained  by  tbe  more  recent  and  intelligible 
word  " coimthinol"  a calling  together,  or  assembling. 

(®)  Dgygia,  pag.  197.  Maguir,  whose  Scholia  are  here  q noted,  was  the  collector  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  called 
" Scnatenscs,”  trom  a place  in  the  C.  of  Fermanagh,  M Senat  Mac  Mantua, * where  he  collected  the  different 
manuscripts,  before  the  year  1498,  when  be  died.  HU  Scholia  were  Annotations  on  the  Registry  of  Ctogber. 

Cl)  The  name  El-fin  is  derived  from  the  Irish  language,  aud  traditions  of  the  6th  century,  by  Evinus,  u Ail- fut 
“ dicta  ex  eo  quod  in  loco  in  quo  extracts  est,  sit  fons  limpidus,  et  fionn,  i.  e.  locidus,  et  ad  ejus  marginem 
’*  Lapis,  nam  Ail  prisca  lingua  Hi  be  mica  Lapidem  vel  saxum  denotat.  Unde  Ail-fin  idem  sonat  quod  saxmn 
44  lucidi  fontis.”  Triad,  p.  114,  c.  38.  Ancient  language,  history,  and  topography  agree. 

We  take  this  occasion  of  noticing  that  Assicus,  first  bishop  of  Elfin,  is  described  in  Use  oldest  accounts,  a>  a 
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Of  the  other  Figures  in  this  Compartment. 

The  oilier  figures  in  this  compartment  are  a harper,  an  angel  hovering  over  him,  anil  a 
Comorb  holding  his  miraculous  u Camhatta,”  or  crosier*  The  oldest  monument  of  the  Irish 
harp  extant,  is  perhaps,  that  of  this  compartment,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  shape  of 
the  harp  of  the  11th  century  differed  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  lBth.  It  was  not  as 
large  perhaps  as  some  of  the  latter,  and  the  harper  rested  it  on  his  knee.  Pennant  says, 
that  the  Welsh  cannot  trace  their  bards  or  harpers  higher  than  the  time  of  Cadwallader,  who 
died  in  088.  The  Irish  harp  is  mentioned  in  the  Irish  poems  ascribed  to  Columba,  and  in 
others  of  the  6th  century,  which  arc  quoted  by  Tigernach  and  the  IV  Masters.  Giraldus  hats, 
that  the  Irish  bishops  and  abbots  carried  about  their  harps,  and  delighted  in  playing  pious 
melodies  on  them.  " Episcopi  et  Abbates,  et  Sancti  in  Hibernia  viri,  Cvtharas  circumfcrre,  et 
44  in  eis  modulando  pie  delectari  consueveriut."  Topogr.  p.739.  S.Ciaran’s  portable  bell 
was  carried  about  in  like  manner.  Evinus,  who  wrote  before  the  tenth  century*,  says  that 
'*  S.  Ciaran’s  portable  bell  still  exists,  and  is  held  in  high  veneration,  and  carried  round  to  the 
44  Assemblies  of  Princes,  to  protect  the  poor,  and  to  raise  contributions  for  the  Monastery.'* (1) 
We  have  seen  that  Irish  missionaries  of  St.  Columban’s  school,  introduced  the  word 
44  clocca,"  into  France  in  the  7th  century. — So  also  did  they  introduce  the  name  cam-batta , 
about  the  same  time.  That  word,  frequently  used  after  by  the  French,  who  are  at  a loss 
for  its  meaning,  is  composed  of  two  Irish  words,  both  of  common  use  to  this  day,  namely 
cam , crooked,  and  batta,  a staff.  These  are  original  Celtic  words,  from  the  latter  of  which  is 
derived  the  French  batton  and  the  Italian  bastone. 

The  oldest  mention  of  the  word  “ camhatta**  is  in  Sirinus's  edition  of  the  Life  of  Columban, 
written  by  his  disciple  Jonas,  soon  after  his  death  in  613.  There  we  are  informed,  p.  ‘243, 
that  by  his  dying  injunctions,  his  cambatta  was  sent  to  Gal,  as  the  most  sacred  pledge  of 
forgiveness  he  could  bestow. — M Fratres  (Bobienscs)  Epistolam  ad  St.  Galium  miserunt,  coo- 
41  tinentem  venerandi  transitum  Columbani,  qui  et  baculum  ipsius,  quem  vulgo  combat  am 
44  vocant  (I  libera i)  per  mnnutn  Diaconi  transmute  runt/* 

Mabillon  mentions  the  crozier  of  St.Winnocus,  of  S.  Columba’*  school,  in  these  words : — 


skilful  adorner  of  hooks,  Evinns  quoles  for  this  fact,  very  ancient  authorities  which  exist  no  longer. — “ Ut 
“ verbis  vetoiti  authori*  ular—  Amicus  Sanrtns  Episropus  fuit  Faber  sens  S.  Patricii.— la,  et  Bite  films  Amici, 
14  fecernnt  pro  S.  Patricio  Allaria,  ct  Sacros  Codices  quadrangnlarex,  et  patenas  quondraugularc*.— F.*  his 
**  Scutellis  una  asservabatur  Ardmachia*,  alia  Ailfiuoiae,”  & c.  Triade,  p.  114,  c.  39. 

(1)  •*  Cymkahun  St  Ciarani  habetnr  cum  mag  no  honorc  in  tota  provincia,  See.  Dncitur  enim  per  regiones 
“ «t  conjurauonrs  Principum,  ad  defensioucm  panperuni,  et  at  excitalionem  tribulorum  monastcrii  St.  Ciarani* 
— Vita  Antiq.  Ciarani  in  Actia,  SS.  p.  458,  published  from  Ward's  MSS.  in  llic  monastery  of  Kilkenny, 
and  containing  Evisos's  Lives,  interpolated  by  some  author  of  the  9th  or  10th  age. 

Capgrave's  edition,  Lond.  fol.  1526,  was  taken  from  John  of  Teigmnuuth,  who  compiled  it  in  1160.  Another 
Life  of  the  same  Saint,  compiled  by  Augustin  Msgtiadan,  was  preserved,  in  Colgan’s  time,  in  the  monastery 
of  the  Isle  of  Saints,  in  Loch  High,  of  which  Magriadan  was  a brother  about  400  yean  ago,  as  in  Ware’s 
Writers,  I.  1,  c.  11. 
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“ S.  Winnoci  Cambuta,  sen  baculus  pastoralis,  olim  in  supplicationibus  publicis,  cum  crucibus 
“ ac  reliquiis  deferri  solebat."  Annal.  Bened.  t.  2,  ed.  1742,  pag.  60. — Martcne  and  Durand 
also  mention  this  word  in  their  •*  Thesaurus  Anecdot.”  folio,  Paris,  1717,  t.  3,  pages  1121, 
1122,  and  Mabiilon  again  in  his  Annals,  Paris,  1707,  t.  4,  p.  039,  but  without  any  attempt  to 
explain  it.  Hona  also  mentions  it,  p.B16,  from  the  Vatican  MS.  Missal,  No.  4743,  “ Uaculum 
u Pastoralem  Cambucam  vocant  Mmdii  «vi  Scriptores.”  Wc  have  already  shewn  what  super- 
stitious respect  was  paid  by  the  Irish  to  the  crozier  of  Ardmagli.  For  other  particulars  we 
refer  to  the  note  underneath.  (1) 

Some  have  falsely  derived  crook-headed  croziers  from  an  imitation  of  the  pastoral  crook, 
deeming  it  as  old  as  the  age  of  Constantine,  but  in  this  they  are  quite  mistaken.  No  genuine 
authority  for  it  can  be  produced  older  than  the  age  of  S.  Patrick.  (2)  St.  Dagmus,  who  was 
one  of  St.  Patrick's  disciples,  and  St.  Asic  another  of  his  disciples,  first  bishop  of  Elphin,  are 
celebrated  in  Irish  history  for  their  dexterity  in  adontiug  cambatas  with  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones.  “ Dagacus  episcopus  cymbala,  baculos,  cruccs,  scrinia,  capsas,  pixides, 
“ cahces,  discos,  Altariola,  Chrysmalia,  librorumquc  coopertoria,  quaniam  horum  nuda, 
“ quxdain  vero  alia  auro  atque  argento,  gemmisque  pretiosis  c ire uin tecta,  ingeniose  ac  mirfe- 
“ biliter  compasuit.”  Acta  SS.  in  Vita  Dagtci. — But  Buonaroti  shews  that  the  oldest  Croziers 
were  of  the  form  of  the  letter  T in  imitation  of  the  cross. 

We  have  now  described  three  compartments  oo  the  back  of  our  cover,  and  we  hasten  to  a 
conclusion.  The  fourth  is  a silver  plate,  cut  into  various  knots,  in  twined  into  each  other,  like 
the  second  already  described ; the  fifth  is  missing. — We  have  to  lament  also  the  loss  of  the 
ornament  on  the  first  compartment  of  the  front  marginal  side ; that  of  the  second  on  the  same 
side,  is  a silver  plate,  cut  to  match  the  intwined  silver  plate  last  mentioned. 

The  central  compartment,  exhibits  a brazen  image  in  relief,  representing  a man,  whose 
legs  and  thighs  arc  bare.  He  wears  a breast-plate  tightly  fitted  on,  and  is  in  the  act  of 
unsheathing  his  sword,  whilst  two  wolves,  dart  at  each  side  of  his  head,  and  two  wolf  dogs 
grapple  with  tire  wolves,  in  order  to  liberate  the  principal  figure  from  their  grasp. 

The  fourth  is  a silver  plate,  similar  to  those  already  mentioned ; the  fifth  exhibits  a warrior 


(1)  Tlic  following  extract  from  the  Life  of  St.  M tiros,  first  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Otban,  in  Ulster,  pub- 
lished in  the  Acta  S.S.  p.  SB7,  shews  (be  degree  of  adoration  which  the  Irish  vulgar  paid  to  croziers  in  the  Bth, 
tHh,  and  10th  ccntmies— 

“ Monument#  qua-  in  Monastcrio  Othancnsc  asservabantnr  (In  Ultonia)  mint,  unas  It  bell  ns  qaem  de  Artis 
“ St.  Goldmine  Ciile,  S.  Mnranos,  patrii  idiomatis  metro,  eonseripserat,  cujus  fragnienta  hodie  extant,  et  alius 
*'  pervetustu*  codex  cbronicornm,  alianimqtie  to  tins  Patriae  Historiarom,  in  magno  pnrtin  ab  Antiquariie  rei 
“ studiosii  semper  habitus,  et  strpe  laudato*,  See.  Extat  hodie,  et  instar  prctiosissiim  thesauri  asset vatur  hnjos 
“ S.  Antistitis  Bacnlus,  sen  pedum  pastorale,  qnod  Vnlgo  Bacbiill-Mara  appellator,  gemrais  et  deaurato 
**  tegumento  obductom  et  exornaltim,  quo  plorima  fiont  tuiracula,  et  per  quod  tamquam  talsitaiis  vindicem, 
* quando  a am  assertinne  oranom  amtizuitatem  seclndere,  vel  litem  aliquant  juraiueuti sacramento  concludere 
**  Tolont,  pins  popnlus  et  Proceres,  pnesertim  O’Niellortnn  familiar  oriondi,  jurare  consocvet  out.” 

(1)  See  Ruonuroti’s  Vetri  Antichi,  p.  128.  Tbooiawin  de  Bcneficih,  p.  1,  1.  2,  c.  48.  Sec  also  Durango 
Weed*— Pastorale,  and  Cam  bat  a. 
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standing  in  a posture  of  defence,  holding  outstretched  in  his  left  hand  a round  shield,  and  in 
his  right  a pointed  spear,  similar  to  those  Irish  spears  which  are  described  in  Carew’s  Pacata 
Hibernia.  In  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  of  all  these  figures  were  placed  bits  of  enamelled  glass  to 
represent  the  pupils.  (1) 

The  upper  and  lower  marginal  sides  are  divided  into  fire  compartments  in  Hke  manner,  of 
which  the  two  extreme  ornaments  are  missing.  Of  the  three  central,  two  are  plates  of  silver,  such 
as  already  mentioned,  the  third  is  a brazen  image  of  a man  dressed  in  a tunica,  tightly  fitted  to 
his  body,  girdled  round  the  waist,  and  reaching  to  the  knees.  The  legs  and  feet  are  bare,  the 
hands  and  arms  also  are  bare,  and  are  extended  round  two  harps  which  support  the  arms  on 
either  side.  The  heads  of  the  harps  resemble  in  shape  a small  Cornu  Ammonia,  of  blue 
enamelled  glass,  and  in  the  breast  of  this  figure,  a small  square  hole  is  filled  with  a garnet. 
The  upper  marginal  side  corresponds  exactly  with  the  lower  in  compartments,  ornaments, 
and  materials,  hut  the  garnet  in  the  breast  of  the  central  figure  is  missing.  Garnets  were 
known  before  the  Christian  sera  to  Theophrastus,  (*2)  and  after  to  the  Romans,  as  in  Pliny, 
1.  37,  c.  7. — But  of  the  intent  of  this  pectoral  ornament,  we  confess  that,  after  much  enquiry, 
we  can  form  no  conjecture. 

Chronology  of  the  Persons  named  on  this  Cover. 

Having  now  described  minutely  all  the  sides  of  our  cover,  and  shewn  that  no  objection 
founded  on  their  materials  or  ornaments  can  affect  our  position,  that  it  is  an  Irish  work  of  the 
11th  century,  we  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  chronology  of  the  persons  who  are  mentioned 
in  its  Inscriptions,  and  when  we  shall  have  shewn  that  such  of  them  as  arc  recorded  in  the 
Irish  Annals,  preceded  the  year  1064,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  referring  the 
others,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  those  Annals,  to  a later  period,  we  shall  then  appeal  to  all 
these  combinations  of  circumstances  united,  as  amounting  to  historical  evidence  that  this 
cover  was  made  and  those  Inscriptions  engraved  before  the  year  1004. 

The  first  person  who  claims  attention  is  n Donnchad  the  son  of  Brian  king  of  Ireland."  We 
have  already  stated  that  this  was  the  only  king  of  Ireland  of  that  name.  A chronological  list 
of  the  Irish  Kings,  founded  on  the  most  ancient  Irish  and  Latin  authorities,  and  on  the  Irish 
chronological  poems  of  Flan,  Mnolmura,  Hildas  Coeman,  and  Moduda,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Rerum  Hibernicarum  Seriptorcs,  vol.  1,  page  lxxxiv,  where  it  will  be  found  that  Donnchad 
was  expelled  as  an  usurper,  in  1064.  In  these  Irish  poems,  he  is  noticed  as  a “ Righ  go 
*'  freasabhra,”  an  usurper,  who  never  had  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  by  right,  but  only  by 
force,  down  to  the  time  of  his  expulsion,  and  was  by  right  king  of  Munster  only ; nor  is  there 


(1)  By  enamel  we  mean  a metallic  calx,  incapable  of  being  vitrified  by  tbc  same  degree  of  best  that  suffices 
for  the  fusion  of  ordinary  glass,  bnt  being  fined  conld  be  coloured  bine,  red,  green,  or  yellow  by  the  infusion 
of  other  tubs'ances.  This  art  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  encaostum. 

(S)  Sec  Hill's  edition  of  Theophrastus  on  Stones,  8vo.  Lond,  1774,  p,  77,  The  garnet  was  the  carbunculos 
gaiamanticus  of  the  ancients  in  general. 
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any  instance  of  any  Irish  author  calling  him  king  of  Ireland  ever  after.  Therefore  we  have 
argued  that  the  cover  on  which  he  is  styled  “ king  of  Ireland/’  must  have  been  made  during  the 
time  of  his  usurpation. 

The  Irish  annals  agree  in  stating  that  the  two  sons  of  Brian,  Donnchad  and  Teig,  reigned  joint 
kiugs  of  Munster,  from  their  father’s  death  in  1014,  down  to  1023;  that  then — jealous  of  bis 
brother's  popularity,  Donnchad  contrived  to  have  Teig  murdered,  and  became  sole  king  of 
Munster.  This  murder  is  thus  recorded  by  Tigernach  who  lived  at  that  time. 

u Kl.  Hi,  feria.  Luna  r.  xtrii  Decennovenalis  circuit , vigesimo  tcro  tertio  post  mille. — Ear  era 
44  greine  a medon  Lai  7 ear  era  easuca  sa  miss  c.  na.  Taig  me  Briain  lioroma  domurbh  d Eilib  a 
44 fill  iarna  uaill  dia  brat  hair, . 1 .do  Donchad  . • . Leobclin  Hi  Britain  m.  e.”  i.  e. — “ The 
44  first  of  January  occurred  this  year  on  the  3d  feria,  the  3th  of  the  moon,  the  17th  year  of 
“ the  cycle  of  10,  the  twenty-third  year  after  the  year  1000.  There  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
44  at  mid-day,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  the  same  month.  (1)  Teig  the  son  of  Brian  Boroma 
“ was  killed  by  the  Elians  treacherously,  being  instigated  thereto  by  his  brother,  that  is 
44  Donald. — Lewellin  king  of  the  Britons  died  this  year.” 

Every  chronological  note  and  fact  here  mentioned  will  be  found  historically  accurate,  on  the 
closest  investigation  ; some  of  them  are  so  minute,  that  they  must  have  been  recorded  at  the 
time  they  occured.  All  agTee  with  the  Chronological  Indicia  in  the  “ Art  de  verifier  les  Dates," 
and  there  is  a peculiarity  in  the  mention  of  Lewellin,  which  1 have  not  observed  elsewhere. 
'Hie  origin  of  that  name  is  marked  by  a separation  of  the  two  words  “ Leo-Beliiii,”  the  lion  of 
the  god  Baal. 

The  IV  Masters  mention  the  death  of  Teig  thus : 44  Aois  Cr.  Mile  fiche  a tri — Taidhg  me 
44  Briain  me  Cindeittaigh  do  mharbh  do  Eiiibh  ijiuil  iar  na  crail  dia  biathair  frin  do  Donnchad 
41  forrae.  Erard  mac  Coisse  Avdchroinic  na  n Gaoind  doecc  hi  Chuiainmacnois  iar  ndeigh bhethaidh . ' * 
i.  e.  44  A.  D.  1023,  Teig  the  son  of  Brian,  the  son  of  Cennetigh,  was  killed  by  the  Elians 
44  treacherously,  who  were  instigated  by  his  own  brother,  by  Donnchad,  to  that  act.  Erard  Ma 
“ Coissi,  the  chief  Chronicler  of  the  Irish,  died  in  Cluanmacnois  after  a holy  life.” 

Having  thus  obtained  the  sole  sovereignty  of  Munster,  in  1023,  Donnchad  aspired  at  the 
conquest  of  all  Ireland,  and  before  the  end  of  the  third  ensuing  year,  had  an  army  capable  of 
subverting  the  feeble  and  unconnected  governments  of  Connacht,  Ulster  and  Leinster.  In  1020, 
he  compelled  the  kings  of  Leinster  and  Ossory,  and  the  Danish  king  of  Dublin  to  submit  to  his 
power,  and  from  that  to  his  expulsion  in  10(14,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland.  To  this 
interval  therefore  we  ascribe  the  cover  of  the  MS.  which  we  here  describe.  Tigernach  mentions 
Donnchad's  invasion  of  Leinster,  under  the  year  1020,  in  these  words : — 44  S/u  ia  mac  m Briain 
44  cor  gab  gialfu  fer  Midi  7 Brrg,  ^ Gall,  7 Lai  gin,  7 Osraig ."  44  An  army  led  by  the  Son  of 
“ Brian  until  he  received  hostages  from  the  men  of  Meath,  and  Bragin,  and  the  Danes,  and 


(D  “ A.D-  1023,  Eel.  Lunae  0 Jan.  a 8.  S.  gr.  10  d.— Solis  23  Jan.  a 11,  it  d.  m.  Ear.  Afr.  As.  a l*o  ccnlr.  38, 
4‘  44,  70,  T.  ficc.  Art.  de  ver.  les  Dales,  t.  1,  p.  71. — Cjcl.  xtx,  an.  17.  C>d.  Lon.  14.  Ut.  Dom.  F.  Ibid, 
pag.  21.  This  coincidence  with  astronomical  observation  is  decisive. 
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“ Leinster,  ami  Oasoiy."  The  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters  state,  that  the  kin"  of  Leinster, 
Brian  mac  Maohnarda,  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  went  to  Cologn,  where  the  Irish  had  a 
monastery,  and  where  he  died  in  1052. 

After  this,  Donnchad  became  so  formidable  that  we  find  him  venturing  on  the  difficult 
enterprise  of  subduing  Connacht,  the  largest  and  most  populous  province  of  the  kingdom.  His 
invasion  of  that  province  is  referred  by  Tigernach,  to  1050,  in  these  words,  “ Kl  r i.f.  luna  urri. — - 
**  Dondchad  kmc  Briain  do  dul  a teach  Buaidhri  h.  Concobar  r.  Connacht  co  tuc  a riar  do 
M braigdib  do."  **  This  year  the  kalends  of  Jan.  occurred  on  the  0th  feria,  10th  of  the  moon. 
" Donnchad  the  son  of  Brian  went  to  the  house  of  Roderick  O’Conor  king  of  Connacht,  uutil 
**  that  king  gave  him  his  tribute  of  hostages.** 

This  invasion  is  mentioned  more  circumstantially  in  the  Munster  Annals,  commonly  intitled 
the  Annals  of  Inisfallen, — Mac  Briain  do  dul  do  tech  hui  Conchobuir  Connacht , co  tuc  a reir 
*•  huad  et.  Seofu,  7 Maine,  *1  additin , 7 co  ro  asted  and  o init  co  Caisc'*  “ The  son  of  Brian 
“ went  to  the  house  of  O’Conor  of  Connacht,  until  he  had  his  tribute  from  him,  part  in  jewels, 
“ and  part  in  rich  treasures,  and  com,  and  he  remained  there  from  Shrofetide  to  Easter.** 

But  it  appears  that  this  and  a similar  marauding  expedition  into  Leinster,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Tigernach  under  the  following  year,  (1)  were  his  last  expiring  efforts. — Aodh,  king  of 
Connacht,  the  son  of  the  elder  Roderick,  led  an  army  into  Munster  in  1001,  and  ravaging  that 
province,  rared  his  capital,  Cencora,  on  the  Shannon,  and  then  destroyed  his  next  principal 
fortress  at  Killaloo,  as  stated  in  the  following  words : — “ Aois  Cr.  Mila  siasca  ahaon  Sloic  la  h 
" Aodh  hua  Concobhalr  i.  an  Cha  bhearn , co  Cinncora  go  ro  bris  an  Dun , 7 co  ro  mur  an  tioprat 
'*  leu  7 Ihochaith  a di  brat  tain  7 ro  loiscc  Cill-dalua  bcos ." — ■“  A.D.  1001.  An  army  led  by  Aod 
44  O'Conor,  king  of  Connacht — that  is,  Aod  of  the  gap  edged  Spear,  to  Cincora,  until  he  broke 
44  down  its  fortified  hill,  and  choked  its  well,  and  consumed  its  drink  of  malted  barley,  and 
44  burned  Killaloo  also.**  (2) 

Donnehad’s  expulsion  is  mentioned  in  these  words,  ad  ann.  1004. — 44  An  dall  ua  luonain 
'*  Airdjhite  7 Ardskeannch.  na  Mum.  decc,  Donnch  me  Briain  Airdri  Mum . do  aithriogh,  7 a 
“ dheil  do  Rohrth  iar  sin  con  erbhailt  Jo  bhuaidh  arthricche  a Muinister  Stephain  Mairtir — 
44  The  bliud  O’Lonan  chief  poet,  and  chief  genealogist  of  Munster  died.  Donnchad,  the  sou 


(1)  44  A tac  Briain  do  dul  « teach  me  Nailnamlxt  co  tuc  Seoit  7 maine  imda  c/o.w— i,  c.  41  The  *on  of  Brian  went  to 
“ the  house  ot  ibe  von  of  Maolnarabo  (king  of  Leinster)  until  that  prince  gave  him  jewels  and  great  treasures." 
Tigernach,  1000. 

(2)  It  appears  from  the  Tuisfidlen  Annals,  that  Donnchad  had  a particular  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  king  of 
Connacht,  who,  in  1051,  invaded  Munster,  and  tiered  the  greatest  indignity,  by  cutting  down  the  ancient 
Druidic  tree  called  “ BiU-Mngh  Adair,9  which  was,  from  time  immemorial,  an  object  of  superstitious  vene- 
ration in  Munster.  “ Kl.  en  for  ASairt  7 xv  furri.  Bile  Maige  Adair  do  thvtcrad  do  Acd  hua  Conchobuir. ” i.  e. 

A.  I>.  1051,  the  kalends  of  Jan,  occurred  oa  Tuesday,  (deemed  an  unlucky  day  by  the  Irish,  (iiraldus,  Heb. 
4*  Exp.  1.  2,  c.  8,  Ogyg.  p.  441,)  the  15th  of  the  moon.  The  ancient  sacred  solitary  oak  of  the  field  of  Adora- 
tion was  cut  down  by  Aodh  OT'onor."  See  what  has  been  said  of  the  44  Biles,”  or  Sacred  Trees  of  the  Irish, 
in  the  3d  Number  of  Colombanos's  Letters,  8vo.  Loml.  1810. 
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“ of  Briao  chief  king  of  Munster,  (not  of  Ireland)  was  dethroned  and  went  to  Rome  after,  uitil 
“ be  died  in  the  grief  of  repentance,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen  the  martyr." 

Tigemach  relates  the  same  event  under  1005,  but  this  makes  no  real  difference,  both 
agreeing  as  to  his  expulsion  in  1004,  and  Tigernach  being  only  a little  more  particular  as  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  written  in  1216,  say,  A.  11)04,—“  Kl.  w.  for 
“ dm  (lain  7 ir  huath  for  ri.  i.  h.  an.  ba»  Ardgair  me  Ijfchlaind  Ri  Ailich.  Donnchad  mac  Briain 
“ do  dttl  do  Roim—Mac  Ragnaill  Ri  Gall  q.  in  /)/' — i.  e.  “A.  p.  1004.  The  kalends  of 
“ Jan.  occurred  on  Thursday  the  0th  of  the  moon.  This  year  died  Ardgar  the  son  of  Lochlin 
“ (O’Neal,)  king  of  Ailcach,  (the  capital  of  tl»c  kings  of  Ulster.)  Donnchad  the  son  of  Brian, 
“ went  to  Rome.  Mac  Ungual  king  of  the  Danes,  (of  Ireland)  died  in  the  Lord.” 

From  all  these  quotations  it  appears,  that  the  cover  we  describe  must  have  been  made  before 
the  year  1004,  when  Donnchad  was  expelled,  since  no  Irish  annalist  mentions  him  as  “ king  of 
“ Ireland”  after  that  year.  That  flattering  title  must  have  been  conferred  during  his  usurpation. 

The  very'  style  of  the  Inscription  on  our  cover  proves  that  it  was  made  in  his  reign,  for  in 
all  Irish  Inscriptions  ill  memory  of  the  deceased,  we  are  desired  to  pray  for  their  souls. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  “ Mac  Crath  mac  Donnchad  K.  of  Cashel."  In  the  Inscription 
mentioning  him,  we  are  not  desired  to  pray  for  his  soul,  because  he  also  was  living  at  that  time. 
His  death  is  recorded  by  the  IV  Masters  under  the  year  1062,  exactly  when  Donnchad  was  at 
the  zenith*of  his  power ; so  that  the  chronology  of  this  king  of  Cashel  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  all  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned.  Tigemach’s  account  of  his  death  agrees 
verbally  with  the  IV  Masters,  thus: — 

“ MLII.  Kal.  (Jan.)  iiii.  fer  xxvii  Lunar.  Mac  Raith  hua  Donnchnda  Righ  Eoganachta 
“ Caiiil  Ridamna  Mum/tain  doccc.” 

“ A.  D.  1062.  The  kalends  of  January  occurred  on  Wednesday,  27th  of  the  Moon.  Mac 
“ Raith  O’Doncha,  kingof  the  Eoganian  clans  of  the  principality  of  Cashel,  Roulamna,  (i.  e.  heir 
“ apparent,)  of  all  Munster,  died/’— Thus,  two  of  the  personages,  who  are  mentioned  on  our  cover, 
not  only  appear  to  have  lived  at  the  same  period  of  time,  but  to  have  l>ccn  at  that  period,  what 
they  are  described  on  that  cover  to  have  been,  the  one  king  of  Ireland  de  facto,  the  other  king 
of  Cashel  de  jure  and  de  facto,  and  consequently  Roulamna,  Le.  heir  apparent,  to  the  throne  of 
Munster.  For,  by  the  Brehon  law,  in  case  of  failure  of  male  issue  in  Brian’s  lineal  descendants, 
the  crown  reverted  to  the  senior  branch  of  his  family,  the  descendants  of  Eogan-mor.  The 
Innisfallen  Annals  agree  in  referring  this  king  of  Cashel’s  death  to  1062. 

We  come  now  to  “ Donchad  OTagan,  of  the  monastery  of  Cluan,"  who  is  stated,  on  our 
cover  to  have  been  the  artificer  who  made  it. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  all  the  bishops,  priests,  abbots,  scribes,  lecturers,  artificers,  who 
flourished  in  Ireland,  before  and  after  the  Danish  invasions,  should  be  expressly  mentioned  in 
our  Annals,  and  we  fairly  acknowledge,  that  after  a diligent  search,  we  find  no  mention  of  this 
artificer  in  them.  But  our  inquiry  has  not  been  unprofitable  either;  for  we  have  discovered 
a respectable  author  of  the  OTagan  family,  mentioned  in  the  11th  age,  in*  the  Annals  of  the 
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IV  Masters,  Anno  1022. — 44  Flan  ua  Taccain  Archinneach  Drrmaighe  Keen.  Derscaighlhe,  7 
“ Maolcobha  ua  Galkhubvir  Comhorba  Serine  Adhamnain  dote."  That  is, — 44  Flan  OTagan, 
“ supreme  head  of  the  monastery  of  Durrow,  a learned  man  of  shrewd  abilities,  and  Maelcoba 
u O'Gallacher,  abbot  of  Adamnan’s  shrine,  (1)  died  this  year."  This  OTagan  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  Acta  SS.  page  189,  where  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters  are  quoted  as  compiled 
from  Tigcmach's,  the  Inisfallen,  and  the  Ulster. 

Wc  cannot  trace  OTagan  farther,  the  registers  and  documents  of  Cluan  being  long  lost ; and 
we  {MM  on  to  the  fourth  person  mentioned  on  our  cover,  viz.  44  Gilda*  Ruadan  O' Mac  can,  (or 
44  Magin)  tlie  Comhorb,  who  ordered  this  cover  to  l>e  made." — In  our  endeavours  to  disco\er  this 
Abbot  or  Bishop,  fur  Comhorb  implies  either,  we  have  entirely  failed ; but  in  that  pursuit,  we 
have  discovered  a Bishop  O’Magan,  who  assisted  in  the  council  of  Kells,  in  1152,  and  was 
bishop  of  Cork,  (2)  and  consequently  of  a Munster  family,  as  were  all  those  who  are  mentioned 
on  our  cover.  That  a Munster  family  of  this  name  existed  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries 
follows  of  course. 

To  persons  acquainted  with  the  phraseology  of  the  Irish  language,  the  style  of  these 
Inscriptions  bears  evidence  the  most  decisive  of  originality.  We  have  had  occasion  in  the 
Rerum  Uibcrnicaram  Scriptures,  p.  163-174,  to  observe  that  the  word  Muinter,  as  applied  to 
Monks,  in  Columbanus’s  Missal,  discovered  by  Muratori,  ib  exclusively  Irish.  The  remarks  wc 
have  made  there,  on  tbe  words  44  Muinter  Benchuir the  brotherhood  or  family  of  the  monastery 
of  Bangor,  apply  equally  to  44  Muinter  C/uam ,"  on  our  cover. 

The  monastery  of  Cluan,  where  OTagan  professed  the  art  of  adorning  books,  was  founded  by 
St.  Ciaran,  about  seven  miles  west  of  Athlone,  near  the  Shannon,  in  548.  It  became  celebrated 
oi  the  continent,  when  St.  Colchu  was  the  44  Fer-Icigind,"  that  is,  moderator  of  the  schools,  or 
lecturer,  there  in  791.  Charlemagne  sent  him  a present  of  fifty  shekels,  through  the  hands  of  his 
favoured  Alcuin,  as  appears  in  Alcuin’s  epistle  to  Colchu,  published  by  Usher.  (3)  It  was  the 
school  where  the  nobility  of  Connacht  had  their  children  educated,  and  was  therefore  called 
Clwtn-mc-noia,  the  secluded  recess  of  the  sons  of  nobles.  In  the  0th  century  it  became  the 
burying  place  of  the  Connacht  kings.  It  is  celebrated  for  a mint  in  the  reigns  of  Tordelbach 
and  Roderic,  the  last  Milesian  kings  of  Ireland,  as  stated  in  Gratianus  Lucius,  p.  85,  and  still 
more  for  a synod,  convened  there  on  the  4th  of  December,  1649.  The  Annalist,  Tigernach, 
died  there,  in  1988. 


(1)  New  Serine,  in  the  Barony  of  Tirerach,  C.  of  Sligo— Diocese  of  Killala. 

(9)  Annals  of  Cluan  Ednach  written  at  that  time,  and  quoted  in  the  Acta  SS.  p.  654,  and  again  in  Triad?, 
p.  S0t>.  These  Annals  are  quoted  also  by  Keating,  but  arc  since  lost. 

(3)  Usher's  SyUoge,  pag.  61.  Waxai  Scriptures,  p,  50. — Acta  SS.  p.  J78-9. 
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Of  the  Manuscript  contained  in  this  Cover. 

The  MS.  contained  in  the  cover  we  have  described  is  of  a square  form.  Its  first  pages  down 
to  the  end  of  page  *21,  contain  the  Gospel  of  St.John,  in  Latin,  but  in  Irish  characters, 
corresponding  nearly  with  those  of  the  Irish  Harleian,  MS.  No.  5280,  of  which  Mr.  Astle  says, 
in  the  magnificent  volume  of  his  Fac  Simile  Drawings  in  this  Collection,  Press  3.  No.  116,  that 
**  it  was  written  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  Irish  language  in  the  10th  century,  and  contains  several 
" treatises  of  divinity,  morality,  history,  prophecies  and  romances.” 

The  antiquity  of  this  part  of  the  MS.  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  it  is  not  divided  into 
chapters  or  verses,  a fact  which  makes  it  older  than  the  12th  century.  The  name  of  the 
transcriber  is  written  at  the  end  in  ancient  ogham  thus:  “ Rogo  quit-unique  hunc  librum  legeris, 
u ut  mcmincris  niei  peccatoris.  Scriptoria  4.  -IJi-''  peregrinus  amen  sanus  sit  qui 

u feripsit  et  cui  scriptum  -4-  amen.” — These  Ogham  letters  correspond  with  our  letters  SON1D. 
The  abbreviation  J.  prefixed  to  them,  means  “ id  est." — No  pilgrim  of  the  name  Sonid 
appears  iu  history,  nor  is  there  any  corresponding  name  in  the  Annals  of  Ireland,  so  that 
these  letters  appear  rather  to  be  the  initials  of  a name  than  the  name  itself. 

The  signature  thus  described  may  be  seen  quite  at  the  end  of  page  21,  which  is  the  recto 
of  the  last  leaf  of  this  part  of  the  MS.  The  reverse  of  the  same  leaf  is  adorned  with  the 
figure  of  St.  John,  who  is  vested  in  his  casula  of  the  ancient  form  already  described,  and  holds 
a square  book  to  his  breast.  The  fringes  of  his  casula  are  represented  as  adorned  with 
jewels,  and  the  eagle,  his  usual  emblem,  hovers  with  expanded  wings  over  his  head. — On  both 
sides  of  him  are  ruled  spaces,  parallel  with  the  margins,  w hich  arc  ornamented  with  various 
lines  and  knots,  intwined  in  each  other  in  the  intricate  labyrinth  style,  which  is  common 
to  all  ancient  Irish  MSS. 

The  figure  of  St.  John  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  St.  Luke,  in  St.  Chad’s  MS.  at 
Litchfield,  which  wc  have  shewn,  in  the  Rerum  HiberaicarumScriptores,  to  have  been  written  in 
St.  Finan's  Irish  school,  of  which  St.  Chad  was  a celebrated  disciple.  The  only  dUTerence 
is,  that  St.  Luke's  figure  is  surmounted  by  the  usual  emblem  of  the  calf,  and  that  in  one  hand 
he  carries  a cross,  in  the  other  a pronged  agricultural  implement.  But  the  ornaments  surrounding 
him  so  nearly  agree  w ith  those  of  St.  John  in  our  MS.  that  both  must  have  proceeded  from 
the  same  people. — The  initial  letter  of  St.  John,  in  this  Irish  MS.  is  flourished,  so  as  to 
give  three  letters  in  one,  to  represent  the  Trinity  and  Unity ; that  article  being  more  plainly 
revealed  in  St.  John’s  Gospel  than  in  any  of  the  others.  These  three  letters  are  I.  N.  P.  and 
the  N is  in  the  ancient  style,  its  upright  shafts  being  united  not  above,  but  angularly  below, 
nearly  resembling  the  square  II.  The  beginning  and  ending  of  this  initial  are  ornamented 
with  the  beaks  and  claws  of  animals,  and  the  marginal  ornaments  consist  of  lines  knotted 
and  intwined  in  each  other  as  above. 

This  Irish  copy  of  St.  John  is  not  divided  into  chapters  or  verses  like  ours,  and  no  break 
appears  in  the  text  from  beginning  to  end.  But  yet  there  are  ninety-seven  alines*,  which  are 
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marked  by  ninety-seven  initial  letters,  written  outside  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  text,  to 
denote  ninety-seven  divisions.  These  are  not  subdivided,  neither  do  they  agree  in  any  respect 
with  ours. — Of  various  readings  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  give  an  account. 

The  next  article  in  this  MS.  is  an  ancient  Irish  Missal,  written  in  larger  Irish  characters 
than  those  of  the  preceding  Gospel  of  St.  John. — All  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  the  Roman  Missal  since  the  days  of  Berno,  A.  D.  1012,  and  which  were  universally 
adopted  in  Ireland  at  the  synod  of  Kells,  in  1152,  are  wanting  in  this;  and  therefore  this 
must  be  considered  as  the  Missal  which  was  in  use  iu  Ireland  before  that  time,  probably  from 
the  days  of  Columban.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  that  1ms  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  10th  century. 

All  the  Roman  Missals  written  during  the  last  800  years,  begin  with  the  antiphon,  “ Introibo/* 
" the  psalm  " Judica  me  Deus,  ’'and  the  " Confiteor.”  Now  our  Missal  begins  with  the  Litanies, 
has  no  “ Introibo/'  no  psalm  Judica,  no  Confiteor : nor  does  any  one  of  its  three  Litanies  agree 
with  ours,  not  one  saint  being  mentioned  in  either,  who  is  subsequent  to  the  8th  century.  The 
Litanies  commence  with  the  antiphon  “ Peccavimus,”  and  are  followed  by  several  prayers,  one  of 
which  is  entitled — “ Oratio  Augustin i.”  To  another  are  prefixed  these  words — " Hsec  oratioinomni 
**  Missa  cautatur.**— -It  will  be  found  on  minute  examination,  that  all  these  prayers  were  composed 
long  before  the  11th  century;  and  though,  over  some  few  of  the  letters  •*,  wc  observe  lines, 
resembling  those  accents,  or  hair  strokes,  which  were  introduced  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries, 
to  distinguish  the  double  i from  the  «,  the  ni  from  m,  the  in  from  ni,  Arc.  Yet  on  closer 
examination,  they  will  be  found  to  be  inverted  commas,  placed  not  only  over  the  letter  i,  but 
occasionally  over  all  the  other  vowels,  to  shew  where  the  emphasis  occurs,  either  in  reading  or 
chanting. — Should  it  be  objected  that  Ecclesiastical  chanting  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Bede 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  Benedict  Biscop,  after  the  days  not  only  of  St.  Patrick, 
but  also  of  Columba,  we  answer  that  another  more  ancient  chant  was  in  use  amongst  the  Irish, 
which  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Rule  of  Columb&nus.  (1) 

St.  Bernard  describes  the  monastery  of  Bangor  in  Ireland  thus  “ Nobilissimum  extiterat 
" ante,  sub  primo  Patre  Comgallo,  multa  millia  Mon&chorum  generans,  multoruin  Monasteri- 
**  orum  Caput.  Locus  vere  sanctus,  fcecundusque  sanctorum,  copiosissime  fructificans  Deo, 
“ ita  ut  unus  ex  filiis  sane  t a.*  illius  congregation  is,  nomine  Luanus,  centum  solus  Monosteriorum 
" fundator  extitisse  feratur.  Quod  idcirco  dixerim,  ut  ex  hoc  uno  conjiciat  lector,  quam  ingens 
“ fuerit  reliqua  multitude.  Deniquc  ita  Hiberniam  Scotiainque  rcplcverunt  genimitia  cjus,  ut 
**  ea  potissimum  tempora,  Davidici  illi  versiculi  pneeinisse  vide&ntur, — visitusti  line  terrnm, 
“ Ac-  Psal.  04. — Nec  modo  in  pnefatas,  sed  in  extents  etiam  Regiones,  quasi  inundatione 
“ facta,  ilia  sc  sanctorum  examina  effuderunt; — c quibus  ad  has  nostras  (iallicanas  partes, 


(1)  *•  Totum  Pwdteriuin  inter  doas  tupradictas  noctca  nurocro  cantent,  dnodecira  Cboris ...  Ad  initiam  vero 
“ noctis  12m.  Psnlroi,  ad  medinmque  nocl is  12m.  similiter  psalluntur  . . . Sub  uno  cunu  75  (Psalrai)  sigillatim 
u cantantur,”  Reg.  Monast.  ed.  Slrlni,  c.  7.  p.  6.— The  Ith  chapter  of  his  Rcgula  Ccroobialis  i»,  **  Dc  co  qui  in 
u exordio  Pnlmi  bene  non  cantaverit.”  Same  edition,  page  20.  See  more  in  Annal.  Ult.  p.  153. 
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*'  S.  Columbanua  aacendens,  Luxovien.se  construxit  monasterium,  fact  us  ibi  in  gentcm  magnam. 
“ Aiunt  turn  magnum  fuisse,  ut  succedcnlibus  sibi  vicisaem  Choris,  cootitiuarentur  solenmia 
**  divinoruin  ; ita  ut  ne  momentum  quidem  diei,  aut  noctis,  v a caret  a Laudibus.”  (1) 

Bede  says,  that  the  Homan  chant  was  introduced  into  England  by  St.  Ben.  Biscop,  in  679. 
But  he  no  where  says,  that  the  Irish,  who  introduced  Christianity  into  Northumberland,  had 
not  any  chanting  before.  Hovcden  indeed  asserts,  that  the  Irish  were  unacquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  chanting  before  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  and  Christianus  Lupus 
blindly  adopts  his  assertion  ; but  Gerbert,  more  learned  than  either,  reprehends  them  in  this,  as 
impugning  the  evidence  of  history.  **  Perhaps,'’  says  he,  ” the  Irish  were  not  acquainted  until 
**  then,  with  more  recent  improvements.  This  is  intelligible — “ De  eiegantiorc  disciplina  intelligi 
**  potest/'  (2) — The  MS.  which  Usher  declares  to  have  been  above  nine  hundred  years  old, 
when  he  wrote  in  1639,  intitled  " Cursus  S.  Columbani,*’  mentions  repeatedly  the  Church 
chanting  of  the  ancient  Irish,  in  such  terms  as  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  (3)  We  have 
given  the  whole  passage  in  the  Rerum  Hibernicarum,  v.  1,  where  it  will  be  found,  by  referring 
to  the  Index,  words  Cursus,  liymni,  Columbanus. 

In  the  same  work,  an  account  may  be  seen  of  a MS.  above  1100  years  old,  intitled 
“ Antiphonarinm  Benchorense,"  in  which  the  ancient  Church  music  of  Ireland  is  abundantly- 
mentioned  ; and,  singular  enough  it  is,  that  whilst  Hoveden,  Henry  II’s  chaplain,  denies 


(1)  S.  Bernard  in  Vila  S.  Malachia*. 

(2)  Gerbert  de  Musica  Sacra,  t.l.  p 287.  Typis  Samblasianis,  1774.  William  of  Malmesbury  mentions,  that 
in  the  reign  of  K.  Edgar,  St.  Duivatan  gave  many  great  bells  and  organs  to  the  churches  of  the  West.  Hawkins 
Hist,  of  Music,  v.  2,  Lond.  1770,  p.  Ml.— The  organs  of  Cluancrema,  in  Ireland,  arc  mentioned  in  the  Ulster 
Annals,  A.D.814.  See  onr  “ Annotation**  ad  satcnlum  viU.  Acnal.  Ulton.”  p.  153,  See. 

Fleming  declines  explaining  the  regulations,  for  chanting  in  Coluinhanus’s  Rule,  humbly  acknowledging  that 
he  does  not  understand  them.  Mabillon  explains  them  thus  in  his  Annale*  Bcncd.  t.  1.  p.  212. — *’  In  vigiliis 
'*  uoctumi.H  brevior  modulatlo  est,  ut  21  psalm i cum  8 autiphonis  decautcntur;  longnor,  ut  75  psaimi  cum  25 
“ antiphonls:  media  ut  3G  psaimi  cam  12  antiphouit,  itant  terni  psaimi  ad  singular  semper  antiphonas  dicantor. 
“ Ab  8 krtl.  Julii,  ic.  i Nativitate  S.  Johan nis  Ilapt.  ad  kal.  Nov.  in  noctnmis  vigiliis  turn,  sabati  turn 
14  sequentis  Dominies  prulixior  pnctcrihitur  modututio,  at  totum  p&aitcriura  iu  his  dnabus  noctibru  cantelur. 
“ Idem  ctiam  ritus  servatus  iu  tota  hie  me.-  & c.  See  the  whole  passage. 

(3)  The  reader  may  consult  Usher’s  Primordia,  Dublin,  1039,  p.  342  and  917.  See  Her.  Hib.  1. 1,  p.  cxxxii, 
and  Mabillon  Liturg.  Gallic.  Paris,  1729,  p.  380. — " B.  Hieronymus  atTirm.it  ipsom  Cursum,  qui  dicitur  prw- 
41  sente  tempore  Scottornm,  B.  Marcum  decantavissc.  Patricius  a Lupo  ct  Germauo  Arcbiepiscopns  in  Scottii* 
“ et  Britanniis  potitns,  ipsura  enrsum  ibidem  decantavit,  et  post  ipsum  B.  Wan  dilocus  Sencx,  ct  B.  Cotuogillo* 
“ qui  habucrtint  in  comm  Monasterio  (Bcnchorcnsc)  Monacbos  circiler  tria  ini  Ilia.  Inde  B.  Wamitlocns  iu 
44  pncdicationis  minis  tcrium  a B.  Comogtllo  missus  est,  et  B.Columbanus  partibus  Gullmrmn  dcsttnati  sunt 
41  I.nxogilum  (Lnsovium)  Monasterium,  ct  ibidem  ipsum  cursum  decan tave run t,  &c."  Her.  Hib.  1. 1,  p.  cxxxii. 
Jiee  also  I- Inning,  4{  lie  pristino  splcndore  Monastcrii  Bcnchorciisis  in  Hibernia,”  printed  with  the  works  ot 
Columban,  by  Simms,  Lovanii,  1007,  p.  199,  and  Yrpcs’s  Cbronicon  Bcncdictinum,  ad  ann.  557.  •'  Circa  hair 
*4  tempo) a jacU  sunt  fundamenta  unius  ex  majoribus  Monasteriis  ordiuis  Benedict! —{lege  Colunilwni)  ct  non 
44  si <lux  majoribus,  imo  omnium  quotquut  in  Eitropu  fuudata  sunt  maxirni.  Vocatur  autcin  Beachor.” — See 
also  Jocelin  ile  VltaS.  Pair.  c.  98.  and  the  Acta  Comgalli  in  Rosweidns,  with  the  ancient  Life  of  Com  gal,  pub- 
lished by  Sirinus  a.i  above.  Tlte  ancicut  monasteries  of  Ireland  were  so  many  towns,  consisting  of  ceils,  schools, 
and  oratories  ranged  in  the  shape  of  a cross.  Columban  ns’s  Monastery  “ inVosago”  is  described  as  such  by 
Mabillon,  Acta  Bened.  1. 1,  p.  500. 
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to  the  Irish  all  knowledge  of  Church  music  before  the  Anglo-normau  invasion,  Gerbert,  a Ger- 
man,  gratefully  acknowledges  that  its  introduction  into  Germany,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
Irish  monks  of  Columbanus's  school,  who  propagated  Christianity  there  in  the  seventh  age. 
**  Hue  referri  queat  Antiphonarium  Monasterii  Benchorensis,  probability  (|uidem  in  Hibernia, 
**  unde  S.  Columbanus  prodiit,  atque  socio  S.  Gallo,  qui  etium  Alcmanniam  nos  tram,  non  solum 
“ fidei  Christiana:  luce,  verum  etiam  vita*  ascetica*  principiis  imbuit.  Hinc  haud  dubie  prima 
“ apud  nos  Cursus  Ecclesiastic!,  ex  p salmis,  can  tic  is,  hymn  is,  collectis,  et  antiphonis  promiscuc 
“ compositi,  norma  desumta  fuit.”  Gerbert,  De  Musica  Sacra,  v.  1.  p.  164-6. 

Thus  then,  the  inverted  commas  placed  over  8ome*&y  liable*  in  our  Missal,  whether  intended  to 
mark  the  emphasis  or  tones,  in  reading  or  chanting,  can  supply  no  objection  to  the  antiquity  wc 
assign  it.  We  have  now  before  us  the  original  register  of  Hyde  Abbey,  which  was  presented  to 
king  Canute,  in  10*20,  wherein  musical  notes  are  interlined,  consisting  of  oblique,  perpendicular, 
and  horizontal  lines,  for  the  direction  of  the  chant.  In  short,  it  will  be  found  on  minute  evami- 
nation,  that  no  improvement,  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  Homan  Missal  since  the  11th 
century,  can  be  found  in  our  manuscript. 

After  the  Litanies,  which  are  much  shorter  than  the  Anglo-saxon  litanies  published  by 
Mabillon,  from  a MS.  above  1100  years  old,  (1)  this  Missal  proceeds  to  the  hymn  44  Gloria," 
without  any  allusion  to  the  Confiteor,  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  Mass  ever  since  the 
0th  century ; (2)  neither  does  the  “ Pax  Vobis,’*  or  the  “ Dominus  Vobiaciim,’’  which  ore 
frequently  repeated  in  the  Roman,  occur  any  where  in  the  Irish,  though  in  the  Roman  they  are 
certainly  as  old  as  the  10th  century.  (3)—  lu  the  Roman  the  Collect  follows  the  " Gloria,’"  and 
consisted  always  of  one  prayer,  as  at  present. — In  the  Irish  it  consists  of  several  prayers,  for  the 
priest,  the  people,  the  universal  church,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  princes  and  kingdoms,  for 
the  distributors  of  alms,  Arc.  Now  one  of  the  principal  charges  preferred  against  Columbanus’s 
Missal,  at  the  synod  of  Matiscon,  in  <J20,  was,  that  the  service  of  the  Mass  prescribed  by  him, 
differed  from  the  established  service  of  the  Church,  in  Inning  a multiplicity  of  prayers,  where 
the  Church  had  only  one. — 44  Quod  a cicterorum  ritu  ac  norma  desciscerent,  ct  sacra  Missamm 
**  sollemnia,  orationum  et  collectarura  multiplici  varietato  celebrarent.”  (4) 

This  multiplicity  of  prayers  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Columbanus  himself  in  his  Rule,  c.  7, 


(1)  Mabillonii  Anecdota,  t.  2,  Pari*.  I67fi,  p.  0T>9.  Rer.  Hibem.  1. 1.  part  ii.  p.  177, 163. 

(2)  u Micrologni,  Mbs®  Roman®  ordincm  describens,  c.  23,  puratus  inquit,  Sacerdos  retUt  ad  altare  dicena 
44  Antiphonam  Intrnibo,  et  Psaltntim  Judica,  post  qnem  scqnitur  confessio.— Idqoc  confirroat  lnnoccnlius  iii. 
41  1.  2,  de  Mystcriis  Miss®,  c.  13.”— Boned,  xiv.  dc  Sacrif.  Mw*.  1. 1.  Lovanii,  1702,  No.  xcii,  p.  130.— 
He  adds  “ A niille  fere  anni«,  non  nmplins.  totn*  (Psalmui  Jndica)  dicitar.1'  ib.  p.  143.  The  author  called 
Microlonn*  flourished  in  the  1 1th  century,  and  in  the  I2tii. 

(3)  Pope  Leo  3d.  writes  in  that  century  to  the  bi.'hopti  of  Gall  and  Germany,  desiring  these  forms  of  prayer  to 
be  introduced  into  their  tni'Kils,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  with  the  Roman.  Bened.  xir.  ibid.  No.  xcii. 

(4)  The  speech  of  Agrestios  in  that  synod,  is  published  by  Mabillon,  Annul.  Bened.  t.l.  p.  320. — Benedict  xir. 
says,  " Una  tunTuin  filun  in  hac  Mistur  paite  Collecta,  sen  oratio  diccbatur,  ut  ostendit  Alenurdus  in  noth,  ad 
41  Sacmmentarium  Gregorii,  pag.  6.  S.Columbanmn  aernrat  Agrcs’itts  quod  contra  morem  Ecclesi®,  pi  tires  in 
44  Miss*  oraliom.3  recitafet ; qnem  egregic  defeudit  Eustacius  eju*  dwcipnlu*.1’  Ibid.  p.  1G0. 
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»«  as  to  indicate  their  conformity  with  the  Missal  now  before  us.— " Pro  peccatia  priraum 
nostria,  deindc  pro  omni  populo  Christiano,  dcinde  pro  sacerdotibus,  et  reliquis  Deo 
consecratis  sacra;  plebis  gradibus,  postremo  pro  eleemosvnas  facieutibus,  postea  pro  pace 
regum,  novissime  pro  inimicis.” — One  of  the  collect  prayers  in  our  Missal  is  ascribed  to 
St.  Patrick  s preceptor,  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  title  is,  *•  Deprecatio  St.  Martini  pro  populo 
incipit— Amen — Deo  gratias,"  and  it  is  also  remarkable,  that  in  enumerating  the  orders  of  the 
hierarchy,  three  only  are  mentioned  in  this  Missal,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  a proof  that 
it  was  written  before  the  order  of  subdeacons  was  added  in  the  12th  century.  (1) 

The  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  all  Sundays,  as  entered  in  the  Roman  Missal,  are  a selection 
troni  the  Evangelists,  and  the  Apostolical  epistles,  chiefly  St.  Paul's,  which  is  ascribed  to 
St.  Jerome,  but  certainly  cannot  be  so  ancient  as  his  time.  (2)  They  are  however  as  old  as  the 
8th  century,  for  there  are  yet  extant  several  Anglo-saxon,  Gallican,  and  Italian  MS.  homilies  on 
the  various  epistles  and  gospels  of  the  Suntlays  of  Advent,  Epiphany,  Lent,  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  which  are  as  old  as  the  9th  age.  But  we  have  seen  no  reason  for  asserting  that  the 
Irish  ever  adopted  this  improvement. — Obstinately  attached  to  the  usages  of  their  aocient  fathers, 
their  grand  principle  seems  to  have  been  “ nihil  innovetur.” — In  vain  was  the  example  of  other 
nations  held  out  to  them,  at  the  Council  of  Slreneshnlc,  to  shew  that  their  Easter  time,  in  the 

7th  century,  must  be  erroneous,  since  it  differed  from  that  of  all  the  world  besides. They 

answered  that  that  could  not  be  wrong,  which  was  practised  by  their  great  fathers  ComgaJ, 
Columba,  Columban,  Aidan,  Brendan,  &c.  (3) — Repeatedly  admonished  that  they  were  set- 
ting up  as  a rule  fur  the  whole  world,  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a small  angle  at  the 
westeru  extremities  of  the  earth,— they  answered  that  their  country  had  supplied  Europe 
with  swarms  of  missionaries,  who  converted  the  Northumbrians,  the  Germans,  the  Bur- 
gundians, the  Franconians,  and  the  Swiss.  They  acknowledged  that  indeed  it  was  but  an 
angle  of  the  world,  hut  countries  were  not  to  be  measured  so  much  by  their  extent  as  by  their 
men,  nor  men  so  much  by  their  stature  as  by  their  minds.  In  short  they  resigned  their 
comfortable  schools  and  monasteries  in  Northumbria,  rather  than  depart  from  the  discipline 
of  their  fathers,  as  in  Bede,  1.  5,  c.  19,  and  Vita  Cutbberti.  c.  7 and  8,  and,  returning  to  their 
own  country,  they  founded  new  monasteries  at  Maio  and  Inisbofinda,  for  the  very  Saxons  by 
whom  they  were  expelled.  (4) 


(I)  “ Inter  Micros  majores  onlines  subslUconatus  aanumerari  ca  j.il,  plan,,  necilnm  cxeuntc  sccnto  xi.” 
Martcne  ile  Anilq.  Eccl.  Rit  e.  a 

(t)  They  liavc  been  published  from  an  ancient  SIS.  by  Pamelioi,  in  bis  valuable  Collection  of  ancient 
Liturgies.  Cologne,  2 volt.  4 to.  IT5I.  and  1676. 

(I)  Bed.  Hist.  1. 2,  c.  4.  t.  2.  c 2,  fie  c.  25.  I.  4,  c.  18.  1.  2,  e.  21. — Compare  Cnmioni  ad  Segiennm  Epilt.  in 
Uascrii  Sylloge,  p.  SO,  4tc. 

(4)  Bed.  1.2,  c.  20,  et  t.  4.  c.  4. — “ Rcltnqucns  Britanniam  (Colmannus)  tolit  secum  omnes  quo*  tn  Lindis- 
11  farnemium  Insula  congregaverat  Scottos,  sed  et  dc  gente  Angtormu  vires  circitcr  triginta,  et  iclietis  in 
'*  Eeclesia  sua  fratribus  aliquot,  See.  seeesstt  ad  Insulam  quondam  parvam,  qose  ad  occidentalcm  ptagani 
nb  Hibernia  promt  secrela,  serraonc  Scottiro  Inisbofinde,  i.  e.  Insnla  Vitular  Alb®  uuncupatur.  In  banc 
41  ergo  pervruiens,  construxit  Monastcrinm,  et  Monachos  inibi,  quos  de  utraque  natione  collectos  adduxerat, 
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From  thin  hostility  to  innovation,  which  sometimes  is  hostility  to  improvement,  in  the  Missal 
now  before  us,  we  find  no  selection  of  epistles  or  gospels.  Here  is  only  the  epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  c.  0.  which,  in  parallel  expressions,  record 
the  institution  of  the  eucharist.  The  only  selection  made  is  that,  which  bears  directly  on  the 
principal  object  of  the  mass,  the  consecration  of  the  elements  and  the  communion.  Neither 
does  St.  Coluiubanus’s  Missal,  which  was  discovered  in  the  monastery  of  Bobio,  a thousand 
years  after  his  death,  and  is  now  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  contain  the  selections  for  the 
Sundays  of  the  year. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  neither  in  the  Bobio  MS.  nor  in  this  Stowe  Missal,  (both  Irish,)  is 
the  celebrated  addition  “ filioque,”  to  be  found  in  the  Creed.  That  addition  relative  to  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghoat  from  the  Son,  though  inserted  by  the  second  general  Council 
of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  is  wanting  in  both.  Instead  of  the  words,  “ qui  ex  Patre 
filioque  procedit,”  both  have  “ ex  Patre  procedentem.”  In  the  Stowe  MS.  the  word  filioque 
is  interlined  in  a more  recent  hand. 

Tliis  omission  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  word  “ filioque”  was  received  not  only  by  the 
Roman,  but  by  the  German,  Gallican,  and  Spanish  churches,  before  the  end  of  the  9th  century, 
and  was  deemed  of  such  importance,  that  pope  Leo  III.  ordered  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed 
to  be  engraved  with  that  addition,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  on  two  silver  tablets  which  were  sus- 
pended in  St.  Peter's  Church,  though  he  had,  at  first,  refused  to  receive  it.  (1) 

These  facts  are  so  strong,  that  they  need  no  comment. — The  Irish  Church,  though  united  in 
articles  of  revealed  faith  to  the  see  of  Rome,  as  a centre  of  unity,  was,  in  every  other  respect, 
independent,  down  to  the  year  1152.  The  first  act  of  hostility  to  that  independence  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  who  from  deep  rooted  national  antipathy  to  the  Irish,  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  Ardmagh,  and  therefore  promised  obedience  to  the  see  of 


M colloeavit,  See.  et  circumiens  omnia,  propc  vel  lance,  invenit  locum  in  Hibernia  Insula  aptum  Momutrriu 
“ construendo,  qui  lingua  Scottorum  3/agro  nominatur,  emitquc  partem  ejns  non  grandem  ad  construenduni  ibi 
14  Monas  terimn,  aComilc  ad  cujus  possessionem  pertinebat,  Ac.  et  constructo  statim  Monasterio,  juvantu  ctiaru 
**  Comite  ac  vicinis  omnibus,  Anglos  ibidem  locavif,  relietis  in  pnefata  Insula  Scottis.  Quod  videlicet  Mona*tr- 
“ rium  usque  bodic  ab  Anglia  tenetnr  Incolis.  Ipsnm  naraque  eat,  qnod  nunc  grande  dc  modico  effectual, 
M Muigrv  oonsuete  vocatur.”  Ib.  1. 4.  c.  4. 

Smith’s  Note  on  this  narrative  Is— M Alageo,~  Muigeo,  vnlgo  Maio.  Sedea  Episcopalis  in  proximo  ad  Inis- 
“ bofiudam  continentc  (Hibernia")  collocata,  et  Tuamensi  Epiacopatni  bodie  annexa,  qnum  auno  1559,  Eugcn.ua 
" mac  Brennan  postremus  Magionensis  dictus  turrit  Episcopus,  quo  in  loco,  uti  Bcdas  feists  grande  Anglorum 
“ fuisse  Monustcrium  andivimas,  ita  eiiani  S.  Connaci  et  Adamnani  tempore,  centum  Saxonicorum 
•*  Sanctorum  fuisse  habitaculum,  libri  Ballimoreosu  Collector  conformal.”  Usher,  Primord.  p.  190. 

(1)  Berno  says,  tliat  the  creed  was  not  sung  in  the  Roman  Mass  in  his  time,  (1012)  and  that  be  was  present 
when,  incompliance  with  the  Emperor’s  request,  the  Pope  ordered  it  to  be  sung  in  future,  but  Sandini  properly 
remarks  that  though  not  chanted  it  was  recited,  u Jam  inde  ab  initio  weculi  nom,”  p.  *99.  Pope  Leo  III. 
makes  the  same  distinction,  A.  D.  809,  Labbe’s  Councils,  t.  7,  p.  1107.  Sandini  adds—1 “ Papa  Leo  Stius. 

symboluro,  prout  a 150  Pa  tubus  Constantioopoli  editum  fur  rat,  in  doabua  ArgenteU  Tabu  h*,  in  altera  Green, 
“ in  altera  Latiuis  litem  incistun,  in  S.  Petri  jEdc  proposuiL*  Sandini,  YlUfe  Poutif.  p.  303.— Boned.  XIV. 
Dc  Missa,  No.cliv.  agrees,  as  also  Mabillon  Comment,  in  Ordin.  Roman.  Ait.  6,  n.  3. 
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Canterbury .(1)  This  national  quarrel  first  suggested  to  the  court  of  Rome  the  facility  of  subduing 
Ixith.  But  no  Irishman  ever  raised  his  voice  in  favour  of  this  subjugation  l>efore  the  arrival  of 
St.  Malachy  O'Morgar  from  Rome,  in  1138.  A legatine  commission  bad  been  granted  to 
Gillihert,  of  Limerick,  who  wrote  a book  in  1000,  maintaining  that  every  Missal  different  from 
the  Roman,  is  schismatics! ; but  not  one  Irish  ecclesiastic  wa9  found  to  support  him  in  that 
controversy.  Perceiving  therefore  that  nothing  could  be  effected  by  such  odious  instruments 
as  the  Danes,  the  legatine  commission  was  granted  to  St.  Malachy.  But  whether  he  was  too 
much  of  an  Irishman,  or  whether  his  gentle  manners  disqualified  him  for  the  turbulent  task  of 
altering  the  discipline  of  a whole  nation,  though  he  was  honoured  with  the  pall,  he  resigned  his 
commission,  and  retired  to  Claravallc,  too  happy  to  die  in  that  peaceful  solitude,  and  in  the 
anns  of  his  excellent  friend  St.  Bernard,  A.  D.  1148.  The  task  of  subjugation  was  reserved  for 
Cardinal  Paparo,  and  the  council  of  Kells,  in  1152. — That  some  salutary  regulations  were 
enacted  in  that  synod,  cannot  be  denied ; but  that  it  entailed  a foreign  yoke  on  Ireland,  which 
has,  if  not  solely,  at  least  most  powerfully  contributed  to  exclude  the  Irish  from  the 
benefits  of  full  political  and  religious  liberty,  to  this  very  day,  he  who  cannot  observe  must 
be  disqualified  from  judging  of  historical  events.  The  advantages  gained  by  the  synod 
of  KeUs,  were  yet  found  inadequate  to  the  attainment  of  entire  success,  and  the  people  of 
Ireland  still  adhering  to  their  popular  institutions,  Pope  Adrian  IV.  felt  the  necessity  of  issuing 
his  celebrated  bull,  which  wan  transmitted  to  Henry  II.  several  years  before  the  Anglo- 
norman  invasion.  The  object  of  Alexander  Ill’s  bull,  was,  in  substance  the  same,  “ to 
**  enforce  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Kells  by  arms,  to  make  Ireland  subject  to  England  by 
" papal  donation,  to  levy  Peter  pence  and  tithes,  and  to  reclaim  barbarians  to  the  principles 
“ of  Christianity.” 

Other  Differences  between  the  Roman  and  the  Irish  Missal. 

All  those  parts  of  the  Roman  Missal,  which  precede  the  7th  century,  are  quoted  by 
SS.  Ambrose,  Augustin,  Chrysostom,  and  others  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  and  agree  in 
substance,  and  for  the  most  part  verbally,  with  the  same  parts  of  the  Irish ; but  all  the 
improvements  in  the  Roman  Missal,  all  festivals  and  prayers  that  have  been  added  to  it  since 
the  10th  century  are  wanting  in  the  Irish.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  prayer  **  Deus  qui  humomr 
•*  substantia.*,”  which  is  recited  when  a few  drops  of  water  are  mixed  with  the  wine,  is  missing 
in  the  Irish.  The  ceremony  itself  is  entirely  omitted,  as  of  human  institution.  The  prayer* 
which  immediately  follow  the  offertory  in  the  Roman  Missal  are  also  wanting  in  the  Irish,  so  is 
the  “ Lavabo,”  and  the  prayer  " Suscipe  S.  Trinitas,”  which  follows  it,  nor  are  the  bread  and 


(1)  l»rd  Lyttleton  observes  that  **  it  is  hard  to  say  upon  w hat  this  subjection  was  founded.”  Life  of  Hen.  II. 
But  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  discover  it  in  the  ferocious  hatred  of  these  contending  nations.  In  1122,  the  Dane* 
of  Dublin  wrote  to  Ralph  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  the  bishop  of  Animat'll  was  enraged  against  (hem  for 
•eodioc  their  bishop  elect  Gregory  to  be  ronrer rated  by  him. — Utter  Sylloge,  pag.  100.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion for  the  subsequent  haughty  quarrels  of  Dublin  and  Anlmagb. 
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the  wine  offered  separately  hut  simultaneously ; and  yet  all  these  prayers  are  described  in  the 
Roman  Missal  by  Micrologus,  and  the  bread  and  wine  are  offered  separately  ever  since. 

The  festivals  to  be  commemorated  in  the  part  of  the  service  colled  the  " Preface  to  the 
11  canon,"  are  placed  in  the  Irish  Missal,  in  the  following  order:— 1.  Nativity, — 2.  Circum- 
cision,— 3.  Epiphany,— 4.  Natale  Calicis  Domini,  (or  Lent) — 5.  Easter,— 6.  In  clausula  Pascha*, 
(Low  Sunday,  the  Octave  of  Easter-day) — 7.  Ascension, — B Pentecost.  For  these  festivals  there 
is  but  one  common  Preface,  nor  is  there  any  distinction,  save  the  inserting  in  that  Preface,  the 
name  of  each  festival  as  it  occurs  in  the  calendar. — Now  in  the  Roman  Missal,  ever  since  the 
10th  century,  there  are  11  Prefaces,  all  differing  in  several  words,  and  whole  sentences,  which 
distinguish  each,  und  all  of  those,  one  only  excepted,  (1)  are  as  old,  in  the  Roman  Missal, 
as  the  beginning  of  the  Oth  century.  So  that  our  Irish  Missal  differs  from  the  Roman  ever 
since  the  days  of  Columbanus. 

A remarkable  circumstance,  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  Irish  service  is,  that  it  is 
twice  interrupted  by  rubrics,  ami  that  in  both  instances,  the  rubrics  are  in  the  Irish 
language,  which  indicates  that  they  were  directions  for  the  people.  Like  many  other  parts  of 
tills  valuable  MS.  they  arc  written  in  such  a manner,  that  almost  the  whole  line  appears  to  he 
one  word,  no  intermediate  space  separating  one  from  the  other. — They  are  also  written  in  the 
ancient  idiom,  so  that  not  one  Irishman  in  ten  thousand  now  living  could  decypher  them.  The 
first  may  tie  seen  at  page  23,  in  these  words : — “ hundtotetdignu  intormaigindmaidptrqurm  ben 
“ inadindidi  thall" — The  secoud  is  in  these  words : — “ Inundlolttdignu  intermigind  mnid  »c* 
btssinnadindidi  thalF— As  the  letters  t are  not  dotted  or  aspirated,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  in  in  these  lines  from  the  hi,  and  im  from  the  mi,  neither  is  it  easy  to  discern  these  rubrics, 
as  they  arc  in  the  same  ink  and  characters  with  the  text,  of  which  they  seem  to  form  a part. 
The  first  means — “ Here  the  dignum  is  to  be  chanted,  if  the  (words)  per  quern  follow  the 
**  last  (word)  above  (mentioned).”  The  second  means — **  Here  the  Dignum,  Ac.  is  to  be 
**  chanted,  if  the  Sanctus  follows  the  (words)  above.**— The  " Dignum,”  and  the  “ Sonctus,"  were 
Responses  which  were  sung  by  the  jxjople,  and  are  as  ancient  as  the  davs  of  St.  Augustin. 

Tliis  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  a critical  inquiry  into  nil  the  other  differences  that 
occur  between  the  Irish  anti  Roman  Missals.  We  have  already  dwelt  perhaps  too  long  on  this 
subject,  and  we  shall  only  briefly  remark,  that  in  the  Irish,  the  descent  of  our  Saviour  into  hell 
is  not  in  the  creed,  neither  is  it  in  the  Irish  Missal  discovered  by  Muratori,  at  Bobio,  though  it 
is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan. 


(1)  '*  Certiasimum  cst  in  Miiualibiu  (Romania)  post  annum  1200  oditis,  novcm  ilia*  duntnxat  Pnefatiouc  «, 
*'  rrperiri.  quits  rcccnset  Dccretum  Pdagii  II.  qnibus  dcindc  addita  cst  l’nrfatio  communis,  qua*  vctu»ti»«ima 
'*  est,  et  Gclasio,  vd  Gregorio  Mugno  tribuitur,  ct  Prucfatio  dc  B.  Viriflno  addita  nb  Urbano  2do.  in  concilio 
'*  Pl.tcentino(iu»no  1095)  ita  nt  nndceiin  lint  Pndationm  omuca  quihu*  ulilnr  Ronvuia  Keclfsin.”  Rent'd.  XIV. 
Dc  Missa,  No.  cci.  Ilona  Liturg.  c.  10.  § S,  and  Divine  Psalmodi*1,  c 12,  $ 2. 
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Remarkable  Diffeiences  in  the  Canon  of  both  Missals. 

It  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  any  difference  whatever  could  exist  between  these  Missals 
in  the  part  of  the  service  which  is  called  the  “ Canon,"  that  is,  the  fixed  rule  of  prayers  and 
ceremonies  relating  immediately  to  the  consecration  of  the  elements. — This  part  of  the  service 
is  mentioned  in  the  third  century  by  Pope  Vigilius,  as  of  apostolical  tradition,  (Epistle  to 
Eutherius,  quoted  by  Bona  and  Benedict  XIV.)  It  is  that  roost  solemn  part  of  the  service,  at 
the  commencement  of  which,  all  who  were  not  initiated  by  baptism  were  sent  out  of  the  church, 
and  all  who  were  guilty  of  public  crimes  expelled.  St.  Ambrose  describes  it  in  his  book 
“ Dc  Sacramcntis,”  1.  4.  c.  5,  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  not  an  iota  has  been  added 
to  it,  since  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great.  “ Post  St.  Gregorium  nihil  amplius  additum  in 
“ canone." — Bened.  XIV.  De  Missa  eexvi.  (1)  In  fact,  this  part  of  the  service  must  be  older 
than  the  4th  century,  since  it  commemorates  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  only,  but  not  the 
Confessors,  who  are  mentioned  after  Martyrs,  in  the  Roman  Liturgy,  ever  since  the  4th. 

Now,  some  passages  in  the  Canon  of  the  Irish  Missal,  are  very  different  from  the  Roman. 
We  select  one,  which  shews  that  this  Missal  was  compiled  before  idolatry  was  abolished  in 
Ireland. — “ Hanc  igitur  oblationcm  servitutis  nostne  ecclesias  et  cunctae  familue  tuse  quain 
“ tibi  offerimus  in  honorem  Dm  nn  Ihu  XpT  et  in  commemorationem  beator  • Martir  • tuor  . 
“ in  hac  ecclesia  qunm  famulus  tuus  ad  honorem  nominis  glorise  tuse  aedificavit  * . * qumsumus 
“ DntT  ut  placatus  suscipias  * eumque  adque  omnem  populum  ab  Idulorum  cultura  eripias  et  ad 
“ te  Dom  * Patrern  omnipotentem  con  vert  as." — It  is  clear  from  Gregory  the  great’s  reply 
to  the  questions  propounded  by  St.  Augustin,  that  Europe  was  then  divided  into  several 
independent  churches,  all  agreeing  in  one  faith,  but  differing  in  discipline. 

The  words  of  consecration  follow  those  above  mentioned,  agreeing  literally  with  the  Roman, 
down  to  the  “ Memento"  for  the  dead.  But  here  the  Irish  differs  not  only  from  the  Roman, 
but  from  the  Gallican,  German,  Mozarabic,  and  all  those  that  are  mentioned  by  Martene, 
Mabillon,  Bona  and  Reuaudot,  occupying  ten  pages  of  the  MS.  where  they  do  not  occupy  one. 

This  difference  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  the  following  extract* 
as  a proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  roost  valuable  MS. 

**  Memento  etiam  Due  et  eorura  nomina,  qui  nos  pracesserunt  cum  signo  fidei  et  dormiunt 
“ in  somno  pacis  cum  omnibus  * in  toto  mundo  * Sacrificium  * Spiritalc  * Do  Patri  * et  filio  et 
“ Spiritui  Sco*  Sets*  ac  venerabili bus  • sacerdotibus  offert  * senior  • noster  *n*  praspiter*  pro  se 
“ et  pro  suis  • et  pro  totius  • seclesic  * cetu  * Catholice  et  pro  commemorando  • Anathletico  * 

**  gradu  * vcnerabilium  • Patriarcharum  • Profetarum  * Apostolorum  ct  mart  * et  omnium  quoq  • 

(1)  Rede  quotes  the  last  addition  made  to  it  by  Gregory*,  '*  Fecit  inter  alia,  B.  Papa  Gregorios,  ot  in  Ecclesiis 
u 89.  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  super  corpora  eorum  Missa?  celebrarentur.  Sed  et  in  ipsa  Missamm 
“ celebratione  tria  verba  maximac  perfectionis  plena  adjecit— Diesquc  nostros  in  tna  pace  disponas,  atque  ab 
u aeterna  damnatione  nos  eripi,  et  electornm  tuonim  jubeas  grege  numerari,”  1. 2,  c.  1 . Smith's  note  Is  accurately 
taken  from  Johannes  Diaconns,  1.  11.  $.  17,  De  Vita  GregoriL  “Gelasius  Papa  antiquum  Missale  recognovit. 

M Gregorius  Gelasianum.  Unde  ortus  Liber  Sacramentorum  (S.  Gregorii)  in  quo  haec  verba  ad  cannonem 
u apposuit/'  Smith's  Bede,  Cambridge,  fol.  1722,  p.  76. 
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“ Scotoruni  * ut  pro  nobis  Dnin  * Dm  • nm  * recordare  • digncntur : — See"  Stefaue  ora  pro  nobis— 
44  See  Martini  ‘"o  p.  nobis — See*  Hlronime  <T  p.  nobis — See  Augustine  <T  p.  nobis — See  Grigori, 
44  S^e  Hilari — Sec  Patricii — See  Ailbet — See  Finnio— See  Finnio — Ciarani — S£if  Brendini — 
" gee  Brendini — See  Columba — See  Columba — Coragilii — See  Cainichi — See  Findburri”— 
and  so  it  proceeds,  giving  the  names  of  thirteen  other  saints,  all  Irish,  the  latest  of  whom, 
Senecha,  died  before  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  The  compiler  would  not  have  omitted 
ever}'  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Irish  Saints,  who  flourished  after  that  time,  persons  much 
more  celebrated  than  Senecha,  had  he  lived  at  a later  period  himself. 

The  litanies  are  followed  by  the  “ Agnus  Dei,”  and  then  by  a short  prayer  which  is  ascribed 
to  S.  Ambrose ; after  which  another  commemoration  begins,  of  all  the  principal  saints  of  the 
Old  Testament,  followed  by  apostles,  martyrs,  Arc.  down  to  St.  Patrick.  Forty-six  others  follow 
him,  all  Irish,  the  latest  of  whom  is  St.  Kevin,  the  founder  of  Glcndaloch. — So  that  here  again 
is  a second  enumeration  of  Irish  worthies,  terminating  before  the  middle  of  the  7th  age. 

Page  53.  The  “ Missa  Cotidiana”  is  followed  by  the  “ Missa  Apostolorum.  et  Martiruui 
“ et  Scornm,  et  Scartun  Virginum,  Missa  pro  pcenitentibus  vivis,  Missa  pro  mortuis.” 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  all  these  services  ore  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  4th, 
6th,  and  the  (Jth  centuries.  Those  who  would  reject  the  antiquity  of  our  Missal,  because 
the  " Missa  pro  mortuis"  is  mentioned  in  it,  must,  on  that  principal,  reject,  not  only  all  the 
primitive  Liturgies  of  the  4th  and  5th  ages,  published  by  Pamelius,  but  also  the  Greek 
Diptychs,  the  works  of  Tertullian,  (1)  St.  Augustin,  (2)  St.  Chrysostom,  (3)  and  Bede.  (4) 

Page  70.  Here  this  ancient  Missal  terminates,  and  another  work  commences,  intitled, 
**  Ordo  Baptism i,”  giving  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  baptism  according  to  the  ancient  practice 
of  the  Irish  Church,  in  41  pages,  down  to  page  108.  Those  who  have  ventured  against  the 
united  voices  of  an  hundred  millions  of  men,  to  deny  the  existence  of  St.  Patrick,  resolving  to 
level,  since  they  cannot  build,  and  ungratefully  blaspheming  the  name  of  that  great  npostle, 
who  rescued  Ireland  from  the  blood-stained  religion  of  the  Druids,  profanely  comparing 
bun  with  the  pagan  patrons  of  Rome,  will  find  in  this  MS.  little  reason  to  boast  of  their 
sagacity.  Whoever  would  form  a just  estimate  of  ancient  rimes,  must  patiently  consult 
originals,  must  be  acquainted  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people  whose  history 
he  describes,  and  learn  their  ancient  tenets  and  opinions  from  themselves. 


(1)  44  ObUlioiics  pro  Pefuncti*  annua  die  factnras.''  Tertnl.  de  Corona  Militia,  c.  1. 

(2)  44  Hoc  enim  a patribo*  traditnm  uni  vrrsa  observat  ecclesia,  at  pro  e»,  qoi  in  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi 
44  communionc  defonrti  sunt,  mm  ad  ip»um  werifkiom  loco  suo  eomraemorantnr,  orctur,  ac  pro  illis  quoque  id 
*•  offerri  corn  me  uior«*  tar."  S.  Aug.  Serin.  171,  al.  32. 

(3)  44  Non  temere  ab  Apostolis  b*e  sancita  fuere,  nt  in  tremendis  mysteriis,  defnnetoram  ngutur  eonunemo* 
44  ratio.  Sciont  entm  illu  multum  contingrro  luerntn.  et  ntilitat? in  inultain.’*  Horn  il.  69. 

(4)  Bed.  1.  4,  c.  14-  8.  Ang.  Confess.  1.  9. 
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One  subject  yet  remains  to  be  discussed  relative  to  Missal.  How  or  where  it  was 
discovered,  and  to  what  monastery  it  belonged  ? Buchanan,  alluding  to  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  and  to  other  fabulous  traditions  of  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch,  says,  “ Rcddenda  crit  ratio 
“ quis  primus  ista  tmdiderit,  ubi  tamdiu  latuerint,  quomodo  ad  nos  tot  post  ssculis  incorrupta 
“ pervenerint."  I.  1.  Rer.  Scot.  p.  38. — To  these  questions  our  reply  is,  that  it  was  discovered 
in  Germany,  by  the  late  John  Grace,  Esq.  of  Nenagh,  in  Ireland,  who  was  formerly  an  officer  in 
the  German  service ; that  he  died  without  leaving  any  memorandum  respecting  the  monastery  or 
library  where  it  was  found ; that  in  the  continental  wars,  as  well  before,  as  since  the  French 
Revolution,  many  monasteries  and  libraries  have  been  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  that  their  MSS.  have  been  saved  by  their  officers,  and  that  several  such  MSS. 
have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years,  reached  England.  It  is  very  well  known  that 

the  Irish  had  a peculiar  liturgy,  down  to  the  Anglo-norman  invasion,  which  was  very 

different  from  the  Roman ; and  several  who  have  written  superficially  on  Irish  antiquities  have 
extolled  it,  without  having  ever  seen  a single  line  of  its  contents.  They  dreamt  that  it  was 
hostile  to  the  creed  of  the  Latin  church,  and  described  it  as  emanating  from  that  of  Alexandria 
or  Constantinople. — At  length  it  has  appeared,  as  the  Gallican  Missal  did  in  the  days  of 
Mabillon , and  in  like  manner,  it  begs  permission  to  speak  for  itself.  (1) 

One  of  the  principal  Irish  monasteries  founded  in  Germany,  in  the  7th  century,  was 
St.  Gal’s,  in  Switzerland,  fouuded  by  St.  Columbanus’s  disciple  St.  Gal,  who  died  after 
St.  Eustasius,  aged  Do,  about  the  year  046. — That  abbey  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
world,  for  the  great  number  of  learned  men  it  has  produced,  but  more  for  its  library,  which 
alMjunded  with  a great  number  of  excellent  and  curious  MSS.  and  printed  books,  many  of  which 
were  plundered  and  lost  in  the  civil  wars.  (2) — St.  Gal's  Life  by  Walafridgs  Strabo,  has  Wen 

published  by  Mabillon.  (3)  He  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Life  of  St.  Kilian,  published 


(I)  “ Quo?  omnium  apud  no*  Eccieaiaram  ore  ac  reverentia,  quondam  consecrata  fait  Llturgia  Galiicana,  tuec 
**  ab  itnnU  retro  800  ita  nou  modo  in  desuctudincm,  sed  chain  in  oblivionem  abut,  ut  cju*  nec  vestigium  pane 
“ ullnm  relictum  sit,  not:  ritus,  apud  viros  uostnr  tetetis  etiam  docturimos,  certus,  et  exploratus.” 

“ Hind  apud  omnes  iu  confesso  est,  Liturgiam  Gallicanam  principio  a Romans  fniasc  divorsam,  ej  usque  muta- 
14  tionem  ante  annum  Christi  800  contigissc,  Caroli  Magni  Principatu.  Ia  eoim  S.  Oregorii  Sacnunentarium 
“ quo  Romani  in  sacri*  utebantur,  utuntnrque  etiam  nunc,  ab  Hadriano  Papa  I.  auscepit,  edito  capitulari  ut 
“ Miaaa  in  postcrum  ordioe  Romano  in  Gallicania  Ecclesib  celebrarctnr.**  MabiUon,  Liturg.  Gal,  4to.  Parts, 
IT 29,  Pnttf. 

(2 1 Some  of  these  MSS.  are  mentioned  in  Scbeuchxerins's  Itinera  Alpina,  2 vola.  4to.  Lugd.  Bat.  1721,  vol,2. 
p.  547.  He  aaya  that  the  MSS.  alone  amounted  to  1004.  Some  of  these  mail  have  been  Irish. 

(1)  Wilifrid  died  about  the  year  849.  Another  Life  of  St.  Gal,  written  by  Notker,  (a  monk  of  tiiat  monastery ) 
about  the  year  900,  »»  given  by  MabiUon,  in  Latin  verae,  Acta  Reaed.  t.  2,  p.  210. — This  Notker  died  in  912. 
He  was  the  author  of  a Marty  rology,  which*  lie  compiled  from  those  of  Ado  and  Rabanus,  and  may  be  seen  In 
Basuage’s  edition  of  Canuiaft,  t.  4.  Of  the  various  Notker*  of  St  Gal,  who  have  been  frequently  confounded, 
the  beat  accounts  are  Mabillon’*  Annal.  Betted.  1. 1,  page  221.  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  L 0,  p.  Ill,  and 
Boland iiv  ad  6 April.  Usher  refers  the  death  of  St.  Gal  to  621,  on  the  authority  of  Theodoras  Campidonensi* 
Primord.  p.  1158.— But  that  is  certainly  an  erroneous  date. 
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by  Canisius,  in  these  words,  “ Scotia  qua;  et  Hibernia  dicitur.  Insula  est  mans  oceani, 
“ frecunda  quidem  glcbis,  sed  sanctissimis  clarior  viria,  ex  quibua  Columbano  gaudet  Italia ; 
“ Gallo  (litatur  Alenmnnia ; Kiliano  Teutonics  nobilitatur  Francis."  (1) 

The  abbey  of  Lure  was  founded  by  St.  Gal’s  elder  brother  Dicuil,  commonly  called  Deicola, 
or  the  Culdee,  who  died  in  086.  The  situation  of  this  monastery  is  described  by  Mabillon, 
" Tribus  ab  Anagratibu*  Lcucis ; vicus  Le  Saucy,  una  tantum  Leuca  distat  a Leutne  Ab- 
“ batia."  (2) — When  he  visited  this  place,  it  was  fortified  with  bastions,  surrounded  with  deep 
trenches  and  strong  walls.  Contiguous  to  the  church  were  two  Irish  tumuli  of  large  dimensions, 
one  being  the  tomb  of  Dicuil,  the  other  of  his  successor  Columbinus,  both  disciples  of  the 
great  Columban.  (3)  All  these  monasteries  preserved  manuscripts. 

" It  must  be  acknowledged,”  says  Mere rav,  “ that  those  crowds  of  holy  men,  (from 
“ Ireland)  were  highly  useful  to  France,  considering  them  merely  in  a civil  or  political  point 
•*  of  view;  for  the  long  incursions  of  the  barbarians  having  quite  desolated  the  country,  it  was 
“ still  in  many  place#  covered  with  woods  and  uncultivated  thickets,  the  low  grounds  were 
“ rendered  unwholesome  by  marshes,  when  by  the  providence  of  God,  the  religious  real  of 
" those  pious  men,  who  led  lives  not  of  indolence  hut  of  labour,  induced  numbers  by  their  example 
" to  grub  up,  to  reclaim,  to  till,  to  plant,  and  to  build,  not  so  much  for  themselves,  who 
“ lived  with  great  frugality,  but  to  feed  and  cherish  the  poor,  so  that  frightful  deserts 
“ soon  become  fruitful  dwellings.  Heaven  prospered  them,  and  the  soil  seemed  to  be  blessed 
*■  when  reclaimed  and  cultivated  by  such  disinterested  and  innocent  hands. — I shall  say 
*■  nothing  of  their  having  preserved  almost  all  that  remains  of  the  history  of  those  times.”  (4) 

In  the  " Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptures,”  we  have  adverted  to  the  Irish  MSS.  which  were 
preserved  at  WurUbourg,  Louvain,  Cologne,  Bobio,  Ratisbon,  Ac.  We  therefore  close 
this  Article  for  the  present,  having  been  induced  by  the  importance  of  this  Missal,  to 
exceed  the  limits  of  a catalogue  in  our  account  of  it. — W’c  nre  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
carried  to  the  Irish  monastery  of  Ratisbon,  by  some  of  those  Irish,  who  carried  donations  thither 
in  1130,  from  Tordelbach  O'Brian,  king  of  Munster,  os  stated  in  the  Chronicon  Ratispunense, 
transcribed  by  Stephanus  Vitus,  and  quoted  by  Gratianus  Lucius,  and  by  Ward.  (5) 


(1)  Canis.  Lection.  Antiq.  t.  4,  pag.  0111. — litis  ancient  Life  lias  been  published  also  by  .Serrarins,  from  an 
ancient  Fnutckfort  MS. — Marianas  Scotns,  ad  ann.  509,  says,  11  Salterns  Pater  Cohtmhanus  ex  Hibernia 
" Insula  Scolornm,  cum  S.  Gallo  aliisque  probatis  Discipulis,  venit  in  Burguitdiam.*1 2 * 4 5 

(1)  Mabillon  Anna!.  Rcncdirtin,  1. 1,  p.  211. 

(2)  “ Arcisinstar  modo  est,  aquls  eircumdoctis,  validismuris  et  propitgnacnli*  mtinittw.  Ecclesia  retus latent 

e prefert,  in  qua  duo  ingentis  molls  ttmtuli  visuntnr,  units  S.  Dcicoli  Abbltii,  alter  Beati  Columbia!  cjus  Disci- 
“ puli,  et  successoris,  nuper  iliac,  cam  utriusque  Reliqniis  allati,  ex  proxima  S.  Deicoti  Erclcsia  dcstructa,  pro* 
“ cent  amborttm  corpora  (quod  tie  H.  Deicolo  tradit  ejns  vita-  scriptor)  indicantes.”  lb.  p.  920. 

(4)  Mcseray  Hisl.  tie  la  Fiance,  ed.  4to.  Paris,  1717, t. 1.  p.  419  to  42t. 

(5)  Or.  Lucius,  page  163-4,  and  170,  Wardtetu  in  Vita  Kotnoldi,  4to.  Lovanii  1002,  pag.  S07. 
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No.  II.  “ Survey  OF  THE  C.  op  Westmeath.”— -folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  253.  A memorandum  prefixed  to  it  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  late  Mr.  Edmond  Malone  states,  " In  the  copy  of  the  storey  of  Westmeath,  formerly  in  the 

**  possession  of  my  grandfather,  and  now  in  my  brother’s  library,  is  the  following  entry: 

M This  book  copied  from  the  records  of  the  Surveyor  General’s  office,  in  the  year  1709. 
“ Richard  Malone. — This  copy,  which  belonged  to  my  father,  was  made,  I suppose  from 
“ Ihe  other  above  mentioned,  probably  about  the  year  1711.  Edmond  Malone/’ 

Whatever  may  Ik*  thought  of  Mr.  Malone's  conjecture,  relative  to  the  MS.  from  which  this 
was  copied,  certain  it  is  that  Taylor’s  original  Survey  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  Ireland, 
became  the  property  of  Lord  Essex,  w hen  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  is  now  in 
this  Collection,  and  has  been  described  in  this  Catalogue,  and  that  the  MS.  now  before  us  cor- 
responds entirely  with  the  volume  of  that  survey  intitled  Westmeath ; the  only  difference  being 
that  in  this  MS.  at  fol.  126-0,  after  the  **  Totall  of  acres  in  the  Barony  of  Clunluman,”  follows 
a “ Totall  of  acres  in  the  severall  baronies  of  the  C.  of  Westmeath,”  which  is  not  in  Taylor,  but 
is  summed  up  from  his  statement,  and  consists  only  of  half  a page. — The  names  of  the  proprie- 
tors in  each  parish  are  given  throughout  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  having  described  the 
prototype  in  a preceding  part  of  this  work,  we  feel  absolved  from  entering  into  details,  further' 
than  to  observe,  that  this  MS.  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  approaches  so  closely  in  time  to  the 
original,  that  it  is  fairly  written,  and  elegantly  bound. 

No.  III.  “ A Parcel  of  loose  MSS.  relatino  to  Ireland.” 

No.  1.  Original  award  by  Sir  Thomas  Eustace,  James  Dowdall,  and  John  Synott,  Com- 
missioners  appointed  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  and  his  Counsel,  to  settle 
finally  the  cause  (lending  between  the  Lord  Mountgarret  and  the  Baron  of  Upper  Ossory , dated 
‘29  May,  1659.  (1)  This  is  the  latest  original  document  known,  in  which  the  Irish  Brehon  decisions 
are  referred  to,  as  a foundation  for  the  award  of  English  Commissioners.  Tlu*  names  of  the 
Brehons,  whose  decision  in  this  cause  is  quoted  by  the  Commissioners,  are  Edmond  O'Deoram, 
Dearmot  O'Deoram,  in  behalf  of  the  Baron  of  Upper  Ossory.  Caroll,  O’Deorain,  and 
Fergoninnnome  O’Deoram  in  behalf  of  the  Lord  Mountgarret,  and  their  decision  is  adopted 
with  some  exceptions  which  are  thus  expressed : “ And  for  that  the  orders  taken  between  the 

“ said  parties,  by  the  forenamed  Brehons,  as  well  those  whereunto  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earle  of 


(1)  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  of  Prn»har«t,  in  Kent,  married  Mary  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  DnQley,  Onke  of 
Northumberland,  who  prevailed  on  Edward  VI,  aged  10,  to  leave  the  crown  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  his  own 
daughter  in  law.  In  the  2d  and  Sd  of  Philip  and  Mary,  1555, 1550,  he  was  appointed  Vice  Treasurer  of  Ireland. 
In  1550,  Lord  Justice,  in  the  abseuce  of  Thomas  Ratcliff,  Lord  Fitzwalter  (by  the  death  of  his  father  Earl  of 
Sussex)  then  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  These  chronological  notices  are  confounded  by  Borlace  and  Cox. 
Leland  studiously  evades  (he  details  of  chronclogy.  Sir  Henry  was  appointed  Lord  Deputy  in  1507,  and  again 
in  1575.  He  was  the  first  who  divided  Ireland  into  shires. 
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4*  Ormond  his  hand  is,  as  other  taken  by  fhrmaelvr*  without  the  same,  were  wry  uncertain* 
“ depending  all  u|w»n  proofs,  so  as  none  of  them  could  be  ended  without  waste  of  time.  Ac." 
Four  seals  were  appendant,  as  appears  by  their  vestiges  and  the  slips  of  parchment  by  which 
they  hung ; part  of  one  seal  of  red  wax  remains.  The  names  of  three  of  the  Brehons  and 
of  the  Commissioners  may  l*e  seen  in  their  own  hands  at  the  end.  The  Brehon’s  sign  in  the 
Irish  language  and  characters  thus : — '*  Mm  Eomond  O' Drorbain,  Misi  Dcarmaid  O' Dearborn, 
" Min  Ceorbaiii  O' Dearborn:’ 

Buchanan  remarks,  that  if  we  except  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  Druidism,  the  manners  €>f  the  Irish  were  not  much  altered  to  his  own  times. — 
**  Plurixna  ex  veteribus  institute  adhuc  nianent,  nec  quicquam  fere  in  Hibernia,  nisi  in  cere- 
" moniis  et  Religioais  ritibua  cat  mutatum."  Her.  Scot.  I.  1,  p.  64. 

No.  2.  An  original  grant  on  parchment,  by  Sir  H.  Sidney,  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to 
Captain  George  Thornton,  to  contract  for  three  hundred  hogsheads  of  French  wine  for  Dublin 
Castle,  dated  Drogheda,  ult.  September,  1675.  Autograph  perfect.  Seal  missing. 

No.  3.  Sir  Edward  Fitton’a  original  receipt  for  money  paid  him  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  to 
the  amount  of  £15,000,  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  in  1570.  Dated  25  December,  1570. 
Autograph  perfect.  Seal  broken.  Parchment. 

No.  4.  Original  Indenture,  on  parchment,  by  which  Sir  H.  Sidney  agreed  to  sell  to  Sir 
William  FiUwiUiam,  Knight,  and  Justice  of  Ireland,  for  the  sum  of  £100  sterling,  the  scite, 
Ac.  of  the  late  religious  house  called  Thomas  Court,  near  Dublin,  dated  27  June,  1600.— 
Woods,  ponds,  gardens,  Ac.  are  enumerated.  Autograph  and  one  seal  perfect. 

No.  5.  Original  Indenture  on  parchment,  by  which  Sir  Henry  Sidney  passed  to  Sir 
William  Fitzwillinm,  £0000  for  the  public  service  of  Ireland. — Dated  4 Aug.  9tli  of  Q.  Eli*. 
The  seal  is  missing,  but  its  vestiges  remain.  Autograph  perfect. 

No.  6.  Original  Indenture  on  parchment,  signed  by  Sir  William  Fitxwilliam,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  various  other  sums  from  England  for  the  public  service  in  Ireland.— Dated 
25  Aug.  Oth  of  Elis.  Signature  perfect.  Seal  broken. 

No.  7.  Original  Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  ship  the 
Flying  Harte,  of  Antwerp,  with  her  cargo,  then  in  the  port  of  Dublin.  Dated  15  March,  1370. 
Six  seals  appendant.  Signatures  perfect. 

No.  8.  Original  graat  of  the  Freedom  of  Drogheda  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney. — Dated  from  " the 
**  Tolsell  of  Drogeda,  the  Friday  before  the  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. — 12th  of 
“ Elizabeth/'  Seals  appendant,  but  broken. 

No.  9.  Original  journal  of  proceedings  in  the  North  of  Ireland  during  the  siege  of  London- 
derry, from  20th  Aug.  1089,  to  22  Jan.  1089,  by  Capt.  Richards,  afterwards  General  Richards  ; 
all  in  his  own  hand.  For  Richards,  see  this  Catalogue,  Press  6. 

No.  10.  A narrative  of  the  Commissioners  for  examining  and  stating  the  public  accounts  of 
the  kingdom. — This  is  a fair  and  accurate  copy  of  the  return  made  in  1701,  by  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  Lord  Ranelagh’s  accounts,  and  charging  him  with  great  abuses 
and  unaccounted  expenditure  in  secret  service  for  K.  James  II. 

No.  11.  A short  account  of  the  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland,  and  how  disposed  of. 
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No.  IV.  “ Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick.” — quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  arc  48,  in  the  handwriting  of  Captain  Richards,  who  entered  the  feet 
he  mentions,  as  they  occurred,  in  his  presence.  It  begins  from  Tuesday,  25th  August,  1891, 
and  ends  Friday,  25th  of  September  following.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  the 
whole  account  of  this  memorable  siege  from  this  excellent  otticcr,  whose  military  details  arc 
always  minute  and  accurate,  giving  the  events  of  each  day  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 
The  title  on  the  first  page  is  “ Journal]  after  my  uegociations  with  O'Donne)/’ 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  statements  relative  to  O’Donnell  and  Luttrell,  at  pages  455,  and 
589  of  the  2d  volume  of  this  Catalogue,  and  may  hastily  confound  one  O’Donnel  with  another. 
He  who  is  mentioned  at  page  455,  was  Charles,  a man  of  the  greatest  honour  and  integrity, 
and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  O'Donnell  whom  Captain  Richards  alludes  to.  The  latter 
was  Balderoc,  whose  ncgociation  with  Richards  is  mentioned  by  Story,  in  his  Wars  of  Ireland, 
4to.  Lend.  1093,  page  181.  “ Saturday,  8 July,  1091,  one  Mr.  Richards  came  from  B&ldcrock 
" O’Donnell  to  our  camp,  where  he  stayed  2 or  3 dayes,  and  then  went  towards  Dublin,  in 
“ order  to  wait  upon  his  Majesty,  who  was  then  iu  Flanders.  HU  business  was  to  assure  the 
" General,  of  Balderock’s  affections  to  their  Majestie’s  sen  ice,  anti  that  if  he  might  have  the 
“ men  he  brought  over  with  him  admitted  into  pay,  in  order  to  serve  in  Majesty  iu  Flanders,  or 
“ elsewhere,  himself  made  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  to  which  he  pretended  a title  from  his  ancestors, 
**  and  have  £2000  given  him  for  his  expences,  he  would  then  come  over  to  us,  and  bring  a 
“ considerable  body  of  the  Irish  along  with  him.  The  General  therefore  considered  that  it  was 
“ no  ill  policy  to  get  the  Irish  to  draw  blood  one  from  another,  consented  to  some  of  O'DonneFs 
“ proposals,  and  the  business  was  shortly  after  compleated,  though  Balderock  complained 
*'  heavily  that  the  thing  should  Ik?  made  publick  to  the  great  hinderance  of  the  number  of  men 
“ he  designed  to  briug  off,  and  almost  to  the  hazard  of  hU  own  life.  For  this  treaty  was  first 
“ iu  the  Dublin  Intelligence,  aud  then  in  the  London  Gazette,  dated  August  13,  which  was 
“ l>eforo  the  thing  was  really  compleated.” — Thus  were  the  Irish  subdued  by  treachery  os  well 
as  by  the  sword.  (1) 

The  siege  of  Limerick  described  in  this  MS.  was  the  second.  The  first  was  laid  by  King 
William  in  person,  9 August,  1690,  and  raised  on  the  last  day  of  that  month.  The  second  was 
laid  15  August,  1691.  Limerick  capitulated  28  September  following,  and  the  town  was 
surrendered  on  the  3d  of  October.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Story’s  edition  of  the  “ Articles,” 
p.  250,  the  wording  of  the  second  Article  differs  from  the  editions  of  Leland  and  Curry.  In 
the  former,  the  Irish  Catholics  are  allowed  to  practise  their  several  professions,  trades,  &c.  **  as 
**  freely  as  in  the  reign  of  James  II.”  —in  the  latter — “ as  freely  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.” 
By  tile  12th  Article,  as  published  by  Story,  the  Lords  Justices  ami  General  Ginckel  undertake 
••  that  their  Msyestics  will  ratify  these  Articles,  within  the  space  of  three  months,  or  sooner,” 
in  Leland  and  Curry,”  within  the  space  of  eight  months  or  sooner.” — Of  Plowdcn’a  edition,  it 


(1)  Story  goes  on  staling  the  desertion  of  Colonel  Luttrcll’s  officers  and  men,  pages  1 85,  and  185. 
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is  superfluous  to  say  any  thing,  a mere  party  compiler,  his  whole  work  is  nothing  more  than  a 
copy  of  Leland,  Curry,  and  some  scraps  from  other  more  modern  and  superficial  writers,  without 
the  least  critical  inquiry  into  dates,  or  facts.  With  respect  to  Curry,  he  was  never  permitted 
to  examine  a single  document.  Inside  the  gate  of  the  Castle,  or  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he 
never  dared  to  venture  his  person.  The  fires  of  Smithfield  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
lighted  by  royal  hands,  and  there  was  some  glory,  if  not  some  merit,  in  dying  in  the  blaze ; 
but  the  low  servitors  and  scullions  of  Trinity  College,  would,  literally,  have  turned  Curry 
out  of  doors,  without  the  least  hope  of  redress,  or  the  least  prospect  of  canonization. 

The  editors  of  his  second  edition,  give  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  as  they  state,  **  exactly 
u printed  from  the  letters  patents,  wherein  they  are  ratified  by  their  Majesties,  under  the  great 
“ seal  of  England."  Now  that  is  false ; they  give  them  not  from  said  letters  patents,  but 
from  Leland,  who  professes  indeed  to  give  them  from  the  originals,  though  it  must  be  evident 
to  every  one  conversant  in  these  subjects,  that  he  never  saw  those  originals,  or,  if  he  did,  that 
he  never  transcribed  them  accurately.  The  spelling  alone,  which  is  quite  of  yesterday,  would 
convict  him.  Io  those  days,  Ginckel  was  never  written  Gincklc.  In  the  original,  Sligo  was 
included  in  the  capitulation,  Article  2 ; in  Leland's  copy  it  is  totally  omitted,  and  is  omitted 
also  by  Curry,  who  only  copies  him,  Dublin  ed.  8vo.  1793,  pag.  208.  As  to  Plowden,  it  is  idle 
to  collate  him.  He  follows  the  sheep  that  preceded  him,  Caccus  Csecum.  In  the  Vth  Civil  Article 
which  stipulates  that  the  foreign  merchants,  officers,  Ac.  in  the  Irish  towns,  shall  be  included 
in  the  capitulation,  those  of  Limerick  are  omitted  by  Leland,  and  consequently  by  Curry  and 
Plowden.  We  willingly  forgive  thirty-six  verbal  variations  from  Story’s  edition  in  Leland’s,  and 
consequently  in  hb  servile  copyers  ; but  surely  they  ought  to  have  noticed,  that  instead  of  the 
original  signatures  of  French  and  Irish  officers,  Leland  gives  only  Gincklt. 

No.  V.  “ Gibbon’s  Index  to  Rapin.” — quarto,  paper,  in  morocco. 

The  title  page  describes  this  MS.  in  these  words,  sufficiently  descriptive  of  its  contents: — 
" An  alphabetical  memorandum  book  or  index,  whereby  several  remarkable  passages  in 
“ Rapin  ' history  of  England  to  the  Revolution,  may  be  easily  turned  to,  continued  to  the  end 
“ of  K.  William’s  reign  from  another  history.’’  The  written  leaves  are  730.  The  references  are 
very  accurate,  and  the  subjects  noticed  are  the  most  important  in  Rapin.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  D.  of  Cumberland,  1st  March,  1733,  by  Charles  Gibbon,  and  is  all  in  his  hand. 

No.  VI.  “ Relation  d’un  Voyage  en  Ecosse.” — quarto. 

The  written  pages  are  36,  describing  the  many  perils  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
the  officers  of  the  “ Bie  trouve”  brig,  commanded  by  Captain  Anguier,  which  sailed  from 
Dunkirk,  11  June,  1740,  in  quest  of  the  Pretender.  The  narratin'  is  by  Monsieur  Dupont,  one 
of  the  officers,  and  is  very  interesting. 
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No.  VII.  “ Miscellanea.’’ — quarto,  paper,  73  leaves. 

No.  SI).  The  writing  of  this  MS.  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  all  in  one  hand; 
the  abbreviations  render  the  reading  difficult. — It  contains  the  following  articles  : — 

Fat.  1.  44  Tractatus  Nicholai  Comitis.” — Fol.  10.  44  Summa  Platonis.”—  Fol.  19.  44  Specn- 
“ lurn  Alkimhc  Rogeri  Baconis.” — Fol.  21.  44  Vcrbum  abbreviatum  Raymnudi  Lulli.” — Fol.  25. 
44  Tractatus  Anglicus  Robert!  Ffrunitoris."  This  is  in  English  and  begins  thus:  “ In  tlie  name 

“ of  God,  amen.  The  yere  of  our  Lord  God  1456,  Mr.  Robert  Ffrunitor,  otherwise  called 
44  in  English  Bark-arborum,  in  Suffolk,  att  Bongeye,  begynne  this  litill  Treatise,  which  is  a 
44  tresure  above  tresures,  and  in  proceedinge  in  the  same,  I besechc  that  Lord  and  Prince 
•J  Alpha  and  soe  to  counsell  me  that  F may  bee  infensed,  A'C. 

41  This  bookc  I begynne  the  5 degre  of  the  sonne  entring  into  the  sygne  of  Scorpio,  in  the 
“ monetli  of  November,  the  second  day  after  the  true  conjunction  of  the  sonne  and  the  mone, 
44  the  prime  being  this  yere  14,  and  the  Dominical  Lettre  B,  in  the  year  of  K.  Henry  the  vith 
44  after  the  conquest  3(1.” — Very  little  is  known  of  the  authors  mentioned  in  Ihis  MS. 

Fol.  31.  The  next  article,  is  entitled,  '•  Secreta  Secretorum.” 

Fol.  36.  “ Tractatus  brevis  Mizczi  de  Lapidc  Philosophico/’ 

Fol.  37.  “ Opusculum  Arnoldi  de  nova  Villa.” 

Fol.  38.  41  Tractatus  dc  annulo,  Sive  Bemardi  Trcverensis  Epistola  de  annulo.” 

Fol.  41.  44  Opus  incipiens — Laus  sit  Deo  P.”  or  another  Anonymous  work  on  Alchymy. 

Fol.  43.  44  Johannes  Castyn  ad  Cardinalem  queindam.” 

This  work  terminates  at  folio  50,  thus,— 44  Explicit  Liber  Philosophise  Magistri  Johannis 
44  Castyn  Anglici.” — Castyn  is  not  mentioned  by  Tanner  or  Nicolson. 

Fol.  50.  44  Opus  Ecclesiae  Romanic  Scriptum.” — At  the  head  of  the  first  page  of  this  tract  the 
title  is  given  thus : — 44  Medulla  Alchyiuiai  Georgii  Riplay  Angli. — Alii  volunt  esse  Fratris  dc 
44  Rupeissa  Librum  Juris.” — Tanner  mentions  Riplay’s  works,  but  not  this. 

The  running  title  is  44  De  Curia  Romana;”  and  this  last  is  in  the  same  hand  with  the  whole 
book.  It  is  however  undoubtedly  a work  on  Alchymy,  as  are  all  the  other  Tracts  in  this 
volume.  The  nlchymists  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  art  under  false  titles.  At  the  end,  this 
tract  is  ascribed  to  George  Riplay,  canon  of  Bridlington,  in  1490. 

Fol.  55.  44  Opus  Johannis  SawTe  Monachi  Thorney,”  this  is  also  on  Alchymy.— Fol.  60. 
Appendix  to  ditto. Fol.  05.  44  Dialogus  inter  Naturam  et  filium  Philosophise.” 

No.  VIII.  “ Markham’s  Memorye.” — octavo , paper. 

The  written  pages  are  1*26.  44  The  title  page  describes  its  contents. — 44  An  aroakt  memorye, 

44  or  calling  to  accounte  of  those  preccptts,  and  dutyes  which  belonge  to  the  Captains,  Ac.  Ac. 
44  of  the  trayned  Bandes,  Ac.  by  Gervase  Markham/’ — This  writer  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
another,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Catalogue,  page  349,  408,  &c.  The 
author  of  our  MS.  was  also  author  of  a Tragedy,  44  Herod  and  Antipater,”  1621,  likewise  of 
the  44  Art  of  Angling,  Art  of  Archcrie,”  and  44  Soldier's  Exercise,”  as  in  the  Haricion  Catalogue, 
vol.  2,  Lond.  1787.  The  MS.  before  us  appears  to  be  in  his  own  hand. 
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No.  IX.  to  XXV.  “ William  Ireland’s  Shakespear  Forgeries.” 

These  are  seventeen  different  pamphlets,  containing  Mr.  Ireland's  forgeries  of  Shakespear’s 
band,  which  were  purchased  by  the  late  George  Marquess  of  Buckingham,  at  Leigh  and 
Sotheby's  sale  of  Mr.  Ireland's  books,  See.  May,  1801. — The  first  is  a thin  quarto  MS.  of  only 
ten  written  pages,  in  which  Mr.  Ireland  confesses  that  he  copied  Shakespear’s  signature  from  his 
will  in  Doctor’s  Commons,  also  a forgery  of  a promissory*  note  for  £5.  5s.  supposed  Shakespear’s, 
bearing  date,  9 Septemb.  1599,  forgeries  of  Q.  Elisabeth's  autograph,  of  Lord  Southampton's 
and  others.  The  last  leaf  is  a blank  bearing  the  jug,  watermark  of  Q.  Elizabeth's  time,  of 
which  Mr.  Ireland  confesses  that  he  procured  as  many  as  possible,  in  order  to  throw  a greater 
degree  of  authenticity  on  his  manuscripts. 

The  other  fifteen  are  scarce  tracts,  printed  in  different  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  and  James 
l.’s  reigns,  in  the  interval  from  1570  to  1613  inclusive,  and  containing  Shakespear’s  pretended 
MS.  notes.  Though  these  imitations  are  executed  with  a considerable  degree  of  ingenuity,  they 
could  not  have  at  all  imposed  upon  the  learned,  nor  long  upon  the  less  informed.  One 
circumstance  alone  was  decisive.  To  give  these  forgeries  an  air  of  anliquity,  the  parts  of  the 
margins  on  which  they  were  written,  were  browned,  either  by  a red  hot  iron,  or  by  some  other 
process,  so  as  to  give  them  a colour  totally  different  from  the  other  margins,  and  parts  of 
margins,  where  no  writing  was  inserted,  and  this  process  is  clearly  visible  throughout  the  whole 
of  these  fifteen  pamphlets.  With  such  a glaring  fact  before  us,  we  cannot  but  observe  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  questioning  Mr.  Ireland  where  they  were  preserved,  or  discovered, 
and  why  never  produced  before. 

No.  XXVI.  “ Emblksmes  et  Devises  d’Amour.” — twelves , vellum. 

This  curious  MS.  consists  of  twelve  miniature  paintings,  emblematical  of  the  author’s  love 
and  attachment  to  the  lady  for  whom  it  was  composed  in  the  16th  century.  Each  miniature 
exhibits  several  figures  finished  with  considerable  taste,  and  illuminated  in  gold  and  ultramarine. 
To  these  paintings  is  prefixed  a preface  of  eight  pages,  entirely  in  gold,  on  a dark  red  ground, 
and  the  reverses  of  the  paintings  are  illustrated  by  twelve  ornamented  explanations,  in  gold  also. 
These  explanations  are  in  quaint  French  rhyme  of  the  16th  century.  Some  of  the  marginal 
ornaments  are  exquisitely  finished,  and  the  whole  is  included  in  an  ornamented  case,  to  both 
sides  of  which  are  attached  rings,  indicating  that  it  hung  suspended  by  a chain  to  the  girdle  or 
sash  of  the  lady,  and  formed  an  appendage  to  her  dress.  At  the  end  is  a very  well  executed 
portrait  of  the  author,  “ Pierre  Sala,"  from  the  reverse  of  which,  the  following  lines,  though 
nearly  obliterated  have  been  carefully  transcribed. — “ Cet  de  vray  le  Portrct  de  Pierre  Sala, 
**  Mestre  Hotelle  chez  le  Roy,  avec  des  enigmes  qu’il  avoit  fet  a sa  metressc  qui  estoit  grand 
“ honete  a Madame  de  Ressis,  la  quelle  est  sortie  de  la  maysoo  de  Guillacn,  en  Quercy." — This 
curious  ornament  was  a part  of  the  plunder  of  the  celebrated  Marshal  Junot. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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No.  XXVII.  “ Henry  VIII.  to  Ann  Bullen.” — twelves,  vellum. 

The  MS.  so  lettered  on  the  beck  of  the  blue  morocco  case,  in  which  it  is  contained,  is  a 
small  prayer  book,  about  two  inches  and  a half  in  breadth,  bound  in  solid  {told,  and 
furnished  with  two  gold  rings,  through  which  a gold  chain  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
suspending  it  alxmt  the  neck  of  the  possessor.  The  written  pages  are  190,  each  about  an  inch 
square,  and  containing  an  English  version  of  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  beginning  with  a 
version  of  the  hymn — “ Veni  Creator  Spiritus."  The  writing  is  of  Henry  Vlll.'s  reign,  but  in  a 
neater  and  more  legible  manner  than  was  common  in  that  reign,  having  been  evidently  written 
for  a person  of  high  distinction.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  given  by  Aline  Boleyn  on  the  scaffold, 
to  the  lady  who  attended  her,  ns  a mark  of  remembrance. 

No.  XXVI II.  “ A Masque  at  Court  Temp.  Eliz.”— -folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  92,  the  writing  contemporary.  This  is  an  unpublished  comedy,  which 
was  intended  to  be  represented  in  masques  for  the  Queen's  amusement.  The  actors  and  their 
parts  are  entered  thus  : — Saxhira  Bellesa,  (the  Queen,)  Bassalino  Maromante,  (My  La.  Marques,) 
Agenor  Sencrio,  (Mrs.  Cicely  Croftes),  Ffydamira  Gemella,  (Mrs.  Sophia  Carye,)  the  Kinge,  (Mr. 
Arden.)  Pantamora,  (Mrs.  Villicrs,)  Cammna,  (Mrs.  Yorke,)  Melidoro,  (Mrs.  Howarde.)  Martino, 
(Mrs.  Victoria  Carye,)  Bonorio,  (Mrs.  Bcamout,)  Ossorio,  (Mrs.  Seamer,)  Tymante,  <tny  Lady 
Ffoyldinge,)  Vittorio,  (the  Master  of  the  Monies,)  llomcro,  (Mrs.  Seamer). — After  the  last  act 
of  this  quaint  performance,  the  following  lines  are  addressed  to  the  Queen. 

May  you  have  all  the  joyes  of  innocence, 

“ lnjoyinge  too  all  the  delights  of  sense, 

“ May  you  live  longe  and  knowc  till  ye  are  told 
“ T endeare  your  beauty,  and  wonder  you  are  old, 

“ And  when  heaven’s  heate  shall  draw  you  to  the  skye, 

“ May  you  transfigur'd,  not  disfigur'd  dye." 

No.  XXIX.  “ Diary  of  the  Expedition  of  Charles  V.” — 
quarto,  paper. 

The  title  page  describes  this  MS.  thus,  in  the  handwriting  of  that  age  Commentaire,  ou 
" Diurnal  de  1’  Expedition  de  Thunes,  faictc  par  le  tres  Saincte,  et  tres  Victorieusc  Empereur 
“ Charles  V.” — Then  follows,  in  a more  recent  hand,  the  date  of  that  Expedition,  1635. — 
The  written  pages  are  200,  written  during  the  Expedition,  by  an  eye  witness.  There  is  another 
work  on  this  subject  in  Latin,  “ Joh.  Etropii  Diarium  expeditions  Tunetansc apud  Scard. 
vol.  2,  p.  320,  to  which  may  be  added  the  valuable  narrative  of  Paolo  Giovio,  Istorie  del  suo 
tempo,  Vinegia  1572,  p.  333,  Arc. 
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No.  XXX.  “ Tratado  de  Medicina.” — quarto,  paper. 

The  following  account  of  this  MS.  which  closely  resembles  a printed  book,  is  prefixed  to  it, 
in  Spanish, — “ This  Treatise  on  Medicine,  which  was  copied  by  the  Guarani  Indians,  of  the 
“ ancient  Paraguay  missions,  and  shews  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  fac-simile  transcribing,  to 
“ which  patient  labour  enabled  them  to  attain,  was  presented,  with  other  curiosities,  to  Don 
**  Juan  Tyrrell,  Administrator  of  the  Royal  Custom  House  of  Monte  Video,  by  the  most 
" excellent  Senor  Don  Santiago  Liniers,  General  of  his  Catholic  Majestie's  forces,  and  Viceroy 
44  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  a token  of  friendship  Senor  Tyrrell  takes  the  liberty  of  presenting  this 
“ curious  book,  with  his  respectful  compliments,  to  the  Noble  the  Marquess  of  Buckingham. 
44  London,  18  March,  1808/’  The  pages  are  123,  so  nearly  resembling  a Saragossa  edition  of 
1(K>9,  that  at  first  every  one  is  deceived  by  it.  * 

No.  XXXI.  “ Penmanship/’ — quarto , vellum. 

This  curious  specimen  of  French  penmanship  consists  of  thirty-three  leaves  of  vellum, 
containing  twenty-two  portraits  of  French  ladies,  and  others,  in  the  costume  of  Lewis  XIV /s 
reign,  all  executed  in  common  ink  with  a pen,  but  with  such  exquisite  diligence,  and  yet  such 
freedom,  that  each  figure  seemB  to  have  been  compleated  by  one  uninterrupted  flourishing  of 
tlie  author’s  hand,  no  break  appearing  in  any  of  the  lines,  except  merely  in  the  finishing  of  the 
features.  To  each  lady's  portrait  is  annexed  a song  set  to  music  in  her  praise,  and  at  the  end 
is  placed  a duet,  by  J.  Jacques  Rousseau,  of  Geneva,  composed  by  him  at  Paris,  in  1778,  and 
stated  to  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Twiss  to  Miss  Ancell. 

No.  XXXII.  “ Medical  and  Culin  ary  Receipts.” — quarto,  parchment. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  fifty-two  ; the  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  It 
begins  with  directions  to  pantry  keepers,  followed  by  a “ Counynge  of  Kerving,”  or  the  science 
of  caning.  Instructions  for  preserving  of  wines.  Arc. 

At  the  end  of  these  instructions  are  rules  for  preserving  health,  followed  by  an  article  intitled 
41  Treatysc  off  good  governance. **  This  is  in  verse,  and  is  followed  at  p.  62,  by — “ The  bokc 
“ of  kepying  of  horses.”  Some  leaves  ore  missing  at  the  end. 

No.  XXXIII.  " Historia  Animal ium.” — quarto , parchment . 

The  written  pages  are  thirty-two,  to  which  is  prefixed  a note  in  Mr.  Astle’s  hand  that  this 
MS.  was  written  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  outline  drawings  of  animals  are 
above  forty,  and  to  each  is  added  a description  in  Latin,  taken  from  Aristotle,  of  the  nature  of 
each,  with  moral  allusions  to  vices  and  virtues  of  men,  of  which  the  characters  of  those  animals 
are  described  as  emblematical.  It  begins  with  the  description  of  the  lion,  then  the  Moose  deer, 
44  animal  nimis  acerrimum  ita  ut  nonei  Venator  possit  accedere,  babet  enim  magna  cornua  et  aJta, 
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“ quando  autcm  fugit  per  silvas,  persecutus  incidit,  ct  secat  silvam  cornibus,  atquc  cava 
“ robora  deponit  ad  terrain/'  Next  follow  a variety  of  African  and  European  animals,  the 
descriptions  of  which  are  taken  chiefly  from  Aristotle's  Natural  History.  Amongst  them  is  the 
unicorn.  The  author  is  anonymous  and  legendary. 

No.  XXXIV.  “ II  Petrarca ."—quarto,  parchment. 

This  valuable  MS.  is  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the  author,  and  might  have  been  his  own 
last  copy,  for  he  died  in  1374,  and  this  manuscript  appears  to  be  of  about  that  time.  On 
the  reverse  of  the  last  leaf  his  memorandum  on  the  death  of  Laura,  written  in  the  same  band 
with  the  whole  text,  differs  in  one  date  from  the  same  memorandum  inserted  in  his  transcript  of 
Virgil  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  as  published  by  Tiraboschi.  The  words  in  our  MS.  are  here 
most  carefully  copied  : — 

41  Laura,  propriis  virtutibus  illustris,  et  meis  longum  celebrata  carminibus,  primum  occulis 
“ meis  apparuit,  subprimum  adolescentix  me*  tempus,  anno  M.CCC.XXV1I,  die  vi.  mensis 
“ Aprilis,  in  Ecclesia  S.  Chine,  Avenionensi,  hora  matutina.  At  in  cadem  civitate,  eodem  mense 
" Aprili,  eodem  die  vi,  eadem  hora  primi,  anno  autcm  M.CCC.XLV111,  ab  hac  luce  lux  ilia 
“ subtracta  est,  cum  ego  tunc  Veronx  cssem,  fati  mei  nescius.  Rumor  autcm  infclix,  per 
**  litteras  Ludovici  mei,  me  Parmac  reperit  anno  eodem,  mense  Maio,  die  xxviii,  mane.  Corpus 
“ illud  castissimum  atque  pulcherrimum  in  loco  Fratrum  Minorum  repcsitum  est,  ipso  die 
“ mortis,  ed  vesperam. — Animam  quidem  ejus,  <&c.” 

The  last  date  in  this  extract  is  given  differently  by  Tiraboschi  from  the  Ambrosian  Virgil, 
thus : — “ anno  eodem,  mense  Maio,  die  xix,  mane/’ — Wc  leave  this  variation  in  two  coeval  MSS. 
to  be  reconciled  by  the  learned,  whilst  we  describe  the  MS.  before  us. — It  consists  of  360 
written  pages.  The  initial  letter  is  illuminated  in  gold,  ultramarine  and  other  colours.  The 
first  thirteen  pages  contain  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  sonnets.  The  first  sonnet  is  " Poiche 
*«  ascoltate  in  rime  sparse  il  suono,”  Ac.  The  sonnets  end  at  page  294,  where  they  are 
followed  by  the  4‘  Triumfi  Petrarca?,’’  in  sixty-seven  additional  pages.  The  leaves  of  the  part 
containing  the  sonnets  are  uumbered  to  folio  141,  exclusive  of  the  index,  which  refers  to  the 
numbering  of  the  leaves.  Tiraboschi  mentions  no  MS.  of  superior  antiquity. 

The  following  circumstances  desene  notice,  and  may  help  to  ascertain  the  date  of  this  MS. 
Petrarca  complains  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  soon  after  the  death  of  Laura,  that  his  sonnets 
are  scattered  loosely  amongst  the  people,  by  whom  they  are  corrupted  and  disfigured,  “ Che 
“ i suoi  versi  Italian!  sono  abbandonati  al  popolo,  il  qual  gli  sfigura  cantandoli.”  Tiraboschi, 
vol.  5,  p.  4<il.  Now  the  Abbe  de  Sade  abundantly  proves  that  Laura  died  6 April,  1348, 
therefore  Pctrarca’s  Italian  poems  appear  not  to  have  been  collected  into  one  volume 
before  that  time  ; neither  does  it  appear  that  any  copy  of  them  was  collected  into  one  volume 
before  he  presented  his  library  to  the  republic  of  Venice  in  1302,  as  in  Tiraboschi,  ib.  p.  207. 

It  is  certain  that  Petrarca  frequently  revised  and  corrected  his  own  sonnets,  down  to  that  time, 
as  shewn  by  Ubaldini,  who  published  his  original  fragments  from  his  own  handwriting,  in  1042, 
us  in  Muratori’s  Modena  edition  of  1711,  and  in  Comino’s  Padua  edition  of  1732.  From  tbe 
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year  1302,  when  he  presented  his  library  to  Venice,  until  the  year  1374,  when  he  died,  twelve 
years  elapsed,  during  which  he  collected  and  reformed  his  poems,  and  the  MS.  before  us  is  not 
of  a later  date.  It  was  certainly  written  before  the  sonnets  began  to  be  numbered,  as  they  are 
in  the  printed  editions ; before  the  word  ct  for  and  was  changed  into  cd,  and  before  Petrarca’s 
poems  were  divided  into  parts  1,  and  2.— It  is  remarkable  that  his  sonnets  on  the  vices  of  the 
Romans,  beginning  “ I'Avara  Babilonia,"  and  ••  Fontana  di  dolore,”  are  obliterated,  but  yet 
legible  through  the  pale  ink  with  which  they  are  stained.— By  way  of  conclusion  to  this  article, 
we  may  observe  that  as  Shakespear,  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Clarendon,  are 
the  three  principal  standards  for  the  English  language,  so  arc  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Bocaccio 
for  the  Italian,  as  in  Muratori  della  perfelta  Poesia  Italians,  4to.  Venezia,  1770,  t.  2,  p.  70. 
But  this  observation  must  not  extend  to  style  ; it  relates  only  to  choice  of  Italian  words,  in  which 
these  three  authors  are  superlatively  pure.  From  about  the  year  1300  to  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  not  only  the  authors,  but  even  the  vulgar,  spoke  pure  Italian,  as  is  evident  to  Muratori, 
from  the  MSS.  of  that  period.  From  those  MSS.  Bembo  and  the  subsequent  grammarians, 
and  the  Crusca  Academy  derived  their  principal,  if  not  only  aid,  in  chastening  the  language,  when 
it  had  deviated  from  the  purity  of  that  age. 

No.  XXXV.  **  Nassyngton’s  Poem  on  the  Trinity.” — thick 
quarto,  paper  and  vellum . 

Tbe  leaves  of  this  MS.  arc  numbered  from  1 to  245,  where  the  paging  is  discontinued,  leaf 
245  being  the  last  paged,  but  the  poetry  continues  regular  and  perfect  through  a series  of  70 
leaves  more,  down  to  leaf  325,  where,  in  addition  to  Nassington,  we  find  Gower's  “ Exhortatio 
99  contra  vitium  Adulterii,”  in  ten  leaves,  ending  at  leaf  33.5  of  the  MS. 

The  following  account  of  this  MS.  is  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Todd,  bookseller,  at  York. 

99  No.  10451,  Naasyngton— -William  De — His  Religious  Poem  on  the  Trinity  and  Unity/’  a 
" curious  MS.  of  the  15th  century  consising  of  upwards  of  640  pages,  fairly  written,  partly  on 
" vellum,  and  partly  on  paper,  intermixed.  A thick  short  folio,  (read  quarto)  with  the  original 
“ oak  covers,  edges  uncut. — circa  ann.  1480.” 

It  is  presumed  this  work  was  never  printed,  as  no  trace  of  it  can  bejfound  in  tbe  numerous 
catalogues,  and  other  bibliographical  works,  which  have  been  examined.  Unfortunately  a part 
of  the  second  leaf  of  the  Proheme  (w  hich  is  in  prose)  has  been  tom  off : otherwise  the  whole 
appears  to  be  perfect,  although  there  are  some  few  errors  in  the  paging,  but  these,  upon 
inspection,  evidently  do  not  affect,  or  interrupt  the  regular  series  of  stanzas. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  “ History  of  English  Poetry/'  has  given  the  following  account  of  a similar 
MS.  copy  of  this  poem,  which  he  accidentally  met  with  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  cathedral. — 
" To  this  period,  (speaking  of  the  reign  of  Edward  V.)  I refer  William  of  Nassyngton,  a proctor, 
99  or  advocate  to  the  ecclesiastial  court,  at  York.  He  translated  into  English  rhymes,  as  I 
“ conjecture,  about  the  year  1480,  a Theological  tract  entitled, — A treatise  on  the  Trinity  and 
“ Unity,  with  a Declaration  of  God's  Works,  and  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ, — written  by 
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“ John  of  Wandelby,  an  Augustine  friar,  of  Yorkshire,  a student  in  the  Augustine  convent  at 
**  Oxford,  the  Provincial  of  his  Order  in  England,  and  a strenuous  champion  against  the 
“ doctrines  of  Wycliffe,”  &c.  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  2,  p.  172. 

Gowers  work  at  the  end  of  this  MS.  is  an  English  translation  from  bis  French  Balade,  “ On 
11  the  Dignity  or  Excellence  of  Marriage/'  which  is  mentioned  by  Tanner  in  his  Bibliotheca, 
name  Nassyngton. — The  following  lines  are  prefixed  to  this  version : 

“ Who  yat  liste  loke  in  yis  litel  tretice, 

" May  finde  what  mcschief  is  of  audultre, 

“ Wherefore  he  yat  will  eschewe  yat  vice, 

“ He  may  see  here  to  beware  of  folie, 

44  Gower  it  made  in  Frenshe  with  grete  studie,  &c. 

Tlic  titles  of  the  different  chapters  of  this  poem  are  in  Latin,  and  in  red  ink. 

IS’o.  XXXVI.  “ Johannis  de  Janua  CATHOLicoN.”~-/bfto,  parchment. 

This  MS.  was  purchased  at  the  Pinclli  sale  by  Lord  Spencer,  who  presented  it  to  the  late 
Marquess  of  Buckingham.  The  written  pages  are  644.  The  initial  letter  P,  is  finely  illu- 
minated, and  in  its  centre  is  a miniature  picture  of  Janua  himself,  kneeling  before  the  Virgin  and 
Infant,  vested  in  his  dominican  habit,  holding  out  both  hands  closed  before  his  breast,  whilst 
the  Infant  gives  him  the  Benediction  in  the  Latin  form.  The  glories  about  the  heads  of  the 
Virgin  and  Infant  are  in  gold.  The  margins  are  elegantly  festooned  and  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  the  lower  margins  present  five  figures  in  the  burlesque  style  of  that  age. 

The  title  at  the  head  of  the  page  is  in  red  ink,  thus — “ Incipit  Summa  que  vocatur  Catbo- 
44  licon,  edita  a fratre  Johanne  de  Janua,  ordinis  Fratrum  Predicatorum."  Each  page  is 
divided  into  two  columns,  amounting  in  all  to  1266.  The  initial  letters  of  chapters  are 
finely  ornamented,  illuminated,  and  flourished  along  the  margins  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  Each  page  is  a foot  and  a half  in  length,  and  twenty-one  pages  are  ornamented 
in  gold.  The  form  of  the  letters  is  modem  Gothic,  of  the  13th  century. 

Janua's  real  name  was  Ballii,  his  adopted  name  " De  Janus,*  was  derived  from  Genoa,  his 
birth  place.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1266.  His  Catholicon  now  before  us,  was  first 
printed  by  Fust  and  Scboeffer,  in  1460,  without  the  printer's  name.  Meerman  has  ventured  to 
ascribe  it  to  Gutenburg,  because  the  usual  form  of  Fust  and  Schoeffer’s  colophons  differs  from 
that  of  the  princeps  of  Janua,  theirs  being  always  in  red  ink,  this  in  black ; secondly,  because 
it  has  not  their  names  annexed  to  the  colophon,  which  they  never  omitted  after  1457 ; thirdly, 
because  the  shape  of  the  type  differs  from  theirs ; fourthly  because  Gutenburg’s  press  was 
purchaser!,  in  1468,  bv  Nicholas  Bechtermuntze,  de  Atlavilla,  who  printed  a **  Vocabularium 
“ Latino-Teutonicum”  that  year,  with  the  same  types  which  were  used  in  printing  the  Catholicon, 
and  this  scarce  and  curious  vocabulary  was  shewn  to  him  by  Mr.  Bryant,  in  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  library,  and  contains  extracts  from  the  Catholicon. — To  all  these  reasons  it  has 
been  deemed  a sufficient  reply,  that  the  celebrated  princeps  of  the  Psalter  by  Fust  and 
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Schocffer,  in  1467,  anti  the  “ Catholicon,"  in  1400,  ore  executed  in  cut  metal  types ; that 
they  were  the  first  inventor*  ; that  their  Putters  of  1-167  and  1460,  their  Durand  us  of  1460, 
and  their  Catholicon,  are  the  earliest  printed  books  known  to  have  a date;  and  that  Fast  and 
Schoeffer  assume  the  merit  of  hating  invented  cut  metal  types  for  these  works. — Gutenberg 
however  was  their  associate  at  that  time,  and  the  Psalter  was  four  years  in  the  press ; so 
that  he  muat  have  been  acquainted  with  the  art  before  the  year  1467.  In  fact  the  bible  of 
1460,  printed  by  all  three,  is  in  cut  metal  types,  and  it  is  certain,  that  Gutenberg  never  used 
any  other  than  wooden  or  cut  metal  types  down  to  1407. 

De  Bure  ascribes  the  Catholicon  to  Fust  and  Schoeffer.  That  immense  folio  edition,  he  says, 
was  printed  *'  Moguntise  per  Jotranncm  Fust,  Ac.  Ac.  1400 ; " he  adds  that  it  is  one  of  the  four 
first  works  that  appeared  in  print,  with  the  imprint  of  the  year.  Mr.  Grenville  possesses  a 
copy  of  this  most  rare  edition,  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  Alchora  library,  in  which  the  date 
is—*'  Hie  liber  egregius  Catholicon,  Dolce  Incarnationb  onni  1400,  Alma  in  Urbe  Moguntina, 
nationis  indite  Germanice,  Ac.  impressus  atque  confectus  est."  Another  copy  on  vclJum  in 
the  Mac  Carthy  library,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Decameron, 
p.  171,  where  he  ascribes  it  to  Gutenberg. 

The  " Catholicon-'  was  reprinted  by  Greinnfleich  with  wooden  types.  The  Strasbourg  edition, 
by  Mentelins,  which  was  published  without  name  or  date  of  year,  is  probably  of  1400,  as  in 
Meerman,  v.  2,  p.  00-09.  A copy  was  purchased  at  Dr.  Mead  s sale  for  £26. 16s.  for  the  late 
Lewis  XVI.  king  of  France,  wbo  gave  a commission  to  bid  £160  for  it.  Mr.  West's  copy  sold 
for  £36.  3s.  Gd.  and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library.  Dr.  Askew’s  was  said  not  to  be  the  Princeps, 
and  one  of  its  leaves  being  supplied  in  writing,  it  sold  for  £14.  10s.  It  may  be  considered 
as  certain,  that  all  books  bearing  an  earlier  date  than  1467,  are  forgeries,  as  in  Maittaire 
Annales  Typogr.  I.  1.  p.  2. 

Ducange  mentions  the  Catholicon  in  bis  preface,  as  an  “ Emporium  media:  Lalinitntis.” — We 
know  no  MS.  copy  as  old  as  this  now  before  us,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  coeval  with 
De  Janua  himself,  who  died  in  1208. 

No.  XXXVII.  “ The  Goulden  Aut."— folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  two  hundred  and  six,  of  James  I’s  reign,  and  apparently  the  original, 
written  in  1603.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  fifty-three  written  leaves,  the  second  of 
forty-nine.  The  title  of  the  first  is  in  these  words,  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  contents 
'*  The  goulden  Arte,  or  the  Jewell  House  of  Genies,  wherein  is  shewed  the  generations  of  Gould 
“ and  Silver  in  there  Mines,  and  the  reducing  them  to  perfecte  mettles,  with  their  value  in 
" quoync  and  cstimationc  for  other  uses ; the  gencratione  and  fishinge  for  pearle,  the  kuow- 
**  ledge  of  all  pretious  stonues,  the  makingc  of  counterfect  stonnes,  &c.  by  William  Hethe, 

“ Clarke  of  his  Majestie’s  Store  for  the  Navy,  at  Portsmouth/'  The  year  when  this  MS. 
was  written  is  mentioned  at  folio  10 ; — **  As  money  now  goeth,  in  the  first  yeare  of  his 
'*  Majesty's  raigne,  being  1603.” — The  second  part  is  infilled,  **  The  booke  of  Pearles 
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44  and  precious  S tonnes."  Both  are  in  the  authors  own  hand,  and  though  this  work  is  not 
mentioned  by  Nicolson,  or  Oldys,  or  in  Wood's  Athens,  or  Fasti,  and  is  not  quoted  by  Bishop 
Fleetwood  in  his  valuable  44  Chronicon  Pretiosum/’  yet  it  abounds  in  information  on  the 
very  subject  of  that  work. — The  principal  articles  are— -of  the  generation  of  gold  and  it* 
qualities. — Where  most  and  best  found. — Manner  of  working  the  mines  in  the  West  Indies. — 
Use  of  quicksilver  in  refining. — Ancient  manner  of  working  the  gold  mines  in  Egypt. — Of  silver 
mines  ancient  and  modern.— Qualities  of  silver. — Origin  of  money  and  coinage. — Manner  of 
assaying  gold  and  silver. — Charge  and  duty  of  the  Warden  of  the  Mint. — Manner  of  trying 
money. — Of  the  pound  troy. — Value  of  sterling  silver  and  fine  silver  compared. — Of  receiving 
bullion  into  the  Mint.— Difference  of  Troy  weight  and  Tower  weight.— Comparative  tables  of 
the  value  of  foreign  and  English  coins,  of  different  ages. — Of  the  jury  of  goldsmiths  for  the  trial) 
of  prizes  for  gold  and  silver  moneyes  before  the  Starchamber  in  1000,  and  1601. — Comparative 
tables  of  the  fineness  of  all  manner  of  gold  coins. — The  secret  to  know  where  gold  and  silver 
may  be  found. — How  to  make  artificial  gold. — Of  metals  in  the  West  Indies,  and  how  the 
Indians  discover  them. — Quality  of  the  earths  where  they  are  found.  Of  the  Potosi  mines,  and 
the  maimer  of  finding  and  refining  gold  there,  with  the  properties  of  quicksilver  as  used  there, 
and  the  engines  to  grind  metals,  Ac.  to  folio  54,  or  page  100. 

The  second  part  is  paged  from  folio  1,  to  40,  where  the  title  is  in  these  words — 44  The 
44  Booke  of  pearles  and  previous  stonnes,  with  their  vallewes  and  vertues.” — After  noticing  the 
precious  stones  mentioned  in  Exodus,  c.  28,  v.  17,  this  author  gives  an  extract  from  Marbo- 
dams’s  Dactylothcca,  which  he  translates  into  English  verse,  shewing  the  great  variety  and 
properties  of  precious  stones ; he  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  generation  of  pearls,  and  how 
they  are  found,  their  prices,  qualities,  how  to  make  them  have  an  excellent  colour. — 
Of  Scotch  pearls  and  the  manner  of  fishing  for  them. — This  article  is  taken  chiefly  from 
Hollingsbead  and  Cardane. — Of  carbuncles  and  diamonds,  with  their  prices ; where  to  be 
found  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  how  to  polish  them. — Of  rubies. — Of  the  saphirc,  its 
values  and  properties ; — the  topaz  ; — smaragdes  or  emeralds the  spinoell  and  different 
sorts  of  rubies : — the  turquoise  ; the  jacinth,  amethist,  jerasol,  jasper,  agat,  meznphitis, 
“annus,  the  loadstone  ; the  echitcs  or  aquileus ; the  magnes. 

A vast  variety  of  ornamental  stones  follow ; amongst  them  are  the  elitropia,  benllus, 
cornelian,  iris,  lapis-lazuli,  chrysolitus,  onyx,  crystal,  amber,  coral,  calcedonic,  serpentine, 
the  hezaar. — Of  the  unicorn's  horn  and  its  medical  properties,  Arc.  The  following  passage 
extracted  from  this  part  of  the  work  claims  attention.  44  The  unicorn's  home  that  is  at  Winsof, 
44  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  world,  it  is  one  the  outsid  of  a rustic  colour, 
44  rufe,  and  as  it  were  wreathed  in  spires,  haveing  all  the  rest  of  the  trew  markes  found  therein 
“ that  a trew  home  should  have.  The  unicome,  as  Lewes  Wastinian  testifieth,  who  sayeth  he 
44  saw  two  of  them  at  Meequa,  is  of  the  hyghet  of  a young  horse  colte  of  thirtie  nionthes  old.  He 
44  hath  a head  like  a hcarte,  and  in  his  forehead  he  hath  a sharp  pointed  home,  three  cubits 
44  longe,  or  thereabout,  he  hath  a longe  necke  and  a mayne  hanginge  downe  one  the  one  side 
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" of  his  oecke,  hi«  legges  are  slender  as  the  ledges  of  a goate,  and  his  feet  are  cloven  much 
“ like  the  goate.  HU  hinder  feet  are  heavy,  and  his  heare  is  in  couller  like  unto  a beay  horse. 
“ This  beaste  is  in  countenance  crewell,  and  wylde,  and  yet  notwithstanding  raixtc  with  a 
*•  certaine  sweetness,  or  amiablenes,  bU  hornc  is  of  a marvelous  great  force  and  vertue  against 
*'  venome  and  poyson.  The  unicoroe  is  found  in  Ethiopia,  like  as  the  asse  is  found  in  India, 
“ which  asse  hath  likewise  one  only  home  in  his  forehead,  and  is  taken  som  tymes  for  the 
" unicorn.'* 

Pliny  describes  the  unicorn  as  the  Indian  ass.  (1.)  He  is  mentioned  also  by  Ctesias  in  Indicis, 
quoted  by  Photius  Biblioth.  cod.  74,  by  Aristotle  Hist.  Animal.  1.  2,  and  3,  and  Elian  1.  4, 
c.  52.  Bochart  however  maintains  that  no  such  animal  ever  existed.  Hierozoicon  1.  3.  In 
the  " Historia  animalium,"  of  the  12th  century,  already  described,  fabulous  account  of  the 
unicorn  proves  that  the  reality  of  the  animal  was  then  universally  believed. — Pereyra  states, 
in  his  account  of  Greenland,  that  what  is  commonly  called  the  unicorn's  horn,  is  the  horn 
of  a large  fish,  called  A'ortra//  by  the  Greenlanders.  But  the  reality  of  the  unicorn’s 
existence,  is  asserted  by  Bruce,  vol.  5,  p.  88,  by  Alexander  Ross  in  his  reply  to  Brown's  vulgar 
errors,  intitled,  “ Arcana  Microcosmi,"  Loud.  1851,  p.  188. 

No.  XXXVIII.  “ Biblia  Sacra  Latina  S*c.  XIV.”— folio,  parchment. 

The  written  pages  of  this  valuable  and  finely  preserved  Bible  are  050,  containing  upwards  of 
145  illuminated  capital  letters.  At  the  end  of  the  last  written  page  is  the  following  entry  of 
a testamentary  bequest : “ Reverendus  in  Christo  Pater,  et  Dn»  DTI*  Johannes  Cheveroti  de 
" Polignaco,  miseracionc  Divina  Tornacensis  Ep»T  banc  pulcram  Bibliam  Johauni  nato  Petri 
" Falguerii  filiolo  suo  per  suum  Testament um  donavit,  anno  Domini  Millessimo  cccclviii. 
“ Oret  Drum  pro  eo. — Ita  cst — De  Butoville.” 

The  pages  are  divided  into  columns,  makiug  in  all  one  thousand  nine  hundred  columns. 
Forty  nine  of  these  are  decorated  by  large  initial  letters,  ornamented  with  miniature  figures  of 
saints,  churches,  flowers,  and  devices.  The  miniature  figures  in  gold,  ultramarine,  and  various 
colours,  amount  to  174.  The  initials  of  books  and  prologues  decorated  in  gold  are  145,  and 
the  smaller  initials  of  chapters,  which  are  alternately  in  vivid  blue  and  red  colours,  and  are 
finely  flourished  along  the  margins,  having  their  extremities  extended  to  the  ends  of  the  pages, 
and  to  the  tops,  amount  to  1233. 


(1)  * Vnicorne  Asinu*  tantom  Indictis,”  Harduio’s  cd.  t.  1,  p.  610,  1.  15. 

(2)  Marmol  describes  the  unicorn  in  hi*  travel*  in  Africa.  Lobo  mentions  it  in  .Ethiopia,  where  it  is  called 
'*  Arvoeharis/  and  says  that  it  is  extremely  swift,  John  Gabriel,  a Portuguese,  says  that  he  taw  one  in  the 
kingdom  of  Damar.  Vincent  Lc  Blanc  says  that  be  saw  one  in  the  king  of  Pegu’s  seraglio.  Delachamp,  in  his 
Annotations  on  Pliny,  I.  8,  21,  and  I.  II,  c.  46,  describes  seven  species  of  this  animal.  And  Cosmas  Mooacbus, 
an  Egyptian,  describes  it  as  well  knowu  in  Ethiopia.  Collect.  SS.  PP.  t.  2,  p.  338.  Chardin,  whose  veracity  is 
generally  acknowledged,  saw  one  in  Persia.  1.  3.  p.  45.  He  calls  it  the  rhinoceros,  a species  of  the  unicorn, 
and  the  Hebrew  name  “ Rheem"  applies  to  cither,  as  in  Renaudot's  notes  on  the  two  Arabian  travellers  in 
China.  8vo.  Loud.  1733,  p.  17.  and  61.  Calmet  says  that  he  found  amongst  the  papers  of  the  House  of  Lorraiu, 
that  in  the  1 0th  century,  66.000  florins  were  paid  for  the  purchase  of  an  unicorn. 
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This  magnificent  copy  of  the  Latin  vulgate  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  was 
written  in  the  13tii  or  14th  century;  certainly  not  later;  and  corresponds  nearly  with  the 
Clementine  edition.  The  arrangements  of  both  agree  exactly  down  to  the  end  of  Paralipomenon 
2,  where  a column  of  additional  matter  may  be  seen  in  our  MS.  which  is  not  in  the  edition 
sanctioned  by  Clement  VIII,  or  in  the  Greek,  or  Hebrew  columns  of  Walton. 

The  various  readings  do  not  appear  to  be  many,  nor  is  this  the  place  to  notice  them. 
But  there  is  one  at  the  end  of  Nehemiah  c.  7,  (1)  which  differs  considerably  from  the  printed 
copy.  In  the  MS.  the  words  and  numerals  arc  as  follows — **  Omnis  multitude  quasi  vir 
” unus,  xlv  mil.  ccc.  lx.  absque  servis  et  ancillis  eorum,  qui  erant  vii.  m.ccc.xxx.vii.  ct  inter  cos 
**  cantores  ct  cantatriccs  cc.xlv.  Cameli  eorum  cccc.xxv.  Asini  sex  m.  septingenti  xx.M — In  the 
printed  edition  the  numerals  differ  considerably,  and  the  13th  chapter  which  is  the  last  of 
Nehcmiah  in  that  edition,  is  divided  into  three  in  this  MS.  which  gives  fifteen  chapters  of  the 
same  book.  These  fifteen  chapters  of  Nehemiah  are  followed  by  Esdne  Liber  2,  beginning 
**  Et  fecit  Josias,”  and  consisting  of  nine  chapters,  which  make  the  third  of  Esdras  in  the 
printed  editions.  (2)  There  arc  also  prologues  prefixed  to  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Job,  in  this  MS. 
which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Clementine. 

The  second  chapter  of  Judith  begins  in  this  MS.  “ Anno  xii."  In  the  Clementine  it  is 


(I)  The  Jewish  canon  never  contained  more  than  twenty-two  books,  a a stated  by  Josephus  against  Appion. 
Thene  were  collected  and  arranged  in  one  volume  by  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon  ; and  therefore  that  ration  includes  no  book  subsequent  to  Nehemiah,  nor  is  any  one  of  the  latter 
quoted  by  the  Apostles.  It  is  evident  from  Ecclesiasticus,  c.  49,  that  the  author  wrote  after  the  Jewish  canon 
was  fixed,  for  alter  enumerating  Isaiab,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  he  adds  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  who  follow 
them  in  the  Jewish  canon.  Esdras,  according  to  the  oldest  Jewish  written  tradition,  bad  all  the  twenty-two 
books  transcribed  in  a new  character,  which  was  the  Chaldee,  and  Nehemiah  added  his  book  to  that  of  Esdras, 
making  it  the  last  volume  of  ilie  canon,  as  in  the  epistle  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  liter  brethren  of  Egypt, 
in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees.  Josephus  positively  asserts  that  the  books  written  since  the  reign  of  Arta. 
xerxes,  consequently  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  Ecclesiasticus,  Wisdom,  and  the  Maccabees,  never  were  considered 
sacred  by  the  Jews,  and  S.S.  Jerome  and  Epiphanius  agree—"  We  have  only  twenty-two  books,’’  says  Josephus, 
which  comprehend  the  history  of  all  ages,  and  merit  our  belief.  Five  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  what 
'*  relates  to  the  origin  of  man  and  the  succession  of  generations  down  to  his  death,  a period  of  about  3000 
“ years.  From  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  who  was  king  of  Persia  after  Xerxes,  the  prophets 
“ who  succeeded  him,  have,  in  thirteen  books,  written  the  events  of  their  own  tiroes.  The  other  four  books 
«*  coni ain  hymns  in  praise  of  God,  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human  life.  There  is  also  written  what 
“ occurred  since  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  to  our  own  times,  but  the  writers  have  not  been  received  with  the  same 
u credit,  because  there  was  no  certain  succession  of  prophets  in  that  interval.”  All  agree  that  the  four  books  of 
Jusephus's  last  class  are  the  Psalm*,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles ; but  as  he  does  not  particnlarizc  the  tbir . 
teen  of  the  second  class,  and  all  agiec  that  in  that  second  class  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles, 
Esdras,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  with  his  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophrts,  making 
one  book,  most  be  included,  some  difficulty  occurs  with  respect  to  Job  and  Esther,  since  the  above  books  com- 
plete the  number  of  thirteen,  without  these  two.  Resides,  in  his  antiquities,  he  describes  Esther  as  written 
in  the.  reigu  of  Artaxerxes,  and  there  asserts  that  all  the  sacred  books  were  written  between  the  time  of  Moses 
and  that  reign,  adding  that  the  books  written  under  that  prince,  and  since  his  time,  do  not  stand  upon  the 
same  authority. 

(2)  St.  Jerome  says  that  the  two  books,  which  are  ascribed  to  Ezrah  in  some  Bibles,  were  formerly  counted 
by  the  Jews,  only  a*  ouc,  hence  both  are  ascribed  to  Ezrab  in  the  Vulgate,  though  in  more  ancient  copies,  both 
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" Anno  xtti.*' — At  the  end  of  Ecclcaiast.  c.  42,  are  the  words,  **  et  quia  sciens  confirmavit 
“ fortitudinem  ejus,"  which  are  not  in  the  Clementine. 

The  2!)th  chapter  of  Jeremy  begins — " 1“  anno  dccimo  ct  xii  mense,  una  die  mensis.”  In 
the  Clementine  the  reading  is — " In  anno  dccimo,  dccimo  mense,  undecima  die  menub.” 
The  thirty-second  chapter  of  ditto  in  the  MS.  begins,  “ Et  factum  eat  xi  anno  in  mense  xii,” 
whereas  in  the  Clementine  it  is, 44  Et  factum  est  xii  anno  in  mense  xii.” 

The  most  remarkable  variation  in  the  New  Testament  occurs  in  the  four  first  verses  of  St. 
Luke.  These  are  given  in  this  MS.  not  as  part  of  that  gospel,  but  as  a prologue  to  it,  the 
gospel  itself  beginning  with  the  words  of  the  fifth  printed  verse, — “ Fuit  in  diebus  Herodia - 
and  to  mark  more  strongly  that  these  four  verses  are  no  part  of  St.  Luke’s,  they  are  followed 
in  this  MS.  by  a second  prologue,  which  is  separated  from  the  preceding  by  a title  in  red  ink, 
thus  : — “ Item  alius  Prologus,”  and  this  •'  alius  prologus”  is  St.  Jerome’s,  beginning  “ Lucas 
“ Syrus,  drc. — Certainly  this  part  of  SL  Luke  has  all  the  appearance  of  a preface,  in  which 
tlte  author,  addressing  himself  to  Theophilus,  (as  general  a name  as  Philosophus)  explains  the 
intent  of  his  work.  Origen,  St.  Ambrose,  Salvian,  and  St.  Epiphauius  agree,  that  Theophilus  b 
here  to  be  understood  as  a general  name.  However  the  most  ancient  MSS.  give  these  verses 
as  St.  Luke's,  and  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustin  believe  that  Theophilus  is  the  proper  name 
of  some  Asbtic  Greek,  to  whom  St.  Luke  addresses  hb  narrative. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  contained  in  thb  MS.  are  the  Pentateuch,  the  eight  !>ooks 
of  the  prophets,  viz.  0,  Joshua,  7,  Judges,  to  which,  says  St.  Jerome,  the  Jews  add  Ruth.  8, 
Samuel,  otherwise  called  the  first  and  second  of  Kings.  9,  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Kings, 
containing  the  two  last  parts  of  Samuel.  10,  Paralipomena,  or  Chronicles,  two  books.  11  and 
12,  Esdras  and  Nehemiah,  two  books,  (I)  a second  book  of  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther. — 13, 
Job.  14,  Psalms.  15,  Proverbs.  10.  Ecclesiastes.  17,  Canticles, — Wisdom,  Ecclcsiasticus. — 
18,  Isaiah.  19,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations, — Baruch. — 20,  Ezekiel.  21,  Daniel, — with  the 
Canticle  of  the  three  Children,  and  the  Hbtory  of  Susannah,  but  with  a caveat  prefixed  to  the 
latter  that  it  b not  in  the  Hebrew  originals,  but  is  transcribed  from  Theodotion.  22.  The  twelve 
minor  prophets  follow  in  the  usual  order,  and  after  them  the  two  books  of  Maccabees. — Thb  is  also 
the  order  followed  in  the  Clementine  edition,  excepting  that  the  second  book  ascribed  to  Esdras  is 
brought  to  the  Apocrypha  at  the  end,  and  called  the  third  of  Esdras,  Nehemiah  being  the  second. 

The  Jews  not  wishing  to  exceed  the  number  of  22,  united  Ruth  with  Judges,  and  the  La- 
mentations with  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  and  probably  Esther  with  Job.  But  it  b questionable 


Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  second  beam  the  name  of  Nehemiah.  —Tbc  third  aad  fourth  are  inserted  at  the 
end  of  the  Vulgate,  after  the  prayer  of  Manassch,  when  captive  at  Babylon,  which  is  quoted  in  the  second 
of  Chronicles,  c.  31.  The  third  exists  in  Greek,  and  is  quoted  by  St-  Athanasius,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St. 
Angnstin.  But  the  fourth  is  only  in  Latin,  and  is  the  apocryphal  work  of  some  converted  Jew. 

(1)  The  books  numbered  in  Arabics  in  the  above  list,  have  always  been  received  by  Jews  and  Christians. 
The  others  were  never  introduced  into  the  Christian  canon  before  that  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.  D.  397 ; but  they  are  quoted  as  sacred  by  the  primitive  Christiana,  and  in  a decree  of  the  Council  of 
Hippo,  A.  D.  393,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  above  Council  of  Carthage  — 1 They  are  now  received  as  Canonical 
by  the  Latin  Church,  for  reasons  which  are  stated  at  large  by  Calmet  and  Dupin. 
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whether  Esther  formed  one  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  though  St.  Jerome  says  it  did.  The  hook* 
which  certainly  did  not,  are  those  to  which  Josephus  alludes,  as  written  since  the  reign  of  Artaxerxe*, 
namely,  Tobit,  Judith,  (querc  Esther?)  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  Maccabees  I.  and  II. 
All  these  arc  placed  in  the  same  order  in  our  MS.  as  in  St.  Jerome’s  Clementine  Vulgate,  each 
having  prefixed  to  it  St.  Jerome’s  prologue. — The  books  and  epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
follow  in  the  same  order  as  in  that  edition,  (X)  ending  with  the  Apocalypse,  at  page  847  of  the 
MS.  The  one  hundred  and  two  remaining  pages  contain  a valuable  alphabetical  glossary  of  all 
the  difficult  words  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

The  Princeps  editio  of  the  Vulgate  is  referred,  by  the  most  accurate  Bibliographers,  to  1460. 
(2)  It  was  printed  in  cut  metal  types,  and  in  two  volumes  folio,  by  Fust  and  Schoetfer,  at 
Mentz,  without  date ; the  few  copies  that  remain,  are  on  vellum.  (3)  Mr.  Grenville's  fine  copy  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mac  Carthy  Catalogue,  '*  No.  8*280,"  and  is  perfect.  Mr.  Dibdin  says,  that  it 
may  indeed  be  pronounced  a treasure  of  the  first  magnitude.  Decameron,  v.  3,  p.  180.  It  is 
certainly  older  than  any  of  the  five  first  works  printed  with  dates,  namely,  the  Psalters  of  1457, 
and  1459,  the  Duraudus  of  1460,  the  Catholicon  of  1460,  and  the  Constitutions  of  Clement  V. 
of  1480.  But  the  MS.  now  before  us,  is  older  than  that  edition  by  a whole  century ; and 
being  more  correct,  we  are  at  a loss  to  know  why  the  first  editions  of  this  valuable  work, 
throughout  a period  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  down  to  Clement  V Ill’s,  of  1502,  all 
happen  to  be  so  scandalously  incorrect.  The  second  edition  by  Fust  and  Schoeffher,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  1462,  is  quite  as  scarce  as  the  first,  and  has  been  purchased  at  exorbitant 
prices ; the  third  printed  “ Embries*,  A.  D.  I486,"  in  two  volumes,  folio,  still  scarcer  than 
either  of  the  former,  and  known  only  from  Le  Long’s  Bibliotheca  Sacra, — the  fourth,  printed  at 
Augsburg,  1488,  folio,  quoted  by  Lf  Long,  ibid. — the  fifth,  “ Reutlingsc,  anno  1480,"  folio, 
known  only  from  the  Bibliotheca  Nurcmbergensis,— the  sixth,  at  Rome  A.  D.  1471, — the  seventh, 
ibid,  same  year,— the  eighth,  at  Mentz,  by  Schocffer,  in  1472,  folio,  closely  resembling  his 
former  edition  of  1482, — the  ninth,  at  Rome,  1473, — the  tenth,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  1475, 
without  the  name  or  place  of  the  printer,  —the  eleventh,  at  Ncuremberg,  same  year, — 
the  twelfth,  at  Placentia,  same  year, — the  thirteenth,  at  Paris,  folio,  1470. — the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth,  at  Venice  and  Naples,  same  year. — the  Complutensian  of  1514,  Pope 
Sixtus  Vth’s.  in  three  volumes,  folio,  Rome,  1590,  and  Pope  Clement  Vlllth's,  Rome,  1502,  all 


(1)  With  this  ditferenre  however,  (hat  in  the  Clemcntiuc,  the  Acta  follow  the  four  Gospels,  whereas  in  this 
MS*  the  four  Go*pcls  are  followed  by  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  the  usual  order,  then  the  Acts,  and  the  other 
Epistles,  and  lastly  the  Apocalypse.  Walton’s  arrangement  differs.  He  gives  Esther  aud  Job  after  Xchcmiah, 
and  proceeds  from  Solomon's  Son*  immediately  to  the  three  greater  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezechiel, 
omitting  Baruch  after  Kzechicl.  He  then  gives  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  the  third  and  fourth 
books  ascribed  to  Esdras,  then  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom.  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  Susannah,  Ore  prayer  of  Aurias, 
the  Song  of  the  three  Children,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  Maccabees  I.  and  II. 

(2)  De  Bure  refers  it  to  1450.  He  describes  it  from  a copy  iu  the  Mazarine  library. 

(2)  All  the  known  copies  of  the  Psalters  of  1457  and  1459,  are  on  vellum,  as  are  almost  all  the  knowu  works 
primed  before  1462,  sis  in  Meerman.  The  Durandus  of  1459  is  uniformly  so;  and  yet  the  Catholirou  of  1460 
is  aniformly  on  paper,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mac  Carthy,  and  the  Pahs  MSS. 
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abound  in  such  numerous  errors,  that  Thomas  James,  the  Bodleian  Librarian,  enumerated  two 
thousand  in  the  Sixtine  edition,  and  these  not  merely  errors  of  the  press. 

Clement  Vlllth,  in  whose  edition  many  of  these  w ere  corrected,  admits,  with  becoming  modesty, 
that  many  others  remain  yet  to  be  corrected  by  future  revisors.  Nor  does  the  Council  of  Trent 
declare  the  Vulgate  authentic,  farther  than  in  general  terms,  as  respecting  the  doctrines  of 
Revelation  and  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  Bible,  though  divided  into  chapters,  is  not  divided  into  verses, 
neither  do  the  chapters  agree  always  with  those  of  the  printed  editions.  Dupin  says,  that  our 
divisions  into  chapters  were  first  made  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  Hist,  of  the  Canon,  Lond.  fol.  1700, 
p.  122.  But  Eggi,  Bianchini,  and  other  foreign  as  well  as  English  writers,  ascribe  that  division 
to  Cardinal  Langton,  as  in  Eggi's  Purpara  docta  1.  1,  No.  01.  The  learned  Iricus  agrees,  in  his 
preface  to  his  edition  of  the  celebrated  MS.  Italic  version  of  the  Gospels,  written  by  the 
hand  of  St.  Eusebius,  of  Vercelli,  pag.  xviii,  and  so  docs  VVetstenius.  (1) 

Dupin  adds,  that  the  distinguishing  of  each  chapter  into  verses,  as  we  have  them,  was  tirst 
introduced  by  Robert  Stephens,  " who  has  followed  the  divisions  of  the  Greek  MSS.  wherever 
" he  found  them  divided  into  verses."  But  this  is  inaccurate.  If  Stephens  found  them  in 
Greek  MSS.  then  he  was  not  the  inventor.  His  edition  to  which  Dupin  alludes,  is  the  Royal 
Paris  of  1551,  the  first  in  which  the  verses  are  numbered.  But  though  in  our  MS.  the  verses 
are  not  numbered,  yet  the  initials  of  verses  are  marked  in  the  text,  in  red  ink. 

Possibly  this  MS.  is  a transcript  of  Lanfrauc  s edition,  the  author  of  whose  Life,  published  by 
D'Acbery,  says: — Et  quia  Scripture:  Scriptorum  vitiis  crant  minium  corrupt;?,  onmen,  tarn 
“ Veteris,  quam  N.  T.  libros,  nec  non  etiam  Scripta  SS.  l'atrum,  secundum  orthodoxam  tideni 
**  studuit  corrigere,  et  etiam  multa  de  bis  quibus  utiuiur,  nocte  et  die  in  servitio  Ecclesiar,  ad 
M ungucm  emendavit.” — Cardinal  Xiiuencs  published  another  copy  in  his  Complutcnsian 
Polyglot,  in  1514,  of  which  he  says  in  the  preface,  that  not  an  apex  was  missing  in  it,  and 
that  it  was  written  in  Gothic  characters,  above  eight  hundred  years  before : — “ Latinam 
“ B.  Hicronymi  translutioneni  coutuliinus  cum  quamplurimis  veneranda?  vetustatis,  sed  his 
“ maxime  quie  in  publica  Complutensis  nostra*  Lniversitatis  Bibliotheca  reconduntur,  qua*  supra 
“ octingcntcsiinuni  abliiuc  annum  literis  Gotbicis  conscripta,  ea  sunt  sinceritatc,  ut  nec  apicis 
" lapsus  possit  in  eis  deprehendi."  But  yet  Ximenes's  edition  abounds  in  errors,  and  though  it 
may  be  reasonably  suspected  that  his  Gothic  copy,  is  the  MS.  which  Is  described  by  Bianchini, 
as  written  in  the  10th  century,  " Codex  Toletanus  Bihliorum  literis  Gotbicis  strculo  x," 
(2)  we  question  its  asserted  antiquity,  on  the  principle  that  MSS.  in  the  characters  called 


(1)  u Eodem  tempore  (sure.  12.)  Stcpbanus  Langbton  Episcoput  Cantnar.  libros  Yet.  & Nov.  Teat,  in 
•*  capita  dbstluxit,  qtiae  distinctio,  quam  panlo  post  Hugo  Carcnsis  Cardinal!.*  in  Concordantia  lliblica  consen. 
“ benda  seculus  fuit,  in  Ecrlesi*  Latina  passim,  et  postea  etiam  ab  omnibus  typography  reccpta  est."  Wetsten* 
Prolegom.  ad  N.  T.  Amstebrdami  folio,  1731,  p.  85. 

(*)  44  Ikancbini  Viudiciir  Canon ira rum  Scripturarum  Vulgata*  Latin*  editions,  sen  vetera  Sacrorura  Bibli- 
u orum  fragments,  jaxla  (ira-cam  Vulgatani  et  HcKaplarem  Latioam  antiquam  Italam,  dupliremqtie  S.  Eusebii 
u Hicronymi  translutioneni,  6tc.’’  t.  1.  Botnar,  folio,  1740,  from  page  xlix  to  cexx,  also  Mariana  de  ed.  Vulgata. 
p.  48  and  93. 
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Gothic,  cannot  be  older  than  the  11th  century;  and  yet  this  is  the  oldest  copy  of  S.  Jerome’* 
Vulgate  that  is  known  in  Spain.  The  order  of  the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  agrees  in  it, 
with  that  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  because  St.  Jerome  translated  his  Vulgate  from  the  Hebrew. 
Hence  the  first  and  second  of  Samuel,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  arc  counted  one  book  in  it, 
as  in  the  Hebrew ; the  third  and  fourth  of  Kings  according  to  the  Ixx,  are  in  it,  as  in  St.  Jerome's 
version,  and  in  the  Hebrew,  entitled  the  second  of  Samuel.  Baruch  is  omitted,  and  St.  Jerome 
expressly  says  tliat  he  omitted  it,  as  not  being  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  Pr*f.  to  Jcrem.  In  the 
Toledo  MS.  the  Prophets  follow  Kings;  the  Psalter  is  not  of  St.  Jerome's  first  version,  which  he 
made  from  the  seventy,  but  of  his  second,  which  he  made  from  the  Hebrew.  The  oratio  Manasseh 
is  omitted,  as  are  the  third  and  fourth  of  Esdras,  which  St.  Jerome  held  to  be  Apocryphal. 
These  facts  prove  that  the  Toledo  MS.  is  a copy  of  St.  Jerome's  Vulgate ; and  though  the 
Stowe  MS.  does  not  agree  exactly  in  arrangement  with  it,  neither  do  the  oldest  MSS.  of  St. 
Jerome’s  version,  agree  in  arrangement  with  one  another.  It  is  enough  if  they  agree  in  other 
respects.  * - 

It  has  been  asserted  that  St.  Jerome’s  genuine  edition  has  been  published  by  Dom.  Martianay, 
Paris,  folio,  1693. — Now,  we  have  seen  this  volume,  which  is  the  first  of  five,  containing  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Jerome’s  works.  It  was  preceded  by  two  other  editions,  Rome, 
15B5,  and  Paris,  1579.  But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  it  abounds  in  errors,  which 
sufficiently  shew,  that  it  cannot  be  in  all  its  parts  the  genuine  work  of  that  great  man. 
The  Benedictines  themselves  acknowledge  this  in  their  Bibliotheque  de  St.  Maur,  Hague,  8vo. 
1726,,  p.  3*21.  **  On  ne  peut  disconvenir  que  1’  edition  des  ouvrages  de  ce  S.  Pcre,  qu’il  a 

“ publifc,  ne  soil  la  plus  defectueuse  de  toutes  celles  qu’  out  donnfe*  au  public  les  Benedictins." — 
Perhaps  the  finest  copy  of  St.  Jerome's  Vulgate  extaut  is  that  of  the  Vallicellian  library  at 
Rome,  which  is  described  bv  Bianckini,  Vindicise  Prof.  p.  xxxvii,  and  by  Baronius,  ad.  &nn.  778, 
num.  22.  It  was  written  by  Charlemague's  favourite  Alcuin, — '*  Extat,”  says  Bianchini, 
**  hujusmodi  (1)  vet  us  Bibliorutn  codex,  Alcuini  Labor,  in  Vallicelliana  nostra  Bibliotheca, 
“ ubi  velut  ingens  Thesaurus  servatur,  utpote  quod  viri  eruditi,  qui  in  emendatione  Vulgatae, 
“ iterum  nostro  tempore  laborarunt,  eo,  ut  antiquori,  sunt  usi." 

Prior  to  the  French  revolution  a fiue  MS.  copy  of  St.  Jerome's  Vulgate  was  preserved  in  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Paris,  in  Gothic  characters  of  the  13th  century,  agreeing  bo  far  with  the 
Stowe  MS.  By  an  order  of  the  general  Dominican  chapter  of  1236,  all  the  Bibles  of  the 
fraternity  in  every  part  of  Europe  were  to  be  corrected  by  that  MS.  and  so  lately  as  in  1748,  a 
transcript  of  it  was  ordered  to  he  made  by  the  students  of  tbe  noviciate  ; but  this  design  seems 
lo  have  been  abandoned,  nor  does  that  VIS.  appear  to  have  been  ever  deseribed. 

(1)  By  hi'jntiuodi  lie  means  such  as  Charlemagne  ordered  in  his  Capitularies,  I,  vi,  c.  227. — “ Volumus  at  in 
“ Ecrlcsiis  libri  ranonici  veraccs  haheantur,”  ite. 

Alenin  mv»  in  hi*  Epistle  lo  Giala,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  sixth  book  of  his  Commentary  on  St.  John,  '*  Occn- 
“ paste  sc  Domini  Regis  preceptnm  in  emendatione  Voteris  novique  Tcstami  nil.”  In  his  20th  Epistle  he  men- 
tions hi*  hat  it  g finished  that  work,  which  he  sent  to  the  Emperor  from  his  monastery  of  St.  Marlin  of  Tours.— 

“ Qqos  in  nniitt  rlaristimi  corporis  sanctitatcm  connexos,  atque  diligenter  cmeudatos,  Vestrse  CUriuime  auctor- 
•4  itali  dirigcrc  curavl." 
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We  have  dwelt  thus  far  on  this  MS.  deeming  it  extremely  valuable,  first,  because  it  contains 
all  the  pails  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  MSS.  containing  the  whole  are  extremely 
scarce,  (t)  Secondly,  because  it  is  transcribed  with  the  greatest  diligence,  from  another  MS. 
probably  of  great  antiquity.  Thirdly,  because  it  is  more  correct  than  the  first  printed  editions, 
down  to  the  Clementine.  Fourthly,  because  in  case  a new  edition  of  the  Clementine  should  ever 
be  given,  with  a view  to  further  corrections,  this  MS.  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  collated, 
and  its  various  readings  given  to  the  public;  the  Vulgate  version  Inina  acknowledged 
by  the  most  learned  Protestant  divines,  to  be  of  great  authority  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  Church.  The  learned  and  indefatigable  Mills  says : — “ We  hold  the  ancient  Italic 
**  version  in  the  highest  respect,  as  founded  on  the  originals.  Its  fragments  are  valuable  as 
“ gold.  We  also  are  very  cautious  with  respect  to  the  Latin  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome,  though 
“ incorrectly  handed  down  to  us.  So  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  to  be  corrected  by  any  printed 
**  Greek  copy,  we  on  the  contrary  bold  that  the  greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  it,  is 
M to  coned  it  by  its  own  ancient  and  valuable  MSS.  in  order  that  it  may  be  restored  to  its 
“ original  purity.*'  Walton  concludes  his  account  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commendation  ; and 
be  it  remembered  that  though  he  wTote  his  Prolegomena,  when  Cromwell  wielded  the  English 
sceptre,  the  Latin  Vulgate  does  honour  to  one  of  its  columns ; and  notwithstanding  the  erroneous 
readings,  both  in  the  Sixline  and  Clementine  editions,  Wetstenius,  the  most  learned  perhaps  of 
all  the  protestant  editors  of  the  Greek  text,  bestows  the  highest  commendations  on  the  Homan 
editors  of  the  Latin  Vulgate;  and  expresses  his  earnest  desire,  that  a new  edition,  founded  on 
the  oldest  and  best  MSS.  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  may  be  presented 
to  the  Christian  world,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  learned.  (2) 

No.  XXXIX.  “ History  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter 
in  York."— -folio,  paper . 

On  the  title  page  of  this  MS.  the  transcriber  describes  it  thus: — The  history  of  the 
**  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  York,  with  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  county  to  the 


(1)  Even  the  entire  New  Testament  in  one  MS.  U very  scarce,  “ Paocissimi  Codices  sunt  <jui  totum  N.  T. 
“ complrctuutur."  Wetstenius  Prolcgotn.  in  N.  T.  p.  fi. 

(1)  u Ncscio  sane  utrnra  diligcntiam  potissimum,  an  raodestiam  eorum,  qui  Roman*  edition!  pr.efucrnut, 
“ admirer,  lllud  vero  enjusmodi  sit  adseqni  ncqueo,  cur  Itali.  qui  Lectioncro  Libroruro  Sacrorum  alias  negli- 
**  £ii nt,  et  plcbi  Christiana?  iuvident,  nulli*  »nmtibus  laboribusque  peporceriot,  ut  cditioncm  istorum  librortim 
44  haberent  quam  cmcndalivsimam.*’  (Authorised  versions  are  not  prohibited  and  never  were  by  the  Catholic 
church.) 

14  Extant  bine  indc  Codices  Lot  ini,  Gra*cis  ct  artate  vetustiores,  et  nuroero  pin  res,  quorum  varix  Irctiones 
14  partim  ab  Erasrao,  Stepbano,  ct  Luca  Briigcnsi  publicatx  sunt,  partim  vero  adhuc  in  Bibliotheca  Regia. 
“ Argentinensi,  Tifurina,  Basilecnsi,  Gencvensi,  dec.  latent,  ex  quorum  omnium  collatiouc  multa  adhuc  erui 
44  atque  emendari  possent.  Pricier  istoa  in  Anglia  reperiuntur  Codices  Evangeliorum,  omnium  vetustissimi, 
u pnreipue  Londini  in  Bibliotheca  Cottouiana,  et  Cantabrigix  in  Collcgio  Benedict!,  ex  qnibus  utiiuim  editio 
44  Veraionis  Hieronymi  cmendatUsima,  quam  ante  has  annos  triginta,  una  coin  novo  Testamcnto  Grxco  ad 
“ prxhuu  paravcr.it,  et  tratris  iilio  edendam  moriens  rdiqacrat,  vir  sagaeis&imus  Richardus  Bcnlleius,  tandem 
44  aiiquando  in  Intern  prodiret."  Wetstenius  Prolegoro.  ibid,  p,  J07-8. 
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“ Christian  faith.  A sketch  of  the  lives  of  the  numerous  race  of  bishops  who  have  governed 
“ this  See.  Also  an  account  of  all  the  tombs  now  extant,  and  an  idea  of  those  rich  shrines  that 
“ have  long  since  been  removed,  and  the  burial  places  of  the  many  kings,  princes,  and  nobility 
“ that  have  been  interred  in  this  church. — To  which  is  added  a dissertation  on  the  Roman 
“ Catholic  religion,  os  far  as  concerns  this  cathedral,  before  the  reformation  ; compiled  for  the 
“ use  of  the  curious  traveller,  from  the  many  authors  who  have  treated  of  this  subject.” 

A note  on  the  apposite  page  states  that  this  MS.  was  written  in  1775,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Abbot,  painter,  who  had  formerly  been  educated  at  one  of  the  Jesuite's  colleges  in  France,  in 
order  to  have  been  a popish  priest.  But  renouncing  that  religion,  he  came  to  York,  and  staid 
there  about  a year,  during  which  time  he  wrote  this,  and  afterwards  gave  it  to  Thomas  Beckwith 
at  whose  house  he  wrote  it.  The  written  leaves  are  112,  all  in  one  hand,  and  at  the  end  are 
several  loose  papers  in  the  following  order  : 

1.  Notes  collected  from  several  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  in  seven  pages  folio,  (in  the  same 
hand,)  containing  the  arms  of  several  Yorkshire  families,  in  thirty-six  shields,  sketched  in  ink, 
and  described  from  the  tombs  and  windows  of  the  church. 

2.  Another  thin  MS.  in  folio,  in  fifteen  pages,  intitled  : — “ The  order  of  the  stalls  in  the 
“ choir  of  York  minster,”  Ac.  with  a “ list  of  the  dignitaries,  the  value  of  the  livings,  as  rated 
“ in  the  king’s  honks,  and  the  particular  days  of  preaching." 

3.  An  inventory  of  all  the  jewels,  plate,  copes,  vestments,  ami  other  ornaments  of  that  church 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in  eight  pages,  same  hand. 

4.  A.  Bradies  historical!  view  of  the  several  foundations  and  buildings  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  ditto,  written  in  1720,  in  twenty-eight  pages  folio,  in  bis  hand. 

5.  A list  of  parchment  rolls  relating  to  the  said  cathedral,  in  six  pages  folio,  imperfect . Also 
two  engravings  of  its  tombs,  and  one  sheet,  not  dated,  intitled  : — " Articuli  inquirendi  in  civitate 
“ Ebor.  pro  D.no  Fege.” 

Most  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  MS.  have  been  amply  detailed  in  Burton's  Monasticon 
Eboraconcse,  folio,  York,  1758,  and  in  Drake's  History  ofYork,  folio,  London,  1730.  But 
these  expensive  works  are  now  nearly  out  of  print,  and  whenever  a new  edition  may  be  called 
for,  the  papers  before  us,  which  are  chiefly  collections  of  facts  and  authorities,  mixed  up  with 
some  bigotry,  may  lie  of  considerable  use  to  the  editors.  The  history  ofYork,  in  three  volumes, 
octavo,  York,  1785,  is  founded  chiefly  upon  Drake’s. 

In  the  second  volume  of  this  Catalogue,  Press  3,  we  have  noticed  a collection  of  original 
Yorkshire  charters,  which  are  no  where  else  to  be  found.  Such  documents  are  the  more 
valuable,  as  many  of  the  religious  houses  in  Yorkshire  sent  their  charters  and  records  to  be 
preserved  in  the  tower  of  St.  Mary  at  York,  where  they  were  destroyed,  when  that  tower 
was  blown  up  at  the  siege  of  York,  A.  D.  1844. 
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No.  XL.  “ Missale  Rom  a nu  m. "—folio,  vellum. 

The  title  of  this  fine  MS.  U given  on  the  first  vellum  page,  in  gold  capitals,  on  a crimson 
ground,  and  in  an  oval,  which  is  supported  by  two  reclining  figures  of  warriors,  and  placed  in 
a recess.  The  entablature  of  this  recess  rests  on  two  pillars,  which  are  surmounted  by  golden 
flower  pots,  containing  flowers,  and  the  title  is  in  these  words — “ Sacerdotale  . Voluracn  . ad 
“ ritum  S.  Romanae  Ecclesise  scriptum,  in  quo  habentur  cxl  Missx  : quibus  Portugal.  Reges 
intercss*  soteniter  consuevere,  praetcr  Epistolas,  et  Evongelia,  qua;  separatim  sunt  de 
M industria  exscripta,  ad  faciliorem  subdiaconor : usum ; emendata  omnia  ex  Actiss.  Pientiss. 

*'  Johannis  iii  Regis  ductu  atque  lmperio.  Olyssip.  anno  salutis  MDLVII." 

On  one  side  of  the  cover  is  pasted  a printed  notice  in  these  words : — “ A very  valuable  Roman 
" Missal,  highly  Illustrated — late  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Abbe  Gamier,  Chaplain  for 
“ near  thirty  years  to  the  French  Factory,  at  Lisbon.* 

Another  memorandum  in  print,  under  the  former,  states  that  **  this  most  splendid  MS. 
M executed  in  1557,  for  John  IV.  (read  III.)  of  Portugal,  and  Catherine  his  queen,  contains 
“ above  a thousand  various  illuminations,  of  the  greatest  richness  and  brilliancy,  each  page 
“ being  surrounded  with  a double  of  gold  and  other  ornaments,  folio,  bound  in  red  morocco, 
“ with  silver  clasps." 

In  addition  to  these  notices  which  are  pasted  on  the  cover,  the  following  is  written  on  the 
first  fly  leaf: — “ This  most  inimitable  Roman  MS.  Missal  may  truly  be  called  inestimable.  It 
“ contains  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  pages,  written  in  various  hands  of  the  Roman  character, 
“ upon  the  finest  vellum  ; the  columns  of  each  page  are  inclosed  in  a golden  border,  and  other 
' “ rich  ornaments  of  gold.  In  short,  we  are  at  a loss  how  to  give  a satisfactory  idea  of  the 
“ beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  admirable  drawings  with  which  it  is  adorned.  The  composition 
“ is  so  entirely  different  from  what  is  seen  in  other  books  of  this  kind,  and  the  tints  of  the 
“ drawings  so  abundantly  varied,  that  it  justly  merits  the  title  of  unique.  The  countenances  of 
" the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  large  scripture  figures  are  highly  expressive  of  sublimity 
M and  dignity,  tempered  with  sweetness  and  grace.  The  whole  is  beyond  all  encomium,  and 
'*  such  as  cannot  but  excite  in  us  (just  ideas  of)  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

“ Its  contents  are  chiefly  the  whole  of  our  church  service,  beginning  with  the  first  Sunday 
“ in  Advent,  and  ending  with  the  last  Sunday  after  Triuity,  with  the  exception  of  sundry 
“ orisons  and  canticles  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  Mother  of  God,  &c.  It  is  ornamented  with  two 
“ hundred  and  twenty  most  curious  emblematical  devices  in  the  initial  letters,  the  drawings 
**  of  which  arc  extremely  correct,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  of  which,  as  mentioned  above,  are 
" large  scripture  figures,  and  as  the  very  minute  ones  are  not  counted,  they  may  moderately  be 
“ computed  at  eight  hundred  more,  making  altogether  a beautiful  assemblage  of  one  thousand 
“ six  hundred  and  forty  rich  initial  drawings,  which  may  truly  be  styled  incomparable." 

To  this  description  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  initial  letters  ornamented  with  various 
devices,  and  miniatures,  exquisitely  illuminated  in  gold,  amount  to  1437,  exclusive  of  the  rich 
ornamented  borders,  which  decorate  every  page. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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John,  the  third  of  Portugal,  reigned  from  1621  to  1667.  He  is  celebrated  for  having 
introduced  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  into  Portugal.  He  became  a brother  of  that  fraternity, 
made  a vow  of  blind  obedience  to  their  Provincial,  and  consented  to  hold  hia  crown  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  Holy  See.  “ Le  Hoi  Jean  iii.  fit  lui  meme  les  veeux  des  Jesuits,  il  obeissoit 
•'  en  consequence  au  Provincial,  et  obtint  permisaon  du  S.  Siege  pour  garder  sa  Couronne."  (1) 

It  may  be  presumed  from  these  facts,  that  the  splendid  MS.  now  before  us,  owes  its  origin 
to  this  very  circumstance.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  arts,  in  which  Rome 
excelled  at  this  time,  should  be  laid  under  contribution,  for  the  innocent  amusement  of  a 
prince,  who  had  sacrificed  his  sovereign  power  to  the  arts  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  the  ill  under* 
stood  supremacy  of  Rome. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  this  fine  MS.  in  words  sufficiently  appropriate  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  princely  magnificence.  Whether  we  consider  the  illuminated  ornaments 
which  decorate  the  margins,  the  beauty  and  evenness  of  every  letter  of  the  text,  or  the 
delicacy  of  the  miniatures,  the  gracefulness  of  their  drapery,  the  inviting  cheerfulness  of  the 
colouring,  and  the  unsullied  fairness  of  the  vellum,  all  these  will  be  found,  even  separately, 
delightful ; but  when  united  with  innumerable  embellishments,  which  accompany  the  miniatures 
and  initials,  they  form  a toute  ensemble,  which  entitle  this  MS.  to  rank  with  those  of  the  first 
class  in  the  art  of  calligraphy. 

No.  XLI.  “ Officium  B.  M.  Virginis.” — octavo,  vellum. 

A printed  notice  prefixed  to  this  MS.  states  that  its  title  is — **  Officium  B.  M.  Virginia 
M secundum  consuetudincm  Romanic  Curiw,"  and  that  it  is  a MS.  of  the  15th  century,  upon 
vellum,  with  illuminated  capitals  and  borders  of  flowers,  that  it  contains  ten  miniatures  very 
splendidly  executed,  which  are  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Girolamo,  the  son  of  Francesco  da 
Libri,  that  it  is  bound  in  crimson  satin,  with  richly  embossed  corners  of  silver  gilt,  and  that  the 
centre  plates  and  clasps  consist  of  beautiful  specimens  of  Niello,  mounted  in  frame  work  of 
embossed  silver  gilt. — But  this  account  falls  far  short  of  the  truth.  The  miniature  figures 
amount  to  above  sixty,  and  the  ornamented  initial  letters,  illuminated  in  gold  and  ultramarine, 
are  above  one  thousand  two  hundred. 

After  a calendar  of  twenty-four  pages,  in  Latin,  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  written  pages 
follow,  in  regular  order,  containing  the  office  of  the  Virgin,  beginning  with  (wo  splendidly 
ornamented  pages,  one  of  which  gives  the  title,  in  gold  letters,  on  a blue  ground  of  lapis  lazuli : 

M Iocipit  officium  B.  Maria?  V.  secundum  consuetudinem  Romans?  Curi*.” — This  is  followed, 
as  usual,  by  the  " Officium  Mortuorum" — then  by  the  **  Officium  S.  Crucis/’  and  the  seven 
penitential  psalms,  and  lastly,  by  the  **  Officium  Spiritus  S.H  all  of  which  are  perfect  in  this 
MS.  and  conclude  with  the  u Psalwi  Graduales." 


(t)  Art  de  Verifi  er  les  dates  t.  1.  *de  partie,  Paris  fol.  1784,  page  78$,— See  onr  account  of  the  Rales  of  the 
Jesuit*  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Catalogue. 
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We  haw  stated  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Catalogue,  page  11,  what  is  meant  by  the 
tide  and  designation  of 41  Otficium  ad  usum  Romans  Curi*”  and  so  we  shall  only  remark, 
that  the  ornaments  of  this  MS.  are  ascribed  to  one  of  those  Italians  of  the  16th  century,  who 
have  immortalized  their  names,  by  excelling  all  those  who  preceded  them  in  the  art  of  adorning 
manuscripts.  Vasari  informs  us,  that  Francesco  Vecchi  had  the  surname  of  44  Da  Libri” 
conferred  upon  him  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  os  an  honourable  distinction  for  the 
exquisite  delicacy,  and  excellence  of  the  miniatures  with  which  he  adorned  MSS.  a little  before 
and  after  the  invention  of  printing ; that  several  of  the  Verona  MSS.  were  adorned  by  him ; that 
in  one  of  them  he  painted  two  miniatures  of  inestimable  value,  one  representing  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  other  St.  John,  in  the  isle  of  Patinos,  in  the  act  of  writing  his  apocalypse ; that  he 
executed  innumerable  ornaments  for  books  in  the  same  admirable  style,  and  yet  that  his  son 
Girolamo,  to  whom  the  MS.  now  before  us  is  ascribed,  excelled  him  in  the  same  art. 

Girolamo  was  born  in  1472,  at  Verona,  and  even  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  His  ornamented 
MSS.  were  so  beautiful  that  the  inhabitants  went  in  crouds  to  see  them,  and  to  congratu- 
late his  lather  on  the  felicity  of  having  given  them  an  artist  of  such  transcendent  abilities.  He 
was  the  tutor  of  Giulio  Clovio,  of  whom  Vasari  says,  that  he  was  the  greatest  professor  of  this 
art  that  Italy  ever  produced,  t.  3.  p.  277. 

No.  XL1I.  “ Officium  B.  M.  Virginis." — octavo,  vellum. 

This  beautiful  little  MS.  U inclosed  in  a case  wbich  is  erroneously  lettered  on  the  back, 
44  Missalc  Romamim  the  same  error  must  be  corrected  in  a printed  title  which  is  pasted 
on  Uie  inside  cover,  in  these  words,  44  Missale  Ecclcsi*  Roman*.”  It  is  in  fact  a Flemish  MS. 
of  the  16th  century,  containing  offices  and  prayers  for  different  festivals  of  the  Virgin,  adorned 
with  twenty-one  pages  of  miniature  drawings,  executed  with  great  brilliancy  of  colouring  and 
delicacy  of  finish.  The  written  pages  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The  principal 
festivals  mentioned  in  its  calendar  of  twelve  pages  are  inserted  in  red  and  blue  inks,  the  others 
in  black.  The  festival  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  is  inserted  in  it,  is  not 
older  than  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV,  who  was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  in  1471.  The 
first  miniature  represents  St.  John  wTiting  his  Apocalypse,  with  the  usual  emblematic  figure  of 
the  Eagle,  and  a view  of  the  castle  and  island  of  Patmos.  He  is  represented  young,  with 
golden  locks  falling  negligently  over  his  shoulders,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have  been 
above  ninety  when  he  wrote  that  work,  for  he  was  banished  to  Patmos,  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  year  06,  and  he  returned  in  07.  His  robes  are  splendidly  effulgent  with 
gold,  and  considerable  lustre  is  derived  to  the  golden  ornaments,  from  the  vivid  blue  ground  of 
lapis  lazuli  on  which  his  figure  is  drawn.  The  borders  all  round  are  illuminated  in  gold,  and 
richly  decorated  with  fruits,  flowers,  birds,  and  foliage.  The  second  miniature  represents 
St.  Luke  in  the  same  style  of  drawing,  but  with  a beard. — The  usual  emblem  of  the  Vitulus  is 
added,  as  are  those  of  the  angel  and  the  lion  to  St.  Matthew  and  Mark  in  the  two  subsequent 
miniatures. 
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This  order  of  the  Evangelista  is  ralher  singular  in  a Flemish  MS.  of  the  15th  century,  for  the 
order  of  time  in  which  the  four  gospels  were  written,  is  according  to  St.  Jerome,  and  all  the 
ancients,  that  in  which  they  arc  still  placed.  The  two  most  ancient  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  the  British  Museum  called  the  Alexandrian,  follow  this  order,  as  do  all  the  Polyglot 
editions.  It  must  however  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  place  St.  John’s 
gosjiel  second,  instead  of  last;  for  instance,  in  Hera's  MS.  at  Cambridge,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  extant,  St.  John  follows  St.  Matthew,  then  St.  Luke,  and  last  St.  Mark,  nor  can  this 
order  be  ascribed  to  any  misplacing  of  leaves,  for  at  the  end  of  each,  the  title  of  the  next  is 
given  in  the  ancient  form  of  Explicit  and  incipit,”  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  So 
also  in  the  Vercelli  MS.  written  by  the  hand  of  St.  Eusebius,  the  martyr,  tiftecn  centuries  ago,  (1) 
the  order  is  Matthew,  John,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

The  miniature  figures  in  the  MS.  now  before  us,  exclusive  of  ornamented  borders,  amount  to 
above  one  hundred  and  twelve.  It  is  magnificently  bound,  the  cover  being  sheathed  with  red 
velvet,  richly  ornamented,  and  effulgent  with  gold. 

No.  XLIII.  “ Iter  Hantoniense.” — quarto , paper . 

This  Itinerary  of  Hampshire,  contains,  in  a modern  hand,  copies  of  the  charters  granted  to 
Portsmouth  by  Richard  II.  in  1305,  and  by  Charles  I.  in  1028,  also  numerous  Inscriptions 
from  tombstones,  and  other  lapidar)  monuments  in  Hants,  with  a copious  Index  at  the  end. 
The  compiler  is  unknown.  The  written  leaves  are  one  hundred  and  fifty. 


(1)  This  venerable  MS.  contains  the  ancient  Latin  version,  called  the  Italic,  which  prevailed  in  Italy  before 
St.  Jerome’s  time,  as  emended  from  the  Greek  text  by  St.  Eusebios  himself,  who  died  A.  D.  871.  See  Gori’s 
Epistle  to  Biaochini,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  latter's  Evangelium  Quadruples,  page  S7S,  and  again  p.588. 
valuable  specimens  of  this  MS.  are  given  ib.and  p.  470,  and  also  in  Bianchini’s  Vmdicise,  p.  875. --King 
Bercngarius  ordered  it  to  be  covcrrd  with  silver  plates  in  the  Oth  century,  when  he  presented  it  to  the  cathedral 
of  VercellL  On  these  plates  are  engraved  figures  of  oar  Saviour,  and  of  the  four  Evangelists,  in  the  order  above 
mentioned.— Montfoucon  has  published  a specimen  of  the  writing  in  his  Diarium  Ilalicnm,  c,  28,  pag.  445. — 
The  engravings  give  the  four  emblems  thus,  to  St.  Matthew  an  angel,  St.  John  an  eagle,  St  Luke  a calf, 
8t.  Mark  alioo.  A further  account  will  be  found  in  Bianchini’s  Vindicias,  p.  50b. 
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Alchytny,  original  tracts  on,  written  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  50. 

Aileach , the  capital  of  Ulster,  32. 

Arm s of  Irish  kings,  4. 

Annals  of  Cluan  Ednacb,  3IL 

Annulo,  Tractatus  de,  50. 

Ardmagh,  description  of  ancient,  H,  lfi- 
One  division  of  belonged  to  the  Saxon 
scholars,  ib.  and  ii  Jurisdiction  of,  re- 
jected by  the  Pano-Irish,  45,  4k 

Amoldi  dc  nova  Villa  Opusculum  MSS.  56. 

Atncus,  an  Irish  artificer  of  the  5th  century, 
33,  2L 

B. 

Bacon , (Roger)’*  Speculum  Alkimia?,  60. 

Bangor  Monastery,  in  Ireland,  41*  42.  It* 
ancient  chanting,  ib.  Its  antiphonarium, 
4*2.  Its  extent  and  form,  ib. 

Baptism , form  of,  in  the  ancient  Irish  ritual, 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light, 
49.  60. 

Brads  of  glass  and  crystal  used  by  the  Irish 
Druids,  21*  24. 

Bells  of  the  ancient  Irish  adorned  w ith  jewels, 
31)  to  34,  42.  How  called  in  Irish,  31, 22* 
Superstitious  veneration  for,  33,  42. 

Bemardi  Trcverensis  Epist.  de  Annulo,  50L 

Bemo's  account  of  the  Roman  missal,  41, 42. 

Biblia  Sacra,  05.  .See  Vulgate. 

Bik-Magh- Adair,  or  the  druidic  oak,  adored 
in  Ireland  in  the  11th  century,  37- 

VOL.  L 


Bishops  ancient  Irish  costume  of,  4totL 
Bobio,  privileges  of,  5*  CL 
Boleyn,  (Anne)'s,  prayer  book,  52. 
Bookbinding,  ornamental,  in  Ireland,  from 
the  Oth  century,  page  1 to  4£L  Inquiries 
into  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  ornaments 
used  in  the  cover  of  the  Irish  missal  in  this 
Collection,  ib. 

Brehon  laws  appealed  to  even  by  the  Anglo- 
Irish,  to  the  time  of  James  L 51. 

Bulls  of  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III.  4iL 

C 

Casarea  1£L 

Combat  as  of  Irish  Bishops  and  Abbots,  7*  8* 
29,  30-34,  41L 
Cashel,  kings  of,  32. 

Cantyn’s  works,  MSS.  50. 

Cat  hoi  icon , fine  MS.  02,  OIL 
Cencora,  the  capital  of  Munster,  36,  32. 
Chanting  of  the  ancient  Irish  church,  41-47.- 
Charles  Edward,  (Prince)’s  expedition,  55. 
Charles  Vth's  expedition  to  Tunis,  52. 

Canon  of  U»e  Scriptures,  06. 

Chronology  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  cover  of 
tlie  Irish  Missal,  35. 

Si.  Ciarans  foundation  of  Cluan,  3IL 
St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir's  portable  bell,  33. 
Coined  money  in  Ireland  before  the  12th  cen- 
tury, 10,  30. 

Co  is  si  (Mac)  chronicler  of  Ireland,  3fL 
S,  Colman  founds  Inisbofinda  and  Maio  for 
the  Saxons,  41. 
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S.  Columbus  MS.  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
11-14. 

0.  Columban’s  crozier,  30-34.  His  Missal,  31L 

S,  Com  gain  monastery  of  Bangor,  and  Lives 
of  him,  42. 

Comhorb,  what,  3ft. 

Cover  of  the  Irish  Missal  described,  from  1 
to  43. 

Croyland  rcliquiary  how  ornamented,  20-21. 

Crystals  (polished)  used  in  ornamenting  books 
by  the  ancient  Irish,  9,  10,  20-24.  Art 
of  cutting  them,  20-27. 

Croziers  of  the  ancient  Irish,  how  called,  and 
how  ornamented,  7,  30-34. 

Crowns  of  gold  used  by  the  ancient  Irish, 
15-23.  Form  of,  3-4. 

Curry , (Dr.)  how  inaccurate  in  his  account  of 
Ireland,  54. 

IX 

Dageeus,  an  ancient  Irish  ornamenter  of 
books,  13,  34. 

Danes  of  Ireland  reject  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ardmagh,  and  why,  40. 

Diptychs , 1^  20-50. 

Donnchad  mac  Brian  king  of  Munster,  chro- 
nology of,  35. 

O'Donnells  of  1091  not  to  be  confounded,  54. 

Ibuids  used  glass  ornaments,  23,  24. 

E. 

Eclipses  mentioned  in  the  Irish  annals,  3fl. 

Elfin,  name  of,  explained,  32. 

Emblesmes  d 'amour,  a MS.  5fL 

Enamelled  glass  used  in  ornamenting  books 
by  the  ancient  Irish,  10,  21,  35. 


F. 

Filioque , (the  article)  not  received  in  Ireland 
before  the  12th  century,  45, 40L 

S.  Einan’s  Irish  school  in  Northumbria,  40. 

Finigverra’s  admirable  Assumption,  27,  2B. 

Fitzwilliam  (Sir  William)  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland's  purchase  near  Dublin,  53. 

Frunitorcs  alchymy,  50. 

G. 

St.  Gat s life,  monastery,  and  MSS.  TO,  60. 
51. 

Garnets  used  in  ancient  Irish  ornaments,  35. 

Gibbon's  Index  to  Rapin,  55. 

Glass  ornaments  used  by  the  Irish  from  re- 
mote times,  10*  21-24,  35. 

Gold  ornaments  in  Ireland,  11-2G. 

Gospels , ornamented  copies  of  the  Irish,  10, 
11.  70,  See.  Other  copies,  05  to  71. 

H. 

Hants  Itinerary,  7ft. 

Harp  Irish,  antiquity  of,  33. 

Ihthes  Gouldcn  Art.  MS.  63-5. 

Ilistoria  Aninialium  MS.  59. 

Hove  den  corrected,  40*  41. 

I. 

I,  letters  in  the  Irish  Missal  how  accentuated, 
41-47. 

Inisbofindc  Monastery,  44*  45. 

Inscriptions  on  the  Irish  Missal,  2-fl. 

St.  John's  Gospel  in  Irish  characters,  3*  4ft. 
How  divided,  ib . His  image,  ib.  and  15* 

Ireland  (Mr.)'s  original  forgeries  and  confes- 
sion, 57. 

Irish  queen,  tomb  of  an,  3. — Monks  cultivate 
the  barren  lands  of  France,  and  build 
churches  and  hospitals  there,  7, 19,  61*  Ac. 
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K. 

Kelli,  council  of,  30.  41.  40. 

Kildare,  Irish  MS.  concordance  of,  14, 15, 
£.  Kilian's  copy  of  the  Gospels,  28.  29.  SO. 

L. 

I eland,  inaccurate,  54, 55. 

Libraries,  ancient,  17, 18. 

Limerick,  siege  of,  an  original  journal,  53,  54. 
Lilaniei,  ancient  Irish  and  Anglo-snxon,  43. 
Liturgy  of  the  Irish  church,  43  to  52, 
Liturgy  of  the  Gailican  church,  50. 
Uetcellyn,  name  explained,  33 
O'Lonan,  chief  poet  of  Munster,  37. 
Londonderry  siege,  original  journal  of,  53. 
Lulli  Hay  inundi  opus,  MS. 

M. 

Magriadan  and  Maguir,  collectors  of  Irish 
annals,  32,  33, 

S.  Maildulf  i reliquiary,  20, 

Man,  founded  for  the  Saxons,  44,  45. 

St.  Mulachy  O'Morgar’s  mission,  8,  43. 
Malt  Liquor  in  Ireland  in  the  11th  age,  37. 
Manuscripts,  ancient  Irish,  &c.  10-16,  33. 
Marc,  origin  of  the  word,  13. 

Markham's  Memorye,  MS.  6 U, 

5.  Martin  of  Tours,  great  respect  of  the  Irish 
for  him,  23. 44. 

Masque  at  court,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

67, 

Mass,  ancient  Irish  and  Roman  compared, 
43-41).  Antiquity  of,  it. 

Mcdicina,  Trattado  de,  a facsimile,  by 
Guiana  Indians,  59. 

Means  coun.il,  in  845-7. 

Mescray's  account  of  the  Irish  in  France,  51, 
Mints  in  Ireland  in  the  lltb  century,  lfi,  39. 


Missal  ancient  Irish,  where  discovered,  60, 
Described,  41-45.  Beautiful  Portuguese 
Missal,  73. 

Mitres,  antiquity  of,  4,  5,  6,  fL 
Mbezi  de  lapide  philosophico,  56. 
Mountgarret s cause  decided  by  Brehons,  51, 
5.  Mummolin,  an  Irish  bishop,  ancient  statue 

of,  7,  8, 

S.  Mura’s  crozier,  3-1. 

Nasting ton's  poems,  ancient  MS.  of,  61. 
\ie/lo  used  in  metallic  inscriptions  by  the  an- 
cient Irish,  10,  24-27.  Origin  of  the 
word,  27.  Niello  ornaments,  74. 

Kicholai  Comitis  Tractatus,  53. 

Aorman  conquests,  11. 

O. 

Offices  of  the  Virgin,  beautiful  MSS.  of,  75. 
Arc. 

Ogham  characters  in  the  ancient  Irish  Missal, 

40, 

Organs  used  in  the  Irish  church  in  the  9th 
. century,  42. 

Othan  monastery,  monuments  of,  34 

P. 

Pamphlets,  scarce,  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I,  containing  Mr.  Ireland’s  for- 
geries, 67. 

Paste,  vitrified,  used  in  ancient  Irish  orna- 
ments, 22,  SSL 

Petrarca’s  poems,  a fine  MS.  described,  CiL 
St.  Patrick's  mission,  49. 

Plat  on  is  Summa,  56. 

R. 

Rapin,  Gibbon’s,  original  index  to,  55. 

Rings  worn  by  Irish  Bishops  and  Abbots,  IL 
Antiquity  of,  ib.  and  U,  Childeric's  2». 
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Ranelagb  (Lord)'s  accounts,  43, 

U. 

Riplay  (Georgc)’s  works,  40, 

Ritual,  ancient  Irish,  42,  See  Missal. 

S. 

Saints,  antient  lists  of  Irish,  48,  49. 

Ulton,  an  Irish  arti&cer  in  gold  works,  and  a 
bookbinder  of  the  8th  century,  13. 

Uncial  letters,  7,  Note. 

Unicorn,  04,  05. 

Sowrc  (John)'s  works,  SC, 

T. 

Scripture,  Canon  of,  GO  to  21,  Divisions  and 
ancient  MSS.  of,  <59,  30,  Ac. 

Seamrogs  on  Irish  crowns,  2, 

Secreta  Secret  Drum,  Aristotle's,  80. 

Silver  tu>iit  used  in  ornaments  by  the  ancient 
Irish,  9,  10,  &c. 

Stone  worship,  in  Deland,  31,32. 

Vercelli  MS.  20. 

Vulgate,  fine  MS.  of  the  whole  Old  and  New 
Testament  described.  First  editions  of. 
A new  edition  founded  on  this  and  other 
MS.  bow  desirable,  04  to  21,  Various 
MSS.  and  printed  copies  of,  ib. 

Subdeacons  unknown  in  Ireland  before  the 

W. 

12th  century,  44. 

Sydney,  Sir  Henry,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 

M,  42, 

T. 

Tomb  of  Childeric,  20.  Of  an  Irish  queen,  0, 
Toiuure,  form  of  the  ancient  Irish,  0. 
Tordealbac,  the  Irish  name  explained,  14. 
Trees  adored  in  Ireland,  32, 

Holton's  Polyglot,  71. 

H’andiloc,  St.  Columban's  disciple,  42. 
Westmeath  C.  survey  of,  82. 

Wire,  both  of  silver  and  brass,  used  in  ancient 
Irish  ornaments,  22,  22. 

Will  of  Cormac,  of  Cashel,  3L 
5.  Winnoc’s  crosier,  33,  34. 

Trefoils,  ornaments  of  Irish  crowns,  3,  4. 

T. 

Twisted  silver  used  in  Irish  ornaments,  22,20. 

York  Cathedral,  2L 

END  OF  THIS  APPENDIX. 
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